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THE 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY DEBATES 

(OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE THIRD 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY) 


VOLUME 1—19,28. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 1st Febiuanj, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House in 
New Delhi at Eleven, of the Clock, being the first day of the Second Session 
of the Third Legislative Assembly, pursuant to S.' 63-D (2) of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, The President (the Honourable Mr. Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel) was in the Ghair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Mr. Lancelot Graham, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, Legislative De¬ 
partment) ; 

Mr. David George Mitchell, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Central Provinces: Nomi¬ 
nated Official); 

'Mr. Muhammad Rafique, M.L.A. (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muham¬ 
madan Urban); 

Mr, John Ackroyd Woodhead, M.L.A. (Commerce Department: Nomi¬ 
nated Official); 

Mr. John Armstrong Shillidy, M.L.A. (Home Department: Nominated 
Official); 

Mr. Shamaldhari Lall, M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official); 

Mr. Vombathkere Pandurang Rao, M.L.A. (Madras: Nominated 
Official); 

Mr. Frederick - William -Allison, M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated 
Official); 

Mr. Edward Gawan Taylor, M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated Official); 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, 'M.L.A. (Punjab: Nominated 
Official); 

( 1 ) 











LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. [ 1 ST Eeb. 1928 . 

Uai Bahadur BImban 1 loll an Chatterji, M.L.A. (Bihar and Orissa: 
dominated Official); 

Mr. Thomas Couper, M.L.A. (Burma: dominated Official); and ' 

The Leverem! Jotish Chandra,Chatterjee, M.L.A. (Nominated: Indian 
Christians). - • ' 


' ’ " QUESTIONS AMI) ANSWERS.’ - 1 '' ' 

Advertisement in the Daily Telegraph, London, for an Assistant 

Examiner of Questioned Documents under Government of India. 

1 . *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Government adver¬ 
tised in the Daily Telegraph of London for the post of Assistant 
Examiner of Questioned Documents under the Government of India? 

(b) I£ the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government bn 
pleased to state if a similar advertisement for this post was published in 
India? If the answer be in tlie affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state the dates on which the advertisement was published in the Daily 
1 cfej/ni pit. London, and the dates on which the advertisement was pub¬ 
lished m the Indian papers? 

(c) If Die answer to (a) be in the negative, will the Government be 

, M; 7 adTortlsement ' vas esoius " ei * p ubiisbea “ 


lj! of 1 oI'^TTnvS D Tn XS F0K THE Apr0li, ™ ENT OF Assistant Examiner 
o *2- Documents under the Government or India. 

Questioned" iSnntms muler the Goverdmenf of t s ^ tant Examiner of 

to fill up the vaeancM lf 11^™° t lc . st ®P s ^ nlcen to secure an Indian 
eminent be pleased to stain ihi 1 f®/ 1 ? the negative, will the Gov- 

post? * 1 lson,s ^ or debarring Indians holding this 

l>g“Won; Sir, I sGllanswer 
!> >st in the British newspaper’ " Cm ^ Col R misslone T advertised tlie 
advertisement will 1:72 ?^ L if Fe <ffiest. A similar 

man who had Intelv completed a course* 1 in” 5 ^ W&S de f ired t P secure a 
IVe«b-rn UmversUy.* The post wnsm,™! U ,, Sc \ ence Rod technology at a 
or European. * ‘ 1 on to the best qualified man, Indian 


til*' 


XrMnnr - or ^comotives in Use on the North Western Ratt^ 

the Bengal MMofur Railway R ' AILWay and 

‘A’SKSf ’'' 0 ' 1,10 »« *«,„ su PP , 3 

V-esfcem Railway and 

Puc Tuunl»f't oi ivnc rwiv/OU ^ •% 

<;2! , 5< n V T"’ <ni nfU ' c " voars S on the^fn+f ] vw (I) fivc V e »*s 

uTlA ih '' r * cn ~- d M'agpur' Railway ? ^ ’ Uestc ™ Railway 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


• (c) The grades of pay paid to workmen and skilled labourers in 
the North'Western Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
... ‘. in the locomotive and carriage and wagon shops? 

, Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement is laid on the table giving the in¬ 
formation required. 


■(a) The number of locomotives on the N. W. Hallway and B. N. Railway is : 


■ 


Gauge. 




! 

3ST. W. R. 

B. N. R. • 

o' — 6" 






2,397 

769 

2 '— 6" d 

. 

. , 

. 

. 


99 

134 

3”—0* ’ . • 




• 

• 

17 

17 


* • . 

• 

*. , ’ 

Total 

• 

1,513 

920 


(b) (I) The minibcr of locomotives purchased during the last five years is : 


Gauge. 

h r . W. R. 

B. N. R. 

■5' —6' -. 

2'—e* . .■ 

2’—0” ' . . . . . . 

Total 

- 75 

16 

125 

7 

4 

91 

130 

. (b) ( 2) The number of locomotives purchased during the last ten years is : 

Gauge.- 1 

i 

N. W. K. ’ 

B. n: R. 

•S'— 6*. 

2'—6' . . ' • • ' • 
'2' — 0" ' - • ' 1 - • 

Total 

(b) ( 3) The number of locomotives purchased dui 

263 

27 

290 . 

•ing the last fifteen i 

258 

17 

4 

279 

/ ears is : 

Gauge. 

N. W. R. • 

\ 

B. N. R. 

.5'_<r . ‘ . . . ., . • • ' 

2' —6" . . ' • • • 

.2'—0" 

' Total 

449 * 
53 

502 

376 

57 

17 

450 











4 ’ legislative assembly. [ 1 st Feb. 1023, 

r (c) The grades of pay fixed Jor skilled atid unskilled lOorkihen ill the loconiotive, the 
rarriatte and the tisapon shops arc : 


Railway. 


K. W. R. 
B. N. R. 


...... .. ... 

Sitn.T/ED Workmen. 

Unskilled Workmen. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum- 


Es. a. p. 

• Rr. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

BB 

2 S 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

HI 

2 14 0 

0 9 0 

0 14 0 

■VA 


Number or Carriages and Wagons received for Repairs in the Work- 

SHOPS OF THE NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY AND THE BENGAL NAGPUR 

Railway. i~vr.ru « 

Si ? gil: WiiI the G °vemment be pleased to state the 
;"!! Zv?h rZ d > wa S° n8 received, for repairs in the workshops of 

stete * —if- SJawSS 

f CBrn,, fi° 6 to "6°°* for l ' c Pmrs in the two systems of railways? 
he requires on W1 ' U find the fi S ures 

*n.v Statistics, i4»v Of Sch lln tee T^ ' 7 Su ™ nar y No ' '^ 2 of S» il ' 

nn hoik rail wavs isnot the same -<c n ^} y ’ The number of carriages 
"vdintiriiy take a longer time than' wagons™^ CfilTiageS 

Contracts given to Private Firms by the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

be . pleased to 

Wagon Company during t] ie ], s i fc s ? 1Ven , ^ Indian Standard 

'my? • - Uie 3ns ( fc fc "° years by the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 

1 ■ ;*?“«■' «««'!•&** 
h * xiOW much llRfs b £>£>}} n/>>s 1 }»,, 73 T 

„ ainfc , , m „ - **• 

Mr ‘ A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Nil. 

(id Up. 1 , 000 . 
hi IK 1 , 01 , 727 . 

Bm " B ’ "I -Wo aUciHVEt tv T „ „ 

, ‘Mr n„J V,mm0n «^2SST ttIr * 0 "». 

, * MukhttiT Stau?li* wjj) w] ^ 

the Government 









• , QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 5 

be further pleased to state the number of workmen newly enrolled after 
that date in the workshops? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not sure that I understand to what labour 
saving machines the Honourable Member refers. If they are those men¬ 
tioned by Pandit Nilakantha Das in his question No. 951 of the 13th 
September last, their introduction during 1925 and 1920 led to a saving of 
13 clerks, but did -not affect the number of workmen employed in the 
Kharagpur workshops. 

Placing of Orders for Repairs with; Private Firms by the Workshops 

at Kharagpur. 

7. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh : WilL the Government be pleased to state 
whether the Kharagpur workshops will be able to do all the repairs, etc., 
with the staff that has been retained or will they be obliged to place orders 
for certain repairs with private firms? If the answer be that the repairs 
will have to be done by private firms, will the Government be pleased to 
state the average amount that will have to be paid annually on an average 
•to the private firms? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: So far as can be foreseen the present strength, 
and equipment of the Kharagpur Workshops should be adequate for all 
repair work likely to be required, and there is no present intention of 
placing orders for any such repairs with private firms unless economic 
reasons should indicate the desirability for doing so. 


Terms of Discharge of Workmen employed in the Workshops at 
' ( Kharagpur. 

8. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the terms of discharge communicated to the workmen at Kharagpur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The. Honourable Member’s attention is invited 
to' tlie copy of the notice issued to workmen which was laid on the table 
with the reply.'given by me to, question No’. 906 by.Mr. "Josbi, in the 
Assembly on 7th September last. 


. Amount of. Savings made by the different Government Railways 
by.the Reduction of Ticket Collectors and Checkers. 

9. *Mr, Mukhtar Singh': 1 ' («) AVili jthe Government be pleased to state 
the number of ticket collectors and checkers on the North Western Kailway, 
the Bengal Nagpur Kailway,, the. Great 'Indian Peninsula Railway and 
'-'the East-'Indian Railway in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927? 

flb) Will the Government be pleased 1o state the amount of savings made 
by the different Government Railways during the years 1924—27 by reduc¬ 
ing the number of ticket collectors and checkers? 

/Mr. A. A. X». Parsons: ( a .) and (b). T am sending the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber a statement giving the required information. He will see from thifj 
statement that between 1924 and 1927 there was an increase in the total 
number of ticket collectors and checkers combined -.on all -the' railways 
^concerned. ,, , • , , • , , - _ - , - . 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


[1st Feb. 1928-. 


27unxhcr of Tkclrct Collectors and fPickct Checkers on JV. TT.> R. -X., C • I. B. and X7. X# 
Railways during 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


Railways. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

X. W. Railway— 





Xo. of Ticket Collectors . 

631 

642 

706 

716: 

,, Checkers 

191 

122 

129 

211 


S22 

764 

S35 

927 

B. X. Railway— 


! 



Xo. of Ticket Collectors . 

230 

239 

225 

213- 

„ Checkers 

66 

86 

1 98 

99 


296 

325 

323 

' 312 

C>. I. P. Railway— 

1 




Xo. of Ticket Collectors . 

363 

11 3S1 

446 ; 

. 451 

n Checkers 

47 

1 . 51 1 

59 

70 


410 

■ 432 | 

,505 

521- 

K. I. Railway— 


/ 

1 



Ko - fit'ket Collectors . 

452 • 

42G 

: .. - 509 . 

409 

>» Checkers 

69 

69 

165 

165 


521 

' 495 

p 674’ ’ 

' 574 
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■r:~ OF AN Isw4s Betreseotahto permanently at Geneva. 

ilw l^ I ,ort r „Tn*Bpwl““ ta - r,i t aS J : , < "> H ? v<! ® ov Rmment noticed in 

,"™f,r?r ntCTCn “ h0M « ®«KV 


lmpn , “‘rf' i ir i f' I |" Srabimv 51 ?/' T h l- ,1uriri - °" r «“>• in Geneva' Sre wer 

" m g —» eL t v, 

r. CMinrr^nctation of tllG three delegates, ) y actlOT1 on this- imanimou 

^’ r X. X. Wndin, K.B.E., “ . 

£ K '" aM - °” d ' . ■ - 

t '" Wm Goverameni 

Hr - 1j - Graham: f rt ) Yes. 

{l ' ! ' JU * ^ Th<v r ^eommcndnlion is A t W eo a - 

P c.cnfc under consideration, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 7 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I know. Sir, when Government are 
likely to come to a decision in connection with this recommendation? 

Mr. L. Graham : I could not prophesy about it, Sir, but Government are 
making inquiries as to what countries permanently keep representatives at 
Geneva and on wliat scale they keep them. * <, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long do Government expect it will 
take to get that information from Geneva.? 

Mr. L. Graham: That depends on factors for which Government are not 
responsible. 

Mr, If. M, Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whom will these gentlemen represent 
in Geneva? 

Mr. L. Graham : Perhaps that question should be asked of the gentleman 
who put the question. » 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It is the Government of India who deputed 
those gentlemen, and that is why mv friend did not want me to answer' 
that question. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: I wanted the Government to answer. 

Mr. L. Graham: I take it, Sir, that an Indian representative will pri¬ 
marily represent India. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will lie represent the Government of India or the 
capitalists of India or the labourers? 

Abolition of the Rebate System aborted by Steamship lines in India.' 

11. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: fa) Are Government aware that 
the Government of South Africa have intervened in the shipping freight 
Avar on the ground that the Conference Lines offer of 15i per cent. 

" rebate ” amounts to a deliberate and open violation of the ocean mail¬ 
carrying contract of the South African Government? 

(b) Are Government aAvare that the, Union Castle Company have been 
notified by the South African Government that unless the offending 
practice referred to in (a) above is immediately discontinued, the Govern¬ 
ment in South Africa Avi'll have to consider giving twelve months’ notice of 
the termination of the mail contract? 

(c) Are Government aAvare that the Government of South Africa have 
further Avamed the Conference Lines-that they (the Government of South 
Africa) will use their powers under the 19li Shipping Combination Dis¬ 
couragement Act to differentiate in respect of harbour charges against any 
lines granting “ rebates ” or other inducements conditional upon shippers 
confining their patronage to those lines? 

(d) If the reply to the above (a), (6) and (c)'be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state whether they have considered the question 
of taking similar steps with a vicav to end the system known as the “rebate 
SA&tem’’? If nob why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a), (h) and (c) Government have 
seen reports in the Press to the effect that the South African Government 
have taken the action indicated by the Honourable Member. 

(d) Government have considered the effect of the rebate system on the 
sea trade of India, but they are not coiiA'inced that its abolition would bo 
in the interests of India as a Avhole. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to say what is the difference between the effect of abolition of deferred 
rebates in South Africa and in India? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Honourable Member invites me 
to assume that the circumstances are identical in. India and in South Africa. 
That is an assumption. Mr. President, that I do not think he is entitled 
to u«k me to make. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I make no assumption. Sir. Are the gen¬ 
eral principles different for South Africa and India? ' 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I think the Honourable Member is 
trying tn p/ay upon the foible of a Scotchman for geo era 1 principles. I am 
quite prepared to admit that the general principles which are applicable in 
one country are also applicable in another. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: To that extent, then, the Honourable 
Member will admit that India has been treated differently fi-oriv South 
Atrtca by the respective Governments. 1 . 


The 

There is 
answer. 


Honourable Sir George Rainy. That is the ease, '-Mr. ' President, 
a difference, as the Honourable Member will observe from my 


The Dacca-Aiucha Railway.. ’ 

. ^ G ^f na vi: (a) Wilt the Government be . pleased to 

abeyance non% fMi ^ 116 Dacca ' Al ' lchfl Railway scheme will be kept in 

* A” sai 4 to *“• *» '"**** 

just Won mn ived fsiTtw. lAmbiT.? estimates . have 


biro,™ or Vrmmuitt <?«*. Wtotam* Fat, ztc ., , 1K to W 

Kb *Raja Raghunandah Prasad Singh: {/,) Has tha n tb r' 
Gm.-rrmiom been drawn to flic A, •/.-t < i • h , attention oi the 

of f:<'(>/;(,iitirs <Vol HI Part n ^ ntubuted t( ? t}ie Indian Journal 

th *> pe T* --“'month* from April to 
,l b--, were inSiR^ TOg0 ‘” bte products Valued 

nwm^TSVtJh \tV Vl <h} hC: in ihe affirmative do th ' rv. ~ 

.! v Miitrtbh* measures p. n .. t „ n cl ° ye Govern - 

m -n» i.rt.dcs m <tu>- sti.<n? effective check'on the 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a.) The Honourable Member presumably refers to an 
article which appeared in Part I of Volume VIII of the Journal. Govern¬ 
ment have seen that article. 

(b) Yes; but the exact value of the imports was Rs. 66,87,570. 

(o) and (rf). Government are aware that the articles to which the Hon¬ 
ourable Member refers are deficient in vitamins, but experts do not con¬ 
sider that they are injurious to health. Government do not, therefore, 
think that the action proposed by the Honourable Member is necessary in 
the interests of public health. A suggestion has been received from a Local 
Government to prohibit the import into, or manufacture within, British 
India of such products unless they are coloured in such a way that they 
cannot be mixed with or passed off as natural ghee without immediate 
detection. This suggestion is being considered. 

Treatment or the Indian Medical Department as Part of the Indian 
, Army. 

14. *Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Arising out of the answers given 
to stared question No. 958 on 18th September, 1927, if Assistant Surgeons 
of the Indian Medical Department are a part of the Indian Army, will the 
Honourable Member state whether it is a fact that paragraph 43 (a) Regu¬ 
lations for the Medical Services of the Army in India,exists, i.'o., “The 
Assistant Surgeon Branch, for duty ordinarily, with British Troops,’’ fur¬ 
ther in all regulations for field service they are included in the tables of 
British and not Indian troops? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer is in the affirmative. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member state how 
he reconciles his answer given to-day with the one that he gave'to my 
question No. 958, taking into consideration at the same time Indian Army 
Instructions, Part B, Nos. 286 and 287, which have sanctioned an in¬ 
crease of pay to the Indian Unattached Lists from' which the I. M. D. 
men are excluded? ' 

Mr. G. M. Young: I am afraid I have not understood that question. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I shall repeat it, Sir. In view of the 
answer given to-day, will the Honourable Member reconcile it with the 
answer he gave to my question No. 958? If he will answer this, I 
shall then ask the second part of, my question. 

Mr. G. M. Young: I think my friend’s difficulty arises out of the fact 
that he attaches too much importance to names The Indian Medical De¬ 
partment men are an .integral part of the Indian Arcm and they do duty 
with British troops while the latter are in India. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: If that is really the case, will the.Hon¬ 
ourable Member sav how is it that these 1. M D. officers take prece¬ 
dence over other British warrant officers of the British Anriv with whom they 
are listed- and how is that the Commissions of I. M. D. officers are 
signed by His Majesty the King? 

.Mr. G, M. Young: I must ask for notice of that question. 

, r z 

Quarters tor Soldiers of the Territorial Force -at Meerut. 

, 35. *Mr, Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 

state if there are quarters provided for the soldiers of the Territorial Force 
of the 9th Jat, 11th Battalion at Meerut? 
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(!;) Is it a fact that even the officers of the Territorial Force are provided 
with very bad quarters without any decent arrangement for bathrooms?.' 

Mr. G. M. Young: (aj During the annual training, the officers of this : ' 
regiment are provided with quarters at their own request. Other ranks 
are accommodated in tents. ' 

(b) Government are informed that the quarters have- adequate bathing 
arrangements. 


Amount laid to the Soldiers and Officers of the Territorial Force” 
for their Daily Rations. 

it). Mr. Mukhtar Singh; (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
=hue the amount paid daily to the soldiers and officers of the Territorial 
Force for their daily rations? 

(hi Am there, any mess arrangements for the officers of the Territorial 
iovcc.u We end and what is the monthly fee for joining the mess besides: 
the expenses incurred at the mess? 

!£ ? e . aV T n ?r man ™*. ? x Fnses incurred by the officers 

monthly expenses P™ 06 ‘ fcemt for Jomm S the mess and paying, for its- 

Gtiior ran l: <fr' e c^ivcT h"ce^rohnn''* re ^ eivc r \ ai ™ as a day in lieu of rations; 
ranks of the Indian Army. ■ S 16 SCa1es a,d do '' vn for corresponding 

( ' 1 '} y° } S -. The subscription i s R s . 8 per month. ' ’• - : * • 

oilier cNjicnses amount to about °^ eX " G 

V ~ or Orderlies for Officers of the Territorial Force. 

-7 - 

Kr- 6. M. Young: F 0 , Sir. . 

„J^swsssr )T»rcoS w™™ E t M ' roMAL 

=S ~ aiew 

a wmen6/ 

PA iZr ** Tnr: T '° VAIj Mn4TrAKy Co ^ EGE ' Sandhurst; 

W? " h " ’^"‘nation open to the candidates of the ' l l - 

8 the wh ^ of British 
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(d) Is there any arrangement for the teaching of Hindi to the Hindu, 
boys who join the Royal Military Sandhurst College? If so, will the- 
Government be pleased to state the number of hours allotted to Hindi in 
a week? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: (a) The subjects ai’e Physics and Chemistry or 
General Science, Intermediate Mathematics, Urdu, Modem Persian, Pushtu^ 
and Sanskrit. 

(b) No, Sir. The "reasons for including Urdu and omitting Hindi are 
that the former is the lingua franca of the Indian Army and that it is* 
desired to limit as much as possible the number of languages included in 
the syllabus as optional subjects. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Neither Hindi nor Urdu is taught at the Eoyal Militai-y College, 
Sandhurst. Both these subjects are, however, taught at the Dehra Dun 
College, and 1 am informed that 15 periods of 35 minutes each are allotted, 
weekly to Hindi. In addition, 25 minutes religious instruction is given, 
doilj to Hindu students in Hindi. 

Discomforts of Loop Line Passengers travelling beyond Kiul 

Junction, 

20. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Has the attention of -the. 
Government been drawn to the great discomfort and inconvenience felt 
by Loop Line passengers going upcountry beyond Kiul Junction, due to the 
absence of any through night up train? Do they propose to remove the 
said grievance by withdrawing 37 Up Passenger from Sealdah to Allahabad-. 
via Jaugliai and in its stead extending the running of 43 Up Loop Passenger 
either up to Delhi or Allahabad? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: The attention of Government has not been drawn 
to the matter. , 

It is not possible for Government to take any part in the arraugement 
of Time Tables. Copies of the question and this answer will 'he sent to • 
the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Extension of the running of Nos. 41 and 42 Express from Howrah 
to Delhi and vice versa. " 

21. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose - 
to extend the gunning of 41 and 42 Express from Howrah to Delhi and 
vice versa instead of from Howrah to Agra Cantonment and vice versa 
as at present, for the convenience of through Loop passengers up to Delhi?' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is not possible for Government to take any 
part in the arrangement of Time Tables. Copies of the question and this, 
answer will be sent to the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Connection of Naya Dumka with the East Indian Railway Loop 

Line. 

22. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if the proposal to connect Naya Dumka (Santhal Parganas) with.' 
the East Indian Railway Loop Line is being given effect to? If so, will 
the Government be pleased to say by what time trains will begin to rum 
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between Kaya Dmnka ancl any station on the Loop Line with which it 
may be in contemplation to connect it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Ban si-Nay a DvmVka-Samthia Railway is 
still under investigation by the East Indian Railway Administration. 

CONTRIBUTIONS DURING THE LAST THREE YEARS TO THE CENTRAL AND PRO¬ 
VINCIAL Revenues by Landholders and Bankers. ; 

•23. ’Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the amount of the contri¬ 
bution made during the last three years by landholders and bankers 
throughout India to the Central and Provincial revenues, Province by 
Province, in different shapes and also indicating the percentage of the 
same? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information required is not in 
the possession of Government and it would be impracticable to attempt to 
■obtain it. 


Powers oe Committees oe the Central and Provincial Legislatures 

TO BE ASSOCIATED WITH THE STATUTORY COMMISSION. - ■ ' 

21. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to slate specifically arid definitely what powers tlie .Committees 
ei Central and Provincial legislatures (to be associated with the Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission) are going to be invested with? - Will these Com¬ 
mittees have the power to examine witnesses and documents?. Will they 

* !,c ,ho !- V to , s " bmit report? Will they have the * power to 
otx nt * ,n .' stn Sc of their contact with the Commission? . '• a ■ : .. 


Tli“f*S°• f-, 0re T; A ’ i be ^oarabla Member is aware 
■ hid,.h™iSr.T ° 1° ‘ ? Commission wide Sis- 

mill., II<!SrVfS iT"*"? «** » h *»gg*Mi «»» a com. 

„ ' ‘ ‘ ' * • '* 

* I .*« 

Payment or a Subsidy to the Aligarh Mail. etc. 

2.'., -Munshi Iswar Satan: Will Government state- 

" delblmd™,Mahomed AH. 
b-M»uo on ltu!ai? t? CU i :a ®SS on of the. All-India .Muslim 

in which Mr. Mabomed 0 ^ ; 0 ^^' a , n f, publishod j n , tlle Press 
I '-eii writ! 011 i -n , r p nc ‘ a letter purporting to have 

Of Z d r of Alisori ‘ 

and which runs as follows.:-^- f 1 Gov emmcntno£ India 
tuJ */’ -Y’" Mr *. Editor. Atir/nrh M„il Win , 

^ ™ >"»» fficf'S JiJ ft 

/2i is !< n feet that the letter referred in oi 

'•>! rt j: i- u f ac j t }, = - - - ° ajcve was written? 

-.M-w’ f», r v.e.h „imle? pa - mor,t h°m September to Januaiy 

11 thv ,‘nonlhtv allowance if ' 

• U, T ffi ‘ Mail? * ' vh,ch pod to be. paid to the 
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(5) the total amount paid to the Aligaih Mail and the period during 

which such payments were made V 

(6) out cf what funds and with whose sanction were these payments, 

if any, made? 

(7) the capacity in which Mr. Coatman was expected to make the- 

payment and to “ give general advice and practical tips ”? 

(8) if it is a piart of the duty of the Publicity Bureau to pay. subsidies 

to newspapers and to give general advice and practical tips? 

(9) the principle on which subsidies are paid to various newspapers. 

and advice is given? 

(10) the names of the newspapers which are in receipt of subsidies 

and the departments through which the subsidies are paid?' 

(11) the duties of the Publicity Bureau of the Government of 

India? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: Government have no information whe¬ 
ther the letter was written. No such letter was received by Mr. Coatman 
who has no acquaintance at all with Mr. Jaffry. The Government of India 
subsidize no newspapers, and no payment has been made by them at any 
time to A he Aligaih Mail. As regards the duties of the Publicity Bureau, 

I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the answer given by 
me to Pandit Hirda\ Nath Kunzru’s question No. 1200, dated the 20th 
September, 1927. The other questions do not arise. 

The Statutory Commission. 

26. *Munshi Is war Saran: Will Government state: 

(1) if they recommended the appointment of the Statutory Com¬ 

mission ? 

(2) if they themselves recommended the appointment of an exclu¬ 

sively Parliamentary Commission or if they recommended the 
inclusion of some Indians in the Commission ? 

(3) if thev at any time consulted their constitutional advisors as 

to the meaning and scope of section 84-A. of the Government 
of India Act or if they independently of or without such advice 
came to the conclusion, if at all, that -the Commission con¬ 
templated by section 84-A. of the Government of India Act 
was to consist exclusively of Members of Parliament? 

(4) if they at any time before a certain number of public men were 
' invited in Delhi in the early part of November 1927 took 

any non-official European or Indian in India into confidence, 
and if so, when and whom? 

(5) i! they consulted any Local Governments, if so, which? 

(('4 if they consulted any organized bodies of depressed classes 
before the appointment of the Statutory Commission? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar : (1), (2), (3), (5) and (6). I regret that I 
am not in a position to make any statement on these matters. The Hon¬ 
ourable Member, however, is doubtless aware that section 84-A. of the 
Government of India Act makes express provision for the appointment of 
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MimsM Iswar Satan: Will the Honourable the Home ^llambm be 

£Sb Wv "o^nSSon 'Surfly was 1 " 1 " 

ix^r ^ 

Act. 

The Honourable Mr. 1. Crerar: I regret very much that I cannot at this 
stfi' r e nndce am fuller statement on the matter. 


Termination of the Contract otih certain Anglo-Indian Schools 

FOR TRAINING TELEGRAPHISTS. 

27 . *Kt. H. M. Joshi: With reference to the reply given on 
the °3rd August. 1927, to my starred question Ho. 142(b), will Government 
be pleased io state whnfc decision they have arrived at in the matter, of 
terminating the agreement with certain Anglo-Indian schools for training 
telegraphists? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The revised method of recruitment of telegraphists »s 
under the consideration of Government. Arrangements will be made to 
give notice of the termination of the agreement to the schools as soon as t 
the scheme is finally settled. ■ ■ 


Levy on Porters at the Howrah Station. 

28. *Mf. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the Agent of the East 
Indian TUvihvay had deputed an officer to enquire into the question of 
the levy made on the porters at tlie Howrah station? 


(b) Is it a fact that, the officer has already made a report? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to publish the report? If not, why not? 


" Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(id Vos. 

(<1 Government do not propose to publish the report, which is purely a 
departmental document. 


Mr, N. M. Joshi: May T lenow. Sir, whether departmental documents 
are not us»!ul to the public? 

Mr. A. A. Tt, Parsons: The publication of such documents is not 
alwujw in the public interest. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: ATny 1 a sir, Sir. whv Government consider that the 
rpwt. an officer on asubject in which'(he public are deeply interested 
'1: >!ihl tint 1 ) 1 - published? 

Mr, A. A. I). Patrons: Officers could not be given the same freedom of 

: 1 IT.";;;;;.A,2r WI '° rif "■ ,bcir ***-««"*& 
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Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the publication of the 
report is not permitted in this ease because the report is against the 
practice so’ far followed. by Government ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is net the reason, Sir. 

Employment of Indians as Wireless Operators. 

29. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) With reference to the reply given on 
'23rd August, 1927, to my starred question No. 140, will Government be 
“pleased to state what steps they have taken to increase the number 

of Indians (excluding Anglo-Indians) as wireless operators? 

( b ) How many Indians (excluding Anglo-Indians) are working as wire¬ 
less operators and how many are under training? . 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) Provision has been 
made in the Budget for 1928-29 for a scheme for the recruitment of a 
•number of Indians (including statutory Indians) for training and subse¬ 
quent employment as wireless' attendants. Wireless attendants will be 
eligible for promotion to the, grade of wireless operator after qualifying 
for such promotion. , 

(b) 23 Indians (exclusive of Anglo-Indians) are employed as wireless 
-operators including 13 employed as wireless wheatstone operators. There 
are none at present under training. 

Establishment of a Provident Fund fob the workers in the 
Ordnance and Clothing Factories. 

30. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: With reference to the reply given on 
19th September, 1927, to my starred question No. 1138, regarding the 
‘establishment of a Provident Fund for the workers in the Ordnance and 

Clothing Factories, will Government be pleased to state whether they 
liave arrived at a final decision in the matter, and if so, what it is ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Government have not yet arrived at a final decision 
regarding the provident fund inferred to by the Honourable Member, but 
hope to do so at an early date. 

Hours of Work and weekly Rest Day of Railway- Employees. 

31. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) With reference to the reply given on 
22nd August, , 1927, to my starred question No. 150, regarding the hours 
-of work and weekly rest day of railway employees, will Government be 
-pleased to state what is the result of their examination of the question ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Indian Railway Association has appointed a 
sub-committee to consider certain labour questions? If so, which questions 
are going to be considered by the sub-committee? 

(c) Do Government propose to appoint a workers’ representative on 
"the sub-committee referred to in (b) ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) The Railway Board have 
received from the Indian Railway Conference Association a copy of a 
Resolution passed at its Conference on October, 1927, which embodies 
'the results of that Association’s consideration of the questions of hours 
'of work aud -weekly rest of railway emplojees. This resolution is now 
.receiving the 'consideration of Government. 
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(h) Government understand that the Indian Railway Conference Asso¬ 
ciation propose to consider the formation of a section within the Associa¬ 
tion to den] with questions relating to labour on railways, which may come 
before the Association. • - 

(c) The composition cf such a section, if formed, would not be fixed 
by Government but would be governed by the Rules of the Indian Rail¬ 
way Conference Association. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether Government will make ;a 
recommendation, as regards the proposal contained in part (c) of my ques¬ 
tion, to the Railway Conference? * , 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy!: I do not think it would be possible 
for Government to take the action contemplated by the Honourable 
Member, Sir. The Indian Railway Conference Association is a confer¬ 
ence of the railway administrations and it would not be possible to admit 
labour representatives into an organisation of that kind without completely 
changing its constitution. 


(1) Creation- of Employment Exchanges. (2) Collection of statis¬ 
tics or Unemployment. 

32. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: With reference to the reply given to my 
smrred question ho. 149 on 23rd August, 1927, will Government be pleased 

labour* Offfn 1 1C C n qm n Y reterred to / s bein g made by the International 
flint cnmiS ?'tA i] r Go . vernment of India, and what i B the result of 

rl"£i2r tL^ Gatlon £ of employment exchanges, and (b> 
regarding the collection of statistics of unemployment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The enquiry to which I 

VimTsf iV^-ivaTa/c tH ® H ° nou . rabI . c Member’s question* on the 23rd 
wamSimfwii! L " nq V' r - V b - v lhe , International Labour Conference in 

in W cS,.«fwill; s tSS? b i v e G r rnment of india 

raised },v fhis ,% • • , * reab y of Versailles. The question 

■ mquiii is receiving the consideration of Government.- 

IhtomnmoN OF THE employment of Women ukmrgkound in Mines 

when the rules prohibitin^tho emnlo Gov ® rn ? ient be pleased to state 
"•iH be published and en'forccd ? " ° ' VOmen underground in mines 

F- «. !„,« (M of So g, «. *• nth reWy, 

l-.mU have been received onlv recently and i V *, eWs of fjhe Mmmg 

. and aie under consideration. 

Deduction of Wages. 

•>4. 'Mr. N. M. Joshi: tv;n 

' vh;>{ <:ta "« the question of deduction • be Phased to state 

■ ne to n decision, what is the decision? ' ° CS ls now > and if they have 

,, J*' stable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra- r ’ 

.. y'rcirlvrmn the replies received n ■ Government are at nre- 
‘V'V*- 1h ; ** W, lU. and n ve not VM C1 ^ uI f ^ter No. L !l418 

' m ?V “’ *•*«<*- no( i«t arrived at any definite deeh 
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. Introduction of Legislation regarding the Prompt Payment of 

Wages. 

85. "Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
when they propose to introduce- legislation regarding the prompt payment 
of wages? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter is still under 
consideration and I am not yet in a position to make a definite statement 
on the subject. 

Alleged Assault on ms Trollymen by Mr. Bengangh of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

86. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (ja) Is it a fact that Mr. Bengangh, an S. D. O. 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway, assaulted and beat his trollymen on or 
about the 21st October, 1927 ? 

( b ) If so, will Government be pleased to state what action Government 
have taken in the,matter? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if this is the first time that 
Mr. Bengangh has committed such an offence? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no report of any 
such occurrence but are making enquiries from the Agent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether they will publish the result 
of their inquiry? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will let the Honourable Member know what 
the Agent replies. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is there any harm if the world outside also gets this 
information? 

/ 

■Educational Facilities for Railway Employees. 

87. *Mr, N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state- 
whether they have received a report from the officer who was appointed 
to enquire into the educational facilities for railway employees? 

(b) If they have received the report, when do thev propose to publish 
it? 

(e) What action do Government propose to take on the report? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Copies of the report have been placed in the Library. 

(c) No decisions have yet been reached. The report is under consi¬ 
deration 

Improvement of the System of recruiting Seamen in Calcutta and 
c Bombay'. 

38. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
Avhat they propose to do to improve the system of recruiting seamen in 
the ports of Calcutta and Bombay ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: At Calcutta the Government 
appointed in 1924 as Shipping Master an officer recruited from the mer¬ 
cantile marine to supervise personally the recruitment of seamen at that 

B 
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pori and to formulate a scheme witli a view to eradicate the prevalent 
abuses. Since that appointment conditions have begun to improve and 
in order to leave the Shipping Master more time to exercise a greater 
measure of personal supervision the superior staff of the Calcutta Shipping 
Office was further strengthened last year by the creation of a new appoint¬ 
ment of Assistant Shipping Master. In addition an employment register 
of serangs has also been started at the Shipping Office, Calcutta. As 
regards Bombay the question of talcing action on similar lines is at present 
under consideration. 




Establishment of a. Fines Fund in the Indian Postal 

Department. . 

39. -Mr. E. M, Joshs.: (a) With reference to the reply given on 
August, 192/, to the starred question No. 464, will Government be 
pleased to state when they propose to establish a Fines Fund in the 
Postal and Telegraph Department? ■ ' 

(t) Do Government propose to take the co-operation of the repre- 
n ncs of the Postal and Telegraph Unions in administrating the Fines 
Tuna when established? 

hcen h amAeTat able ^ Nath ("> No decision has yet 

(b) Tn view of the small amount recovered all over India anrl Burma 

5* H r UtnW .« Ambers sugg7sLi will bfimcepld 

• TUtc for lhe P lesent . even if it is decided to establish a Fine Fund. 

^ Amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

amend the WorfenenWlomnef 'a T* pr ?P Qse to introduce a Bill to 
miserl on 25th of August, 1927? ” Act 1Q Hns preRent SeBf;ion as pro- 

«w G0TC '"‘ m “* We to bo 
U'hh to take (his opporEv of v S , the presenl; Session, but I 

«/ the Act i= contemplated and that the ™ Cleai i t l! i fc i 10 general revision 
limited to remedy such defects in hJ V?. poSR | B of Government wall be 
- experience nf i)s “ 

Mr. ir. it. Joshi: Mnv j nc i. q: v , , ,, . ° 

Government of India consulted' the om™*..- W , f ™ min S ti»e Bill, the 
f-m problem? organisations which are interested in 

The Honourable Sir Ehupendta Nath Mitra: No Sir 
Kr - »«*: May I ask, Sil , why? ’ SU * 

:;:7 hlolE?- My Honour ®We friend is 

I,'.';; " h ' n f!lc ' B >11 enmoj before thp TTV m connection with legists- 

employees in India? 
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( b ) How many of the Unions are registered now? 

(c) How many are recognised by the Agents of the respective 

Railways? 

(d) Why certain Unions are not recognised? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am collecting the information from Railway 
.Administrations and hope to be able t-o supply it to the Honourable 
Member in a fortnight or three weeks’ time. 

Recognition oe Railway Unions. - 

42. *Mr. N, M. Joshi: (jot) With reference to the reply given on 
'55th August, 1927', to'starred question No. 349, will Government be pleased 
to state whether they have completed consideration of the question of the 
■recognition of the Unions of railway employees by. the Agents of the 
Railways? 

( b ) If so, what is the decision? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) and (b). The matter is still 
under consideration. 

Number oe Convictions secured in Prosecutions of Managers, 
Assistant Managers or Owners oe Mines. - - 

43. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

the number of convictions secured in prosecutions of either the managers 
•of assistant, managers'or owners of mines under section 40(1) and 40(2) and 
in how many cases of such convictions, punishment of imprisonment was 
given? - • 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state in how many cases referred 
to in (a) serious of fatal accidents had taken place? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). For the 
required, information the Honourable Member is referred to Section IV 
of the Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines on the. working 
of the Act, copies of which are available in the Library of the House. 

'Welfare oe Workers employed in Factories owned and managed by 

the Government oe India. 

44. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (la) Will Government be pleased to state 
how many factories' under the Indian Factories Act are owned and managed 
by the Government of India, the classes of factories and what is the total 
number of workers in them? 

(b) Will Government he pleased to state whether they have any special 
department watching over the welfare of the workers employed in the 
'factories owned and managed by the Government of India? If not, do 
they propose to consider the advisability of either establishing such a 
■department or at least appointing an officer for that purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The information is 
being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member as soon 
ag possible. 

(;b) The answer is in the negative. No such proposal is at present 
under the consideration of the' Government of India. 
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Mr. 2f. M. Joshi: Mar I ask, Sir, whether the Government, ot Indie; 
tie not care in look after the welfare of their employees? 

'The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, that suggestion does 
not arise out of the reply which I have given to the Honourable Member's 
nue«tion. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: May I ask, Sir, how then the Government of India 
look after the welfare of their employees? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The departments con¬ 
cerned and (lie heads of departments under them do look after the interests 
of the employees and. if the employees consider that their interests 1 are' 
not being sufficiently looked after, they do not hesitate to take advantage 
of the Appeal and Memorial Rules to‘ventilate their grievances and bring 
them to the notice of the proper authorities. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether every Government officer 
is ari expert in labour welfare? 

Mr. President: Mr. .Joshi. 

Mr. N. H. Joshi: I expected a reply, Sir. 

Mr. President: Mr. Joshi. 


Exemption of Operatives in Factories from the various Sections of the 
Indian Factories Act. 

drawn to a statement pn^e fFof the ^ n V on of Government’ been 
ihnt an unsatisfactory feature of ^ factorieB for 1925 > 

year in the number of factories in n m if If fclG . m ° reaSe over the last 
exempted from the various sections of the'Act? ma] ’° rity of ^ratives are 

to !i ei!H L f 0 ^repor^ e fron?tbe U provinciM e G e ^ to Statc wlietller 

exemptmns and stating what cornLnSL ? Go J ernme nts justifying such 
G'e !o*s of protection caused ? by the pvpf ^ Gen Provided for workers 
rx:it,< hunt aliens of each exemption? ptlon and als ° stating the 

f<h T)o they propose to publish these reports? T t „«+ , 

Th « *»«®. » Bhnpsndra X ” ? U °" ' 

Ulra ' («) The answer is in the 

f the Factories Act 

• F sss&tsi " ia 

t}lf ‘ Gov c int s G ° Vernmcnt of to call Z 

l; tkv* 

,..k;«:■ K - m. **»**™. 
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lias been certified as having successfully withstood a flame-proof test 
should be installed in Indian mines where there is any risk of inflammable 
gas? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they have taken 
to carry cut the suggestion in (a)? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendm Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

( b ) No step has yet been taken to enforce by regulation the use of 
‘"certified” flame-proof electrical apparatus. 

Increase in the Death Rate tn the Asansol Mining Settlement, 

47. '-‘Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to a statement on page 2 of the report of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines for 1926, that the death rate in the Asansol Mining Settlement 
increased from 16'1 to 19 per thousand? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they have taken 
to improve'the conditions in'such way as to bring down the death rate? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (ft) Yes. 

(b) The Bengal Mining Settlements Act, 1912, empowers the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to take suitable measures to prevent the outbreak or 
spread of dangerous epidemic disease in mining settlements. A Bill 
was introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 24th August, 1927, 
to 'amend ’and consolidate- the law relating to the control and sanitation 
Of mining settlements In Bengal, and one of the objects of that Bill is, 
by giving increased powers to the Mines Board of Health, to make it a 
more efficient instrument for enforcing sanitary measures. 

* ( 

Nomination oe an Indian Representative to the Federal Council 

, in British Malaya.. . 

• 48. ,! Mr. N. M, Joshi: Has the attention of Government .been drawn 

do the statement in the report of their Agent for British Malaya that, no 
Indian representative has been nominated to the Federal Council and, <if 
jso, ,what steps have they taken to remedy the grievance? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The 
•Government ‘of, India have made suitable representations on the subject 
of Indian representation to the Malayan .Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know whether any reply has. been received 
-to the representation? , . (l 

,<' Mr. Gk S. Bajpai: No, Sir. No reply hastbeen received yet. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I know when the representation was made? 

Mr. Gr. S. .Bajpai: The representation was made in September last, 
.i.e., long before notice of the Honourable Member’s question was received. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Thank you. 

.Impro ; vement oe Quarters eor the. .Married Indian Labourers in 

British Malaya. 

49. *Mr. N. M.' Joshi: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the statement in the report of their Agent in British Malaya 
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t! , at tfae present-stale of boning of workers provides for little privacy m- 
lhe ca c e of married labourers? 

{b) Will they be pleased to state what steps are being taken to secu .e 
iinproveinent in this respect? 

Kr. G. S. Bajpai; (a) Yes. 

(hi The matter has been taken up with the Government of Malaya. 


Recruitment or Sub-Assistant Surgeons erom Mabbas by the- 

Malayan Government. 

.',0. *Mr, N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be ■ pleased to state- 
whether their attention has been drawn to the suggestion made by-, their 
Agent- in British Malaya that Sub-Assistant Surgeons from Madras should 1 , 
he recruited by the Malayan Government? 

(t) Will they be pleased to state what steps they have-taken-to reeorn- 
nicnd lids measure to the Malayan Government? . .. , 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: («) Yes. ... ...... . ,, 

(h) It is understood that the Government of Malaya realise, the import¬ 
ance of employing, for the administration of medical relief to. Indian (estate; 
labourers, persons familiar with their ways and. possessing suitable, medical 
qualifications. In the circumstances the Government : of India do , jnot- 
consider it desirable or necessary to press for the .employment by, the- 
Colonial Government of any particular class of doctors. 


Death Rate and Sickness in the Quarantine Gash? at Port 
Swettenham, Malaya.. 

~/l. *Mr. 21. M. Joshi: (a) Has the attention of Government been- 
drawn to the statement in the report of their Agent for British Malaya 
that the death rate and sickness in the .Quarantine Camp at- Port 
Swettenlinm are phenomenally high? • ; 

(/r) If so, wiii they he pleased to state what steps are being taken to 
r.uitdy the state of things? .. ... 

(e) Will they bo pleased- to state whether they propose to place this 
muttc-r before the Standing Emigration Committee? - : 

Mr, G, S. Bajpai; (a) Yes. - : 


(b) and (r) The Government- of-India 
r-nbjr-H, and will apprise the Sfoudirig 
r.-^nh in due course. 


have made inquiries on the- 
Emigration Committee of the 


Y'rr.n tov. more Oimr.m.Y Service or Boon, etc., in the Skits cabbying 

Ei-hgpants Overseas. 

4JtaSS£»wX 

w*yU. it •“ ** *«>**■« 

’** *!/” XAW1 ha ' v lhe ? takento secure these conveniences? 
™ r > G- S, Bajpai; pq Y^. 
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(b) The matter has been brought to the notice of the Controller of 
Labour, Malaya, by the Agent of the Government of India whose further 
report is awaited. 


Statement of the Cotton Textile Tariff Board regarding Problems 

RELATING TO LABOUR. 

1 

53. 'Mr, N, M, Joshi: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the following statement in the report of the Cotton Textile Tariff 
Board: "These and other problems relating to labour call for a more com¬ 
prehensive enquiry than the limits of our terms of reference permit’’? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state when they propose to male 
the enquiry recommended by the Tariff Board? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(b) The problems specifically referred to by tbe Tariff Board in this 
connection related to education, which is a matter for the Provincial 
Government. On various other matters connected with labour the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have, as the Honourable Member is aware, enquiries in 
progress. 

Nomination of an Expert to the Committee appointed by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office to study Questions regarding Native 

Labour. 

54. 'Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government - be pleased to state the 
name of the expert nominated On then* recommendation to the Committee 
appointed by the International Labour Office to study and consider the ques¬ 
tions regarding Native Labour? 

. Vi • » Hi >r •„'» A' Mi j ifjj a 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir Selwyn Ereemantle 

was elected by the Governing Body- 

31! 1. O’ 'll 'V J > o' 

Mr. N. .M, Joshf : May I know, Sir, whether his name was recommend¬ 
ed by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. 

^ t* *1 * XT* % t * a f i ( 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May ,1 ask, ,Sir, whetlier'he was appointed by the 
Governing Bod\ of the International Labour Office on the recommenda¬ 
tion; either of the Government of'India 1 or of the Secretary of State? 

{ f, t x rj /wt '] fft Gl * *r V *f } j 

The Honourable Sir,Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have already stated kt 
my answer that he was elected by the Governing Body But T do not 
Imow of the reasons underlying that election, Sir. 

r 1 

Appeals of dismissed Railway Employees. 

:55. 'Mr. N..M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state to which 
authorities appeals' ’may be made by railway emploj ees who ai’e dismissed, 
and under what conditions? 

r u (, ! O" 3 * k - " 

' Mr, 'A 1 . A. L.' Parsons :< The < 1 Honourable Member is referred to rule 
298(4) of State Railway Open Line Code, Volume II A conv of this, 
rule will bo sent to the Honourable Member 
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E EMULATIONS FOB THE PROTECTION OF WoRKEBS EMPLOYE® IN DANGEROUS 
ABB UNHEALTHY INDUSTRIES. 

5G. *Mr. N. M. JosM: (a) Are Government aware that under the 
"English Factory and Workshop Act regulations are made protecting the 
workers employed in dangerous aud unhealthy industries'? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether there are such regula¬ 
tion? made under the Indian Factories Act? If so, for which industries? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra; (a) Yes. These regula¬ 
tions are made under section 79 of the British Factory and Workshop Act 
which authorises the Secretary of State to certify certain processes, etc., 
to he dangerous. 

(b) The Indian Factories Act contains no provision corresponding. to 
section 79 of the British Factory and Workshop Act. It is therefore not 
possible to make any regulations under the' Indian Factories ‘Act- corre¬ 
sponding to those made under section 79 of the British Act. The rules 
made by Local Governments under the Indian Factories Act, however, 
contain certain provisions relating to the health and safety of the workers 
in factories. 

Sir. H. M. Joshi: May I Imow, Sir, whether Government will consider 
< >e advisability cf passing legislation on the lines of the regulations made 
in England? 

C "onriderMk,n° Urable ** Bhu P endla Nath Mitra: ‘ The matter will receive 

Diseases notified as Industrial or Occupational . under the 
Workmens Compensation. Act. ... 

diPc^se^hm'/co^/m^ JYjlf pleased 1 to, state what 

Workmen's Compensation Actf as - ln dustml or occupational under the 

und« 6 tS° n WorW?s The occupational diseases 

"ill in,, 1*0 ?' LoSworcnimfe &.J? 8 ?“ thl! of Iadia 

U,an U,ac<l which have been'named f Beases 

that inquiry wifi he ^ iI ^?°? ou ^le,Member’s 

T hl * Member Ith ’ok- said 

^ 1 - if -*■ tt^ssa 

HaTIFIOAtION or THE 

iNTUim.vnoNAL Labour" Co'TrrS,, REC ° JB!a ' DATross of the 
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(fa) Win they be pleased to state what steps legislative or otherwise they 
have taken to give effect to each of them ? 

,.?! Honourable Sir George Rainy: (<,) The Government of India have 
ratified t ie following foyo Draft Conventions adopted bv the International 
-Labour Couference at its 3rd Session: 


(1) Diafb Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of 

.young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers. 

(2) Draff. Convention concerning the compulsory medical examina¬ 

tion of children and young persons employed at sea. 

(b) Executive instructions have been issued by Local Governments to 
give effect to the provisions of both of these Conventions pending neces¬ 
sary legislation. 

'r ' r 

Haj ^Pilgrims. 

1 l 

59. *Haji Abdoola Haroon : "Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many Baj piLgriuis returned to India tout of the total 
number of pilgrims that went to the Haj during the year 1927 ? 

(fa) how many return tickets were issued in all durinw the vear 
1927? ' S 

(c) how many of those pilgrims who had taken return tickets in 

1927 did not return to India? 

(d) how many pilgrims kept deposits in the year 1927 with the 

Government or the shipping companies for their passage, 
etc., and what was the total amount of such deposits? 

(c) whether those deposits have been returned to the pilgrims con¬ 
cerned? 

“ r* ^ 

(/) how much interest was realised from those deposits and how 
were they speht9 O' " - 

' * (£7) whether there is; any amount, remaining unclaimed .with Gov- 

- > ‘eminent from the deposits of 1927? If so, what is the total 
amount?,, 

! : < 1 * , 

Mr. G: S.'Bajpai: Information has been called for from the Local Gov¬ 
ernments concerned and will be supplied to the Honourable Member, when 
received 

V f ii 

LOSS INCURRED BY THE RAILWAYS OWING TO PASSENGERS TRAVELLING 

1 - ■ ~ f without Tickets. 

( * 

60. *Mr. Mukhtax Singh.: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state since when the complaint has been received about passenger^ travel¬ 
ling without 'tickets ? 

(b) Have, the different Railways made any estimate of the loss on this 
account ? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the amount of loss 
estimated by the different Railways during the last three years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and' (fa). The evil is probably as old as 
railways themselves: in recent year's its .-dimensions, were brought to the 
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particular notice of Railway Administrations generally when the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Administration raised the whole question before the 
Indian Railway Conference Association in 1922. 

(c) I lay on the table a statement shewing the estimated losses for' 
the calendar year 1924, the half year ending 30tli June, 1925, and the 
financial year 1925-26. 


Statement showing the number of passengers detested travelling without ]tickets on Class I 
Railways and the amounts collected from them during the year ended 31st December T 
- - 1924. . 


Railways. 


Number of 
passengers 
detected 
travelling 
without tickets. 


Total amount 
collected from 
the number of 
passengers 
detected tra¬ 
velling without 
tickets. 


. .Remarks. > ■. 


1. Assam Bengal . 

2 . Bengal Nagpur t . . . , 

3. Bengal and Not ch Western 

, • , . , 1 .,, 

4. Bombay, Baroda and Contri 

Indio. . . 

6. Burma 

. tv. , .... " 1 

6. Eastern Bengal. . 

7. 'East Indian . ' . \ 

8. Great Indian Peninsula 

9. Jodhpur . ’ G 

I0 - : M ttX„tr d Si> “ h «" 

11 • Nizo-n’s Guaranteed State 

, I 

12. North Western . ■ 

13. Otidh and Rohil’cund 


H. RohUkund and Kumaon . 
10. South Indian 

Total 


No. 

Rs. 

27,635 

22,168 

162,723 

2,44,069 

113,021 

88,169 

410,982 

3,42,818 

187,209 

1,28,267 

178,140 

2,30,644 

166,487' : 

1,68,408 

322,297 

3,37,238 : 

84,649 

81,274 

* V r 3 


26,469 • -• 

" 23,526 

369,784 

' 4,75,649 

139,222 

2,11,115 . 

12,196' 

, : ; ! 20,470 

147,105 

! . 1,48,450y 

2,347,810 

\ ’ 25,12^244~ 


Includes 

mendicants. 

\ * 

6,032" 

Includes 

mendicants. 

148.789- 

Includes' si 
mendicants. 

19,864 

Includes 

mendicants. 

96,687." 

Includes 
, mendicants. 

24,662 

Includes 
, mendicants. 

198 

Includes-,. 

: mendicants. 

.1,078 

Mi 

Includes , i ' 
mendicants. 

189' 

Includes : ■ 
mendicants: 

. >! 171 

’ft*" > 
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Statement shoiving the number of passengers detected travelling without tickets on Class J 
Railways and the amounts collected from them during the half year ended 30th June 
1925. 


Railway*!. 

Number of 
passengers 
detected 
travelling 
without tickets. 

Total amount 
collected from 
number of 
passengers 
detected 
travelling 
without tickets. 

i 

I 

Remarks. 

! 

- 

No. 

Rs. 


1. Assam Bengal . 

16,135 

10,173 


2. Bengal Nagpur 

82,564 

1.17,867 

• 

3. Bengal and North Western. 

54,398 

42,937 


4. Bombay, Baroda and 

Central India. 

170,288 

1,75,676 

Includes 6 

mendicants. 

5. Burma .... 

96,943 

67,991 


6. Eastern Bengal. 

63,024 

1,04,940 


7. East Indian 

72,816 

71,052 

Includes 1 

mendicants. 

8. Great Indian Peninsula 

156,789 

1,70,248 

Includes £ 

mendicants. 

9. Jodhpur .... 

4,044 

6,169 

. 

Includes 

mendicants. 

10. Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta. 

32,117 

40,040 

Includes 

mendicants. 

11. Nizam’s Guaranteed State . 

18,652 

12,779 

Includes 

mendicants. 

12. North Western . 

177,343 

2,42,091 

Includes < 
mendicants. 

13. Oudli and Rohilkund. 

84,522 

1,23,023 

Includes r 
mendicants. 

14. Rohilkund and Kumnon 

5,964 

11,100 

Includes 

mendicants. 

15. South Indian , 

50,186 

62,224 

i 

! 


Total 

- 1,080,785 

12.58,310 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Destruction of some Bales of Cotton by Fire at Amalner station. 

61. *Sir Victor Sassoon: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the report in the Times of India of the 3rd December. 
1927, regarding the destruction of some bales of cotton at Amalner station 
by fire? 

( b ) Is it a fact that though, in the opinion of the Court of Appeal 
upheld by the Privy Council, the loss was due to the negligence of the 
Company, the Company were not liable as the negligence was not wilful? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take necessary steps hv which the 
liability for any loss due to negligence, whether wilful or net, should be 
borne by the Railways and not by the consignees? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Government have seen the report. 
The Company were held not to be liable as the consignment was booked 
at owner's risk. 

(b) It is open to the public by paying full railway charges to maintain 
the railway’s liability for consignments. 

(c) The exemption of liability of the railway in the case referred to was 
due to a special contract in the form of a risk note, entered into by the 
sender in consideration of a reduction in rates. The terms of the risk 
note were revised in October, 1924, on the recommendation of the Risk 
Note Committee and the Government do not consider that any further 
revision is necessary. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Risk note means ordinary risks and not any ques¬ 
tion of negligence. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. The risk note, as I understand it, 
covers Railways against negligence but does not cover them against wilful 
misconduct. 1 may add that the terms of the risk note were settled by 
a Committee, on which I think there was a majority of Members of this 
House—there were certainty three Members—and I believe that our practice 
in this country is the same in all essentials as that in Great Britain. 

Leave Rules'] of the Subordinate Staff of the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

62. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the officers of the Great Indian Penin¬ 

sula Railway of the old Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company ai-e governed by the Fundamental Leave Rules, 
whereas the subordinates of the railways of the old Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company are stil'l governed by the 
old Company’s leave rules; and 

(b) if the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will Government give 

their reasons for the differential treatment? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ( a ) No, both officers and subordinates of the 
old Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company are still governed by the 
old Company’s leave rales. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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Audit and Accounts Staff of the Great India insula Railway. 

' 63. *Mr. N. M, Joshi: With reference ; o the answer to unstarred 
•question No. 171 of 4th March, 1927, r r -- uing the Audit and Accounts 
staff of the Great Indian-Peninsula Railway, will Government -be pleased 
to state whether the information has since been collected, and ' 

' (a) if the answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to lay a copy of the same on the table? : 

(b) if the answer be in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to say how the matter stands now? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would invite the Honourable 
, Member's attention to the reply sent to him with Mr. Penny’s letter 
No. D.-814-E. E., dated the 8th March, 1927. A copv will be found in 
the Library of the House. 


New Leave Rules for the Subordinate Staff ok Railways. 

64. --Mr. N. M. Joshi: («) Is it a fact that the Government ir 
reply to starred question No. 868 of 11th March, 1927, stated “they hopec 

, n , e Y„iSf, ve rules for raihva y subordinates will be got out before"'tin 
.end of 1927 ? • . . ■ 

(b) Is it a fact that they have not been introduced as yet? 

(c) Is it a fact that the question of revised leave rule's has been 
under the consideration of the Government ever since 3919? 

?i? T bftaSdu b 0 ea? leaSed *° ^ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) and (b). Yes. 

•(c) 1923-24 is, I think, the correct year. 

{d) Government are not in a position to do so. 

Control of Porters at Delhi Station. 

'Mr. Parsons in therepJy^veno^^th A^ 6 t^iao- 6 statement made ^ 
No. 279, regarding the porters at V 92 '’-. t0 my starred question 

sidering the possibility of controlling tllat tLe A ? ent is con ‘ 

~ Yr; a to ^ 

Inconveniences of Passengers at Raibart 

on the Eastern Be W ;al BaiIway^^ Stations 
06 . -Mr. Anwar-ul-Aztm: M \\6li +i, r . 
wlmt is the arrangement at Rajbari^ ra£® be Phased to state 

for tW T P assen S ei ' s Soing to Earidpur' 3 wW® ° n tllc Eastern. Bengal 
for their shelter at night? ° x and P u L who travel by the Dacca Mail, 

r Cc) ^e 1 cooli^ 0 avaffable*there aeCa f : l^ a ^ ^ 

“■ “ d «* carriages on the side lines for, 
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(rZ) What is the general arrangement at Rajbari railway station for 
-parddnaehin ladies and third class passengers? 

1J (c) Is there any waiting room at the railway station at Faridpur for third 
and intermediate class passengers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (c), (d) and (e). Government are not aware 
of the exact arrangements. 

• (b) From Calcutta at 4-15 and from Dacca at 22-44. 

Employment of Muslims on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

67. :; Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the total strength of Officers and clerks in the offices of the Traffic 
Manager, Agent, Chief Auditor and the Controller of Stores, of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway at Calcutta? 

(b) When were these offices established? 

(c) What is the percentage of Muslims therein? 

(d) How long has it been under the management of the State? 

(e) Is there any circular or rule for the guidance of those administra¬ 
tions, concerning the recruitment of the minority, majority and other com¬ 
munities and statutory Indians? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have any 
objection to making a rule to-offer at least 45 per cent, of the new vacancies 
in the Eastern Bengal Railway system to qualified Muslims? 

^ Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Honourable Member will find a state¬ 
ment showing the number of superior appointments in the offices men¬ 
tioned by him in the pink book of the Eastern Bengal Railway for 1927-28. 
This statement will be repeated in the pink book which will be supplied 
to him when the budget estimates are presented at the end of this month. 
Details of the establishment of clerks will be found in the establishment 
rolls of the railway, a copy of which is in the Library. 

(b) and ( d ). The Eastern Bengal Railway was acquired by the State on 
the 1st of July, 1834, and it can be assumed that these offices were in 
existence then. 

(c) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply which 
T gave on the 13th September, 1927, to Mr. Abdul Haye’s questions 
No. 1001, 1003, 1006 and 1009, which is equally applicable to the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 

(/) Government are not prepared to make a rule in the sense suggested 
by the Honourable Member. As was stated in my reply to Mr. Abdul 
Have, their policy with regard to communal representation was com¬ 
municated to Raihvay Administrations including the Eastern Bengal 
Railway Administration and they have no reason to believe that it is not 
being properly carried out. 

Carriages on the Darjeeling -Himalayan Railway, 

68. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
v hat is the relation of the Government with the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railwtiy ? 

( b ) Are the carriages, in the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, provided 
with any kind of convenience for passengers? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : («) The Railway was constructed under the 
Bengal Tramway Act. For details I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the History of Indian Railways, a copy of which is in the Library. 

(b) Yes. • ' - - 


Inconveniences of 


Passengers at Chandpur and Goalundo Ghat 
. Stations. 


G9. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: («) Will the Government bo pleased to state 
what facilities the Eastern Bengal Railway give to the travelling public 
in the matter of bathrooms in the running trains?’ 

(b) Is it a fact that the trains when they reach Goalundo Ghat station, 
come back with passengers from the steamers from Chandpur, Narayanganj. 
and other places, without any formality of dusting and cleaning the bath¬ 
rooms with phenvle and other disinfectants? 1 

(c) Is it not a fact that sweet vendors are allowed to sell their wares on 
the coal and sands without any covering on them? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what facilities the railway 
authorities give to third class passengers to get .out of the trains at 
Goalundo Ghat, where there is no raised platform? 

(e) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the deplorable 
condition prevading at Chandpur (Assam-Bengal Railway) and Goalundo 
Ghat (Eastern Bengal Railway) with regard to the carriage of passengers" 
luggage, from the tram to the steamer and vice versa, and will the Govern- 

what ” c fl,a — ta » «*• *»* -a -STS, 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) Except on the suburban services ■nvaM-icfillv 

SriS 5 ™ 5 " °""” g6E Eastem Bowl Railway, are provided 

of information on 

and this reply Wthe aS of S Member's question 

doubt l alee any steps thS ™, be retuS? ^ M "’ ay ' wh ° wiU 

i>« ( £2! m 1 ““ 6 

E^-uttere 0 N Government Test Horse at Aettoee. 

<0. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: («) Will the o n , 7 
UaV tlK A ' ilWro Tast i» maintained^) 

(b) What is the total strength of officials: nr,a - 
(Cl Is there any Muslim ‘ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra w at v nr. 

v™”\”V° 2 - I ” i ' intainin ? 41,0 Government tSTeS *',?'* cost to Gov- 
7 ( ~ 2 ' amounted to Ils. 1 00 80S H °use, Alipore, dmin. the 

«'l i sect and indirect charges, being ft hMJ 

art ] 0 ?q C ' l0lT °< «» Government Test Ho, ?, **■ , 

■ consisted of 57 superior and W W 
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Utilisation of the Interest accumulated in Government Savings 
■ Banks and other Banks in the name of Muslim Investors. 

71, -Mr. A,3war-ul-Azim : (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
what they propose to do with the accumulated interest in Government 
Savings Banks and other banks in the name of the Muslim investors 
who do not claim them now? 

(6) Will they have any objection to spending that sum for the benefit 
of the Muslims in general? 

(e) Are the Government prepared to consult Muslim opinion in general 
whether that sum could be utilised for the education of Muslim youths 
abroad? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to the answer given in the Council of State on the 
12th September, 1927, to the Honourable Sir Haroon Jafar’s question 
No. 118 on the same subject. The Government of India have no control 
over the unclaimed interest on money standing to the credit of depositors 
in private banks. 

Employment of Muslims in Offices under the control of the 
Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

72. *Mr. Auwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
what steps they have taken or they propose to take to increase the number 
of Mussalmans in the ministerial establishment of the four offices (Cen¬ 
tral Stationery and Stamps, Central Forms Stores, Central Publication 
Branch, and Central Printing Press) located at Calcutta under the admi¬ 
nistrative control of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
where the percentage of Mussalman clerks is only 7, as stated by the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour, 
in his reply to my starred question No. 414 on the 25th August, 1927? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state why out of a total number 
oi vacancies of 113 only 27 were offered to Muslims (vide the answer to 
part (/) of the question, quoted in part (a) above) and whether the 30 per 
cent, which the Honourable Member makes up in his reply to the same 
question, does not include piece-workers and others who are not employed 
on any permanent basis? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what is the percentage of 
Muslims in the Government of Tndia Press in Calcutta, who hold permanent 
jobs there? Is it a fact that there is only one Mussalman reader out of 
45 readers, three revisers out of 15, and not a single copy-holder out of 
45? 

( d ) Is it a fact that the clerks of the four offices, mentioned above, 
submitted a memorial to the Honourable Sir B. N. Mitra, Member of the 
Department of Industries and Labour, in February, 1927, regarding their 
increase of pay? 

(e) If the reply is in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased to 
state what steps have been taken or are likely to be taken in 'that behalf? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Appointments to 
vacancies in the .ministerial 'establishment of the Branches of tha 
Stationery and Printing Department in Calcutta are made from a list of 
qualified candidates who have passed a preliminary examination, conducted? 

c 
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hr the; Controller-of Printing,-Stationery and Stumps. . The policy ml.--G- oy 1 ;. 
ernmeut with regard to the •'appointment of members'or minority... com¬ 
munities is being followed but the increase in the number of_ Muslims m 
flie Branches referred to above depends on the .number of qualified Muslim , 
candidates who pass ,tlie preliminary examination. „ . 

(b) and (r). The information is being collected and will bo supplied,,to 
the Honourable Member, when ready. 

( d ) Yes. . - \ : > 

(c) The memorial is under consideration of the Head of the Department. 


Pay'of the two Clerical Grades in certain Offices in Calcutta .;. 

UNDER THE CONTROL OF' THE CONTROLLER OF PRINTING, STATIONERY 

a^id Stamps. " . • , 

; 73. "Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that there are two clerical 
grades in, the offices mentioned in the preceding question, viz'. , one ’ with 
a'startinr pay of Its. 45 rising up to Its. 140 and the other from Its. 40 
to Hs. 100 with an annual and biennial increment of Rs.' 3 and RsV 5 
respectively ? 

(b) Will the Government be, pleased to state, if there is any difference in 
the work and responsibilities of the men of the two grades in question? 

. (?). H there is no difference in work and responsibilities, do the Govern.- 
ment propose to amalgamate these .two grades at an early date and dive 
effect to it since its re-organisation in January, 1925? \° 

.^Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) I n the Branches of 
the Mationery and Printing Department in Calcutta there are two clerical 
Ifmf.vfn J i ie u ° Jl ay for the upper «mde is Rs. 45—140, with-an 

effiSJ bi'J H ?.%0 m *" l0W “' ^ *>• 40 - 100 ' »» an 

• (I>) and (c). The nature of the work and responsibilities of. the two grades 

L* e C “»pMntm g , Stations, and Stamps 

aftw lSoToX a '. tSi, ,1 fM.de»Wn ot the Government of India 
me Uonimilei e report<haa been received. • . 

Loans made to the Adi Dravida and other Depressed' 'Classes by the ‘ 

• • ' Government of Madras, . 

*0 £ ^ <“? fi” »? Government be pleased 

of Madras for the veafs i926-27^ V 9 I 7 o B 4 j e :'';? posal ot ,*'» Govewiment 
money to the Adi Dravids nrtfl ntbov rT ^j 1 -,^ le pur P ose of advancing 
permanent habitation? ' ** V epiessed classes for securing for them' 

and^ other Depressed^ Masses ^and^ow^mn'eh I>e ^ f ° r ” tlie Dravida" 

socially backward? h ° W much Was Gp ^ for castes not 

1 rrn, - .. i • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett- Thn 
tinned a loan of about 03 lakhs in 1920 27 aval , of-Indiarsanc- • 

to. the Government, of Madras fromthe 56 W** “■ M37-28 

purpose of financing the Provincial Loan AwmM* w 1 Loai l s F und for the 
information regarding the individual loans tnd oH They have no detailed 
Government. 10ans nnd advances made by the-Local 
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In aUguration ov Anti-Hookworm, Anti-Malarial and Anti-Cholera 

Camtaigns. ' 

’75. *Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: ’(a) Has the attrition of the Govern¬ 
ment of India been drawn to the Madras Government report No. 803-P. H:, 
dated 27th ’ April,’ 1927, on the report of the progress of anti-hookworm ' 
campaign activities in the Madras Presidency assisted by liberal grants of 
money by the International Health Board of the American Rockfeller '• 
Institute? • 

(f>) Is :it the intention of the Government of India to encourage the 
Rockfeller. Philanthropic Institute’s International Health Board for in¬ 
augurating similar anti-hookworm, anti-malarial and anti-cholera cam¬ 
paigns in all provinces and cantonments under them ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) So far as the provinces are concerned, the initiative now rests with 
Lo’cal Governments. ’ The Government of India were recently asked 
whether they would'agree to one or two experts appointed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation-acting in collaboration with the'staff of the Central Malaria ' 
Organisation .which .has recently been .established b 3 7 the Indian Research 
Fund-'.Association ' and the' authorities of'the Foundation have been- 
informed . that-the offered collaboration will be welcomed. There is no’’ 
other.', proposal before Government at 'present to invoke the assistance of 
the jFoundation. ' - . ' 

• » '■ r. 7 ■. '/ * , * „ - i : , ; • ■ • 

Number of Workmen and skilled Babourers-op the Railway Work-- > 
shops at Kharagpur who left'Service in an average Year during i 

THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


76. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh : Will'the-Government be pleased to state- 
the total number of workmen, and skilled labourers who left service, either 
by death or dismissal or any, other cause in an average year during the 
last five years at Kharagpur Bengal Nagpur Railway workshops? ■ / 

Mr.-, A. A.. L. .Parsons: .The information, has been called for .and will ’. 
he supplied. to the Honourable Member'when received. . ') 

Appointment ' or unqualified Officials as Town Inspectors of : 1 

.- ,; T ! first class' Head ' Post Offices. " " ' 

" 77.' "Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : («)' Will- the Government be pleased "to* 

state if the examination previously ih fbrce' for'Inspectors of the Post Office’s 
and the Head Clerks of the Divisional Superintendents of: Post -Offices is 
considered equivalent to the examination prescribed in the Director 
General’s (Posts-and Telegraphs)-General-.‘Order'No. • 5, "dated 19th July, 
1927? ,If the.reply is in, the affirmative, will, the Government.be.pleased, 
to' state ‘whethpr the. officials- who passed the Inspectors’, examination , 
are entitled to promotion .to'the first selection grade posts.in the subordinate 1 ' 
service of the Post Office without appearing at any further examination? 

“(b)'Will the ^Government. be.,pleased to .state if the appointments of 
Town Inspectors in the first class Head Offices are in the selection grade?. .. f 
(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
unqualified .officials'have been provisionally'-appointed as Town Inspectors 
in-the first class' Head' Offices' subjectsto ‘their pasting'the selection grades ’ 
-examination-in preference to ” qualified "officials ' who have passed 'the : ' 

. •. . - . -.v . .. - • ----- - cr ••• nr?*. 
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examination of Inspectors and are waiting their turn for promotion to- 
the selection grade posts? If so, why? 

(d) In view of the exemption from further examination given to the- 
officials who have passed the Inspectors’ examination, do the Government 
nropose to provide such men in selection grade posts falling vacant during, 
the intervening period between the date of the Government of India, s 
orders introducing the selection grade examination and the date on which 
such examination is first held? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The answer to the first part of the question is- 
in the affirmative. With respect to the second part, .those who have 
passed the examination for Inspectors of Post Offices and Head Glerks of 
Divisional Superintendents’ offices will be eligible for promotion to the 
selection grade without further examination. 

( b ) Yes. 

(c) The fact is not altogether as stated by the Honourable Member. 
1 am supplying to the Honourable Member separately a copy of the ordera 
of Government regarding promotion to the newly created posts. 

(d) Until the first examination is held, promotion to the selection grade 
appointment will he made by Heads of Circles by selection as heretofore. 
Those who have passed the examination for Inspectors of Post Offices and 
Head Clerics to Divisional Superintendents’ offices are eligible for selection- 
grade appointments if they are sufficiently senior and are considered 
suitable. Until the first selection grade examination is held they are also 
eligible to the appointments of Inspectors of Post Offices and Head Clerks 
to Divisional Superintendents’ offices irrespective- of seniority. 


APPLICATION OP THE REVISED PENSION RULES FOR MENIALS TO THE RECORD* 
SUPPLIERS AND JaMADARS IN THE CURRENCY DEPARTMENT. 

Rahimtulla: (a) Will Government he pleased 

ments have haon ' C S ti 6S P® nsion of menial staff in some depart- 
ments have been recently revised, if so, in what departments? 

and iamndarsin fh^r !Kns ^ ori l ' u ^ es applicable to the record suppliers 
-mu jamadars m the Currency Department? If not, why not? 

I ■ 'V ,fh " Honourable Member is, 

TI* ai.ver J in X nogati” <W ™* ^ Indie Seere- 
ft) Does not- arise. 

' f , Provident Fund tor Government Servants. 

.O »taie “hen E SVS'S tod“Sm if be pleased 

lidrs of » E a tonus to the 

? S ° of lbo Otter's death, before retire- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaekeff- ™ 

rCply wllich 1 gave on k th!*2%h A^ 6 , P ? Sltion is still as indi- 
Sra"- qUC f 10n 0n th^’ saroe August last to the Honourable 
iC C0 ^ L ,S Bot yet complete. I would JPit a £ Uaml investigation of 

U!d ask the Honourable Member to 
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believe that it is not lo any procrastination on, the part of the Government 
but to the complexity and importance of the subject to which is to be 
attributed the long period of incubation. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to the same ques¬ 
tion put by him on the 2oth August last. 


Revised Scale of Pay for the Staff in Currency Offices, etc. 

SO. "-Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (*.) Are Government aware that 
there is great discontent amongst the staff in all Currency Offices in 
India for not applying retrospectively the revision of June, 1924? If so. 
do they intend to alleviate the feeling by granting some increment to those 
who have put in more than ten gears' service? Is it a fact that the Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Madras, and the Currency Officer, Mr Murphy, 
had recommended some such relief? If so, why was it not granted? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have reconsi¬ 
dered the question of a provident fund for the Currency Office staff? If 
so, is it considered in the light of the recent legislation as stated in 
February, 1925? 

(c) If the answer he in the affirmative, have the Government 
introduced the practice of adding their share to tint provident fund of the 
employee every year? If not, why not? 

(d) Will Government be pleased io state whether it is not also a fact 
that by the addition of Government’s share at the end of the employee’s 
-seiwice he loses the inleiest on that? 

The Honourable Sir Hash Bladeett: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given to the second part of question No. 471 asked 
by Mr. M. It. Acharya on the 2nd September, 1925. The Government 
■do not propose to grant additional increments to those clerks who have 
put in more than 10 years’ service nor arc they prepared to publish opinions 
expressed by individual officers in such cases. 

(b) to (d). In view of possible changes in the control of the Currency 
Department, the Government -do not propose to consider the question of 
modifying the existing provident fund ai’rangements for the staff employed 
in the Treasurer’s Department in the Currency Offices. The rest of the 
staff is on a pensionable basis. 

,1 

Expenditure on the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, 

etc, 

81. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the amount sanctioned by them for the carrying on of the 

Railway Clearing House? 

(b) the details of expenses for installation of the Clearing Accounts 

Office? 

(c) whether it is a fact that the maximum of the , scale of the 

clerical staff has been reduced from Rs. 145 to 120? If so, 

why ? 

(d) whether it is a fact that the building now occupied by the Clear* 

ing Accounts Offiee, Delhi, was formerly rejected by the 
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Railway even when available lor Rs. 1,50,000 and now some 
3 lakhs of rupees have been paid for the same building? 

(c) whether it is a fact that 7,000 new bricks were bought for laying 
the floor in a camp while the Chief Audit Officer was at 
Lahore, and a few months later they were sold at Us. 7 or 10 
only for the whole lot? . 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Clearing Accounts Office is expected to 
cost about 11 lakhs in the current year. 

(6) The building and its equipment have so far cost Es. 3,62,000, of 
which Es. 3,48,000 represent outlay on the building and Es. 14,000 cost 
of furniture and fittings. 

(c) No. Es. 120 is the maximum pay for clerical staff and is also the 
maximum in the East Indian Railway Accounts Office. Es. 145 is the 
maximum in the North-Western Railway Audit Office, but the staff 
transferred from that office to the Clearing Accounts Office have been given 
the option of remaining on their old scales of pay. 

(cl) Government have no information to this effect. 


('■) Yes. The bricks originally cost Es. 90 and were sold for Es. 10 
bricks hSSer 1Cm " re?ponsible for breaking up the floor and removing the- 


Agitation in the Press against the working of the Railway 
ulbakjno Accounts Office. 

thao' AbdooIa Har00n: the Government aware of the fact 

the Is ail w^v in ^L ess a ?ainst the working oi 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The clerics in the Clearing Accounts’ Office 
have had on occasion to work extra hours owing to the move of the office 
from Lahore to Delhi and the fact that the work was not, at the outset, 
completely organised. 

(b) The office is closed on Sunday’s and gazetted holidays, subject to 

the condition which is usual in all Government offices that arrangements 
are made for ui’gent work. It was closed for instance during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. ... 

(c) There is no intention of understaffing the office or-of requiring the 
clerks to work extra hours as a general practice. 


Selection oe Men for the Statutory Audit Office. 

84. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state: 

. .. . (a) How .was the selection of men for the Statutory Audit Office 

made? 

(b) Whether any person was deputed to suggest the names? 

• (c) Why B. Amirudh, clerk of the Statutory Audit Office, was taken 

• ; back to the Chief Audit Office? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (b). The selection of men 
for the Statutory Audit Office was made partly by the Statutory Auditor 
from the East Indian Railway staff at Lucknow and 'partly by the Chief 
Auditor; North Western Railway; from his staff. 

(c) The transfer was made in the interests of the public service. 

Hired Machines in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

• '• 85. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) What was the old cost of the compilation office and what is the 

new cost at present including hire charges of the machines in 
use? 

(b) ' Through what official agency and from what- manufactory the 

. t - v 1 ‘ machines for this office were purchased? -' . ' . . 

(c) Whether’-the manufactory allowed any percentage of commission 

on the actual price of the machines?- 

(d) Whether there is any contract for the' supply of cards for tlie\ 

; .< i-usebof these machines between the Government and those 

•• - manufactories? ' '< . • 

(e) If so, will Government be pleased to state what is the price of 
•u. i.cards, per-thousand? - i " 

- (/) Whether these cards ' could not be printed in India at a very, 
low cost? ' / ' 

< ' Mr. A. A. ii. Parsons: (a) The information is being collected and will 
be supplied $o the Honourable Member when it is ready. 

<*(b), (c) and (d) The Hollerith and Powers machines in use in the 
Clearing Accounts Office are hired and not purchased. from. the companies 
which manufacture them. One of the conditions of hire is that cards for 
use with the machines shall be purchased from the Company concerned. 
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(c) About Rs. 7 per thousand-. - ■ 

(/) No. The cards are .made of a special kind of paper 
be manufactured in India. 


which, cannot 


Expenditure on the Experiment of the Local Goods 
North Western Railway, etc,. 


Scheme on the 


86. *Haji Abdoola.Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) The total cost of the experiment of the North Western Railway 

local goods scheme? • ' ■ 

(b) Why Delhi has been preferred to Calcutta for the experiment 

of the East Indian Ilaihvav local goods scheme? 


Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: (a) About Rs. 28,000. 

(h) I. am not sure that I understand what the Honourable Member 
means by the experiment which he mentions, but the question whether 
the local traffic audit of the East Indian Railway should be carried out 
by the Cleaving Accounts Office in Delhi is still under consideration. 


Memorial from the Telegraph Peons 1 Association, Rangoon. 

87. *X£i. 17. M. Joshi: {«) Will Government be pleased to state if 
they had received a memorial from the Rangoon Telegraph Peons’ Asso¬ 
ciation? 

(!>) Is it a fact that no increase has been made in the.pay of the tele¬ 
graph peons as was done in lho case of the other employees of . the Postal 
Department? . . 

(c.) Will Government he pleased to state what they propose to do m 
the matter? 

Ths Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath’Mtra: (a) A duplicate copy of a 
representation addressed to the Director General has been received on 
behalf of the task-work, peons, boy peons and durwans of Rangoon. 

(J>) No increase in the pay of telegraph peons has recently been sanc¬ 
tioned but the same is true of many other classes of postal employees 
serving m Rangoon. ... ..... .... .. . .. . . 1 

(c) The case of the-lower subordinate staff of-the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department including telegraph peons is now under consideration. 

Revision of Pay of Tim Staff of the Currency Offices.. 

dravai ,,^ os ^-• (o) Has the attention ‘of Government beec 

held at Madras? DS PaSS ^ tb ® kst A1Undd Currency Conference 

placed ns the Currency Offices? them wllldl -. arc similarly 

revision to the Currency Offices?^ l '° 8fe ® tc ’- ■ th ®yhave-granted similar 

-I.™ t£,y MpS 1° % fe" »* W** «-»> PtosA to ,We 

M II not, trill they be pleased le.et.te for tl?e ^ .. . ■ 
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Revision of the Pay of Shroffs of the Currency Offices. 

89. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the resolution No. 6, passed at the last All-India Currency 
•Conference, about the revision of pay of the Shroffing establishment? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what they propose to do in 
the matter? 


Revision ok Pay of the Supervising Staff or the Currency Offices. 

90 *IAr. I'T. M. Joshi: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the resolution No. 12, passed at the last. All-India Currency 
Conference, about She levision of pay of the supervising staff? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that a revision 
of scales of pay ot the supervising staff in the Currency Office was promised 
when a similar revision would take place, in the Accounts Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that the scales of pay of the supervising staff of the 
Accounts Office has been revised? 

(d) If the reply to (c) he in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to state why the revision was not granted to the supervising staff of the 
Currency Offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I propose to answer questions 
Nos. 88, S9 and 90 together. 

The Government are obtaining certain information to enable them to 
reply fully to the Honourable Member’s questions. 

A final answer nil! be communicated to him as soon as possible. 

J 

Manufacture of private Furniture, etc., in the Workshops of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway in Bombay. 

91. "Mr. H. Iff. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state, if 
private work is allowed in the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Workshops in Bombay? 

*“* ( b ) Is it a fact that a Foreman in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway Workshops has made over 200 water carts and sold them 
in the open bazar? 

(c) Is it a fact that some private furniture has been made in the 
Workshops for the use of the supervisor, employees, etc. ? 

•(d) Is it a fact (hat the matter was brought to Mr. Fraser's notice? 

,fc) Is it a fact that no notice was taken by him? 

(/) Are Government prepared to enquire into the matter and let the 
House know the result ?- 

Mr A A. L. Parsons*, (a) Government are making enquiries and will 
Inform the Honourable Member of the result as socn as a reply is received 
from the Agent. 

(b) to (/). Government are not,prepared to enquire into these matters, 
which are entirely for the Agent of the Railway. 
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• ANNUAL EXPENDITURE INC (TREED ON THE APPRENTICES’ HOTME ON THE 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. . 

92. *Mr, N. M. Joslii: Will Government bo pleased to state the annual 

expenditure incurred on the Apprentices’ Home on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway? - 

"Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member presumably refers to 
the Freeland House Hostel for workshop apprentices at Ajmer, the annual 
expenditure on which is about Rs. 4,800. 

Grant or compulsory Leave without Pay to the daily paid 'Stare 
or the Carriage Department of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway. 

93. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state, if 

the daily paid staff of the Carriage Department (M. G.) of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway is given compulsory leave without pay 
for one month? ' 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiries 

are being made and the Honourable Member will be informed in clue 
course. 

FTmLOWEXT opMen IN THE LOCO. SHOPS OF THE BOMBAY, BARODA AND' 

■ : Wom ™»“ 

Baiof» f ma*o»tn“l>T” til Bomba^ 

—rf - •” 

etc .,hive soL Assistant Foremen, Chargemen, 
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.Indians in the U. S. A., will Government be pleased to state the result of 
the examination of the' question under consideration? * . 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I would draw the attention of the Hon¬ 
ourable Member to the reply given by Sir Denys Bray to question No. 163 
on the 23rd August, 1927. 


Strikes on Railways. 

96. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: With reference to the use of the word “illegal” 
.in the Standing Order, issued by the Secretary, Railway Board, on the 
27th duly, 1922, under Rule 14, Part H, of the State Railways Provident 
Fund and Gratuity Rules, will Government be pleased to state which is 
'the authority' which can declare a strike to be legal or illegal for the 
purpose of the Standing Order referred to? 

Mr. A. A. If. Parsons: No legislation under which a strike can be de¬ 
clared as illegal has been passed in India; there is, therefore, at present 
no such authority. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask how is that rule to be interpreted? Who 
interprets the rule? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not think there has yet been an occasion on 
which we have had to interpret it. 


Treatment oe Railway Unions by the Authorities or the Great 

Indian Peninsula Railway. 

97. -Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the authorities of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Administration do not give any replies to 
the representations about the grievances of the staff made 
by the Unions from time to time ? 

"(b) if the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, wbat are the reasons- 
for not giving any replies to tbe representations? 

'Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T do net know jf it would be correct to say that 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Administration do not give any replies 
to representations made by Unions, but they have not yet recognised ary 
of the 7 Unions on their Railway as representing tbe interests of any -con- 
’iderable bedy of their employees. Two of these Unions, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Workmen’s Union, Parel, and the Wadi Bander Staff 
■Jnion have, however, recently been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act and have sent a copy of their rules and regulations to the 
Agent with a request for official recognition and their request is now under 
icnsideration. • * 1 

Payment of Overtime Allowance to the Subordinate Staff of the 
Coaching and Goods Departments of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway. , - 

98. *Mr, N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: ' ’ ' 

(a) whether the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Administration hes 
framed any specific nil as relating to the payment oh 
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overtime allowance to the subordinate staff working in the 
Coac hin g and Goods Departments and in the Cabins ? 

( b ) it not, what is the present system of paying overtime allowance-, 
if any, and on' what basis? 1 - ■ , 


Working Holes of the Staff employed at the Wadi Bunder Goods 

Depot. 

99. *Mr. N. I>£. Jcshi: Will Government be pleased to state:- :< 

(a) the hours of attendance per day for the staff working at thd 

Wadi Bunder Goods Depot? 

(b) whether it is a fact that the staff at Wadi Bunder is sometimes 

required to work even up to early hours next day for a 
continuous period of a in nth? 

(a) if not, for what period during a year they are so required to 
work ? 

(d) whether the\ are paid any overtime allowance for such, work? 


Working Hours of the Staff ok the Coaching Department and 
Cabins of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

vuX- ufjdnff 11 ' C") w *Vl Government be pleased to enquire 

Xal lud an Pem-nT "n ■-*,* Coaohin ? Department alld Cabins J the 

il,4lioXdita ' vU1 G »—ee‘ ■» pleased, to state 
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giving railwayman generally a weekly day of rest is under the consideration- 
oftbe Government of India. 

(c) Government are not aware of any rule or practice + o this effect 

Infliction of Fines on the Staff of the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

i!02. *Mr. N. M, Joshi: Will Government, be pleased to state: 

(a) the different classes of fines that are inflicted on the staff working 

on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(b) whether' the Railway Administralion has framed any specific 

rules relating to the imposition of fines on the members of 
the staff? 

' (a) iif so, whether the Government will be pleased to place such 
rules in the Library of the Assembly ? 

(d) whether it is a fact that a person has to suffer more than one 
punishment for one arid the same mistake ? n 

Uniform of Levermen employed on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

103. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether levermen. working on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 

way are provided with any dress, and if so, what is the dress 
so provided and at what interval? 

(b) whether it is a fact that only one set of dress is supplied to 

them a year, and that they have to use the same dress on 
all the 365 days of the year? 

(c) whether it is a fact that the Railway Administratin' requires 

the levermen to put on the same dress while on duty? 

(d) whether the Railway Administration inflicts a fine both on the 

leverman and the cabinman under whom he works? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (la) and (b). The annual issue ot Lee clothing, 
to levermen on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway: 

‘ Woollen. Blue Cotton Drill 

Coats ... 1 ' 

Trousers ... 1 J 

and.one blue turban or-cap. 

(c) Government have no information. 

{<£) The Railway Administration can fine either a leverman <r cabiuman 
if occasion arises for doing so. 

Periodical Medical re-examination of certain sections of the Staff 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

104. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Great Indian Peninsula Railway authorities require 
the staff in certain sections to pass the periodical medical re¬ 
examination in eve-sight, colour knowledge and general physi¬ 
cal fitness? _____ _ 

t For answers to this question, ser answer printed after question No. 100. 
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” "(b) i! so, the reasons for such periodical re-examination? - ; 

(c) when was such re-examination introduced and what led to'its 
introduction? - ’ ' 

{ d ) whether it is a fact that the official who does not- repass ..the 
medical testis penalised either by his services boing dispensed 
with or by reduction in pay or permanent stoppage of future 
promotions? 

■(c) what steps do Government propose to take to stop the hardship 
caused by this re-examination? 

{j) whether the system of such periodical re-examination exists on 
any other State or Company-managed Kailway? 

■ Mr> A \ L. Parsons; The procedure for the periclicai medical re- 
exammafaon of staff has now been made uniform on the four State-managed 
.hvulways and a copy of the regulations which have just been issued ha* 

• been, sent to the Honourable Member. J 

Promotion of Employees of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
■ •. FB0M t he Lower to Higher Grades. . 

UOo. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: ' 

- (0) ^p^nottn'from t?'"a 165 0t ^ip\^ on which the 

i f . the (ov ’ et g^de to the higher grade is made 
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{/) what is tlie average annual expenditure required” for .maintaining, 

* the lwo lady packers? ffi, 

((f) how many complaints about bod re-packing of parcels opened’’ 
by the Customs authorities, were received during the 12 
months ending 31st December, 1927? 1 

(h) is the extra expenditure justified compared v, ith the revenues 

received ? 

(i) if the answer to (h) above be in the negative, will Government 
> be pleased to give reasons ior engaging two ladj packers on 

special pay ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Complete information is net available 1 il is being col¬ 
lected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course 
/ * 

•Report of the Officer deputed to enquire into the FachjIttes 

'AVAILABLE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF RAILWAY' 

Employees. 

107. *Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru: With reference to the reply given to 
starred question No. 1192 on the 20fch September, 1927, will Government 
state whether it has been decided to publish the report of the educational 
officer deputed to enquire into the facilities available for the education of * 
the children of railway- 1 -employees? 

• Mr. A. 'A. L. Parsons: Copies of the report have been placed in the 
T.library for the Use of Members of this Hcuse. It js a departmental docu- > 
n\ent and it is not propped to make it available for sale to the public 

: - . Oakgrove European School, Mussoorie. • 

108. *Pandit Eirday ’Nath Kunzru: (a) What is the total number of 
phpils in the Oakgrove European School (Mussoorie) and the expenditure 
per pupil incurred by the Railway Board? Do Government spend about 
one’lac of rupees annually on this school? 

- (b) What is the average annual grant given to the two high schools ; 
maintained by tlie East Indian Railway? ’ 1 

• Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There’ were 483 pupils on the rolls of the Oak- 

grove School for Boys and Girls on 31st March 1926. In 1925-26, the ex¬ 
penditure of the school exceeded the receipts from fees, a Provincial grant, 
etc., by about Rs. 1,34.000, which was met from the revenue of the East 
Indian Railway. For fuller details I would refer the Honourable Member 
to paragraphs 41 and 42 cf Mr. Jones’ report r 

( b ) The East Indian Railway maintain five high schools for Indians, 

. Particulars of the grants made to all classes of railw,^ schools in 1925- 
2G will be found in Mr.'Jones’ report Information in respect rf the hiah 
schools is not available separately, but I am obtaining it for the Honourable,* 
Member. 

Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru: With reference to the hatement of the 
Honourable Member that the East Indian Railway maintains five high' 
schools, may I refer him to a reply given by Sir Charles Innes on the 25th 
March, 1927, to question No. 1190, in which he said that there was one 
high school maintained for Indian children in Bengal and one in the United 
Provinces ?- 
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lir. A. A. L. Parsons: I am very glad to be referred to that reply, but I 
do not'know that it lias very much bearing on the- statement I have made. 
If the Honourable Member suggests that there is some inaccuracy m that 
reply I will look into the matter, but tho Fast Indian Railway does riot cover 
u l\y Bengal and the United Provinces. 


Eb’ENMttre on the Hospital attached to the Oakgrove European 

School, Mussookie. 

109. *Panbit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is there a hospital attached to the 
Oakgrove European School? If so, what is its annual expenditure? Is 
this expenditure included in the figure of Es. 2,85,860 which was stated 
to he the recurring expenditure of the school in 1925-26 by Government 
in reply to starred question No. 673 on the 31st August, 1927 ? 

Mr. A. A. I». Parsons: There is a hospital attached to the Oakgrove 
School. The expenditure on it is included in the figure mentioned by the 
Honourable Member, but is not known separately. ' 


Pay, etc., or Teachers or the Oakgrove European School, Mussoorie, • 

110. -^Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) How many teachers in .the 
Oakgrovo European School are in the officers’ grade? How many teachers ' 
in Indian high or middle schools are in the same grade? i 

(?i) What are the salaries of the Principal and the Headmaster of the 
Oakgrove School and liow many assistant masters are in receipt of a ' 
salary of Es. 250 or more ? What are the scales of salaries payable to ■ 
headmasters and assistant masters of Indian high schools? 

(c) Are all or any of the teachers of the Oakgrove European School 
provided with board, lodging and light free of charge? Are any other 
concessions allowed to them? Ho teachers of Indian high or ' middle- 
schools enjoy these privileges? 

(d) J s the Oakgrove School under the Government of India or the 
!r;/; government and are its teachers treated as Government servants? 
Are teachers of Indian schools accorded- the same status? 

, A ' L ' ^ arscms ; («) The Principal of the Oakgrove School is a 
n ainfv C l? c^ tho teachers in the Indian ‘secondary schools 

lamtained by the East Inman Railway Administration are gazetted officers. 

•n -^P nc! P^ s Pay is Es. 650 plus sterling overleaf nav nf £25 

50 ?r r mem IS 

*».«iS-tZ SrlJ SZ t a w» m flSf n . dr,,w Es - 250 I** memm cr 

Indian liigl, schools rnninfamed by ffie E Jt n* 5lstd " t : masters of 

I weffia refer the Honourable MemL * Indian Railway Aaimmstration, 
Indian EailwavV ClaSfird List of tl to 144 oi the East 

which is in the Eibrni? ° f Sull "dinate Staff for 1927.,a copy of 

let ° f thG Eflsfc i' nd inn Railway and will 

'ion ami its teachers nndthoscof rn , dian Railway Administra- 

Indum Railway Ad m i„U ra ^^^ V the East 
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Pandit'Hirday Nath“Kun 2 ril : With reference to the answer given to 
par*' £0, may I know whether there is any teacher except the Principal in 
the officers’ grade? 

V J[‘ t, !>*- f. , l 

, Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Principal of the Oakgrove School is certainly 
the onl\ gazetted officer. I am not quite sure that I understand what the 
Honourable Member means by the officers’ grade. Nor am 1 quite certair 
that the other masters at that school are described as officers at all. 

Pandit Hirday ; Nath Kunzru: By officers' grade, I meant the superior 
grade. 

” e 

Mr. A. A. I»'. Parsons: Not to mv knowledge, Sir. 


Department for Girls attached' .to the Oakgrove European School, 

Mussoorie! 


4 ” 


111. " Pandit' Hirday Nath* Kunzru': Is a department for girls attached 
to the .Oakgrove, European School? Do the llailway authorities maintain 
any school for Indian girls? If not, do they propose to start such a school 
now? 


Mr.'A. A. Ik Parsons: Yes; the Oakgrove School has a department for 
girls. So far as I am aware the East Indian Railway Administration does 
not maintain any school sqlfelv for girls, either European or Indian, but I 
am making enquiries on this point, from the Agent. No concrete proposal 
for the establishment of a girls’ school on the East Indian Railway at the 
cost of railway revenues is at present before Government, but the whole 
nuestion of the assistance which railways should give towards the educa¬ 
tion of their 'employees’ children, and the form which it should take, is 
being considered by Government. .. N 

Pandit Hirday Natli Kunzru: Is there any girls’ department attached to 
am Indian high school or middle school? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know, Sir. 


Scale of Fees in the Oakgrove European School, Mu.ssoorie, etc. 

112. * Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Is a sliding scale of charges pro¬ 
portioned to the salaries of the parents of the pupils similar to that in force 
in the Oakgrove European‘School applicable to Indian high or middle schools? 
If not, are Government prepared to take early steps to extend this conces¬ 
sion to the comparatively low-paid Indian staff? 

( b ) Are the hostels attached to the Oakgrove School self-supporting? 
Is any grant given to Indian schools for the maintenance of hostels or are 
the latter required to meet their expenditure from their own resources? 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons: (ft) The fees charged for attendance at the Indian 
-secondary schools maintained by the East Indian Railway Administration 
arc in accordance with the rates prescribed by the EducaBon Departments 
of the Provincial Governments, and do not, I understand, depend on the 
pay of tile parents. The whole question of the assistance which railways 
should give towards the education of the children of their employees and 
the form which it should take is at present under the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

s (b) The Oakgrove School is a boarding school and the fees charged cover 
both board and tuition. The school as a whcle is not self-supporting. Tim 

D 
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Tncjian high schools provided by the East Indian 'Railway Adininistra tioi: at 
Dinapore and Tundla have hostels, but I am unable to say whether ' the- 
adininistration makes a grant specifically for the maintenance cf the.hostels 
as apart from the assistance which it gives towards the maintenance of the 
schools as a whole. I am making enquiries on this point from the Agent, 
and will let the Honourable Member know as early as possible.- 


Els STARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Institution or an All-Ikdia Accountancy Board. 

1, Mr. M. R. Jayakar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform- 
this House as to what has been done in furtherance of the scheme of- 
instituting an All-India Accountancy Board witli a view to convert the 
same within three years into an Institute of Accountants? 

(b) Is it a fact that the whole scheme as prepared by the Special Com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose is now ready? 

(c) If so. will Government be pleased to inform the House -whether it. 
is going to be published, and if so, when? 

I '^) fact that some European chartered accountants " have - 

ejected to theinauguration of the seheme? If so, do Government pro¬ 
pose to shelve it or carry it through ? " 

l: 

vet been able in 1, 19 ‘ J - Tbe .Government of India- have not 

u,; s ££&£££&**• m ' cesSMT ***** “ *>»■* 

» ,W *“ "> «»- "w™. T !,0 second part 

. _ Collection of Income-tax and Super-tax. 

sbowm/tl^^urtbef'Toffidak connected^witlT^h - a statement 

tax and super-tax: d the collection of mcome- 

(c) in India, 

(t) in the Bombay Presidency, 

(c) in Bombay City. 

(/') m Calcutta City. ; 

h) m Madras City, 

lor fhe fiscal years between 1922 and Icior • , . . 

amounts collected and the cost Of collection? nC ^ U51Ve ’ als ° respective- 

Sg™ ■» available in tt.e 

-.at- sw *«« -5 rsa? jfisssss 
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Establishment of an Urban Unit of the Indian Territorlal Force- 

in Calcutta. 

3 Lala Lajpat Rai: («) Are Gc vernment aware that there is a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction in Calcutta as the result of the Government decision, 
not to form an urban unit of the Indian Territorial Force as recommended 
by the Shea Committee’s Report in that city? 

(b) Have representations been made to Government by the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and other public bodies in Calcutta urging the 
speedy establishment of an urban unit of sufficient strength in that city? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indian Chamber of Commerce and other public 
bodies have suggested to Government ways and means by which an urban 
imit may be started in Calcutta and maintained at very little cost to Gov¬ 
ernment! until adequate funds may be provided for in the Budget? 

■(d) Will the Government be pleased to' state (1) what steps have been 
taken on those representations and (2) whether Government are considering 
the desirability of forming'an urban unit in Calcutta at an early date? If 
so, when and of what strength ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: (a) Government are aware that dissatisfaction has 
been. expressed in ■ seme quarters. 

(b) Representations have been received from the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce'and the Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(c) Certain suggestions have been put forward by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

_ (<l) The Bengal Government were consisted and their reply was received 
only a few days ago. It is new under consideration. 

Grant of House Rent Allowances to the Mail Guards and other 

INFERIOR SERVANTS OF THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE IN THE MADRAS 

Presidency. 

4 Mr. N. M. Joshi : With reference to the reply • given on 
16th February, 1927, to my unstarred question No. 98(b), will Government 
be pleased to state what the Director General has done in the matter 
referred to in the question? 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Director-General has 
since prepared a scheme which is under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Reduction of the Hours of Work of the Station Commercial Staff 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

5. Mr. N. M. Joshi: With reference to the reply to my unstarred 
question No. 89, given on 18th August, 1927, will Government be pleased 
to state the result of their enquiries? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The replies on the points raised in the Honourable 
Member's previous question are: - 

(a) and (b). No. 

(c.) Does nob arise. - • - 

(d) On certain Railways at stations where the duties of T he Commercial 
station staff are of a continuous nature they are employed on 8 hour shifts 

d 2 
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Woehesg ho.,, „ E 7:" 

« Sevres omployoesS 

A. Honourable Sir Bbupendra Hath l«vc -suk 

to count platform attendance m esces. , di „^ Y wherever justified, 

and the sorting staff li»s been augnu“"‘f »“°'^ „"|£teB of cunning^ 

psfiers is under = 0 , 

sidevation. 

PaOT t by the Government oe India oe the Salary oe Mb, -Tabard, 
Envois. OF THE ALIGARH MAIL . 

1. tala tajpat Rai: W Ha, the attention of Gov^unent been 
j< r , „ ST) eecli made by Mr. Muhammad Ah at the annual sessio 
■of the All-India Muslim League held at Calcutta on 31st Decern er aim 
in the course of which the speaker read a letter supposed to have 
written by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad of the Aligarh Mohainmadan LTmversitj 
and addressed to Mr. Coatman, Director of the Infoimation Bureau, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, in which Mr. Coatman had been asked to pas 
salary of Mr. Jafare, Editor of the Aligarh Mail , for several months ! 

(b) Was the letter referred to by Mr. Muhammad Ali genuine? 

(c) Was the letter delivered to Mr. Coatman and did Mr. Coatman pay 
the salary to Mr. Jafare as desired? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the reply given by me to-day 7 to the started question'by Muiishi Iswar 
'Snran on the same subject. 


Subsidies paid to Newspapers. 

8. Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) How many newspapers, if any, have the 
Government of India been subsidizing with a view to enlist support against 
the boycott of the Simon Commission? 

(10 Will the Government give the names of such papers and the 
amounts paid to each of them? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) None, 

(b) Does not arise. ■ , 


Expenditure on Subsidies . paid to Newspapers. 


0. Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) How much money do the Government of 
India spend annually on subsidizing the Press? 

(b) Is the Director of Information fully authorised by the Government 
to make grants for subsidizing papers? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: («) None. 

fb'i Does not arise. 
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Dissemination of Health Propaganda amongst the Women of India, 

ETC. 

10. Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) Will the Government be pleased to give 
information as to how many hospitals for women and maternity homes 
there are in India? How many of them-are financed out of Imperial and 
Provincial lie venues and how many by private agency? 

(b) How many women doctors are employed ( i) by the Public Health. 
Department, (if) by private agencies? 

.(c) What steps, if any, have the Government of India taken so far to 
carry on health propaganda -amongst the women,of India? 

(d) How much money, if any, is spent annually by the Government 
on the dissemination of health propaganda amongst women and on the 
medical education of women? 

(e) What steps, if any, are being taken by the Government of India for 
promoting the physical welfare of the women of India? Are the Govern¬ 
ment of India prepared to make a provision in the Budget for helping 
Indian women’s physical development clubs 9 

Mr. 6-. S. Bajpai: (a) Medical administration is a transferred provincial 
subject. Government regret that they have no information as to the num¬ 
ber ol hospitals lor women cr maternity homes in provinces or the source 
from which they are financed. The only hospital for women directly aided 
In Government is (ho hospital attached to the Lady Hardinge Medina' 
College for women and the only maternity home in receipt of similar aid is. 
the Portmorc Nursing Home, Simla. In addition the National Association 
for supplying Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India, popularly 
known as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, which receives a substantial 
grant from Central Revenues, runs 30 hospitals in the provinces and in 
areas directly under the Government of India. 

' S 

{b) The Government of India do not possess,complete information. The 
number of women doctors employed by the National Association for supply¬ 
ing Medical Aid by Women to the Women in India is 55. 

(c) The Government of India have themselves taken no direct step to 
carry on health propaganda among women; the matter, as already ex¬ 
plained above, is primarily one for Provincial Governments. The steps 
taken" by these Governments are summarised in the annual report of the 
Public Health Commissioner with the' Government of India. A copy of 
this report as well as the report of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund will 
be found in the Library. 

(d) The Government of India make recurring grants to the total amount 
of: , 

( 1 ) Ks. 3,70,000 to the Committee cf the Countess of Dufferin’s 

Fund, otherwise known as'the'National Association for supplv- 
ing'Medical Aid by Women to the Women in India; 

(2) -Its. 3,14,500 to the Lady Hardinge Hospital and Medical 

College, Delhi; 

73) 31s. 35.000 ir the Central Committee of the Indian Nursing Asso¬ 
ciation ; 
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, r>,4hi Health School; : nnd . . . ; . f 

.- (4) Bs. 0.000 per annum to 

i>« 5 000 to the Porlmore Hursing Home, v 1 . . 

Pekixstjla Railway. 

11 . Mr. IS. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(al How many subordinates under each classification of 

Anglo-Indians have been officiating at present in the officers 
grades in the Transportation (Power and Traffic), Commerce , 
Engineering (Civil and Mechanical) and Audit Departments of 
thc° Great Indian Peninsula. Railway and since what time; 

(6) How many vacancies in the officers’ grades in the departments 
referred to in (a) occurred between 1925 and 1927 t 

(c) How many of these were filled up hv promotion of .subordinates 
and direct recruitment from outside and in the case of latter, 
what were the special conditions under which and qualifica¬ 
tions for which such men were appointed ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons*, (a) The figures (for the 81st October 1027) are 
as inflows: 


Transportation (Power and Traffic) 
Commercial 

Engineering, Civil & ’Mechanical 

i Total 


17 

9 

9 

85 


A were Indians other than statutory Indians. Government have no infor¬ 
mation how many were statutory Indians.' The period of officiating service 
vanes from 2 months to “> years. 

(f>) 26 excluding the Audit Department. ■ 

(r! (1) 8 were recruited by the Secretary of "Stake in England.'’ 

(21 4 were recruited by competitive examination in India. 

id) 2 a etc recruited direct. One was talien for the Commercial De¬ 
partment on account of his special qualifications ; lie .was a 
professor of .the Sydenham College of (jommerce.' The other 
was , an apprentice in the Great Indian Peninsula Railwav 
uorlcshops and ho was taken into the Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing Department. 

W ° nvomoS T 'S e - W, ii P erm f ie ”% promoted, and the permanent 
piomotion of a other subordinates f s under consideration. 

Pav Of THU SuP.OTtDIXATK STATE OF Tin: _ _ 

12 M! . „ r T rSSSrSSh 0 ” 1 "’ ATOOT ”' 

' !i . " 5"et ti.nt tile’officers^! \be V cij^ e A fc r. P ! ease ~ to state '■ vlie ’ J ! jer 

1 emnsida Raliwav, are <dven t time-cc 1 ^ c J ^ lu ^ , or 8 Office, Great Indian 
thst offiee ere 'given a graded scale of pay? 8 ' % wllereas the subordinates 
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([>) Is if a fact that the cadre of the subordinate staff was last revised 
■in the year 1924? 

(c) Is it a fact that under the present cadre no less than two-thirds 
of the total subordinate staff are fixed in the grade of Bs. 80 and under; 
and that some of these men have completed 12 to 18 veavs of service? 

•>'■ e ii'-/ i - < 

(d) Is it a fact that under that cadre the starting salary of a cadre is 
fixed at Bs. 40 rising to Bs. 60 in four years, whereas in other Government 
offices in Bombay the starting salary is Es. 60? 

(e) Is it a fact that an average clerk in the office of the Accountant 
General, Bombay, gets a salary of the Es. 100 after the completion of five 
years’ service, whereas in the Chief Auditor’s Office under the present 
graded scale an average clerk of equal status gets Es. 60 only? 

(/) Have Government received any representations from the subordinate 
staff for a better scale of pay? 

(g) If the answer to (/) be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to state what action they have taken or propose to take in the matter? 
If not, why not? 

Audit Inspectors .attached to the Office of the Chief Auditor, 
Great, Indian Peninsula Railway. 

13. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(«) The total number of Audit Inspectors attached to the Chief 
Auditor’s Office, Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(b) How many of them are Indians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
and what are their qualifications? 

l {c) Is it a fact that an Indian Audit Inspector starts on less salary 
than an Anglo-Indian or European having the same qualifica¬ 
tions ? 

(d) If fhe answer to (c) be in the affirmative, will Government be 

pleased to state'on what grounds this differential treatment is 
given ? 

(e) Are the posts of Audit Inspectors filled in by inviting applications 

in the Press or by competitive examination or by promoting 
subordinates from ibe Audit Office? If not, what is toe 
procedure followed by the Chief Auditor in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions Kos. 
3.2 and 13 together. 

The information required by the Honourable Member is being collected 
and will be furnished to him in due course. 

Pay of Head Record Clerks in the Railway Matt. vServioe. 

14. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the revision sanctioned for the Selec¬ 
tion Grade in the Post Office and the Railway Mail Service 
was given effect to from the 1st September, 1927,, instead of 
from the 1st July, 1927, as was originally intended? 
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Ib) whether the proposal to raise the pay of the appointments of 
Head Record Clerks in the Railway Mail Service to 
Rs. 250—20—850 from the 1st March, 1927, has not yet been 
given effect to? 

(c) if the answer to (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative,-will the 
Government be pleased to state reasons for the change' an& 
delay respectively ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

.(c) As regards (a), the date of effect of the revision bad to be adjusted 
with reference to the latest estimate of cost and availability of funds As- 
regards (b) the issue of formal orders has been delayed as it was first neces¬ 
sary to settle a number of troublesome questions that arose in connection 
with the filling of the new posts. The orders will issue shortly. ■ 


Grant ob Advance Increments to Inspectors oe Post Oittces and 
the Railway Mail Service. ■ ■ 

15. Mr. N, M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(n) whether it is a fact, that as a -result of. the recent revision. (Sep- 
teiuber, 1927) of the pay of Inspectors of Post Offices and the 
Railway Mail Service, those officials who have put in more 
than 15 years service as Inspectors and others ■ who were 
confirmed immediately before the' revision are drawing the 
same pay, viz., Rs. 160? r , 

{b) whether when the time-scale was introduced in 1919, the Inspectors 
inTs Inspectorsf Crement fov ever ? too years of service put 

(c) whether in view of the hardship and discontent amongst the 

Offices and the Railway Mail SeS, thl 

bn SnVe hal " 0USldeV the nation of advance increments 
Rule 27? exercise of powers under Fundamental 

Wins .w <U those 
than Rs. 160 cnm ‘ 0 to the new feat 7,1 f'- ” ^ ° IA scale lesa 
accordance with the Fundamental Rules ^ mmimum 5ta S* of Rs. 100 in 
(f») Yes. • ' 

Birllor ’"‘T® 1 ’ es1 ' by the- 

• ^ Bombay. 

« PMtc ; s t;~ bc ■- - 

the- verandahs of the Bost.OfficlsFn Bomhav^ ^ WOrlc on 
(&) whether it is, a fact „ ' . " ' ' 

w boon eantin*^*^ 
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(c) whether it is obligatory on the part of the professional letter- 

writers to sell stamps to the public without remuneration from 
the Post Office and in a number of eases the daily retail sale 
of stamps and post-cards exceeds Rs. 150; 

(d) whether before January, 1927, in consideration of their free work 

mentioned in (c) above, the professional letter-writers in 
Bombay were allowed free use of a small space on the Post 
Office verandah; 

(c) whether the Post Office in Bombay has since 1st January, 1927, 
issued licenses on payment of certain charges to the pro¬ 
fessional letter-writers; 

(/) whether tile Government will consider the question of granting 
free use of the space on the verandah of Post Office premises 
in respect of at least such offices where it is obligatory on the 
part of the professional letter-writers to sell stamps as was 
done for many years past? 

Mr, H. A, Sams: Jnforinalion is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course 

House-rent Allowances of Inferior Servants of the Railway Mail 

Service in Bombay. 

17. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the house rent allowance 
to inferior servants in the Post Office and Foreign Mails Division in Bombay 
was raised from Bs, 7 to Rs. 8-8-0 with effect from 1st March, 1927? 

(b) Is it a fact that the same concession was not extended to the in¬ 
ferior servants of the Railway Mail Service in Bombay ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the All-India Postal and E. M. S. Conference held 
at Nagpur and the Bombay Presidency Postal and E. M. S. Conference held ’ 
at Db'arwar have passed resolutions requesting the Government to extend 
or raise the house rent allowance in the ease of inferior servants of the- 
Railway licit Service similar to,those granted in the Post Office? 

(d) If the answers to the above are in the affirmative, do the Government 
propose to remedy/the grievances and remove the discontent among the- 
inferior staff in the Railway Mail Service? 

The ^Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (n) -Yes, except that the- 
date of effect was the 1st September, 1926, not the 1st March, 1927. 

(b) Yes. 

(o) Yes. 

(d) .The matter is under consideration. 


MOTION FOE ADJOURNMENT. 

Soutii African Liquor Bill. 

Mr. 'President : I have received the following notice of a motion for the 
12 Noon, adjournment oi the House from Pandit Hirday Nath Ivunzru : 

"I beg to give notice that after question time 1 shall ask for leave to make a 
motion for tile adjournment of the business of the Assembly for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing a definite mattei of uigent public importance, namely, the Liquor Bill, 
introduced by the Government of the Union of South .Africa into the Union Parliament, 
which seriously affects South African Indians.” 
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Pandit Hilday Hath Kunzru (Agra Division: Hou-Muhammadaii 
lluralV: Sir, I do not know whether il is necessary for me to make any 
statement at this stage. It will be admitted that the matter is one of very 
gre a t i m port a nee. 

Mr. President: Why does the Honourable Member assume that it will 
be admitted? 


Pandit Hirday Hath. Kunzru: I do not know what the House or the 
Chair will do, but I thought that it would be admitted on all hands that the 
matter was one of serious importance. In the first place, it concerns a 
pretty large number of our countrymen resident in South Africa. In the 
second place, it has an intimate bearing on the spirit of the agreement 
-entered into at Cape Town recently by the representatives of the Govern' 
.vnenf of India and the Union Government. It is therefore highly desirable, 
indeed, I may say, necessary, that the matter should be discussed by this 
Assembly. This question is now before the Union Parliament-, 
and if we lose this opportunity of discussing the matter, which 
is one of great importance as T have already said, we may not 
got another opportunity of discussing it during the whole of 
this Session. Indeed, the Bill may have passed through all its stages 
before we can comply with the formalities necessary for the bringing up 
of a llesolution before this House. The entire Indian community is greatly 
agitated over this measure and has appealed to the. people of India and 
1° Excellency the Viceroy to intervene on their’behalf. ’ I hope there- 
tove. Sir, that both you and the House will agree that this is a matter 
winch should be considered at the earliest possible stage by this House, 
winch has the responsibility of-speaking on behalf of the whole 1 country. 


r. *?(. T G ;, S \ (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 

‘ , c ’ ° n \ qie .Honourable Member’s statement,. that the matter 
T - 3 015 - and of public importance, need not be challenged, and certainly 

t n]]ene V\: I Bl,t 1 wouW - Sir - with ybnr indulgence, 
hll ° Ve ^ the House, a‘ few considerations, 

o S a !;•“.? a UGG tl '° honourable, Member not to press his re- 
oT rime ‘re-lorn ylf Sir, I-take it, maybe moved for one 

particular matter- Ipnndl ”* ipre ? s 11 P® 11 'Government- the urgency of a 
views of the P f Ce G 1 c,vemment in possession of the 

to tile Miou to tbiidly;- to. make suggestions to Government as 

" t t0 be tM5CD - As. regards the first point, Sir 

he into "-its. If 

portonee. and if the Chair rule^ ff • flatter of urgent public im- 

Ik- to W W, Sw " ,iU 

<f ~* X « *• Ho*.)! May I to- 
‘he Hmwe'and to Mr Kunzrn to be showed to express to 

'tij'toniacv «,?™£o “If "T f' 6 ?°' mt ™"' rf 

the pressing of tbi s motion at the mem ! * ™ rcal ml erests of India to 
**•-’» uhich Mr. Bnjph had "T^ Hurt, I think, was the inten- 

«K>ho„ at the moment might U proluSTf 8 tllat to P*** this 

It atft seized If \ hc vi Il° of India 


in full agreement with ibem mfiLiJ " ; ' vb .‘ >tt ' ,10 -eountry at large and 
-i'-vy ea« take. 0n tlH * sub E?t and have taken all the 
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, Mr. President: The Honourable Member is really going into the merits. 
If the motion i*aises a question, file discussion of wliicli is against public 
interests, the Governor General may disallow it. The Chair cannot disallow 
this moiion on that ground. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not ask you to rule it out I 
was asking the House not to press it. 

Mr. President: The motion is in order and it is entirely for the 
Honourable * Member (Pandil Hirday Nath Kunzru) to say whether be 
wishes to press it 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, in view of the great importance of 
the matter I should be very reluctant to withdraw this motion. If, how¬ 
ever, Government iliink that it would be preferable to discuss it on an¬ 
other occasion and would agree to give us a day to discuss it when we ask 
for il, I should be prepared to eonsidei the withdrawal of this motion now. 
I do not think, Sir, that an expression of responsible opinion in the House 
on this point would jeopardise the interests of India or would in any 
way imperil the negotiations that might be going on between this country 
-•and South Africa. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am afraid I cannot commit 
the Government to giving a whole day to discuss a subject which I think 
it is undesirable that wc should discuss for even two hours. 

Mr. President: I rule that the motion is in order and therefore ask 
whether the Member has the leave of the Assembly to move the adjourn¬ 
ment. If no Member objects .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 desire to object. 

Mr. President: That being so, I request those Members who are in 
favour of leave being granted to rise in their places. 

As more than 25 Members have risen, I intimate that leave is granted 
and the motion will be taken up for discussion at 4 pm. ;or at any eai'lier 
hour at v hi eh the business of the day may terminate. 


DEATH OF SIN GEOKGE PADDLSON. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): Sir, before 
the House proceeds to the business of the day, it is my melancholy privilege 
to ask this House to pay a last tribute of respect to the late Sir George 
Paddison’s memory. Since we last met, this House and India and 
the Government of India have become the poorer In the death of a.very 
highly respected and revered member of the Indian Civil Service who has 
been for some time a Member of this Legislature. Sir George Paddison 
made a very great impression on the history of the relations of India with 
South Africa. In 1925-26 he went on a special mission, and it is I think 
universally agreed that his tact and patience and the general geniality of 
his character had a considerable influence in leading up to that satisfactory 
deputation from this Country of which he was also a member which went 
a year later under my friend and colleague, Sir Muhammad Habibudan, 
and brought back an agreement which stands as a landmark in the history 
of India in South Africa. I am sure that it will be the wish of all Mem¬ 
bers of this House that we should pay this tribute of respect to our lost 
comrade. 
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setvice, we never expected that he would -die so soon. If there was. a 
distinguished public servant who, in departments that touched the life of' 
the masses, rendered eminent service to the State, it was Sir George 
Paddison. If there was one man in South India who gave an impetus to 
the depressed classes movement, worked heart and soul for them, and 
sincerely attempted to elevate them to a position and removed conditions 
of age-long serfdom under which they were suffering and are suffering even 
to-day, it was Sir George Paddison. To every man who went np to ltim. 
Sir. he extended his friendly hand of fellowship, sympathy and kindness. 
His qualities as Labour Commissioner were unrivalled. As a special officer- 
for 8 years in connection with revenue' settlement, as Secretary of the 
Madras I* orest Committee, as special officer for investigating the economic 
conditions of the Khonds, as Protector of the Depressed Classes- and as- 
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l, ' ed f e of tllG c ° n< fition of the agricultural and other working classes. 
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with tliis motion. The work of Sir George Paddison till about two years 
hack was restricted to the Madras Presidency, but when the Government 
•of India selected him to head the Deputation which is now known as the 
Paddison Deputation to South Africa, his work earned all-India reputation. 

^ His name will always he associated with the first effort made to lay the 
„foundation of the subsequent agreement, and I am quite sure that the 
sympathy of us all goes to Lady Paddison in her sad bereavement. 

Mr. President: Our colleague has left this mortal world, and I, as your 
President, desire to associate myself with the feelings of regret and sorrow 
expressed in this House. It will be my duty lo convey the condolences of 
-ibis House to the family of the deceased. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL’b ASSENT TO BILLS. 

Mr. President: I have to inform the House that the following Bills 
which were passed by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature have 
been assented to by His Excellency the Governor General under the provi¬ 
sions of sub-section (1) of section 68 of the Government of India Act ; 

The Insolvency (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Repealing Act, 1927. 

The Indian Bar Councils (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Divorce (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Forest Act, 1927. 

The Indian Lighthouse Act, 1927. 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Presidency-towns Insolvency- (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Securities (Ameudment) Act, 1927. 

The Societies Registration (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

Tne Indian Tariff (Cotton Yam Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1927. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Emigration (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Income-tax' (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Aden Civil and Criminal Justice (High Court Jurisdiction 
Amendment) Act, 1927. 

The Indian Divorce (Second Amendment) Act, _ 1927. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration' (Amendment) Act, 1927. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

id introduce the Bill, I should like to hear Mr. Ane\ who has given notice 
of a point of order which he wishes to raise and on which he wishes to 
get the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. M. S, Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, I have given notice of a 
point of order and 1 am glad that you have given me the opportunity of 
placing it before this House, before calling upon the Honourable the Leader 
of the House to introduce the Bill. The point of order is simple though 
Aery important. The present Bill which the Honourable Member pro¬ 
poses to introduce is one which deals with precisely the same subject 
matter with which a Bill tiiat was introduced by him last March and 
partly considered by this House last September had dealt. The point 
arises on account of this position ihaf that Bill has been carried to the 
pending list of business of this House for this Session. Although other 
notices lapse on the expiry of a Session, under Standing Orders, notices 
legurding Bills are carried over to the pending list of business for the 
next Session. That Bill is therefore pending before this House and the 
question which you have to decide. Sir, is, as there is a Bill on the same 
subject matter pending before this House, whether the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is in order in introducing a new Bill dealing with the same subject 
matter or not. That is one point. 

The second 'point is that in dealing with the Bill which was introduced 
last March we have partly considered that .Bill; several important points, 
and points of principle, have been decided and the opinion of this House 
lms been recorded on those points. Those points therefore, to use strict- 
ly legal language, are res judicata so far as this House is concerned. On 
those points this House has pronounced its opinion and so the question is 
whether the Honourable Member will be in order in calling upon this 
House to reopen the points and give further opinions on those questions 
;>u which it has already expressed its opinions last Session. That is 
another point. 

The third point is Ibis: there arc certain provisions in the Standing 
Orders and Legislative Rules which enable Members who have introduced 
any Bills to withdraw those Bills or allow them to lapse; those pro\d- 
sions are devised with a Anew to enable the members Avho for any reasons 
think if expedient to dispense with further progress of the Bill introduced 
by them and deal with it afresh, to come in AA T ith a new Bill. Those 
inles and orders can be properly observed either by withdrawing the Bill 
tuat is pending and withdrawing the motions of which notice has 
been given, or if they do not Avant to ask the opinion of the House on a 
motion for leave to Avithdraw them, they must wait for the rest of the 
period and see that the Bill lapses. These are the only two methods 
by which Members can proceed as regards pending matters. There is no 
third method prescribed in the Standing Orders at all. The Honourable 
Member is taking advantage of certain Standing Orders with a vieAv to 
dispense with leave to introduce the Bill being obtaiued and thus attempts 
tc stifle expression of opinion of the House which it has a right to do. 
He does not want to abide by the rule Avhicli enables him to withdraw 
th e former Bill. He has not the patience to wait and allow the Bill to 
lapse, by efflux of time. This course is undoubtedly derogatory to the 
dignity of the House. This House has pronounced its opinion" and Ave 
are uoav being called upon to re-consider the questions afresh. Even if 
ibe course adopted be found, technically legal’ -I want the House to 
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rr , n i(le! . Mother it is in conformity with the prestige and dignity <A this 
House and wl 1 ot)ier this House should he coerced mto acqu.escencc m 
such an improper procedure. 

These nr e the three points which I want to urge and which I would 
request the House to corner. I say that, this procedure which the 
Honourable Member is adopting is also against what may be called the 
rule against repetition and the rule against anticipation. The rules 
against repetition and anticipation have been recognised to be the stand¬ 
ing and important features of the procedure relating to the business of 
■representative legislatures in every civilised country. Their constitution 
invariably contains provisions based on these principles in their procedure 
relating to business. The present Bill offends against the rule of repeti¬ 
tion since we are called upon to decide the very questions which we de¬ 
cided last Session. It is against the rule of anticipation, because we ex¬ 
pect that as a Bill is still pending here it will come before us for consi¬ 
deration at any time within the period within which it would not lapse 
and therefore we are entitled to expect some opportunity' for the discus¬ 
sion of those questions here. But those discussions are, being anticipated 
if the Honourable Member be permitted to thrust upon us this new Bill 
.at this stage. 

These are constitutional principles and they have been infringed by the 
abnormal procedure to which the Honourable Member proposes to' resort 
by seeking to introduce the Bill to-day. These, Sir, are my .points of 

• order and I wish that these points may be discussed and your, rulings 
given before the Honourable Member is called upon to introduce the 
new Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, 

•on the question of the dignity of the House I do not think 
I need assure this House that I am as jealous of its, dignity, as 
any one. I have been a Member of all three Assemblies' and 
us m my twelfth Session. I am in fact in a very true sense an Assembly 
n.,m and I feel sure the House will acquit me of bavin" among mv pre- 
Mmipdious sins the habit of flouting the dignity of this House. .But 
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for the withdrawal of the Bill here and after withdrawal, if allowed by 
the Bouse, to introduce this Bill. These were the only two right con- 
-stitutional courses open to Government. They have adopted neither and 
1 fear, Sir, that the real reason why the Government are not coming 
forward with a motion for withdrawal is their fear that this House may 
not grant any such motion; and it is therefore that they are adopting 
this most unconstitutional course which besides being an affront to the 
House is also an unusual and extraordinary procedure. I think on this' 
-question the Chair ought to protect the privileges and dignity of this House- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I do nol 1 hint, if we are talking 
of the dignity of the House, it can be suggested that it is a dignified 
course for ttiis House to proceed with a Bill of over fifty clauses with an 
announced intention in advance on the part of the Government to get 
the major clauses in the Bill altered in another place. If we are talking 
of the dignity of the House, I suggest that it is far safer in the keeping of 
the Government than in the keeping of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in this 
matter. 

''‘Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, I consider, if 1 may say go, lhat this introduction which 
is sought to be made by the Honourable the Finance Member is not really 
in order. I am not concerned with the question oi dignity so much as 
with the constitutional aspect. The first point is that two Bills on the 
same subject arc to be kepi pending in the House at the same time. 

1 submit that once this House is seized of the Bill in the aense that certain 
clauses were put through, the Government is no longer in control of the 
Bill and it is the Chair and the whole House that is in full control; the 
Government can no longer tamper with the further procedure of the Bill. 
The only stage where two Bills on the same subject can be introduced 
and remain in the list of business would be when they are introduced by 
different Members. Apart from that question, having regard to the stage 
which the Bill reached on the last occasion, having regard to they express 
commitment of the Government to the principle of that Bill, I submit 
it is not open to the Finance Member, legally, technically and from a 
common sense point of view, to seek to introduce a different Bill upon 
the same subject in this Session of the Assembly. That is my point, Sir, 
and I do not see that there is any necessity for any express rules upon 
the subject,' because the rule-making authority could never nave con¬ 
templated such an absurd, such a grotesque thing as this: and merefcue 
it is useless to rely upon the rules and seek to introduce the Bill m the 
way the Government has done. I do not wish to animadvert upon the 
course they have chosen to adopt, but in order to determine the attitude 
of the party to which I have the honour to belong at a later stage, it is 
necessary for us to know, Sir, your ruling and also the attitude of the 
Government or. this matter, and, as the P ar ty had something to do wi 
it on the last occasion, I may perhaps he permitted to say that it is lettsng 
us down completely if you go back upon what was agreed to on the last 
occasion and introduce a new Bill altogether. That itself mil justify a 
'different attitude being taken. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, may I deal 
with the last speaker first? I understand from the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion that in his view the House has proceeded so far with the Bill that we 
have no power to remove that Bill from the seisi n of th is House. The 

*Speecb not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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point I will pul io him in reply. Sir, is that the House cannot under the 
rules compel the Government either to put the Bill down on the paper 
again or to make any motion that this Bill be passed. When 1 say this 
Bill, 1 mean the Bill which, in the language of my friend Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, llie House is now seised of. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar' cannot drive 
"Government to take that Bill to a conclusion. In that sense, I submit. 
Sir, the House is not seised of the Bill. It cannot compel us to put that 
motion down on paper; it cannot compel us to make the motion that the- 
Bill be passed. 

The next point I slioukV like to deal with—I should say that the 
Honourable the Loader of the House has adequately dealt with it already— 
is the one relating to the dignity of the House. I cannot myself imagine 
anything more grotesque or anything more incongruous than that we 
should go on with the clauses of the Bill which was taken into considera- 
i ion last season with the knowledge that the Bill was going to he altered - 
in ihe really material matter of the constitution of the Bank in the other 
House. That certainly would not he a proceeding consistent with the 
dignity- of this House. 
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brought with me my volumes of Hansard on the subject I had no idea 
tba.t the question would be raised to-day .... 

Mr. President : There is no motion for leave to withdraw, and therefore 
the Chair is not called upon to decide whether withdrawal can be by the 
unanimous vote or by the majority vote. The Honourable Member need 
not labour the point further. 


Mr, L, Graham: 1 understood, Sir, that you asked me to deal with 
that point . . 


Mr. President: Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggests that the ordinary course 
for the Government to follow in this matter is to ask for leave to with¬ 
draw, but the Government is afraid that that withdrawal can only be by 
the unanimous vote of the House and therefore the Government is not 
resorting to that course. 

Mr. L. Graham: I can onl> reply to that, Sir, by telling the House 
that Government have no fears on that subject at all. (Honourable Mem¬ 
bers : “Hear, hear!” “Bring it’’.) 


Bow, Sir, may I deal with the points raised by my friend Mr. Aney? 
1 think 1 am correct—no doubt you will correct me if I atn not—in sum¬ 
ming up Mr. Anev’s arguments, and they are to this effect, that the 
motion for consideration would be bad on the ground of repetition and also 
on tlie ground of anticipation. I was not quite clear what he meant by 
anticipation. I thought he meant it would prevent us from going on the 
Bill which was brought up last season. He is afraid apparently that we 
might switch off from one Bill to the other. It seems to him that we 
are trying to run two horses along the course and putting our money 
on the winner. We do not propose to do anything of this sort. The 
position will be made perfectly plain by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
when he moves for consideration of the new Bill. He will then say 
in respect ol that I am not going to anticipate, him exactly—-he will their 
say that we do not propose to proceed with the old Bill. It is a live Bill 
We have not killed it; only we might almost say that it is in a state of 
suspended animation, suspended because Government do not propose to 
make any motion in this Session in respect of that Bill. Therefore, there 
can be no question of anticipation. That Bill is not coming up again. 
This House has seen the last of that Bill. (An Honourable Member^ 
“Has it?’’) This House has seen the last of the Bill which was taken 
into consideration in September last. (An Honourable Member: “(We 
have heard many last words. ’) 


I now take the point of repetition, Sir. I understood my friend to 
argue that this was purelv a question of interpretation. He did not saj, 
as I understood him, that the rule against repetition applied.. He did not 
quote the lulc against repetition as it is contained in the Legislative Buies 
of this Home, and I would ask your permission, Sir, to quote it. It is 
not a rule, but it is a Standing Order, Standing Order 31. If Honourable 
Members turn to the Standing Orders, they mil find it at page lOo of the 
'Manual at the beginning of that Standing Order—I do not think I need 
read the proviso, but I will merely read the first passage: 


"A motion must not raise a question substantially identical with one on which, 
the Assembly lias given a decision in tlie same session . 

i «•■- n J 
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Now, Sir, I do not think it is necessary for me to remind the House 
of it—but it is necessary for me to state that we are now in a different 
Session, that the House was prorogued on some date in September as far as 
I remember. It is not disputed that this House was prorogued, and that 
ix new Session was convened by the Governor General in exercise of his 
powers. Now the extent, Sir, to which the rule against repetition applies 
in this House is in respect of questions raised in the same Session. 

One more point, Sir. I think it is in reply to my friend Mr. Aney—- 
that is, as regards this question of parallel legislation. It seems to be the 
idea that wo, from motives of fear or some other disreputable motives, 
have discovered some new course of action. Would it. Sir, surprise the 
House very much if I were to say that this is not the first occasion on 
which parallel legislation has been before this House? I had,expected to 
deai with this point, if at ail, on the motion for consideration. Therefore, 
t>ir, the House will excuse me if my researches have not been quite so 
complete as I would have wished them to be, but I have here one ease 
which I think is a good ease. I am very sorry that one of the protagonists 
m that case is not in his place to-day. I refer to the Honourable Sir 
Han Singh Gour. But on a certain occasion—I have the dates here—in 
September 1922 m Simla the Honourable Member brought, forward one 
, b . taifc | m g Bdls of his by which he proposed at a stroke to remove 

favour W l? metl P rac J s ^ r . at the ?ar. Well, the House generally 
7 A*™. l le received then- permission to introduce his Bill. In 
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Mr. L. Graham : Might I be allowed, Sir, to read the words of Sir Hari 
Singh Gour on that occasion and leave the House to draw its own conclu¬ 
sion? 

“May I, Sir, (said Sir Hari Singh Gour) interpose at this stage of the debate 
to explain my position with reference to what has fallen from the Honourable 
Mr. Tonkinson ? The motion before this House is for reference of my Bill to a 
Select Committee, and under the ruling of yours. Sir, this House, if it adopts my 
motion, will only commit itself to the principle of the Bill, namely, that women 
should be as eligible to practise at the Bar as men. The Bill will then go to the 
Select Committee. If acting upon that principle, the Government introduce a measure 
giving effect to the principle accepted by this House, I shall not convene a meeting 
of the Select Committee, and in that case the Government measure will replace my 
measure.” 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member read the last few sentences 
of Mr. Tonkinson’s speech on behalf of Government? 

Mr. L. Graham: It is a very long speech. I do not know if the House 
will follow it. 

Mr. President: If he will only read that portion which refevfe to the 
undertaking given by Government. 

Mr. L. Graham: I thought we were concerned here with procedure and 
practice. But if undertakings are required I will see what I can do. Per¬ 
haps the Honourable the President means the last words on page 2580: 

“If this Assembly accepts the principle that women should bo as eligible as men 
for enrolment in all grades of legal practitioners, then Government is prepared to 
draft a Bill which will really give effect to this Bill. Sir, I suggest that, if my* 
Honourable friend will agree, such an opinion could bo obtained upon the motion now 
before the House. If it is decided on this motion to refer this Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee, that Select Committee need not meet.” 

in other words, Sir, parallel legislation is possible : 

“and the acceptance of the motion now before the House could 1 >b regarded merely 
as an acceptance of the principle to which I have referred. Government would then 
draft a Bill and would introduce it in the Legislature as early as possible.” 

Well, Sir that is actually what happened. There .were before the Legisla¬ 
ture two Bills, both alive, actually in the same Session. It is perfectly true 
that the Select Committee never met' on Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill but my 
point is that Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill was very much alive—just as the 
Honourable Member is very much alive—-and had the Government shown the 
least intention of flagging, Sir Hari Singh Gour would have gone on with 
his Bill. But actually there were two Bills before the House on the same 
subject at the same time and that is the only purpose for which I cite this 
particular case, because we were told that we were inventing some new- 
kind of wicked procedure for defeating the wishes of the House. 

I must apologise for tlie long speech I have inflicted upon the House. 
I trust that I have dealt with the points raised by the different speakers to 
the best of my ability. I say on the ground of repetition, the rules are in 
our favour because it is a new Session. The ground of anticipation cannot 
arise, because we definitely say we are not going to make any motion about 
the old Bill; and on the ground of practice, I have cited a precedent. As 
regards the dignity of the House, I think that Sir Basil Blackett may 
safely be constituted its custodian. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, the legal aspect involved in this procedure which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India now wish to follow- in this House has been sufficiently 
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discussed bv Honourable friends of mine who understand that part of the 
procedure muct better than I do. I do not wish to say anything on that 
jmrf of it, But 1 do wish, Sir, to draw the attention of the House to the 
dangerous precedent that is being set, by the Government in allowing this 
motion to go through, 

Mr. President: There is no motion before the House. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas: In allowing this procedure to be followed. 
Sir. T have noted hum my Honourable friend Mr. Graham’s speech that 
the Government are not afraid to apply for permission to withdraw the old 
Biil. The question, then, iht it I can very well ask, is whv don’t -they 
apply fur withdrawal of the original Bill? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would suggest that the onlv ques- 
flou t( >e House is whether this procedure is regular or not., ' 

HoS I know, Sir, what the question before the 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask you, Sir, whether all 
this is in order. I have not taken the opportunity to debate in full the 
reasons for and against my course. 

Mr. President: I have no doubt Chat Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas is in 
order, as the question of the propriety of the procedure is under discussion. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas *. I am much obliged to you, Sir It is en¬ 
couraging to have that from the Chair. I will say this, Sir .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 would ask you, Sir, beloiv this 
debate proceeds further, whether it is your intention to rule whether or not 
the procedure which the Government propose is regular or not. If, in 
addition, you propose to rule that the procedure is out of order because it 
is not regarded by you, Sir, as appropriate, I submit, Sir, that that is a 
matter of opinion and is not really the question that is before you or the 
House and that you should, Sir, confine yourself to the fii’st duty. 

Mr. President: Mr. Aney has already raised the question whether the 
procedure proposed to be adopted by the Honourable the Finance Member 
is in keeping with the Parliamentary practice. 

* * l 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I ask whether the Chair has got to 
give its decision on that point. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I venture, Sir, to ask the Honourable the 
Finance Membei’ to consider in all seriousness whether the attitude that he 
now proposes to take up regarding the new Bill is really in keeping with 
his solicitude for the privileges and prestige of the House. He is now, Sir, 
trying to introduce a Bill which is practically analogous to his original Bill 
even though he got a Joint Committee to work on that original Bill and 
this House to consider several of its important clauses. The straight course 
for him would be to apply for withdrawal of that Bill, clear the way, and 
then ask for leave to introduce his new Bill, which, as a matter of conven¬ 
tion. would iu the ordinary course, I take it, not be refused out of sheer 
courtesy. He is now trying to force a new procedure here and I think that 
those who are jealous of the privileges of the House should say to him that 
this is irregular and that they cannot agree to it. I feel, Sir, that I am 
likely to be misunderstood when I take up this attitude and T, want your 
permission for one minute, Sir, to clear this up. Whatever my differences 
regarding the merits of the original Bill or of the second one,—I am not 
concerned with them now; I know that one will have opportunities to put 
one’s views before the House on that—I say •that he is now introducing a 
new procedure which I am afraid Government may have to regret very often 
in the future and which certainly is an insult*to this House, and if I may 
say so, is a mockery of those who 1 spent months in the Joint Committee con¬ 
sidering the original Bill. I therefore cannot sufficiently - deprecate the 
policy which the Government now seek to follow, and T hope that you, Sir, 
will rule this out. 

Munshi Iswar Saran (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhamm'adan Rural}: 
Sir, I submit that this question can be discussed without any feeling being 
imported into the discussion. What is th’e position that you find at the 
present moment? No one .will be prepared to dispute the fact that there 
is a Bill which has f been brought over from, the last Session. That Bill 
has not been withdrawn. That Bill will not be withdrawn till the House 
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allows Government to withdraw it. The Bill is alive. What the Secretary 
of the Legislative Department says is this, that the House cannot compel 
the Government to go on with that Bill, as indeed the House cannot com¬ 
pel any non-official Member to go on with a Bill. What the House can 
say to Government or to a non-official Member in this position is, “We 
are not going to allow you to play with us and to introduce another Bill 
on the same subject while your former Bill is still before us”. If we are 
to accept the interpretation of Mr. Graham', we would be in a most 
awkward position. Let us assume, Sir, that a Member of Government" 
—I wish to assure the Members of Government that I am referring to 
Government because it will be convenient for tbe purposes. of mv illus¬ 
tration—introduces a Bill to-day. That Bill is before tbe House. That 
Member for some reason retires or withdraws and another Member takes 
his place. He says, “I have looked into the Bill which lias been introduc¬ 
ed. It is not one for which I very much care. I should like to have 
another Bill”. He then comes and introduces another Bill. Let us take 
an extreme case. Another Member succeeds him and says, “Both these 
Bills are rotten; they are not up to much; I will introduce a third Bill’'. 
Are we to understand that you can have as many Bills in this House at 
one and the same time as it pleases Government to introduce? Mr. Graham 
referred to the case of the Bill which was introduced by Sir Hnri Singh 
Gour. Let- me remind bim tbat two wrongs do not make one right. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar; Ho point of order was decided then. 


Iswar Saran; Was this question decided then? And assuming 
that the House did decide it, I submit with all respect to you, that vou 
can reconsider wliat was decided at tbat moment. I submit, Sir, that dt 
|L a ™ n 1 f mp0rtnnt , question of principle which we beg you to decide at 
Bib ot alf n y? menli - . W % avo T not concerned here with the merits of the 
Finance be J ha > . th ° P^sent Bill which the Honourable the 
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to express an opinion or to decide. What the Chair is asked to decide is 
the question whether the introduction of this Bill at this moment is a 
regular procedure or not, and that is the question which I think is before 
the Chair. 

Munslii Iswar Saran: Certainly, and that is the question which I was 
trying to argue according to my own lights, Avhether the Honourable the 
Finance Member should be allowed to introduce the Bill in view of the 
fact that another Bill on the same question has been brought over from 
the last Session and has not been withdrawn. That is the point which you, 
Sir, have got to determine. Mr. Graham has said that the House m&\ 
take it that “we shall not proceed with the last Bill and the House has 
seen the last of that Bill.” I do complain against this procedure on the 
part of Government. They, I think, ought to set us a better example 
They ought to take the leave of the House before withdrawing it. Instead 
of'doing that, in an indirect manner they wish to do what they are not 
prepared to do for reasons best known to themselves in the manner which 
is recognised by the rules. I therefore submit that they .should first with¬ 
draw the Bilk and having withdrawn the Bill they have to ask your per¬ 
mission and the permission of the House to introduce a fresh Bill accord¬ 
ing to the niles on the subject'. If they are not prepared to do it, then T 
submit you should be pleased to hold that they are not entitled to intro¬ 
duce another Bill as long‘as the first Bill is before the House and has not 
been withdrawn, because I submit for your consideration that this will be 
a very dangerous procedure if we accept it. There will be no end of Bills 
which we may have on the same subject at one and the same time; we 
may have two or three or as many Bills as the Government pleases. I 
submit it is really not in keeping) with the propriety of the rules and the 
soundness of procedure that should be observed. I therefore submit that 
the Honourable the Finance Member should not be allowed to introduce 
his Bill. 

Mr. President: The question 1 raised has, iu my opinion, two aspects. 
The first is whether the method adopted' by the Finance Member in deal¬ 
ing with the Reserve Bank Bill in the Assembly so violates the pro¬ 
prieties of the House as to constitute it an abuse of its forms and pro¬ 
cedure. The second is whether the new Bill in so far as it provides for 
a Shareholders’ Bank as against the decision of the Assembly in favour 
of a State Bank is not barred by the rule of repetition contained in Stand¬ 
ing Order 81 of the Manual. On this second point, my view is that, un¬ 
less a motoin asking the Assembly to consider the clause in the new Bill 
providing for a. Shareholders’ Bonk is made by the Finance Member, the 
bar arising, if at all, from the rule against repetition does not operate 
It is, therefore, not necessary for me at this stage to consider that question, 
and, indeed, I do not propose on this occasion to say anything more than 
what is strictly necessary for the purpose in hand. 

Coming now to the first point, it is necessary for the Chair to bear in 
mind the previous history of this piece of legislation in order to decide 
whether the method now proposed by the Finance Member violates the 
proprieties of this House. It will be remembered that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber introduced his Reserve Bank Bill in the Delhi Session last year, and 
it was .then referred to a Joint Select Committee of both Houses. That 
Committee consisted of 30 members, and held its sittings for several dav a 
at different places. The fight between Government and non-official 
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members on the Committee centred round two important mutteis; ( 1 ) 
whether the Reserve Bank should be a State Bonk or a Shareholders 
Bank, and (2) what should be the constitution of the Board. ^ On both 
these points Government lost, and the Finance Member made his Minute 
of Dissent on the Report- of the Joint Select Committee. lhe. Bill,^ as 
reported, was presented to the House for consideration at the Sim'ia Ses¬ 
sion, and after nearly three days discussion on that stage the Finance 
Member, on behalf of Government, accepted the recommendations of the 
Joint Select Committee in favour of the constitution of a State Bank as 
a concession to 11011 -official view, at the same iim'e making it- quite clear 
that the House should come to some reasonable understanding on the 
question of the constitution of the Board. The Bill was then considered 
clause by clause and the first seven clauses were passed by the House, 
including the clause regarding the State Bank. The eighth clause regard¬ 
ing the constitution of the Bank was being considered on the 1st September 
when the House adjourned to the 2nd September. When the House re¬ 
assembled on that day, the Finance Member requested the Oliair to ad¬ 
journ further consideration of the Bill to the 5th September, in order to 
enable him to conic to some understanding on the question of the con¬ 
stitution of the Bank with the various Party leaders in tlie House. This 
request was granted, and the House again met on the 5tli September, 
when it was found that Government had not included the item on the 
agenda, nor was any explanation forthcoming why that was not done. 
At the following meeting of the Assembly on the 8 tli September, the 
Finance Member made a statement of the next week’s' business, and 
announced the decision of Government that they had no intention of pro¬ 
ceeding further with the Reserve Bank Bill “at present”. This announce- 
mvid was resented by the non-official Members, and the whole ‘ of the 
bwaraj Party left the House as a protest. O 11 the 13th September, when 
the House reassemlded, a motion censuring the Government of India for 
ul k rnvmg he Reserve Bank Bill from the consideration of the House at 
<_ia s ago m that sudden and abrupt manner was discussed and carried. - 
in explaining the attitude of Government on that nVotion, the Finance 
Member expressed himself thus : 


mmSlMo'iC “if .nV rig, ‘ l lo willldraw the-Bill without 

r,f' vr „a House’ T I , Io , use nr0 of opinion that an affront was 
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hrmU1 Vlf> die correct procedure for the 
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Member to adopt is a question which the Chair has got to consider in 
this connection. 

I have taken some trouble to ascertain the practice ot the House ot 
-Commons in matters of this kind, and though I have not been able to 
find any reported ease which is on all-fours with the case we are consider¬ 
ing, there are cases -which, if they do not bear matenaliy upon this ques¬ 
tion, certainh illustrate the principle involved in it. A Member who has 
introduced a Bill drops it himself, or is required to drop it, either because 
he is not satisfied with its provisions and desires to make material altera 
tions in it, or because the Committee to which the Bill has been referred 
recommends such radical alterations in it as to constitute it entirely i 
different Bill from that which has been read a second time by the Housi 
and committed. 

In 1873, the mover of the University Test (Dublin) Bill made material 
alterations in the Bill as introduced, and the Speaker held that the Bill 
- should be withdrawn with the leave of the House and a new- Bill introduced 

In 1878. when the order for the second reading of the Hypothee (Scot¬ 
land) Bill was read, objection was taken that the Bill had been so trans¬ 
formed as virtually to amount to a new-Bill. The Speaker ruled that the 
Bill should be withdrawn with the leave of the House, and a now Bill 
-substituted. 

These are eases where the alterations had been introduced on the sole 
authority of the Member who had introduced the Bill, and not bv a Com¬ 
mittee of the House. 

The Partnership Amendment Bill, 1866, was committed pro forma. 
and a great number of amendments were proposed in the Committee which 
so changed the Bill as to transform it into an entirely new Bill 

The Tithe 'Bent Charge Becoverv Bill of 1899 was materially altered 
by the Committee to which it was referred, 'and the Speaker in both cases 
unhesitatingly affirmed that the practice of the House had been in cases 
of that kind to withdraw the old Bill and then to introduce a new Bill in 
the amended form. 

In the University Test (Dublin) Bill, above referred (o the Speaker 
expressed the practice of the House in these terms: 

"There is no principle more dearly laid down in this House than this. When a 
Member has introduced a Bill to the House, it ceases to he in that Member’s hands 
and passes into the possession of the House. No essential alterations in that Bill 
at any stage may then he made without the distinct order of the House. I may 
remind the House that that principle applies with special force when the House 
proposes to.go into Committee pio forma on a Bill in order to meet the objections to 
that Bill raised on the second reading. Upon those occasions, it. is clearly established 
that no alteration can he introduced in a Bill inconsistent with the general character 
of 'the Bill. The House has clearly laid down a clear course for Members to take if 
they desire to make any essential alteiations in the Bill, of which they have charge, 
at any stage. That course is to ask the leave of the House to withdraw' the Bill and 
to present another instead thereof. That is the proper course to take, and that is 
the eouise which, as T understand, the Honourable Member proposes to take.” 

The case that we are considering is further complicated by reason 
of the fact that the old Bill, which is still pending, has not only been-- 
considered in the Committee and reported upon, but also the consideration 
of that Bill, as reported by the Joint Select Committee, has been approved 
by the House,and decisions on*several clauses reached. The Finance 
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Member, by proposing to introduce his Iiew Bill on the same subject, 
endeavours, in effect, to make material alterations, not so much in thB 
old Bill as introduced, but in the Bill as amended by the Joint Select 
Committee: and, furthermore, in the decisions already reached by the 
House. 

The rule oE practice enunciated by the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons in the cases above referred to. applies, therefore, with greater force 
to tills case. If the Finance Member had chosen to continue the old 
Bill, he could not have made any motion asking the Assembly to recon¬ 
sider its decision in favour of the Slate Bank as against the Shareholders’ 
Bank. It cannot be argued that the rule against repetition • applies to 
motions made during the same Session, and, therefore, there vvouTd he 
no objection to the reopening of the question of State vs. Shareholders' 
Bank in <he following Session. In fact, the Finance. Member could not 
have got an opportunity to re-open the question, as the Bill would have 
been taken up for consideration from the stage at which it was left over, 
and no President would allow the Finance Member or the Assembly to go 
back on the clauses of the Bill already passed. If, therefore, the Finance- 
Member could not have re-opened the question of .State vs. Shareholders’ 
Bank in the ordinary course, he is, in my opinion, not entitled to do so 
t)\ resotting to tins extraordinary procedure. 

i^ 10 ,^ 0USe of . Commons that a Member desiring to 
im.ke substantial alterations m the Bill introduced by him can only do- 

« freshlWin niff ml/] f tbe loave . tke House and introducing 
of the nronrietv nf v° r ° °, ttn 1S ’ ™ opinion, based on considerations 
to the rule iJ .„w art Procedure, and has no'relation .whatever 
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to midemtand ImTTh by ruIe a ^ ainsfc repetition, ,it is difficult 

f i , ^Wrawa 1 of the old Bill c an sa^ them from 

this question at prese’nt, 10W ° VCr ’ ° a ^ Ur ° n to ..express any opinion on 

elude my observations P °Tho\ s ,^ ouici Iiko to refer before I con- 
much more difficult in -this P S1 j 10tl The -Assembly has-been rendered 
has already been published in'th/r^f that the new Bill 

the Governor Geneml nreimaM ? * ,° f India und <* The orders of 

m Council. This procedure hss ^ of tlle Governor General 

of refusing leave rLtrZicfnt^nf^ • AsSembl y of the opportunity 
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Orders of the House and the o-„ n ferpreter of the Rules and Standing 
privileges, to intervene Holding il protector of its rights and 

responsibility for My deciSi f nfwiT" 5 ,’ and tak “S follow, 

proposed to be adopted by the Finnn 'w"'^ affirm that the method 
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remove all difficulties in the way o£ tlie introduction of the new Bill in 
this Session. (2) The only other and' safer course for Government is to 
allow the first Bill to disappear from the pending list of business by lapse 
of time, and then introduce this Bill. [Fide proviso to Standing Order 

4 ( 2 ).] 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I do not pro¬ 
pose to make either the second motion*. I am debarred by the rules of 
propriety from making this motion because Sir Walter Willson has not 
.taken his seat this morning. 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, in order to vest in the Governor 
'General in Council the control of matters covered by that Act. 

It is not necessary, Sir, that I should say more than a very few words 
in support of this motion. Under the Devolution Rules, shipping and 
navigation are a Central subject, but hitherto the actual administration 
has rested with the Local Governments as agents of the Government of 
India. In the conference held in 1924, at which representatives of all the 
interests concerned were present, there was general agreement that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should take over the direct control of these matters, and 
this Bill is intended to give effect to the recommendation of the conference. 
The House will remember that last Session a Bill was passed into law 
transferring the control of light-houses to the Central Government. This 
is another instalment of the same scheme which contemplates that even¬ 
tually the Government of India should assume direct responsibility for 
all matters connected with merchant shipping. The Schedule to the Bill 
may seem elaborate and lengthy, but its object is quite simple, namely, 
to' substitute in the Indian Merchant Shipping Act the Governor General 
in Council for the Local Government and . to make all necessary conse¬ 
quential changes. ' In order to make the administration elastic during the 
period of transition, it - is proposed also to take power for the Governor 
General to delegate all or any of his powers. That in effect is what the 
Bill proposes to do. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir. I introduce the Bill. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): Sir, with 
vour permission, I desire to make a statement regarding the Govern¬ 
ment business for next week. In view, Sir, of the ruling m regard to 
the regularity of the introduction of the Bill that I did not introduce to- 
day I am unable to make any statement at the moment but I shall hope 
to 'let,the House know at the earliest possible opportunity of the course 
Government propose to pursue in regard to business next weeir. _ 

* ‘To move thafc Sir Walter Wilson be appointed to the Select Committee ot the 
Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act. 1881. for a certain purpose. 
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' Mr. President: It was not at all necessary for the Honourable Mem- 
ter to make that statement. Hr. Graham same and told me that the 
Honourable Member desired to make a statement about next week’s 
business. Although such statements are permissible immediately after 
questions. 1 allowed the Honourable Member thinking that he. had really a 
statement to make. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary. Legislative Department): I trust, Sir, that 
\on do not think I deceived you in any way. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I submit that it was desir¬ 
able and necessary from the point of view of the convenience of the 
House that the opportunity should be taken ..... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The House stands adjourned till Half' 
I’usi Two. 

Tile Assembly then adjourned for Lunch til) Half-Past Two of the 
Clock. 


1 he Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Cioob. Mr. President in the Chair. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

South African Liquor Bill. • 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan, 
iiuvAlj: few, I rise to move the adjournment of the business of the House 
to consider u question of urgent public importance, namely, the situation 
viewed by the Liquor Bill which has been recently introduced by the 
Gout ntiicmt of the Union of South Africa into the Union Parliament. 
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I will, with your leave, Sir, advert for a moment to the terms of the 
agreement itself to show that the hope which was expressed by Mr. 
Bhore on behalf of the Government of India was well-founded. One of 
the clauses in the annexure which was attached to the agreement states: 

“The Union Government fnmlv believe in and adhere to the principle that it is the 
duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means to take all possible 
steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent population to the full extent 
of their capacity and opportunities.” 

This showed. Sir, that so far as those people were concerned who 
were prepared to conform to Western standards of life, even opportunity 
would be given to them io develop themselves to the fullest extent they 
were capable of, and that no impediment would be placed in their way 
which would keep them on a lower plane than that occupied by the 
European population of South Africa. Apart from this general declara¬ 
tion of policy, the annexure refers specifically to certain economic ques¬ 
tions which hear vitally on the matter which I have now asked the leave 
of the House to place before it. It had been frequently stated that the 
objection in the presence of Indians in South Africa was economic, 
and that if there wore some way of ensuring that -there would be no un¬ 
fair economic competition between Indians and South African whites, 
much of the trouble, which seemed to be racial, would disappear. In 
view of this, the representatives of the Government of India and South 
Africa agreed that “the principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, and the Wages Act which enables all employees, including Indians, 
to take their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work, will be 
adhered lo. ’’ There was thus to be no question of driving out Indians 
by means of statutes differentiating racially against them. It was 
thought that if the principle of equal wages for equal work was insisted 
on, -the position would right itself. Apart from this, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Indians in South Africa have a legitimate 
grievance in regard to the manner in which trading licenses are refused 
to them, and the Union Government agreed that in any future revision. 
. of the law relating to the issue of such licenses, every consideration 
would be given to the suggestions made by the representatives of the 
Government of India in order to ensure that the requests of Indians for 
the renewal of licensor were not dealt with arbitrarily. We are there¬ 
fore justified in concluding, Sir, that the spirit of the Gape Town Agree¬ 
ment requires that there shall he no racial differentiation against Indians, 
that their position should be steadily ameliorated and that at any rate 
the position of no section of the Indian population shall be made worse 
than it was at the time of the conclusion of the agreement. But, here, 
Sir, we have a measure known as the [Liquor ' Bill introduced into the 
Union Parliament which differentiates racially against Indians and winch 
’ affects their position seriously so far as the future is concernedI would 
ask for the indulgence of the House while I read out that portion of 
clause 104 of the Liquor Bill which refers to Asiatics generally and there¬ 
fore to Indians also. Now clause 104 says: 

“No distiller, brewer or bolder of a license shall employ any native or Asiatic in 
connection witli tlie manufacture, bottling, sale or delivery of liquor, and subject to 
the provisions of sub-sections (2), (3) and (4) no holder of a license shall employ any 
native or Asiatic in any capacity whatever on any licensed premises.” 

In order to soften the rigour of this law certain exceptions have'been' 
provided. Sub-clause (2) 'states that all the Asiatics concerned yiee’d 
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not be dismissed immediately, but that a period of a year shall be given 
during -which their number might be steadily reduced. This provision is 
scarcely of any value. The most important exception is that embodied 
5 n sub-clause (3) of clause 104 which says that a licensing board in the 
province of Natal might authorise the employment of Asiatics who were 
continuously employed throughout the year 1927, provided that the 
establishments concerned agreed to pay double the usual license fee. 
liven this leaves the future of the Indians absolutely dark. 


Now, it will be. noticed, Sir, that this clause refers in terms to Asia¬ 
tics and it is also known that it is expressly aimed against Indians. Our 
objection to it is first that it is of a racial character, in the second place, 
after the conclusion of the Agreement relating to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, there seems to be absolutely no reason why Indians 
should be driven out of an}- calling in which-they are engaged at present, 
since there can be no fear hereafter that they will enter into unfair com¬ 
petition with Europeans. Now, I am aware of the fact that the Minister 
of Justice who recently introduced this Bill into the Union Parliament 
stated that Indians already emjiloyed in the liquor industry would 'not 
be affected. I do not know whether that refers only to Natal or whether 
it refers also to the other provinces of the Union, particularly Cape Town. 

, , eV( fV f H XG l^urimee given by Mr. Tielmanu Poos refers to the 
whole of South Africa, it stall leaves a great deal to be desired. Our 
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it would make us feel that the question which appeared to have beeu 
solved in 1926 had unfortunately been ripped open- again. 1 would 
therefore ask the Government of India to make their attitude clear on 
this point to assure the House that they are alive to the gravity of the 
question, that they are taking all possible steps within their power to 
impress the strength and justice of the Indian case on the Union of 
South Africa and that they will continue to watch with the utmost vigi¬ 
lance the interests of our helpless countrymen settled thousands of miles 
away from the parent country. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): I have listened with the utmost respect and interest, Sir, to the 
speech which the Honourable the Mover of this motion has just made, and I 
think I may at the very outset give him the assurance that the Government 
of India are seized, that they have, in fact, been seized, of the urgency 
and importance of this question, not since yesterday or the day before 
yesterday, but since October 1927 when the Bill as published in South 
Africa was brought to their notice; and, as soon as it u as brought to their 
notice, they took the necessary steps to place their views before the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Union of South Africa. The position to-day, if I may so 
put it, is by no means so grave as it was in 192.“, when the Class Areas 
Bill was before the Union Parliament, or, in 1926. when it was not quite 
known whether the Government of the Union vould or would not agree 
to a Bound Table Conference. The measure which is now before the 
House of Assembly in the Union of South Africa is undoubtedly a measure 
which raises a very important question of principle, namely, the racial 
question as to whether tlia Indian is or is not to be employed in a particular 
occupation. But its scope is limited. I do not, however, wish Honour¬ 
able Members of the House to think that the Government of India be¬ 
cause of the limited nature of the scope of the measure, are either obli¬ 
vious of, or inclined to ignore, its importance. They have taken, in regard 
to this measure, as I stated earlier, every possible action to impress upon 
the Government of the Union, both the fact that this particular clause 
104 is not strictly in keeping with the spirit and the letter of the Cape 
Town Agreement,'’and the further fact that there is, on grounds, of equity, 
no justification whatsoever* for passing a measure which would discriminate 
against Indians. Having said that much, Sir, I think the House null accept, 
at any rate, the foi’ce of my statement that the Government of India are 
fully alive, and not only fully alive, to the importance of the question, Ink 
that they have done everything which lies in their power to impress then* 
own views, which happily in this ease are the same as the views of the 
House, on the Government of the Union of South Africa. 

Then, Sir, there is another respect in which the position to-day is 
better than it was in 1925 or in 1926. In the first place, we did not then 
have the personal understanding and the atmosphere of friendship which 
prevail between the two Governments to-day. In the second place, in 
1925, and 1926, we were reduced—there was no other alternative—t o com¬ 
municating our views through the ordinary channel of telegraphs and des¬ 
patches, which, unfortunately, are never so satisfactory as personal re¬ 
presentations. To-dav in the Union of South Africa we have, as the re¬ 
presentative of the Government of India, and, if I tor y sav so, as the 
representative of the people of India, a man who enjoys .in the fullest 
measure the confidence. I am sure, of every section of this House, the 
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confidence or the people of India, the confidence of the Indian court urmity 
in South Africa, the esteem of the European community In South Africa 
mid the respect of the Union Government. If we utilise that agency Im¬ 
pressing the Indian case, Sir. and if I give the House the assurance that 
in pressing the Indian case our representative will have- the fullest possible 
support of tlio Government of India, and that the Government of India will 
buck nun at every stage, then, I submit, Sir, there is no justification or' 
reason for pressing this motion for adjournment of which the Honourable 
Member has given notice, because that would be tantamount to a vote 
of censure on Government and Government have done nothing to deserve- 
such censure. There is one more point I should like to emphasise. I do 
not wish, Sir, to stifle discussion, and far he it from me to counsel dis- 
■'Tctioo to a House which contains wiser and more experienced men i hau 
mvst-ii, I am. perhaps, the vonuses! Member of the House. But, I would 
submit, that in 1925 and 192C‘>, when there was a far graver matter before 
the Union Parliament—I refer now to the Class Areas Bill .—this House 
established a tradition of dignified and wise restraint which was of the utmost 
help to the deputation which was headed bv Sir George Paddison. and, 
later, to the delegation which was headed bv Sir Muhammad Habibullah. 

I would to-day remind the House, Sir, after what I have, said, about the 
vnf-te of restraint, that in anything which Honourable Members might sav 
here thev wnl fully bear in mind the fact that what may be uttered in the 
sirens of emotion to-day may have unfortunate consequences later on. I 
have nothing more to add, Sir. 
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•< Secretary,, have been backing the Indian cause in South Africa with great 

• credit to themselves. But I wish to differ from what my friend Mr. 
Bajpai said that the discussion of this motion or even the carrying of it 
would necessarily amount to a vote of censure on the Government of 
India. Ordinarily, Sir, I admit that a motion for adjournment if carried 
is a vote of censure on the Government of India. But in the case of 
South Africa we know that there are occasions when with the best of 
intentions and with the best of goodwill on their part for Indians and 
their cause in South Africa,, the Government of India have been absolutely 
helpless. I wish to ask my friend Mr. Bajpai what opportunity have we 
got of putting our views before the public in South Africa except by a 
motion of this nature or by a Resolution in this House? And if there 
be no other opportunity,, surely, Sir, the Government of India will under¬ 
stand that they need not take this motion for adjournment if carried in 

• quite the same serious light as it should be taken. This is the only way 
out we have got, and therefore 1 wish to make it clear that no censure 
is either intended or meant either by my friend Mr. Kunzru or by those 
on this side of the House who will speak or vote with him, on the Depart¬ 
ment concerned. 

I need say only oue word, Sir, that wo admire the great care and the 
great sympathy the Education .Department has been evincing in the cause 
of Indians in South Africa. But that, Sir, does not take us very far. 
and it is only right that the Department concerned and the Government 
of India should give us every opportunity that we may seek to put forward 
our views in this connection, 

M\ friend Mr. Bajpai said that any indiscreet word said in the course 

<of the discussion might injure the relations between this Government 
and the Government of South Africa. My friend will admit that all 
through during the last two years, when we were passing through very 
serious times t whenever there was a discussion in this House on this 
subject, no indiscreet word was said, 'and everybody on this side of the 
House was determined to back the Government of India to the end and 
everybody was deeply anxious that both the Governments should come 
to a satisfactory understanding. At the same time,. Sir, when measures 
like these are taken, as it is apparent from the telegram we have received, 
in direct violation of the spirit and letter of the agreement entered into 
not more than a year or a year and half ago, it is only right that people 
here should express their feelings quite frankly, and if I may say so, 
without mincing words. What does the measure which is now before 
us amount to? It amounts to an effort at an inroad into the agreement, 
and while I am sure that the Government, of India .and His Excellency 
Lord Irwin noil do their level best; and while every one in this House 
has the greatest confidence in that great ambassador that India has sent 
out, I mean the Right Honourable' Srinivasa Sastri, it is only right 
that we should strengthen their hands and make them feel that we are 
watching their efforts with the utmost anxiety, because the very liveli¬ 
hood and source of maintenance of 3 000 Indians in South Africa are at 
stake. It is, Sir, easy for people in this country to discuss the fate of 
these Indians and to ask us to be discreet. If any of us were concerned. 
Sir. in the fate which is awaiting these 3,000 Indians if this Liquor 
Bill should pass, I should like to see how many of us could afford to 
he discreet rind us© well chosen words. I do not wish to say that we 
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need necessarily use strong language, but I submit that if there is any 
strong language, it should be understood that the occasion, which is a 
provocative one, is itself responsible for it. 

Now with the statement made by my friend Mr. Bajpai, one has no- 
quarrel at all. The only apprehension that I have Is, whether the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are confident that they will be able to get' the South 
African Government and the Parliament to see that they are doing some-- 
thing which appears to be convincingly unjustifiable? . The agreement 
entered into by the Habibullah Deputation with the South African Gov¬ 
ernment we iail respected to the utmost degree. If there were any who 
were not satisfied with it, nothing was said about it by them; they 
reconciled themselves to it. But I think our patience cannot be tried 
any further, and no violation of the agreement would be either tolerated 
or would be looked upon with any sort of leniency. I think my friend 
Mr. Kunzru is entitled to congratulation for having availed himself of. 
this opportunity to ventilate India’s views regarding this Liquor Bill and. 

I am quite content to leave this in the hands- of’ the Govern- 
3 r.n. men fc of India, especially when Mr. Bajpai has assured us on- 
the floor of the Bouse that the Government of India would back through 
and through the Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri in the attitude which 
he may decide requires to be taken in this connection in South Africa. 

I. feel that, should this motion he carried, there is no censure meant on 
the Government of India Department. But if my friend.is so sensitive 
as thru., I would not mind,. Sir. on this assurance given by him, if this 
motion is effor it is fully discussed, even withdrawn. , But I do hope 
that- fir. Bajpai will see that, .should things go wrong, Government will 
give us timely notice and allow the House another opportunity to discuss 
the next stage which may arise. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay -(Bengal : Phiropean) : Sir. in associating myself with 
the motion so ally put to the House by my Honourable friend, Pandit 
"Kiu.'zm, T wish to say thao I do so because I have visited South Africa 
and am aware of the position of the unhappy men who are 'likely to be 
hit by this Bill if it becomes law. There is, so far as T know', nothing 
ngainsi these men. (Sir Pvrsiiofamdas Thakurdas: “Hear, hear’’.) It 
is not as if they were taking work away from other people, say from 
the whites. They are employed by the hotel keepers and other lieeneees 
because they are good men. They are better men than those employers 
can engage elsewhere. That is a testimony given to me in the course 
of my stay in South Africa and I should imagine that there would be 
considerable opposition to this measure on the. part of South Africans 
thr-nwelves, (]\f ?•. 73. Das: “I question that”.) I think vou am nossibly 
wrong. According to rnv information there is opposition, and I have 
hopes on those grounds alone, Sir. that the measure may not pass into 
law. - But on tlm other point of racial discrimination I am again entirely 
with my Honourable friend Pandit Kuny.ru. It seems to me that this is 
against the spirit of the honourable agreement that was entered into so 
short a time ago and T cannot believe that tan honourable gentleman 
like the President of the Union will countenance support to such a measure. 
(Hoar, hear.) I am vorv pleased indeed to hear that the Government of 
India arc doing all in their power to resist the measure that appears to 
us to bo aimed against some of our people, who, as I said before, are 
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living a peaceful life and, mark you, Sir, they are people who are living 
a great deal in western style,,—the western style that the South African 
Government laid down as one of the objects they had in view in the 
up'iiftment of their people. So long as this western standard of living 
was not departed from, I understood there was a welcome to such people. 
Now 1 , these very waiters who are employed in licensed premises are the 
people who have largely adopted western standards of 'living. 

I lam a little disappointed, Sir, that my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, 
made no reference as to how the position actually lay at present. But 
I suppose for diplomatic reasons he was unable to do so. But I think 
^thatj, on what has fallen from Mr. Bajpai, the House may rest assured 
that the Government of India are looking after the interests of the people 
to the very best of their ability and with the aid of our Agent General 
in South Africa I for one am content to leave it in their hands. 

t 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I think 
after the speech of Sir Darcy Lindsay passing a glaring tribute to those 
Indians who are engaged in the liquor traffic in South Africa, and also 
testifying to the fact that the present Bill, if enacted into law, will 
violate the spirit of the agreement that was entered into between the 
Government of India and the Government of the Union of South Africa, 
much is not needed to be said. I am very glad to get an assurance 
from Mr. Bajpai (as the representative of the Government of India) that 
the Government of India is doing its best to protect the interests of 
those Indians who are engaged in the trade there. I only want to add 
one word, that the feeling in the country about this matter is one of 
strong indignation and of strong resentment. I hope that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will leave no stone unturned to see that the rights of 
those Indians who are engaged in their trade are not abrogated by any 
law which is being enacted, in violation of the spirit of the. agreement 
which was entered into between the two Governments. I also wish 
to join Sir Darcy Lindsay in expressing my confidence in the Bight 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri’s tact and wisdom,, and I hope that the matter 
will be gone into with such care and fairness as to fully protect the interests 
’ of the Indians there. 

With these words I will be content to leave the matter for the present 
m the hands of the Government in the hope,, as has been expressed by 
my friend Sir Purshotamdas, that in case" any developments take place 
later on that miay make it necessary for us to raise the question again, 
the Government of India will not stifle an expression of opinion on our 
part on those developments. After this, I hope my friend Mr. Kunzru will 
see his way, after making any remarks he may like *to make in reply, 
to withdraw his motion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, 
was apprehensive ...... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to make a 
speech if he desires to withdraw his motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
the 6th February,. 1928.'- 
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ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THE MEM¬ 
BERS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE AND THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 

H. E. the Viceroy: Gentlemen, with the exception of one topic to 
which I will return later in my speech, I do not propose to-day to deal 
with all the various important subjects which are likely to come before you 
for consideration this session. But there are one or two matters to which 
I think it is proper that I should make brief reference. 

Our relations with Foreign States along our great land frontier, from 
Persia in the west to Siam in the east, continue, I rejoice to say, very 
cordial in character. India has been honoured by a public visit from' His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan on his way to Europe, and the warmth 
of his welcome by Government and people alike was evidence of the links 
of friendship and common interest that bind the two countries “together, 
It was a matter 1 of much disappointment to me that indisposition‘debarred 
me from active participation in the welcome to His Majesty. < My ‘dis¬ 
appointment was no less great 1 that indisposition should have 1 robbed me of 
the pleasure of making the personal acquaintance of that sagacious states¬ 
man His Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal, now in Calcutta/-on. 1 a- visit 
which only the state of his health precluded from being a public visit and 
which* I trust will soon lead to a complete restoration of-his. .normal-'vigour. 

I pass from the subject of India’s external relations with her territorial 
neighbours to mention recent events affecting the position of Indians over¬ 
seas. Honourable Members will have observed with great satisfaction'the 
cordial, spirit in which the appointment of. the Right Honourable’ Srinivasa 
S^astri, as our Agent in South Africa, has been from the first received both 
by the Union Government and by the various sections of the public, both 
European .and Indian, in that country. Since his arrival our Agent has 
performed invaluable work in consolidating the friendly relations between 
the two countries, in stimulating among the Indian settlers the desire for 
self-help, and in promoting between Europeans and Indians.in'‘South.'Africa 
a clearer perception of mutual obligations. He has realised the highest 
expectations of those who, appreciating his capacity and gifts, expected 
most from him, and there is therefore every reason to hope that questions 
which are still outstanding or may arise‘in the future' will be’Iiarmohiously 
adjusted. 

Indians in East Africa have also recently claimed the special .-attention 
of.-my. Government and of Honourable Members. -Acting.-on-a:suggestion 
of a-representative deputation of the Legislature .which-waited on me in 
Simla last- September, my Government have recently ’ sent Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh, and -Mr. Ewbank to assist the Indian communities concerned-.in 
connection with the Commission, which has been .deputed by His -Majesty’s 
Government to . examine locally certain aspects of -future policy. Our 
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representatives have already made a rapid tour of the territories in which 
Indian, interests are important, and are now working there in close relations 
with the accredited leaders of Indian opinion. Honourable Members may 
feel confident that any ease which the Indian settlers may desire to 
advance will be effectively presented, and can count upon careful consi¬ 
deration at the hands of the Commission. 


' I now turn to the major political question which it is necessary that 
.1 should-ask you to examine in greater detail. Since I last addressed the 
Legislature, His Majesty’s Government have, as Honourable Members 
are 9.ware, taken certain decisions in connection with the Statutory Com- 
imssiou; which are of vital concern to India. Circumstances made it 
impossible for - me to announce these decisions to the Legislature, as 1 
should naturally have wished to do, and I therefore avail myself of this, 
the--earliest convenient occasion, to make some observations in regard to 
them. 

1 ^ u.eed not recapitulate what I said in my statement of November 8th. 
Ilml statement gave at length the reasons which had ' prompted His 
Majesty s Government to accelerate the date of the enquiry and to appoint 
a ar lumentary Commission. It outlined the proposed procedure at the 
various stages, and indicated broadly the lines on which His Majesty’s Gov- 
m unite the best efforts of the chosen representatives of India 

fr uicuvu l-^^/? ui the wise ordering of India’s future. Within the general 
TZvt, T deS ,f, bed ’ tke Prime Minister made it plain in the course 
MaLstv^ CnT ntaVy ^ eb , ateS that i<; was the considered intention of His 
t ieliLkw ri to leave to the Commission itself full discretion as to 

arrival!n IndL ^ Sl T ld then task. The Commission 

with the hardlv , a . s yet . on more formal mission, but 

themselves with (he P 1 enabling its members to acquaint 

machines^ and hold in g f ^ W ^ 8 of the ^S^ive and administrative 
the the PUrp ° Se ° f ^mining 

moot has laid unnn f h n d schaigmg the responsibility which Parlia- 
appareiias to To difference of opinion has become 

Bis Majesty’s Government andof Parliament p^f 0 ?, 8 ° f 

meat. On the oTh“ hnld Scheme *PP»ved by Parlia-' 
as well as lar^c and nowerfnl 10u gijl ; ful and distinguished Indians, 

favour both o£°,lhe Commission’s B ’ biW . e declared themselves in 

that lias been devised and have ovrmJ ? nd of general procedure 

assistance that they can. ‘ p d their readm ess to give it all the ' 

nre two point s^owhilh Tthiuk ?? ° f co utroversy, but there 

that His Majesty’s GovemmSt have donf Tn> 14 has been said, 

duiwnjr to them' adequate means bv which r P ?.^ ians a real injustice, in 
and afloat these proceedings. Such charces n ff arL opinion may influence 
I-enumo fmlme of some critics to aopreefate fe^^ at J 8 ® “ P art from, the 
1 thought, had been sufficiently plainhstab J^ ° f . bo which 

m-umed that representatives of 1 C J woufd’ w f ° r ^ance,' been 
n^ T" - VT -V C, »«™Hico in London, untirnffer P CO r fer Avith ^ Joint 

" ' C ' SlOUS ° 5 ' ,rinci P le open the second reading 

o v. 1 . a i3in. That this • 
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is not the case is clear from my statement of 8th November, in which I 
said that it was not the intention of His Majesty's Government to ask 
Parliament to adopt any proposals which, as a result of the Commission’s 
report, might be put forward, without first giving an opportunity for Indian 
opinion by personal contact to exert its full weight in shaping the view of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee in regard to them. I was careful to 
point out that at this stage Parliament will not have been asked to express 
any opinion on particular proposals, and that therefore, so far as Parlia¬ 
ment is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 

Apart from such misapprehensions, I am free to admit that the question 
of whether or not better means could have been devised for associating 
Indian opinion with the enquiry which Parliament is bound to undertake 
is one on which every man is entitled to hold his own view. But though 
Indian lenders have the right, if they wish, to say that His Majesty’s 
Government have chosen the wrong method of such association, thej r are 
not at liberty, if they desire to retain the character of true counsellors 
of the people or of honest controversialists, to say that His Majesty’s 
Government have not sought meins—and I would add very full and very 
unpi*ecedented means—of placing Indians in a position to take an ample 
share with them in the evolution of their country’s future. I cannot help 
thinking, if we may attempt to look beyond the present dust and turmoil 
of argument, assertion and debate, that there is real danger in some quarters 
of mistaking shadows for reality. I doubt whether those who criticise the 
broad framework of the plan approved by all parties in Parliament have 
reflected upon what is implicit in the idea of the Select Committees of 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures. In the earlier stages there is 
the association of these Committees, with the Commission, _ through 
whatever procedure the Chairman and Members of the Commission, after 
placing themselves fully in touch with Indian opinion, may deem best 
calculated to enable them to discharge the duty entrusted to them. In 
due" time the Commission will have completed its task and the matter 
will pass into other hands. At this moment as the Commission moves 
from the stage, the Central Legislature has, if it so desires, through 
chosen representatives of its own perhaps the greatest and most powerful 
moans of influencing the further current of events It is at this juncture 
invited, througn some of its number, to sit with Parliament itself, acting 
in jts turn through its own Joint Select Committee. Let us picture to 
ourselves the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the Select Com¬ 
mittee of this Legislature, sitting together in one of the Committee rooms 
of Westminster to consider the proposals of His Majesty s. Government. 
These proposals .will deal with a vast problem on which Parliament indeed 
has to decide, but where it is no more to the interest of Great Britain 
than it is to that of India that the issues should^ be clouded bv avoidable 
difference or disagreement -and in regard to which therefore Parliament 
will naturally seek to reach decisions that command as great a measure 
as may be of reasoned Indian political supnort. Is it not fair to conclude 
that both the Joint Parliamentary Committee charged with the function 
of making final recommendations to Parliament' and earlier the Com¬ 
mission-—each being master's within very wide limits of their own pro¬ 
cedure—will desire to go to the furthest point that they deem possible, 
in order to carry albng with them the convinced assent of the repre¬ 
sentatives of India, with whom they wifi under the plan proposed be. 
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from a task in which Parliament has solicited their assistance and colla¬ 
boration. It is clearly possible 'for people to stand aside, and withhold 
their contribution, just as it’will be possible for the Commission to pro-, 
secute its enquiry, and with the assistance at its disposal reach conclusions 
in spite of such abstention. But >at the least , it would seem certain that 
such, an attitude must interpose yet further obstacles to the discovery of 
that more excellent way of mutual understanding, which the best friends 
of India,, of every race, well know to be requisite for her orderly evolution 
to nationhood. And meanwhile, in order to mobilise national resentment 
at aii alleged deliberate affront, that has never been more than /the fiction 
of men s imaginations, appeal will have been made, under guise, of vindi- % 
eating national self-respect which there lias .been no attempt to .impair, 
to all the ’lowest and worst elements of suspicion, bitterness and hostility.. 

io.se were wise words of one of India's most.distinguished sons a.few 
weeks ago which repeated the lesson—taught more than once of ’recent 

JS ^ l 1S TT V to ai ? USe than to alla y- such forces,, which too 
readily pas a beyond the control of those who invoke their aid. 

how STi, 7 heth ? 1 am .sanguine in hoping that even at this 

aa l to em-dS the fT 8 / mne - might ind «™- some of those,- who 
action whlchafcBie hS,77^777 7 Ma ' to desist a line. of 

ment -'and may at the wnrsKh ° U ^ ne S atlve results and disappoint- 

not without^ experience But hT^T, °! W \ ich Ma is unhappily 
upon me now to state what r J Ca f G J 2 * t° be n °t ^ ess incumbent 
I lately judid it to be ml 7° °. b ? 2 “ trnth tbia matter than 
communal antagonisms that thrioteniwi^ t ’®, :it,t ® ntj0Q of India to the 
build an Indian nation. The counsel I e , ] destruc( ' lon of an y attempts to 
think, regarded as that of a wTfSJ,. ' ^ am to. 

India-. Blit the counsel of a friend m & / u S11 ? care ^y desirous of ’assisting 
particular moment some of those h7 bi3 “dependent of what at any. 
and if. that which TTov „ ve t Tt ■ add !f 88es ** desire 1 to hear; 

it not. less dictated by ml desire to ^77^7 r cerfcnin of ' acceptance/ 
rom mistaking,tlip patti at one of «, 0 ^ 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN: 

Sir Walter. Stuart James Willson, Kt., M.L.A. (Associated Chambers 
of Commerce: Nominated Non-Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Admission or Tim Depressed Classes to Hotels, Restaurants, etc., 
run by High Caste Hindus. 

113. *Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: (a) With reference to the answer 
given by Government to question No. 54 on 22nd August, 1927, relating 
to- colour bar against Indians in Edinburgh, will the Government of India 
be pleased to state, if it is a fact that several public hotels and restaurants 
and places of amusement in .India run entirely by so-called high caste 
Hindus refuse admission to Indians (Adi-Hindus, depressed classes) merely 
on grounds of caste? 

(h) If go. will the Government be pleased to state what steps they 
propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I propose, with your permission, f 3 
answer questions Nos. 113, 115 and 11G together. I tliink the Honourable 
Member will recognize that the issues raised are such as I could not deal 
with adequately within the limits of a reply. If he will communicate to 
me any specific instances of the nature 'which he has in mind, in which any 
infringement r i lawful rights is entailed, I shall be glad to consider the 
advisability of further enquiry. 

Admission of Students belonging to the Depressed Classes to 

Public Schools. 

114. *Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that in India, Indian 
students (Adi-Hindus, depressed classes) are not admitted in several public 
schools,' and State-aided private schools managed by so-called high caste 
Hindus merely on grounds of caste? 

(bj Will tlie Government of India be pleased to call for a report on the 
subject and place it on tlie table? 

Mr. &. S. Eajpai: ( 0 ) and (b). The Government of Indiaregreithat 
they do not possess complete information as in all Governors’ provinces 
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Education is non- a provincial subject. They are, however, calling dor par- 
ficulars and will endeavour to include them in the next issue of the Quin¬ 
quennial Review on Education issued by them. The Review is now under ‘ 
preparation. 


■Disabilities of the Depressed Classes. 

fll5. *Rao Bahadur M, C. Rajah: ( a ) Is jfc a fact that in India, Indians 
(Adi-Hindus, depressed classes) arc not allowed to pass through several 
public streets, are not allowed to draw water from several .public vrells" 
and tanks, and are not allowed to rest in several public inns or choultries 
merely on the ground of caste? 

(6) Will the Government of India be pleased to call for a report on. this 
subject and place it on the table? 


Admission of toe Depressed Classes otto Hindu Temples. 

,, j'.yj?' * Kao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a.) Is it a fact that in India, Indians 
(Adi-Hmdus, depressed classes) are not allowed into temples (Hindu tem¬ 
ples) for worshipping God, merely on the ground of caste? 

ilJ 1 IIS tl ^ G ? Venl -f en \f f India be pleased t0 ca » io1 ' a report on 
iiitfa subject and place it on the table? 1 

Trk Government School of Art, Calcutta. 

staff 3 wha^co^umf fcbo GoVffl 'nmeni; be pleased to 
School? ' * M,y * Govenimen( - exercise over the Calcutta Art 

( !l ™"7?t ^ * C ° St thB to maintain the School? 

institution?” acuf/,es alc given lo the public to take -advantage of, the. 

***? f itra: <*> The Government* 
m (' i . / 18 Wldel the cont *>' ^ the Government of Bengal. 

( 1 nnd (c). No information is available with the Central Government. 

-Wed R '^ o ^^ouRo™PoNDicnEH^ Police to Mb. K ; C. 

OCY hm Rbrahim Haro on Jaffa®. - 

io the statement in the^Press thai Govei ' nnienf; been drawn 

her of this House and the £* ?? Ho »«urab2e Mem-, 

olber House were rudely “reSlT v v ? b P hlm Haro ™ Jaffla of the ' 

cn " visit to Sri Au robin do Ghosh ? 6 Pondlche "T Police while they were 

•'rmneiu of? k ° f5 «* -Crunch Gov- 
m " U a by n ’ c officials of that Government? ^ ^ Indlan oitii ^ns were 

u Dels s,lost.on. -- aimver to question' No. lis'' 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table all correspondence 
"that passed between the Government of India or the Government of 
Madras on one side and the French Government on the other on this sub¬ 
ject? 

Sir Denys Bray: With your leave, Sir, I shall answer questions Nos. 
11S and 119 together. My information of the alleged incident is confined 
solely to a press reference; I have heard nothing from either of the two 
gentlemen themselves. Government do not propose to move in the matter. 

Mr. B. Das: Did the Government feel that an Honourable Member of 
this House was insulted? 

Sir Denys Bray: I did not quite catch the Honourable Member’s ques¬ 
tion . 


Mr. President: Nor did I. 

Mr, B. Das: Did the Government realise that a Member of this House 
was insulted by the French police? 

Sir Denys Bray : Government saw a reference in the Press to an 
alleged incident. I have received no confirmation whatever from the Hon- 
-ourable gentlemen themselves. 

Shadowing by the British and j French . Police ok Visitors to 
Mr. Aubobtndo Ghosh of Pondicherry. 

120. *Mr. B. Das: («) Will Government be pleased to state if Mr. 
Aurobindo Ghosh is still treated as a political suspect by them? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether visitors to Mr. 
Aurobindo Ghosh are shadowed by British and French police at their 
instance or is it at the instance of the Madras Government? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a,) Government are not prepared to dis¬ 
close the views they may hold about individuals. * 

(b) They have no information about these allegations. 

Attendance of Members of the Government of India at the Indian 

Commercial Congress. 

121. *Mr. B. Das: (a) WilL Government be pleased to state if they 
received any invitations from the Indian Commercial Congress held at 
Madras last Christmas week? 

(b) Did any member of the Government of India either the Honour- 
*ble Member for Commerce or the Honourable Member for Industries an 
Labour—attend the Indian meeting last Christmas at Madras. 

(c) Was not a similar invitation extended in the year 1926 to attend the 
•Calcutta Congress ? 

(d) Did either of the Members for Commerce or Industries attend the 
Calcutta Indian Commercial Congress in 1926, Christmas week 

(e) Is it not a fact that the Honourable Mr. (now Sir David) Chadwick 
attended the Delhi session of the Indian Commercial Congress. 

(/) Is it not a fact that at the Budget Session that year the Honourable 
Sir Charles limes strongly denied non-co-operation with the Congress ox 
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the Indian Chambers by the members of the Government of India and 
mentioned that liis Secretary, Mr. Chadwick, represented his Department« 
at ihe Indian Commercial Congress? 

(<f) Is it not a fact that both the Honourable Members for Commerce 
and Industries attended the Calcutta session of the Associated European; 
Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta last year? 

(h) 3s it not a fact that both these Honourable Members took part 
in ihe debates held under the auspices of that body? 

(>') Is it* not a fact too that both these Members attended the previous 
session in 192G with a similar object? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (,«.) Neither the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber for Industries and Labour nor I received an invitation to attend the- 
last session of the Indian Commercial Congress at Madras ’ 

(b) No. 

(c) I am not aware whether Sir Charles Innes, who was then the Hon¬ 
ourable Member for Commerce received an invitation to attend the Con¬ 
gress held at Calcutta in 1926. The Honourable Member for Industries- 
and Labour has no recollection whether be received an invitation to attend 
that Congress, 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes. 


"1’cso becaiKSP a„™„i i 7" indusfcuul and Commercial Con- 
nileadedThis p)n ee 7 ™ ™ ” ttm * ancl tllat his Secretary had 

mcrce. '° ^ nt the invitation of the Associated Chambers of Com-' 

r% cha ? s ^oon, 

gress during the Delhi session, and how if ik tha^' th* C . 0m “ e J cl&T Gon ' 
slopped by that body? S ^ lose invitations were 

*“*> *»“* «* Ch»te limes 
latter pari of the HmiomabJe Rfemil ? Congress. As regards the 

dearly underst-and b ^ S quest5on 1 ** Mraid I did not 


Hal be he pleased to state, the rcasons Su'i T } nd \ an Commerce, a: 

, l ° 1CnC,rC iiK ‘ Con ^ s <* federated tedimfStamMn.^r^™ 111611 ^ 
_The Honourable Sir George Rainy Tim n ' f Comnierc 

mtu-rc-nt policies for European and HdiJn oomm° rn ^T Rnt ' of Tndia have n 
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Recommendations of the Feetham Commission regarding the 'ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT OR EXTENSION OF LOCAL SELF-C OVEBNMENT IN KENYA. 

123. /Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Have Government received the 
Report of the Feetham Commission which investigated recently the ques¬ 
tion of the establishment or extension of local self-government in Kenya? 
If so, will they place a copy of jt in the Library? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Copies of the Report referred to by the Honourable 
Member have been received and one copy has been placed in the Library 
of the House, as requested. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask whether it is not a fact that 
the Feetham Commission proposals largely increase the European element? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: That statement is substantially correct. 

Representation of Europeans and Indians in the Nairobi Munici- 

PAEITY. 

124. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Does the Nairobi Municipality 
contain 4 representatives of the Indian community and 7 of the European 
community at present? 

(b) Has the Feetham Commission recommended the extension of the 
municipal limits? Is it a faet that in the enlarged municipal area there 
are about 3,600 Europeans and 8,000 Indians? 

(c) Has the Commission proposed that if the municipal boundary is 
enlarged Indians should be allotted 5 and Europeans 11 seats on the muni¬ 
cipality ? 

(<?) Will the electorates be joint or communal? 

Representation of Europeans and Indians in the Mombasa District 

Council. 

125. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Is it a fact that the European 
and Indian population of Mombasa is 720 and 9,097 respectively? 

(b) Are there 7 nominated Europeans and 4 nominated Indians in the 
Mombasa District Council? 

(c) Has the Feetham Commission recommended that in future Euro¬ 
pean and Indian representation should be either 13 and 4 or 15 and 6 
respectively ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I propose, with your permission, Sir, to answer 
questions 124 and 125 together. 

The information desired by the Honourable Member will be found m 
the Feetham Commission’s Report, Volume I, at pages 46, 47, 49, 51, 54, 
■62 and 63 as regards Nairobi and pages 247, 263, 264 and 265 as regards 
Mombasa. 

Rights of Indians in Nairobi and Mombasa. 

126. * Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: What steps have Government taken 
to secure for Indians their due rights in Nairobi and Mombasa? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Government of India have submitted repre¬ 
sentations to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India villi the sugges¬ 
tion that these be communicated to the authorities concerned. 
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Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru: Are Government aware that til's 
Feet ham Commission has laid down the principle that it is essential that 
tho European community should under present circumstances be entrust¬ 
ed with a larger measure of responsibility for the municipal government 
of Nairobi and Mombasa? Have they taken any steps to protest speci¬ 
fically against this racial principle? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government are aware of the principle referred to' 
by the Honourable Member. He will realise that it is not possible for 
me, at this stage, when the correspondence with the Secretary of State 
is confidential, to disclose the exact nature of the representations made, 
but I can assure him that we have taken into account in our representation 
every aspect of the recommendations which affects Indians. 

Naturalisation ov Indians in the United States 01? America. 

127. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a.) Will Government make a full 
statement with regard to the present position of Indians in regard to- 
naturalisation in the United States of America? 

(t) Have the United States Government decided to pass legislation 
to secure the rights of Indians naturalised before 1923? 

(o) Is it proposed to make the new law* applicable only to those Indians- 
wliose appeals wore pending before the American courts? If so, what 
steps have Government token to have the law extended to those Indians- 
who did not or were not able to appeal against the decisions of courts of 
ur^t instance invalidating the rights of citizenship? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to my 
answer to a somewhat similar question put bv Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh 
on the 23rd August, 1927. 

(fi) and (c). I am not aware of any such decision. 


J °nr ar Er ‘ ° F Eesig ^ at10NS of Officers in all the Departments 
oi the .Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway since 1923. 

IbraI T What is the total number of 

MM? Departments of the Matos and Sot,to 

*“"* 4 be 

SoutLrS^S^ot^rSwayl *** MAt>BAS 

-aiStt SXTr, 'V* “ ** *'"** 2 Him,u 

■Southern Mahratta Bailwav WPT » n ^ department of the Madras and 
7 8 years’ * ^ asked to leave and that a Sikh officer- 

Mr. A. A i lit ° N.gi™rItaUw. y J 

t.^ytln-r question? Nos. 129 130 ‘\°8i 132^W4° n inr’ n I , P? 0 0pDse to an3Mr er 
Sf > »«.-r..al ammeemcni? or toll mt f ° 4 ’ 1 . 35 . rmd136 - They relate 
o» thc Madras 8Ub °?“ ate 
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add with, regard to paragraph (a) of question No. 184, that there is no 
general rule or practice on State-managed I tail ways, of giving a six months’ 
period of grace to an officer who fails in an examination. 

Appointment of two Trains Clerks of an English Railway in the 
Traffic Department of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. 

130. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Is it a fact that two vacancies 
in the scale of Its. 600 in the Traffic Department of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway have been filled by the Train Clerks of an 
English Railway ? 

Employment on Probation for Six Years of Two Indian Officers of 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

+131. *Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Rahimtullah: (a) Is it a fact that two Indian 
officers in the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway were kept on pro¬ 
bation for six years ? 

(6) If so, why? 

Preliminary Efficiency Examination in the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta^Railway. 

+ 132.*Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) What is the necessity of the 
preliminary efficiency examination in the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway when there are already final departmental, language and effi¬ 
ciency bar examinations to be passed? Is this examination in vogue on 
any other Railway in India? 

( b ) Was this examination in force prior to 1921, or was it found essen¬ 
tial only after the recruitment of Indians under the Reforms? 

fc) Is it a fact that European officers had only two papers to answer 
in two days, and that it was only a matter of form for Them, whereas 
others had to answer three papers in one day? 

Leave Rules of Indian Officers of the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Rahway. 

133. *Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Why has no decision been arrived 
at since 1921 in regard to Indian officers who serve in the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway under subordinate leave rules, who were told 
on engagement that the matter was under the consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government understand that all officers serving 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway are now given the benefit 
of the superior leave rules of that Railway. 

Number of Chances given to Indian Officers of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway to pass the Efficiency Bar 
Examination, 

+ 134. *Mr, Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Is it not a fact that all 
Railways and every Service of the Government,gives six months’ period ot 
grace to an officer, should he fail in an examination, to justify a second 
attempt? 


fFor answer to this question, se* ansrrei to question No. 129 
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(b) Is it not a fact that three chances were given to a (Mr. Cory) Euro¬ 
pean officer to pass the probationary examination and that two chances 
were given to another officer (Mr. Sarkies) to pass the efficiency bar exami¬ 
nation ? 

(c) Why was not a similar privilege extended to two Indian officers-who 
otherwise passed the examinations in Telegraph, Audit, Signal Engineering 
and Deputy Chief Engineer (Construction) and. who gave a good account of 
themselves in the test of actual practice, e.y., in writing technical 
reports on Wagon Interchange, Remodelling of Junction Yards, etc. '? 

(d) Arc good reports and ' annual confidential reports, and daily good 
work the standard of efficiency'? If not, what else is expected of Indians? 

Language Examination on the Madras and Southern Maiiratta 

.Railway. 

1135. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Is it a fact that in fixing the 
language examination the General Traffic Manager of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway in the case of one Indian officer fixed Hindus¬ 
tani and in another case fixed Tamil, when both the officers came from 
the same part of India? 

Grant of Leave to Indian Officers of the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway. 

!].)<>. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Is it a fact that a European 
'<*• u ' *^ r . ee k of the Stores Department of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway was given eight months’ combined leave and 
his services terminated thereafter, while in the case of an Indian officer 
under identical circumstances he was allowed only half of his hard' earned 
privilege' leave? 


Use or a Uniform Bill of Lading for Trade with India. 

chiec?\™a ]lr i ? urs ^ ota f (a . as Thakurdas: (a) l s it « fact that the origina 
object underlying the Indian Carriage of Goods by Sea-Act of 1925 was 
the use of a uniform bill of. lading for trade with India? 

indi^lmvecot ^? at shi PP in S companies concerned with the trade o: 

«a. sra# by ***— 

«'< Mil on°Z“S*S”f ■ has ■ “"‘I'lioat.-d th< 

of Trader! 

>le* device of shipping compS,!*, tedtag3a3(f PV^Sted egainsl 

“K oo»Pi»mtB from eommer 
Clipping companies? " ° nd ° n about method, adopted by tin 

b ° • l " P"‘ °» the table copie, of sucl 


appears to have been reached ? 

AT., r , myrw {o tUJf itiu ■ ■ - - 

ans\T^( to question No. 


129.- 
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The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) The object, of the Indian Car¬ 
nage of floods by Sea Act of. 1925 was to give the force of law to the 
rules set out in the Schedule to the Act, with a view to establishing the 
responsibilities, liabilities, lights and immunities attaching to carriers' 
under bills of lading, but the Act does not prescribe the use of a uniform 
hill of lading. 

(h) It is a fact that the shipping companies by stamping a “clause para¬ 
mount' across the form of the bill of lading comply with the requirements 
of the Act. 

(c) Government have received complaints to this effect. 

(d) and (c) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(/) Copies of the communications received have been placed in the 
Library. 

(g) The Government consider that it is for the interests concerned 
to settle between themselves a form of bill of lading which meets satis¬ 
factorily the requirements of the Act. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Do Government think that the interests 
concerned can get this done if the other side stifek to the policy they 
have at present adopted? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I think, Sir, that if the shippers 
including not only shippers in this country but also shippers in the 
United Kingdom and in Europe—combine, they could put much greater 
pressure upon the shipping companies than the Government of India cun 
do. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Am 1 to take it that the Government then 
dee! that thjs is not a subject in which their interference is either require! 
or advisable ? 

The 'Honourable Sir George Rainy : Iso, Sir; the Government of India 
would be very glad to do anything they could to help, but they do not 
feel that the principal share of the burden falls upon them, and it must 
be for the shippers in the first instance to try and devise some means 
by which the difficulty can be overcome If the Government of I net’ i 
-could do anything to help they would be very glad to do it 

Six Purshotamdas, Thakurdas: Do the Government of India propose 
to v'ait until the shippers absolutely refuse to ship by the liners unless 
they change their bills pf lading? Is that what the Government of India 
really -want done? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I do not think it would be an un¬ 
reasonable attitude on the part of the Government of India, Sir, for them 
to say that the community principally concerned should in the first instance 
take such steps as are possible to protect themselves. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The Government of India then think 
that failure of the steps taken till now is not enough to move the Gov- 
emmeni of India to further action? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy : I am afraid/ Sir, that no practicable 
means by which the Government of India can give material assistance 
have yet been pointed out. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Legislation, Sir. Is not that a practi¬ 
cable means? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am exceedingly doubtful whether 
legislation confined to India would be of any particular service. 

Revision of Pay of Postmen in the Bombay Presidency. 

138. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that a scheme for the revision of pay of 
postmen of the Bombay Presidency is before the .Government?. 

(t) If sc, will Government be pleased to state whether in that 
scheme due consideration will be given to those postmen 
whose children avail themselves of education in the secondary 
schools the expenses of which they are unable to hear? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a.) Yes. 

(b) No discrimination is intended in respect of the class referred to. 


Educational Facilities eor the Sons of Postmen in the Bombay 

Presidency. ’ 

139. *HaJi Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther any facilities already exist for the education of the sons .of postmen, 
in the Bombay Presidency? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sons of postmen can pre¬ 
sumably avail themselves of the same facilities for education in the Bombay 
. residency as are open to the sons of other individuals of the same stand¬ 
ing. No educational facilities are provided by the Department. 

Grant of Casual Leave to the Staff of the Currency Office, 

Bombay. 


140. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: ' 

(") ^ ^ I s J L fac ^ tliut 8 re »t difficulty is experienced ■ by the- 

ninl ’?■* , te ®T bay Currency Office in getting casual and 
other lands of leave? & 

(b) Whether it is a fact that even for a short casual leave the offi¬ 
cial is required to produce a medical certificate? 

H Whether it is a fact that officials who have nob enjoyed, even 

denied’ f ° T G m course o£ ^e. year have been 

denied the wave and given leave only on average pay? 

D "^arr,arsjr 

O-nKny CWonnv Offi« in (ho (025.26 Sfo 27"andYS 28? 

M «B <)»»»*„ OffFIGB, 

h 'X : uT, ! 

in <h L . ViOiifiKw CurrcncT Office^ to^tend W&S SeVving 

.. ince naa to tender his resignation 
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on account of the refusal to sanction the leave that was due 
to him when he was badly in want of leave? 


(b) Whether Government -have received any memorial from Mr. M. 
S. Tikekar in the matter requesting the grant of a bonus due 
to him for the period of his service and the pay for the 
period of leave last taken by him and treated as wilful absence 
under Fundamental Rule 73? 

(o) If the answer to (b) above be in the affirmative, whether the 
Government have considered the said memorial and if so, 
with what result? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 140, 141 and 142 together. The Government are making enquiries 
and will communicate the result to the Honourable Member in due cour.x. 


Construction of the Battsi.-Na.ya D umk a- S a in thia Railway. 

143. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state how far the scheme of extending the Bausi line via Naya- 
Dumka to Sainthia (East Indian Railway Loop) has progressed? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Bausi N ay a-D umk a Sainthia Railway is still 
under investigation b,y the East Indian Railway Administration. 


Medical Relief for the European and Indian Employees of the 
Locomotive Department at Jamalpur, East Indian Railway-. . 

144. * Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that for affording 
medical aid and relief to the European railway employees in the Loco¬ 
motive Department at Jamalpur, East Indian Railway, there is an Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon, whereas for Indian employees there is a Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon only? If so, do the Government propose to remove this distinction 
at an early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Enquiry is being made and the Honoured le 
Member will be informed. 


Number of Indians, Europeans and Natives in British Guiana. 

145. *Fandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Will Government state what is 
the number of Indians, Europeans and Natives in British Guiana? 

( b ) Are powers of taxation vested in the Combined Court which has a 
non-official majority? 
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Mi. G. S. Bajpal: («.) A statement giving the figures of population of 
(tie various communities inhabiting British Guiana is laid on the fable. 

(b) Yes. ' „ 


Estimate, nf Population in British Guiana. 


Races. 

Males. 

-Females. 

Totals. 

Europeans (other tlian Portuguese) 




1,823 

1,406 ■ 

3,229 

Europeans (Portuguese) 




4,090 

4,480 

S,570 

East Indians .... 




08,040 

38,259 ! 

13C,90S 

Chinese ..... 




1,600 

1,101 i 

2,791 

Aborigines ..... 




4,042 

4,628 

9,270 

RJacka ..... 




58,573 

62,989 ' 

121.562 

Mixed Races .... 




15,920 

1S.084 

' 34,004 

• Other Races and Races not stated 

* 

• 

• 

1S9 

321 

510 


Totals— 


. 153,486 

F° mftles . 151,35S 

Person*. 306,S44 


Sayeuuakdisc; of the Existiru and Future Rights of IniwmtvS m British 

Gthaka. 

'i ** andit Hirday Nath Kunzru: ( a.) Did a Commission, appointed by 

me Secret ary of State for the Colonies in 1926 to enquire into the econo¬ 
mic condition of British Guiana and presided over bv Mr. RovAYilson rc- . 
commend that the Government of British Guiana should have the ultimate 
poiver of eniTymg into effect measures n-hieh they consider essential for the 
' C ° colony? Did it propose that a Commission should bo 

appointed bv rfie Governor to consider the best method of-achieving this 
purpose / ' ° 

ih ° t Soc, ; c S: al 7 °f State for the Colonies accept both the recom- 
CommiRsion?° feiTed ° *" ^ abovc and direct appointment of a local 

vciiiLmol L i%t°T nm r’ 4°/ I U A ia make an .T representation against the 
altered "o n fio i\ lp C -* hat ° ^titution-of the Colony should be 

* ,0 ’ vers of 0 “ t " 01 -* - s ‘ «*“» “ 

((1] Wimt ' vns ihe personnel of the Commission? Has it reported? 

(r) Have Government received the renm-fa of ura • - 

*jul Hie )ocril Pnimniccmti? if n« lepoits ot the Yvilsoii Commission 
Library. Commission? It so , will they place copies of them in the 

tl'al. tile M. eoimmmity in Brit* 

to nll.a- tlio conutiturionrf thr'coS?™ °” j oons.dors tb “ t •* h pro- 
d'-rir poiver and influence? C y 1,1 order to reduce permanently 

-S - *— **««» «a to tote- 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

([>) The Secretary of State for the Colonies did accept the recommen¬ 
dation of the Boy-Wilson Commission to appoint a local Commission to 
"advise upon the steps which should be taken to confer power upon the 
Governor to carry into effect measures which he and the Secretary of State 
consider essential for the well-being of the Colony," but so far ns the Gov¬ 
ernment. of India are aware no decision has yet been arrived at in regard 
tc the principle that such powers should be conferred on the Governor 

(q) No. It was considered that it would be premature to make any 
representations on this point until the report of the local Commission was 
available, and it was established that Indian interests would be adversely 
affected by any action that may he contemplated in respect of that Com 
mission’s recommendations. 

(</) and (r). The report of the British Guiana Constitution Commission 
has been published as Command Paper No. 2985 of 1927 and gives the 
personnel of the Commission. A copy of this report has been placed in the 
Library of the House. A copy of the report of the Boy-Wilson Com¬ 
mission has also been placed in the Library. 

(/) The Government of India have received no representations dir e'er, 
from the Indian community in British Guiana, but have received a co[ y 
of a communication purporting to have been addressed by the British 
Guiana East Indian Association to the Imperial Citizenship Association, 
Bombay. 

(g) Government have made certain enquiries in order to ascertain the 
probable effect on Indian rights and privileges of the recommendations of 
the local Commission. If on receipt of this information, they consider 
that Indian interests are likely to be adversely affected, suitable represen- 
tations will forthwith be made to the authorities,.concerned. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask whether the Government arc 
aware that the Indians form the largest single element in the population 
and that if the powers of the Legislature are diminished their future is 
likely to be more affected than that of any other element in the popula¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As regards the first part of the question. Sir, the 
Honourable Member is correct. As regards the second part of the ques¬ 
tion, I should ask him to wait until he has read the report. It is pre¬ 
sumably a matter of opinion as to whether the proposed change of con¬ 
stitution will or will not affect Indian interests to such an extent as to 
justify representations by the Government of India. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Am I to understand that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have come to the conclusion that no representation is to 
he made so far as the question of the effect of the change of constitution 
on Indian interests is concerned? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think, Sir, I have already pointed out that the 
Government of India have asked for certain information. - Until that in- 
fomiation is received, and what is even more important, until the Govern¬ 
ment of India know that the principal recommendations of the Boy-Wilson 
Commission in regard to a change in constitution are accepted, it will be 
premature for me to say that the Government of India have arrived ai 
any decision. All that I can say is that they have arrived at no decision 
on any point. 
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Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru: Do the Government of Indin propose to 
make representations only when changes in the constitution oi the Colony 
have iieen decided upon "by the Imperial Government? 

Mi. G. S. Bajpai; The Honourable Member is assuming that the 
alteration of the constitution has been decided on. What I submit is 
that, so far as we are aware, no such decision has been arrived at. Wa 
lave ashed for certain particulars, and, on receipt of those particulars, 
if we think that representations are necessary, either, because the prin¬ 
ciple of a change of constitution is involved or because the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission adversely affect Indian interests in any way, then 
representations will be made. 


TRA.VEt.nrso Allowances ok SufErthtendents of Post Offices axd 

Gazetted Postmasters. - 

147. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: [ s it a fact that a Superintendent of Post 
Offices with an initial pay of Ps. 300 is entitled to first class travelling 
allowance whereas a gazetted Postmaster even on the maximum pay of 
Ps. 650 is destined to get only second class travelling allowance? If it is 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for this preferential 
treatment of that class of officials? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra: In view oi the importance 
nlid . n ] the administrative charges of Superintendents of Post Ofife.es, 

and of the fact that they are expected to he o 71 tour for the- greater part' 
" , ' ?e " r ’ ll f-y a [ c Panted first class travelling allowance. • Post- 
’-mihw i'7i T and Government sees no necessity for 

Es - 350 - 460 0,to "‘- a 

Arron.-T.ME.-T or Bato B. G. Kramj as Assistant Postjiastbk GmraHAL, 

Derma. 

of this particular individual? ° 3 ° 3GaS0DS fov i,he Preferential treatment 

S Office Superintendent of 

General in a vacancy « s a lonl "L atm , S ns As ^^nnt Postmaster- 
neatly appointed to the post * ' n gement and has not been perma- 

h-ch into consideration tlip^faoT^.hat'Hai^TT ^ ® ovemm ent of In<i5a 
voted as long ago as 1914 hv snccc J-“ T? "!* 33 was nomi- 
r ' r Ppeur at ihn examination fov Gnnmn ^ ost ™ a stcrs General of Burma 
"Err-:- not accepted by the Dircrtor General” ^ese nominations 

"! ««*• ^ introduce as mlv Bummu ^ because 

vRupemitendeut? i n Burma. Tliere Possible into the rank 

tu",. c in 7/ !UallT,cd - in «very way nwtal tl.cl qWstlmi ? ‘lie P.ai .Sahib 
’)•" !° I'^’senhed examination Had IP an V question of his ability 

imir between 1034 and 101 ft vr , c nominations been accented 
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Recognition by the Indian Postal Department oe the Work oe Mr. 

S. A. M. Choudhury. in connection with the Seizure oe Parcels 

CONTAINING OPIUM AND ClIARAS. 

149. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : In an answer to an interpellation of mine 
ia the last Session it was admitted by the Government that Mr. S. A. M. 
Choudluuy. late an Assistant Postmaster in the Calcutta G. P. O., was 
responsible for the seizure in the Calcutta G. P. 0. of a number of parcels 
containing opium and charas contraband exceeding 2 maunds. Was that 
splendid work of Mr. Choudhury suitably recognised by the Department? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes, Mr. Choudhury received promotion. 

Sanction, of a Peon or Orderly for the Postmaster. Chittagong. 

350. *Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that no peon or orderly has yet 
been sanctioned for the Postmaster, Chittagong, although the pay of the 
Postmaster has been raised to that of the gazetted rank with effect from 
the 1st November last? Is it a fact that even the Assistant Postmasters in 
the "Presidency Offices have peons attached to them ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Government have no information on either point nor 
do they propose to call for information. They must leave i( to the Post¬ 
masters General concerned to settle these questions of peons in various 
offices vtith reference not to the status of officers concerned but to the 
exigencies of the public service. 

RECRUITMENT OF INDIANS TO THE SUPERIOR II It VENUE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF Paid ways during the Years 1921-24. 

151. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a.) Is it a fact that the Local Traffic 
Service was created in 1921 and that recruitment to it was stepped in 
1925?' 

(b) Were Indians appointed to posts in the Superior Bevenue Estab¬ 
lishment during the years 1921—24? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to both parts of the question is ir 
the affirmative. 

'Quadtfioations of Directly Recruited Men in the Local Traffic 

Service of Railways. 

152. '-"Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Will Government state: 

How many of the Local Traffic Service men are promoted subordi¬ 
nates and how many have been directly recruited to it? 

What are the qualifications of the directly recruited men? 

How many of them possess European qualifications? 

Is it a fact that their qualifications are superior to those of some 
men in the Superior Service? 

(b) Did promotions from the subordinate to the Superior Service take 
place before 1921? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Fourteen are direct recruits and. fifteen 
promoted subordinates. Of the direet recruits, five received their railway 
■training on English railways, and the remainder possessed good edu’.n- 
,4uonal qualifications. 

(b) Yes. 
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AXXUAL INCREMENTS 


of Officers in the Local Traffic Service of 
Railways. 


153. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is it a fact that while officers in the-' 
Local Traffic Service receive an annual increment of Rs. 20 only their sub¬ 
ordinates in the Engineering, Carriage, Wagon and Loco. Departments- 
reccive an annual increment of 11s. 25"? 


Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: Yes. The scale of pay of the Local Traffic Ser¬ 
vice is Rs. 250—20—750. The scales of pay of some senior subordinat e 
grades have an increment of Rs. 25, for example Train Examiners on 
tin East Indian Railway get Rs. 300—25—400. 

Institution of a Local Traffic Service on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

1;>4. *Pandit Hirday Nath Hunzru: Has a Local Traffic Service been 
instituted on the Great Indian Peninsula- Railway? Is it a fact tliat the- 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway authorities were opposed to the. creation 
of such a service 1 * 


. ^ r - Parsons: The answer to the first part of the question is 

. , e negative. Government are not prepared to indicate the opinions of 
individual officers. - 

p.-S? 1 ? ir ? ay Natb KuImu : May I inquire whether the Great Indian 

in ; Of i y authontaes were consulted with regard to the institu¬ 
tion of such a service? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The matter was discussed with them, Sir. 

1 P ' A S™CF Jf D R A Sw“ G rNATXy JOINTED TO THE SUPERIOR TRAFFIC . 

oi.Rncr; OF Railways to the Local Traffic Service. ’ ' r 
ally 1 appohded fc t??lm y s^periOT U Traffi , Il ’ diai f who tf'.ere origin- 

Locnl Traffic Service’ Tf P *o - Service been transferred to the 

virtually degraded? ’ ' 18 *' beir number and why were they 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons:'The answer is in the negative: ... r ' 

43? fppS edt f“Zi,cr tf° fc " three men 

Erred fo the lower service and fLoi service who were subsequently trans- 
Mr A a T L ° n0 ° f them s ' d *e g uently resigned? 

ffi-UMls L'von- niuph*grealer ^hnn^n™^T * remb «*’ 8 knowledge of these 
tl.af he as correct. ' d nin t ipite prepared.to assume 

W,- P S Sftf “ -r“ *- Honourable Men, 


Aiioi.ition 


ISO. -Pandit Hirday Nath*E TlMrFIC SlmV ' 0E OF Ram, way's, etc. 

*!T 1.~l £“S”E IO "» aue 8 ,i„„ o£ , 

s-v «» 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Since 1925. At present 20 per cent.- of the 
Indian recruitment to the Transportation. Traffic and Commercial De- . 
partments may be made by promotion from the Xiocal Traffic Service and 
subordinates, and this provision is being used to promote qualified men 
from the Local Traffic Service. Two appointments to the Superior Service 
from the Local Traffic Service were made in this way in 1927 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : Have Government, after considering the 
whole question, arrived at this decision, or do they propose to take further 
steps to promote directly recruited men to the higher service? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: To which decision is the Honourable Member 
referring ? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: The decision announced by him just non r 
in pursuance of which two men belonging to the subordinate service tune 
been promoted. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That decision was in accordance with the 
new rules for recruitment to the superior traffic s'ervice which were pub¬ 
lished in a resolution some months ago—I forget the exact date, but 
copies are in the Library. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Has any decision been arrived at in pur¬ 
suance of the consideration which the Honourable Member said during the 
last Session of the Assembly was being given to the question of the pro¬ 
motion of local service men to the higher service ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The actual position with regard to the Local 
Traffic Service is this. The question whether it should be abolished has 
not yet been decided; it is connected with the much bigger question of 
the general organization of 'railway services, and the position as regards 
that question is now much the same as it was last Session. 

Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru: Apart from the question of the abolition 
of the service, has any decision been arrived at with regard to the promo 
tion of the directly recruited men to the higher service, leaving the pro¬ 
moted subordinates in the local service for the time being? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No decision, except that explained in my answer 
to the main question, has been reached. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is the matter still under consideration' 

Mr. A. A. L.- Parsons: I am not sure that I understand the quest ioi 
exactly. We are not considering. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I explain my meaning to my Hon 
ourable friend? Mv question refers to the promotion of 'the direeth 
recruited men in the subordinate service to the higher seivice. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We are not proposing to take any steps for the 
promotion of directly recruited men from the Local Traffic Service to the 
superior service other than those which I have explained in reph to Hie 
main question. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Then what did the Honourable Member 
mean by saying during the last Session of the Assembly that the whole 
Question of the- abolition of the service and the promotion of’ these men 
was under consideration ? 


E 
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Hi: A'l li.’-'Paladniv.i think I*have made the position clear. We 
-jire considering the position of the whole of the Local Traffic Service, 
■directly recruited men and, promoted subordinates; in that service, in 
connection with the general reorganization of railway services. At the 
same time we have introduced certain methods of . reemitment under which 
Local Traffic Service men, if qualified, and subordinates can get. promo¬ 
tion to the superior service. The question of the general" reorganization, 
which will affect the Local Traffic Service, is still under consideration 
"The question of the recruitment for the superior service of traffic mem 
which affects the Local Traffic Service, is no longer under consideration, 
and the orders with regard to it have issued. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kisazrti: Am I to understand that the directly 
promoted men and subordinates who have been promoted will be treated 
on the same footing even though the directly recruited men contain five 
men with European qualifications? 

Mr. President: Order, order. This is degenerating into a debate. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS." 

Pay of Town Inspectors of Post Offices, Calcutta; 

IS. Dr. A. Suhrawatdy: Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
Labour and Industries be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the 
eight town Inspectors of Post Offices, Calcutta, had before 1920 distinctly 
superior grades of Rs. 80 and Rs. 100 as contrasted with the inferior, 
grades of Rs. 60 80 and Rs. WO for Mu Kassil Inspectors of Post Offices 
and the Railway Mad Service? 

^ Honourable Sir Bfaupendra Nath Mitra: Before 1920 the grades for 

mo 'wk In 'l P -°f° l ' S ° f l osi> . Offices and R. M. S. were Rs. 60, 80, 100, and 
ino—1»0, winch were superior to the grades for Town Inspectors in Calcutta. 

Pay of Muffassil Inspectors of Post Offices and the Railway Mail 

Service. 

10. Dr. A. Suhrawardy. Is it a fact that bv the ,-visim re- 

? as ? iT, c Committee, the'Muff assil Inspectors 
t. «. ** S ,i Were &«<** on a new scale of 

impawetl) > \vvtq ?»**** ?! 

1K * ""*** hj lhc *" the! grades of Rs^VO 80 IntS^So? 

-She new scale sane- 

J.-wlJms cid» R ?dr?io d T 

Z W * "”*«* preferenUtn treatment* 

Revised Scale of Pay of Town Inspectors of Post Omen, 

> Dr. A, Suhrawardy: (,) j, r * ost Offices, Calcutta. 

v.cruua Town Inspectors were placed an^tL s . i ” co 3921 tUe 

i acec on the newly introduced scale 
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<of Es. 45—5—140 without any change in their supervisory duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities as distinguished from the merely clerical duties of clerks in 
Calcutta on the same scale of pay, viz ., Its.' 45—5—140? 

(b) If so, was the case of the Calcutta Town Inspectors under the roe 
•si derat ion of the Directorate since 1922, and that at last by Indian 
Government order No. .11-P. T. E., dated oth August, 1927, all the,existing 
permanent Inspectors were given the revised scale of pay, viz. Rs. 160—10— 
'250, with effect freon 1st September, 1927? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) Yes. 

( b ) No. A selection grade ot Its. 160—10—250 was introduced from 1st 
September, 1927, tor Town Inspectorships in Calcutta in the Government 
order, dated the 5tli August 1927, but it was clearly stated in that order 
that with the introduction oi the revised scales the duties and responsibilities 
attaching to those posts would be enhanced. By a subsequent Government 
•older, dated 15th September, 1927. it was announced that the existing in¬ 
cumbents would possess no* exclusive right of appointment to the new posus 
in the selection grade by virtue of their having held charge of the old interior 
posts of Town Inspectorships. 

Revised Scale of Pay of Town Inspectors of Post Offices, Calcutta. 

21. Dr. A! Suhrawardy: (a) Will the Government bo pleased to state 
■whether, with the introduction of the revised pay, the Town Inspectors 
were required to perform all'the duties of the Muffassil Inspectors as laid 
down in Chapter III of P. 0. Manual, Volume II? 

(5) Is it a fact that the- Calcutta Town Inspectors are doing 
all the duties of Muffassil Inspectors in addition to the duties of Town 
Inspectors as laid down in Chapter IV of P. O. Manual II ever since 1916 
under orders of the competent authority? 

(o) If> so, why should not all the eight permanent Calcutta Town Ins 
pectors (passed or unpassed) be automatically brought on to the. revised pav 
of Es. 160—10—250 like all the permanent Muffassil Inspectors (passed 
or unpassed) and like the Town Inspectors of the Bombay and Madras and 
Rangoon Head Offices? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Revised Scale of Pay of Town Inspectors of Post Offices, Calcutta. 

22. Dr. A. Suhrawardy: (a) Will the Government be pieased h, stale 
whether it is a fact that the revision was granted as a result of persistent 
agitation by the Town Inspectors for several > ears ? 

(b) Is it intended that the men who held the appointments of Town 
Inspectors substantively for several years should be penalized now that th*- 
revision has been granted to remove their grievances? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: ( a ) No. 

( b) The question of penalisation does not arise 

b 2 
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INSPECTORS OP THE K-AILWAY MAIL SERVICE, CALCUTTA. 

23. Dr.. A. Suhrawardy; Will the Government be pleased to , state 
whether the Inspectors attached to the. Calcutta Hallway Mail Service under 
the same Presidency Postmaster were automatically brought on to the- 
revised grade in preference to their seniors lor the simple reason that 
they were holding the appointments substantively? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra*. Those holding substantively 
the posts of Inspectors in the Calcutta Hallway Mail Service which are home- 
on a separate cadre were automatically brought on to the new scale of pay 
on the revision of the old scale. No question-arose of their being given 
preference to others outside the cadre and therefore unaffected by the- 
revision. 


Observance op the Penultimate Saturday op the Month as -a Holt-- 
day' by' All Branches op the .Imperial Bank op India. 


24. Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: Will 

state.: 


the Government be pleased to* 


(a) whether it is a fact that only some Branches of "the- Imperial* 
Bank of India observe the penultimate Saturday of the- 
month as a holiday?. , , . .. 

(h) whether there is any special reason. which precludes . all, .the- 
lane es of the Imperial Bank from observing'the penulti¬ 
mate Saturday as a general bank holiday? , \ ; 

(c) uhcthei there are, at present, no regulations appertaining to- 

e r Ve t0 , tlle em P%ees in the subordinate- 
sen ices of the Imperial Bank? 

(V) n ' 1 l^ llcl '; ° 1 ' ,10 |’. it: proposed to adopt the Fundamental Buies- 
foicc in the Government services, for this purpose? 

Jndianisation of the Staff op the Imperial Bank op India. 
m ' SatVOtham Ea0: Will the Government be pleased to- 

00 Vll scnt.e%a I X°X d neH fu ^Tr f ° 1 ' trainiu g Indians for 
time after the °t was published some- 

01 tl,c f01TOall0n of the -Imperial Bank of India? 

educated ludimis^ahnadv 18 b ?™ S giV ^ n to ca P able 

other than prohatW^Uants? ° f the Bank ’ as 

(0 u - h e|het^ihe ctei^of employees in the Gash Department of 

for promotion to “the . le sarn e-extent as others, 

rnndmn? 1C S ' ndes e °ntemplated in the. Memo-, 

U gmdiintel'i.i'tlle^endce'of tT B ° ^ t0 the uumbel ' of 

easier* £ tlm aa Probationary.assistants 


Hi 


and ealiic-i 

which thev n-civ mamnin.l —I 1 utB per 

the past five years? 1 SOCond trade officer; 

■ nether the scheme PC t forth } n n.. r , . 

' n temporarily suspended? 1 ” G -'Memorandum has now 
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{/) whether it is the intention of the Government to include any 
stipulation : relative to the rate of Indianisation of the 
Imperial Bank of India staff in the new contract arising out of 
the Reserve Bank Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government of India have no 
information on the questions raised by the Honourable Member. As I 
have explained on a previous occasion, the Government of India are not at 
liberty to obtain information regarding details of the Imperial Bank’s busi¬ 
ness for the purpose of answering questions in the Legislature. 


Employment op Women Clerks in the Post Ofpioe. 

26. Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: Will the Government ne pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs has prescribed a low percentage of women for 
employment as clerks in the Post Office? If so, what is 
the percentage, and why such a limit is prescribed? 

(8) why, if women are willing to take up appointments on the same 
scale and under the same conditions as men, there is any 
necessity to restrict their number? r ' 

(c) whether there is no understanding at present that preference 
should be given to the sons of officials of the Postal Depart¬ 
ment in regard to the recruitment of clerks? If so, whether 
it is proposed to extend the same concession to the daughters 
or widows of such officials, who have been left in destitute 
circumstances? , v - ... . .> 

(cl) whether there were applications from daughters or widows of 
deceased postal officials within the past one year for employ¬ 
ment in the Madras Postal Circle? If so, how such applica¬ 
tions were disposed of? 

(c) whether any applications were received from ahv daughters or 
widows for clerical appointments? If so, how many of them 
were rejected and on what grounds? To which community 
the applicants belonged? 

(/) whether all restrictions in regard to the number of women for 
recruitment to the Post Office will be removed without delay, 
if women with the .-prescribed educational qualifications are 
forthcoming and are .willing to serve on the same scale of pay 
as men? 

(g) whether it is the intention of the Government to renew the 
contract for recruitment of candidates from the orphanages, 
such as in the Nilgais ? . 

. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. The prescribed 
percentage is 1 per cent, of the total number of officials of the clerical cadre 
in a postal circle. This restriction does not apply to the Burma Circle. It 
is considered that this restriction is necessai*y as women clerks are allowed 
to be employed on specially high scales of pay in all circles except Burma, 
where they are employed on the ordinary time scales of pay applicable to 
men. 
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(h) Until recently f lie ordinary clerical time scales of pay were, not suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to enable women of a suitable class to take up 
clerical post- in the Post Office. Now that these scales have been improved 
the question of abolishing the special rates for women clerks and of remov¬ 
ing tiie existing restrictions upon their employment is under consideration. 

(c) Every endeavour is made to provide for the dependents of deceased 
officials of the Department by employing them in the Department as far as 
this is feasible consistently with their qualifications. The same concession 
can he extended to daughters and widows of deceased officials, -if they 
possess the necessary qualification and arc otherwise suitable. 

(d) Yes. Two such applications were received. One applicant was 
offered an appointment on the ordinary time scale but she declined'to 
accept it. The other was informed that there was no vacancy. 

(0 H the Honourable Member will kindly specify the period for which 
the information is required, I shall try to send him a reply. 

(/) the Honourable Member is referred to the answer given in part (b). 

(ft) Government are not aware of any such contract nor do they under¬ 
stand the purport of 1 he question. - 


Actiox takes ox the Recommendations of the Deck Passengers’ 

Committee. 

stale- I,5 ' r " ^ Sarvotham Rao: Will the Government be pleased to 

(o) what- action has been taken- on the recommendations of the 
Deck Passengers' Committee Deport? 

(? ” n ' ] fJZu hei 1 k nny agenc - v crpfltecl to inspect •' the carrying 
capacity of passenger steamers? . ■ * 

^L would re ^ r the ..Honourable 
question bv Mr ? n Cie 2xnd August, 1927, to a similar 

Trade who were i \ ?{ ngh ’ and that the Board of 

have arranged to Vend one 611 1 - P sendees a qualified Ship Surveyor, 
GovemnS of India «£?Vl!? f PX P octed to arrive very shortly. The 
Surveyor an officer of the Pov°Vt u- ° ‘Pi S0CIn l e ^th the Board of. Trade 
ing with the Board of Trade' to r L'r H a ”, ne ’ wil ° ]ias had nautical train- 
lion. Tliis officer lias alrendV ! thc nautica ! 9 s P e ^ of the ques- 

dcclt accommodation. ” * and is now examining the question of 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, 
ci Govc-rmneni Snrvcvotw curvet'oB^ch^Yessels!” 11 ^' 011 


stn'.i 


UNEMPLOYMENT IE IXDIA. 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: w;u a. r . 

um the Government 


be pleased t 


* au li'je Jt 11 of T lem pi mono n ^h e m< G° ^ ^ 1Ws House ° 
*»• - — of the action take 
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(c) If the answer to ( b ) be in the affirmative, will the Gover nm ent 
of India place on the table of the House reports received from 
the Local Governments? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

( h ) The circular letter from the Government of India did not call for 
reports from Local Governments. So far as the Government of India are 
aware Unemployment Committees have been appointed in Bengal, Madras, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. The Reports of the Committees 
appointed in Bengal and Madras have already been published. An enquiry 
into middle-class unemployment was also undertaken by the Bombay 
Labour Office. ' 

(c) Does not arise. 


Constitution of the Local Advisory Committees oe the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta and South Indian Railways. 

29. Mr. G-. Sarvotham Rao: Will the Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether the constitution of the Local Advisory Committees of 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and,the South 
Indian Railway differs in many respects? 

(h) whether the Railways concerned consulted the Local, Govern¬ 
ments in framing their constitutions? 

(c) whether the .Railways concerned are submitting for the consi¬ 

deration of the Committees' all, ,the subjects’mentioned under 
“ scope of duties ' ’ in the Memorandum circulated by the 
Railway Board? - - • 

(d) whether tliei-e have been occasions when rates and fares, and 

changes of goods classification have been carried out before, 
obtaining the advice of the Advisory Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The bodies and interests represented naturally 
vary, as the Railways serve different areas. Bor example, the Government 
of Bombay and the Mysore Durbar are represented on the Madras and. 
Southern Mahratta Railway’s Advisory Committee and not on the South 
Indian Railway’s. The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, Travancore and 
Cochin Darbars are represented on the latter and not on the former. 

(b) Government ate not aware whether the Local 'Governments con¬ 
cerned were directly consulted by the Railway Administrations, but they 
have representatives on both Committees. 

(c) From the proceedings of the Committee this would appear to be the- 
case. 

(cT) There is no obligation on the Railways to consult their Committees 
on all cases of proposed changes in rates and fares, but it will be seen from 
tlie proceedings that the Committees have been consulted on several occa¬ 
sions, and it is always open to a member to ask for a discussion of any 
change made. 
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Sleepers fob Railways. 

■90. Mr. G. Saivotham Rao: Will the Government be pleased to 
state: . . 

(«) whether returns from Railways are received relating to the supply, 
of railway sleepers? 

(by whether the Railways have in all cases obtained prior approval 
of the Railway Board before accepting' contracts for a period ' 
exceeding a year? 

( o) whether the permission of the Railway Board has been obtained 
for replacing wooden sleepers by steel sleepers? 

whether the Central Advisory Committee has been given an 
opportunity to consider this question before any Railway 
was permitted to prefer steel sleepers to timber sleepers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). Yes. ' 

(d) bo. fhere is no question of new policy involved: Steel sleepers 
1 avo been in use on Indian Railways for at least thirty-five years. ■ 


Questions ox which the South Indian Railway consulted its Local 
Advisory Committee. 

, .''I; Mr .' . 6- Satvotham Rao: Will the Government be .pleased to state 
. j t i I n , general m what matters the South Indian Railway consulted 

SristrSL.fnnT Commit ^ e > the action taken by the Railway Ad¬ 
ministration on the recommendations made by the Committee? 

Qumer-R Smmin^Tu 1 w £ uld ' 1- ^ er tlie Honourable .. Member to the 
,ii e “ L Z ,°. f , the ib-oceedings of the Local Advisory Com- 

m ce& oE Railways winch are in the Library. - ‘ ,.■ 

• Resolution re Upkeep of Fish-cu.ung Yards in the Madras 

. • Presidency. 

><£ IO ' >” v » lha ” K “= Win the GovinmMrit W P le„,«i to 

<l1 'w t trisfz&zs iu 

’* 33 .•* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer fl « , 

1 ' L " a-tsmiutiYe, while in regard to c ! \ to , tllc first question is 

'--''‘Duium have 15 o infonnntion Second and *hW questions the 
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Consumption of ,Alcoholic Liquors in Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and 

Baluchistan. 

83. Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: Will the Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether the reports called lor, regarding the rate of consump¬ 

tion of alcoholic liquors in the Local Administrations of 
Coorg, Merwara, Ajmere and Baluchistan, have been 
received? 

(b) the nature of the action proposed to be taken on these reports? 

(c) whether they will place the reports on the table of the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

( b ) No action is proposed to be taken. 

(c) Copies have been placed in the Library. 

Declaration by certain Local Governments of Prohibition as the 
Ultimate Goal of their Excise Policy. 

3d. Mr. G-. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Are Government aware that, while 
■the Excise policy of the Government of India is “ Maximum of revenue 
■and minimum of consumption”, many Local Governments have declared 
Prohibition as the goal of their Excise policy? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that consistent with their policy the Government 
of India are not permitting such Local Governments, as have declared 
themselves for Prohibition, to take the necessary steps to reach their goal ? 

(c) Is it a face that the Government of India have ruled that, as long 
as Finance is a reserved subject, measures calculated to affect in any 
way the revenues of a Province cannot be undertaken without the previous 
consent of the Government of India? 

(cZ) Is it a fact that, in view of such a ruling, some, Ministers have not 
been able to effect any reforms in the Excise administration, as they are 
likely to affect the revenues of the Province? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Though the epigrammatic 
.phrase used by the Honourable Member in describing the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is a familiar one, that policy is, more accurately speaking, 
one of temperance, providing facilities for persons requiring^ wholesome re¬ 
freshment but a price likely to discourage abuse of intoxicating liquors. 
It is true that certain Local Governments have declared Prohibition as the 
ultimate goal of their Excise policy. 

(l>) As the Honourable Member is aware, the administration of Excise is 
a provincial transferred subject, and the powers of intervention by the 
Governor General are strictly limited by rule 49 of the Devolution Kuloe. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

(cl) Does not arise. 

Compulsory Military Training for College Students. 

35. Mr. Gr. Sarvotham Rao: Will the Government be pleased to state 
which of the Universities have considered the question of providing com¬ 
pulsory military training for college students, and in how many cases the 
Local Governments have given effect to their wishes? ■ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The information asked for is being collected. 
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. .Allegations in the JiULl and Pah tap against "tip, S upek in- 

TENDENT OF POST OFFICES, LOEHIANA DIVISION". 

30. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: 1. Has the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment been drawn to the articles: 

(a) " Mabalona Dalr, Ludhiana Division ” appearing in the issue of 
nth September, 1927 of the weekly paper Bijli, Pmgistered 
A 7 o. L.-1903. 

(ii) “ Superintendent Sahib Dak Kkonajat Ludlviann Division 

ke karname; muslim nawazi Ire ehand munazir ” appearing 
iu the issue of 241h October, 1927, of the same paper. 

(c) “ Superintendant Sahib Dak Kbnnejat Ludhiana Division 

ke karname " appearing in the issue of 81st October, 1927, of 
tiie same papei\ 

(d) in the Par tap newspaper, dated loth October, 1927, and has 

any enquiry been made into these allegations? 

. “• fry’t a that the allegations contained in the articles referred to¬ 

rn question 1, and specific complaints comprised therein are substantially 
correct ? 

3. (a) Is it a fact that more than one hundred officials of the time-scale- 
have been transferred by the Superintendent since bis taking over charge 
in August, 1927? - ° • 


(l>) What is the exact number of such officials transferred Whim’ since 
lie took over charge? ; - 

, W a tact that the motive underlying the transfers was to send 
tiie Muslim clerks to their home stations? *' 

(d) Is it a fact that Muslim officials were transferred to their homes 
ot p aces uc ar tlieir homes without travelling allowances,’ and the travelling 
allowances of Hindu officials sent to replace them were borne bv. the Gov¬ 
ernment? If so, whv? ■ - 


nrJZZLZZn that sev f al Muslim*.clerks who were■ transferred by the 

at LudhiaL P n Sent Superintendent on account of their long stay 

S«w^romi;nr^ii <?l,er ZfT*’ Mastered by the present 

‘superintendent within a short- time of his taking over charge? 

Port Office \Jhn I 0,10 Lai stamp vendor of Fcrozepore City 

I>SmaS oi ‘r a ?** ,«»* pointed by the Sub¬ 
stituted instead‘i s >ct1, dismissed. and a Muhammadan sub¬ 


fid- (fd find (<A o^thrt pnrt'^^h^Tr imVG ?*: en <5lC articles referred to in 

to fnmhh me wi, , Zl- J pI Mcmber not been able 

uu UK '°9> of Partap refeiTed to in (d). - ' 

Z and 1)e -»PW«cd to the Honour- 
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Number of Appeals received by the Department against Orders of 
the present Superintendent of Post Offices, Ludhiana Divi¬ 
sion, 

37. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government <3ate: 

(«) Number of appeals received by the Department, against orders 
of the present Superintendent of Post Offices, Ludhiana, 
during the last four years? 

(b) Number of successful appeals? 

(c) Number of Hindu and Muhammadan appellants? 

. A. Sams: The information ashed for by the Honourable Member 

is being collected and will be supplied to him in due course 

Removal from Service of Amir Chand by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Ludhiana Division. 

38. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (//) Is it a fact, that one Amor 
Chand, whose candidature was approved by the Postmaster General, 
Punjab, has been removed from service by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Ludhiana, on the 1 sole ground of his being a subject of the Patiala 
State? 

(b) If so, are the Government prepared to consider the advisability of 
reinstating the said Amar Chand? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The name of the candidate referred to by the 
Honourable Member is Amir Chand. His candidature was cancelled by 
the Postmaster General (and not by the Superintendent) as it subse¬ 
quently transpired that Amir Chand did not belong to the Revenue Divi¬ 
sion in which he wanted to enlist., 

( b) Government do not propose to interfere with the discretion of the 
Postmaster General in the matter. 

* t 

Travelling Allowance Bill of the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Ludhiana Division, for the Months of September 
to December 1927. 

39. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government landIv 
state. 

i. (o) the amount of the travelling allowance bill of the Superintend¬ 
ent of Post Offices of Ludhiana Division during the months 
of September, October, November, and' December, 1927? 

(b) the amount of the travelling allowance bill of the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Ludhiana, during the same months of the 
year 1926? 

ii. the explanation, if any, for this-difference ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: j. (■«) R s . 953-14-0. 

(b) Rs. 576-4-0. 

Superintendent in 1927 piesumablv did more travelling than 
the Superintendent in 1926. 
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Allegations against the present Superintendent of Post Offices, 

Ludhiana Division. 

40. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: • (a) Is it. a fact that there have 
been persistent complaints against M. Shajauddin Khan, the . present 
Superintendent of Post Offices of Ludhiana Division for his aggressive 
•communal tendencies in the various Divisions in which he was employed? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is a feeling of great dissatisfaction 
and insecurity among the Hindu postal subordinates in the Punjab? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Government have no 
information on the subject. , , ' , 

(b) No. 


Disturbance in connection with Execution and Bur ial of Abdul 

Rashid in Delhi. 

41. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Did the Government apprekcaid 
that- some trouble might crop up on the occasion of the execution and burial 
of Abdul Rashid iu Delhi? 

•m? ^ bc Government make any arrangements to insure public tran- 
! ' y and peac , e? „ If s0 > wllat precautions were taken'.and what'arrange¬ 
v an -X.f xtra P ol ^ e posted? Were there any armoured.cars' ready, 

; e mo “uhtaty asked to prepare themselves for, any. contingencies that 
, ; ! , , tIieL ' e a telephonic connection between the Jail, the District 

Magistrate s residence, and army and police quarters? . . ..... . . . 

Delhi ? T if nov thy not? OP ° SalS W6re made to ban £ Abdul Rashid outside 

a crowdo^I«5t, a l fe t - tWO i « th A‘ ee dayi3 before Abdul Rashid was hanged 
body'? S besie S ed the Central Jail, and demanded Abdul Rashid's 

Dcllb t’f utflf n’ P ob 9 e >mew'beforehand that the Muslims of 

a martyr? & ’ b 1 e in eir thousands to honour Abdul Rashid as 

The Honourable Mr. j. Crerar: (a) Yes. 

:hr? next part on.£ I quetiOT S ww? l t , ^e^ ^ lbe Honourable Member in 
hb Yes. 

not imJ'od. 1 ' 11 V ’'''' ut 0UC! time considered, but for sufficient reasons 


fI. i. , , — nomes, 

' M‘«l. .S mftntfcf th f ° re t GXeCUti ° H S ° me P« 

the jail next (lay. T ‘ ted tbosc ther e to attend fune: 


pr-.ycT-' ..iit-bU 
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Strength and Cost or the Police m Delhi. 

42. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: What is the strength of the police 
and C. I. D. men in Delhi, and what was the cost of the police and C. I. D 
departments during the year 1927 for Delhi Province? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The total strength of the police force 
and the strength of the Criminal Investigation Department establishment 
at Delhi is 1,665 and 65 respectively. The cost of the force m 1927 was 
Rs.- 8,83,610 

i 

Losses suffered by the Hindus during the Disturbance in connection 
with the Execution and Burial oe Abdul Rashid in Delhi. 

43. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Have the Hindus of Delhi 
memorialized the Government in connection with the disturbances of 14th 
November, 1927? If so, will the Government lay on the table a copy of 
the memorial and also please state what action it has taken or proposes to 
take to compensate the Hindus for their losses to person and property 
consequent upon the riot of 14th November, 1927? 

(5) Is it a fact that the administration of Delhi was very bitterly criti¬ 
cised by the Press all over India, especially the English Press which went 
so far "as to compare the insecurity of Delhi of 14th November, 1927, to 
that of a Russian or Chinese village? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) Government have received no such' 
memorial. 

(b) Government are not aware of the particular writings to which the 
Honourable Member refers. 

Re-introduction of Return Tickets on the Bombay, Bakoda and 

Central India Railway. 

44. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) What were the concessions 
before the War on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway in regard 
to tickets for return journeys? 

(b) Were the concessions discontinued as in the other railway lines 
during the War? 

(c) Is it a fact that while many other railway administrations, e.g., 
the East Indian Railway and the North Western Railway have seen their 
way to restore the previous concessions, the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway has not yet recovered its previous position in regard to such 
concessions ? 

(d) By what time do the Bombay, Baroda and_ Central India Railway 
propose to introduce the old concessions for return journeys? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am obtaining the information for the Honour¬ 
able Member and will send ii to him as soon as it is received 


Reservation of Seats in Intermediate and Third Class Railway 
Carriages for Night Journeys. 

45 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Has the North Western Railway intro¬ 
duced the facility of the reservation of seats in intermediate and third class 
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carriages for journeys at nights? If so, with what success-has tire scheme 
met? Is it contemplated that a similar facility will be, extended, to other 
lines including the Bombay, Baroda and Central' India Railway? 

Mr. A, A. L. Paiaons: The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative. The other two parts do not therefore arise. 

Concessions with regard to Return Journeys on the Great Indian . 

Peninsula Railway. 

46. Pandit Thakur I) as Bhaigava: (a) Are the concessions with regard 
to return journeys on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway the same as those 
obtaining on the North Western and East Indian Railways? ' ' • 

(l|) If not, will the Government state the reasons why uniformity of 
practice is not enforced on all Government railway lines? ' 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. " ’ 

(6) Local conditions vary so much on different railways- that uniformity 
of practice is neither feasible nor desirable. •.. 


Running of Intermediate Class Carriages oh the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

47. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Is it a fact that intermediate' class' 
c,,mnges are not attached to all passenger trains on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula R-tilwaj. If so, what are the reasons for the existing practice?: Has 

S 1( r VShn'v*- 1 *? n Cei , ved h l tbe KfliIwfl y or Traffic Manager, 

K », tr “” ■»“ 

m'J'J',?' ParS0 ”? : ^^emiediate class accommodation-is not pro- 

vide instead more nceommod-iHnn i- J- of lt ’ lfc ls preferable to pro- 

Cion was reechod T th,rddass Passengers. A-represent- 

fetr. H 1 #». 'classes 

" K "««** *•»»» ™,vitlm, the lgeSvf„mp 0 B teta. Ii ’’ il "’” y “““ 

. Thakur Das Bharsava* Tc if i« ,,•» . . 

i*nrnu&ca arc riot attached to all^pnssen-er train Ct ^ intermediate class 

-»> >»<»! !»*., IWw* on & D^Wah^S?**!' 3 " 04 * 


Harassment or Third Class Pj«,.v Pr „. ^ 

JWs at THU Book. Police and Boohing 
Central India Railway at Delhi, etc. BoaB4r ’ Bai10Da and 

*"'T ^ fact , [ hat seated com- 
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India Railway at Delhi the police constables on duty and the booking clerks 
play havoc with people’s money and time, and exercise great tyranny over 
them ? 

(b) Have the Railway Administration taken any steps to remedy this 
state of affairs or enquire into the matter? If not, what are the difficulties 
in their way ? 

(c) Are Government aware that third class passengers are put to great 
trouble, on account of the existence of the horizontal wooden bars at the 
gate in the passengers’ shed of the third class on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway? Ho such bars exist on the East Indian Railway gate 
lor third class passengers? In view of the great trouble specially when a 
good number of passengers have to pass, do the railway authorities intend 
to order tlteir removal and enforce the use of the other existing gate also at 
the train time ? 

Mr, A. A. I». Parsons: («), (b) and (c). Government have received no 
complaints from the public on the matters mentioned by the Honourable 
Member, but a copy of the question has been sent to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, for such action as may be necessary. 


Appointment of Indians to Superior Posts in the Government of 

India Secretariat. 

50. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: 1. With reference to para. 2 of 
Home Department, No. E.-29-23-Establishment, dated Simla, the 7th 
May, 1923, regarding the appointment of Indians as Secretary, Joint 
Secretary, or Deputy Secretary in every Department of the Government 
of India, a copy of which was laid on the table of this Assembly' on 16tli 
July', 1923, will Government please stale the number of persons classified 
as: 

(i) Members of the I. C. S., 

(ii) Members of the Provincial Civil Service, 

(iii) Members of the Bar, and 

(iv) Others 

it has appointed in the appointments mentioned during the past four and 
a half y'ears in each Department ? 

2. Will Government please state: 

(i) What is the present sanctioned strength of Secretaries, Joint, 
Deputy', Under and Assistant Secretaries in each Department 
of the Government of India? 

(ii) What were the corresponding figures in 1921 ? 

{iii) Which of the appointments included in question 1 are held 
substantively by Europeans and Indians and which by 
- members of the* I.G.S., other All-India Services, Provincial 
Civil Service and other Provincial Services respectively? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I am having the information collected, 
and will furnish it to the Honourable Member in due course. 
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Age of Retirement of certain High Government Officials. , 

51. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will Government please state : 

(i) What high officers of Government such as Governors, Members- 
of the Governor General’s and Governors’ Executive Councils, 
Judges of High Courts are required to retire at the age of' 
60 or thereafter? " 

(ii) Is it a fact that other members of the All-India and Provincial 

Services and in fact with but few exceptions almost all 
members of superior services are required under the rules 
to retire on attaining the age of 55? 

(iii) If on attaining the age of 55 a Government servant, is ordinarily 

considered to be physically and mentally incapacitated for 
further service why is an exception made in the case of the 
very high officers which are included in (i)? . 

is Z&Sry*** Mr ‘ /*. n re f ar: (i) * md The ^Honourable .Member 
i F«ndamentnl Pule 56. Of the officers whom he mentions- 

Them [ H '" h C 1 ™v S . aie 1 ordJUarn . v required to retire at the age of 60. 

t-dciim nine? nnVl'™* U * th f C „ ease of the otller Posts named, retirement 
t.iMng place on the exjnry of the term of office. 

is nSdetv P 5\h.7«elLV;n tll i P °®r wllioh tbe Honourable Member refers-- 
fo,Si nos p eriod, > and an officer is not selected 

bis term of office. COUSK eied t lat 1,0 ls fu % capable of completing. 

Nominated Members of the Lahore Cantonment Board. 

to the Government be pleased 

members of ihe Lahore Pnnfm 1 'i™ officers who are nominated 

represent? Am thoseffifemS ITS? B . 00ld? Whnt “Crests do they 
Mr. G. M tl ° Sts not olhenvise represented on the said Board?’ 

Member know tSuV™ Son as possible ^ th ® Honowablc 

op ms ocrao Kr'^“““ » - 

am Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava • Win «, r- - 
l ° slate whether it is a fact rtinf ’ ^ ,e ® ove mmertt be pleased 

Lahore Cantonment Board has conrnm ^ , n o min ated member of the 
amount of loss on this account to the^Bnm octroi? What is the 

5S3K ! ' S ‘" >, ” , ’°“ ndins in «» ““‘“S of the 
ilr« G, 3VX» Yoiintf • i ( « , 

M-mber know the resultl"" mn im " enquiries and will let the Honourable 

Ct.NTnimr.XT or Powers on the Elected Ticp p Cr 

Cantonment Board. ’ RESrDE>rT PT the Lahore 


?an dit Thakur Das Bhareavs • -rum 

!•- -Li,"’." n) - P°"-o» live at nil i ?.' 0 Government bo pleas 

k Vf 3,™ H <**•«> W^reeM™ o’tULakotJr^ * tb ° °*<= 

O'-- li no!. why not? ^lUioie Cantonment Boar 
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Mr. 6. M. Young: I am making enquiries and will let the Honourable 
Member know the result as soon as possible. 

Expenditure by the Lahore Cantonment Board on Education. 

55. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: What percentage of its total income 
does the Lahore Cantonment Board spend on public instruction? 

Mr. G. M. Young: According to the Lahore Cantonment budget for 
1927-28 the amount to be spent by the Board on education dining the 
year is about 11 per cent, of the anticipated income. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Railway Budget. 


Mr. President: I have received the following Message from His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor General: 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

"For the purposes or sub-section (1) of section G7A of the Government of India 
Act and in pursuance of Rules 43, )fi and 47 of the Indian Legislative Rides and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Outers, I, Edward Frederick 
Lmdloy, Baron Ir u in, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to the. 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Cover not General in Council in respect of 
Railways and for the subsequent stages in rcsjrect thereof in the Council of State 
and m the. Legislative Assembly, namely: 


■Monday, 20>h February 
Wednesday, 22nd February 

Thursday, 23rd February 

Friday, 2!,th February 
Saturday, 25th February 
Monday, 27th February 
Tuesday, 28th February 

Delhi; 

The 2C,th January, 1028. 


Presentation in both Chambers. 

General discussion in the Legislative 
.4 ssem bly. 

General discussion in the Council of 
State. 


Voting of demands for grants m the 
Legislative Assembly. 


(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Vreeioy and Governor General.” 


STATEMENT BY THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): I ask your 
leave, Sir, and the leave of the House to make a statement first of all 
in. regard to the course of action which the Government propose to adopt 
as the result of your rulino- on the question of the introduction of a new 
Reserve Bank Bill, and, second, in regard to the business of the House 
during this week. 

The Government of course bow to your ruling. The question is how 
to deal with the situation it creates. In order, however, to make the 
position regarding the Reserve Bank Bill clear, it is necessary that 
should begin by saying a few words as to the reasons for the. Govern¬ 
ment’s original decision to introduce, and proceed with, a new Bill rather 

c 
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than proceeding with the consideration of the old Bill. The courses 
apparently open to the Government were : 

(1) to move for the withdrawal of the old Bill with" a view to pro¬ 

ceeding with 'the !new one; . * 

(2) to proceed with the new Bill without making any motion for 

the withdrawal of the old Bill; and . 

(3) to proceed with the old Bill with the intention of getting it 

transformed eventually into consonance with the views of the 
Government as set forth in the new Bill. 


I said something on Wednesday about the Government’s objections to 
the third course. Those objections have now to be reconsidered in the 
light of the new situation, and I must revert to them later. In regard 
to the first two. it was clear that, if a reasonable opportunity was to be 
given for the public in India generally and Members of the Legislature 
in particular to acquaint themselves fully with the new proposals of the 
Government, it was necessary that the new Bill should he published in 
the Gazette as long as possible before the opening of the Session. It 
was clearly not practicable to await the opportunity of securing the adop- 
tion in this House of a motion for the withdrawal of the old "Bill before 
publishing the new one. Moreover, in the absence of knowledge of 
uhat the new proposals of the Government were, the House might very 
reasonably have objected to agreeing to the withdrawal of the old Bill, 
further, the Government were aware that difficulties of procedure might 
arise in regard to a motion for the withdrawal of the old Bill and that, 
even if such a motion wer e accepted by the House, it would not neces¬ 
sarily clear away all possible impediments to the unhampered considera- 
> n of the new Bill. The Government therefore decided at an early 
stage of their examination of -the question against anv procedure in r 
T ; s . n m i ot , I 1 on for tllc Withdrawal of the old Bill. They have noted 
,W S V 1 T im P oi : tanfc passage in the statement which you, Sir, 
twlfo[ neS ? n B 00 ? fil ' ms the corr ectnesB of their conclusion. It 
at the ’ a, '® Governm «nt that the best course was to publish 

and to dec S i,? £,-0 ° ™ onient tbe te *t of the new Reserve Bank Bill 

any motion in re^nrTto° Tl^ th ® BiU without making 

ccdure would or i tlle , They were unaware that this pro- 

itv thov held that if ° reg ‘T^ ec * as ^regular, and assuming, its regular- 
convenience of Ih l tt S U Vr n 0ne mosfc eon ducive to the dignity and 
to he hnpracticaSe The r Ti ” S pr ° C< ; dure has *»w been ruled by you 
for their conclusion that tlS 0 ^™*; 114 hft J e str ?nger reasons than before 
the old Bill will not serve their ematlve of moving for the withdrawal of 
not prepared to abandon nit P f l f P ° Se fl ° r tliafc of House. They are 
Bank into lisffint "fan laHv Zie "'tl to a Reserve 

full jiiifl clear opportunity-* * ^tliout giving the Legislature ft 

Government believe that it (Ioof; 1 ^ mg for itself whether it wishes, as the 
Reserve Bank on sound lines S m, Curc? tbc establishment of a 

that this House would have cau«e fn^v' J l e 9 ove . rnrnent ’ indeed feci 
fedur.-^ independent of the merits of ,! ssa ^faction if difficulties of pro- 

rc ", M!,t m Bn- indefinite postponement of ° measure in question, were to 

* ponement of consideration of this important 
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There remains therefore the third course, namely, to proceed forth¬ 
with with the consideration of the old Bill from the point reach ed in our 
deliberations last Session. The Government do not conceal from them¬ 
selves and have not concealed from the House that this course is open to 
certain dbjections and involves some inconveniences both to the Govern¬ 
ment and to the House. Since the publication in the Gazette of January 
the 14tli of the new Reserve Bank Bill, Members have been made 
acquainted with the form in which the Government would like to see the 
Reserve Bank Bill passed. If we now proceed with the old Bill, it is 
inevitable that some portions of the Bill, including some even of those 
clauses which have not yet been ^disposed of by this House, 
cannot be recast at fchfe ‘stage of the discussion into a form 1 
in which they are likely to prove finally acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, in order that a piece of legislation on which so much 
labour has been spent and so large a measure of agreement has been 
achieved by the all-round co-operation of all parties in the House—a co¬ 
operation which I .gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging with 
gratitude—in order that a measure which the Government believe to be 
generally regarded as fraught with promise of great benefit to India as 
a whole may not be jettisoned without, at any rate, one further effort, 
■the Government have come to the conclusion that their best course and 
the course which will most commend itself to the House will be to resume 
forthwith consideration of the old Bill. The Government observe that 
"this course was actually recommended by certain speakers on the other 
side of the House last Wednesday. It is the Government’s hope that 
we shall now be able to turn our minds away from points of procedure 
•and bend our united endeavours to so shaping the measure as to secure the 
maximum benefit to India. (Applause.) 

I now turn to my promised statement of Government business for 
this week. The statement is a simple one. The House will proceed 
with the consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill to-day, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday. To-morrow is a gazetted holiday and the House 
•will not sit. Thursday is alloc ted for non-official Bills. On Friday, 
"before we proceed with the Reserve Bank Bill, my Honourable friend Sir 
George Rainy will move to refer to Select Committee the Bill to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping. Act, 1923, which he introduced on the 
1st of February. 

"THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of 
<clause 8 of the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill. 

The question was: 

“That clause 8 stand part of the Bill.” 

'Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“In clause («) of sub-clause (f) of clause 8, for the words ‘a Deputy Governor of 
•whom one shall he an Indian and’, the words ‘two Deputy Governors’ and in the proviso 
to the same clause for the words ‘Deputy Governor’ the words ‘Deputy Governors’ be 
substituted.” 

As no Honourable Member desires to speak, I will put the amendment 
to the vote. 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

c 2 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES—53. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab.Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasiv-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Air. F. W. 

Anwav-ul-Azim, Air. 

Asbraluddin Ahmad. IChan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid, 

Avangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpni, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Brav, Sir Denys. 

Chatterjco, I’evd. J. C. 

Cliattcrji, IIai Bahadur B. M. 
Coalman. Mr. ,T 
Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

C<ngr,ave, Air. W. A. 

Cooper. Air. T. 

Courtenay. Mr. R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel ,7. D. 

Crornv, The Honourable Air. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznnvi. Mr. A. H. 

Gidnoy, Trout.-Colonel II. A. J. 
Graham, Air. L. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

.Townhir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 


Kikabhai Premchand, Air. 

Lam In Air. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Alitcbell^ Air. D. G.. 

Alitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendrar 
Nath. 

Alobammad Ismail Khan, Haji. 

Chaudhury. 

Moore, Air. Arthur. 

Aluklierjee, Air. S. C. 

Parsons, AL\ A. A. L: 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur Al. C. 

Rojan Baklish Shah, Khan Bahadur- 
Afaklidum Syed. 

Rao, Air. V. Pandurang. 

Roy, Air. K. C. 

Sams, Air. H. A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Allan Alohammad. 
Shamaldhari Lall. Air. 

Shillidy. Air. ,T A. 

Sykes, Air. El F. 

Taylor, Air. E. Gawnn. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Woodhead, Mr. J. A. 

Yamin Khan. Mr. Aruhammad. 

Young, Air. G. AI. 

Zulfiqar Ali Klian. Nawab Sir. 


NOES—15. 


Abdul Matin Chnudhurv, Matilvi 
Ancy, Mr. AI. S. 

Ayyangar. Air. M. S. Sesba. 

Tljinrgava, l’amlit Tbakur Das. 

Ciiaman .Loll, Diwan. 

(In’Ky, Mr. R. K. Slinwnukhnm. 

Das Mr. R. 

Das. Pandit Nlakantha. 

Gbav.anlar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Hour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Haji, Mr. Rarabhai Nenichand. 

Ismail Khan. Mr. 

lyrnpar. Mr. A. Rangasvnmi. 

Iyengar, Mr. S, Srinivasa. 

•Tatnuadass. Seth. 

.Tayakt.r. Mr. M. R 
.1 innah, Mr. M. A. 

■logiah Mr. Vnrabngiri Venkata. 

•Kd-.t. Mr. N. At. 

Kirtar Singh. Sardar. 

K"’V.si. Mr. N. C. ' 

Ktdwai. Mr. R„-,f, Abroad 
Ktinrrn, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Tb.- irinlir.n v.-.nc. nfloptorl. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 

rr, - 


Lalnri^ Chaudhury, Ali 
Kanta. 


umrenara 


Lajpafc Bat, Lala. 

Alelita, Air. Jarnnadas AI. 
Misra, Air. Dwarkn Prasad. 
Mitra, Air. Satyendra Chandra. 
Atoonje, Dr. B. S. 

Alukhlar Singh, Air. 

Pandya, Afr. Vidya Sagar. 
Purshotamdas Thakurdns, Sir. 
Rafiquc, Air. Aluhammad. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Tbrabim 
Rang Beliari Lai. Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Air. 'C. S. 

Rao. Air. G. Sarvothnm. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 
Shervani. Mr. T. A. K. 
Siddiqi, M r . Abdul Qn'dir 
Singh, Mr. Naravan Prasad 
Smgh. Mr. R am Narayan. ' 
Su.ha, Kumar Gnngannnd. 
Sintia. Air. SidHoswar 
A nkuh, Maulvi Muhammad. 


(Finance Member}: Sir. I rise 


"Tijt 




*** (tf) 

%r* j,*.** 


ef sub-clauce (1) of clans- 8. after 
nun imam prescribed by the Govern 


words The Board’ the 
enrrnl Council’. l, e . 
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The purpose of this amendment is simple enough. The Bill as it 
stands makes the appointment of the Governor and Deputy Governors 
a. matter for decision finally by the Governor General in Council and it 
makes their salaries a matter for decision finally by the Board of the 
Bank. There is obvious room for a deadlock in those circumstances, and 
it is obviously desirable that we should not leave the position just as it 
stands with the possibility of a deadlock which could be in the interests 
•of no party. W.e, therefore, propose that it should be within the power 
-of the Governor General in Council to fix the minimum. That w ill pre- 
went any possibility of an absolute deadlock while it will not seriously 
modify the position under which the question of the salary is for the Board 
and that of the appointment primarily for the Governor General in Council 
•subject to the advice of the Board. 

Sir, I move. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
'Commerce): Sir, this is not one of the amendments that was either 

thought of or discussed in the Joint Committee. But, as one always 
learns as one grows older, I suppose the Honourable the Finance Member 
may have later on discovered that this is a precaution which is necessary 
in the interests of the Bank. I do not think that I need oppose this 
amendment, hut I wish to bring out one rather important point which, 
I think, lias been betrayed by the amendment which is now being put, 
namely, the want of confidence of the Government themselves in the 
Directorate that they propose to create to carry on the work of the Bank. 
"The Directorate aimed at is to be absolutely independent and not to have 
any control from the Government" They are to control and carry on. 
‘the note issue and to be in charge of several hundred crores of India’s 
reserves. They are not to be trusted with the necessary discretion to 
•decide as to what 'pay would he 'reasonable for a Governor or a Deputy 
Governor, and it is now sought to put on a minimum. It strikes me 
as being great lack of confidence of the Government of to-day at least, 
in the-Board which they propose to put up to carry on the Deserve Bank. 

I feel that at the best the amendment is a redundant • one- and I am 
afraid that it shows the want- of confidence which the Government have 
from the very start in the Board which they propose to put up to carry 
on the s Deserve Dank. 

, . ’ : 

Mr. President: The question is: 

, r r t , l 

“That in clause («) of sub-clause (Z) of clause 8. after the words ‘the Board) the 
words ‘subject to any minimum prescribed by the Governor Geneial in Council’, be 
-added.” 

The motion was adopted. 

(Mr. President called on Mr. is. M. Joshi to move his amendment 

Ho. 11.) • 

! * 

' Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): May 1 move, 
Sir, amendment (No. 9) which also refers to sub-clause (1) («) which 
is being discussed? I am sorry I was not in my seat when my name 
was called. 
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Mr. President: If tlie Honourable Member Mas not present in the House- 
at the time when his name was called, lie missed his chance. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I am sorry, Sir, I was not present m the- 
Hou«e but mv amendment refers to the same clause which is u 
discussion and I shall be obliged if tbe Chair will permit me to move it. 

Mr. President: The Chair very much regrets that it cannot help the 
Honourable Member. 


Mr. K. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests): Sir, I beg to move.. 

“That in sub-clause (1) of clause 8, after clause (h) tbe following new clause be- 
iiiiemil : 

•(c) One Director to be elected by trade unions registered under the Indian. 
Trade Unions Act.’ ” 


In commending my amendment to the approval of this House, I would, 
like the House to consider the scheme of the Directorate as proposed in. 
this Bill, as well as proposed by the Government of India. The Direc¬ 
torate as proposed by the Bill consists of a Governor land a Deputy 
Governor, two Directors nominated by the Governor General in Council;, 
who are to he Indians, two Directors elected by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, two Directors elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers- 
of Commerce, one Director to be elected by the provincial Co-operative 
Banks, three Directors to be elected by the Indian Legislature, three 
Directors to be elected by the local Legislatures, and one officer of, Gov¬ 
ernment appointed by the Government. Of tbe three Directors to be 
elected by the Legislative Assembly, one is to be a representative of 
commerce and industry, and of the three to he elected by, the provincial 
Councils,. one is again to represent commerce and industry .and one to 
represent agriculture. 


You will thus see, Sir, that there are to-be sixteen ;Directors. Out 
of these - sixteen Directors, six Directors are to represent commerce and 
industry, two Directors are- to represent agriculture, one Director, who 
will he elected by the provincial Councils, will represent the lower middle 
•'hiss people as well 'as the small agriculturists together. Two Directors, 
who will be elected by the Legislative Assembly, will represent the .well- 
t°.’h* classes in this country, namely, those people who pay" income-tax,, 
and niso n class of bigger agriculturists together. Then there is one 
Dsn-ctor who is an official, who will represent the Government of India. 
Then 1hor>* art- 1 wo Directors to be nominated by the Government of 
India.. 1 do not know whom these two Directors will represent. Then 
hur,- is also the Governor and Deputy Governor. T do not know who 


the 

the 

and 


e oil.* to be. Jhix is the scheme of the Directorate as proposed by 
donu Committee. It is quite clear that in this.scheme the- industrial 
. ‘-ommerri.-d classes tret a disproportionately large share. They are 
: 5 Directors out of sixteen. I do not-' suppose there 

, " ! V*” • 1,1 this House who considers that the interests of the com- 

classes arc more important- than the interests of 
“ * hK w of the •agricultural classes. But unfortvmntelv 

. ■ oom.umc. which is supposed to represent the popular, par tv 

( ’■< ':<>Tim!--nded that six Directors out of sixteen should 
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represent the interests of commerce and industry. They only give two 
Directors to agricultural interests. Then they give two to the higher' 
middle class people, but in this scheme absolutely no provision is made 
for the representation of interests of the wage-earning classes and workers. 

Then I would like the House to consider the scheme which the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member proposes to introduce for the formation of the 
Directorate. If you take into consideration the amendments of which 
he has given notice, you will find that the Directorate, according to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, will consist of a Governor and Deputy 
Governor, the two nominated Directors, one Director representing the 
Government,, so that five Directors wil'l represent the Government as 
constituted in this country, and four Directors will represent commerce 
and industry, and one will represent the Co-operative Banks. In the 
scheme as propounded by the Honourable the Finance Member there are 
to be ten- Directors, and out of these ten Directors four will represent 
the capitalists' interests in this country, one representing the Co-operative 
Banks will, under the present circumstances, also represent the capitalists’ 
interests. I am quite sure that under the present circumstances if the 
Co-operative Banks hold an election they will elect either my friend Mr. 
Madon, who represents the Tata’s, or Sir Dalubhai Samaldas, so that 
the capitalists’ interests will get out of ten Directors five Directors,, and 
the Government will also get five Directors. Thus it seems to the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member that the country is divided into Wo classes of 
people, the capitalists, European and Indian, in India, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India as representing the capitalists, the Imperialists, and also, 
I am sorry to say, the Labour Party in Great Britain. The British 
capitalists, Imperialists, and the, British Labour Party are represented by 
five Directors whom Government will nominate. Indian capitalists and 
British capitalists in India are represented by five Directors, so that,, 
according to the Honourable the Finance Member, India consists of 
British and Indian capitalists. There’is lab place in his India for the 
wage-earning class. L am very sorry that a representative of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and I may say, Sir,, the representative in this House 
of that august ’body which we are always asked to regard with reverence 
and'respect, the British Parliament, should suggest that the Directorate 
should consist of only Representatives of the Government and of the 
capitalists in this country. It is a great pity that he should propound 
that scheme before this House. N ' 

Sir, the Reserve Bank, which is to manage the currency policy of 
this country, is a bank which will control the prices through the currency 
policy in this country,, 'and the prices affect not only the industrialists and 
commercial people in this country, not only the Government in this 
country, but the prices affect all classes of people. Those who have 
heard the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member when he put 
forth his views on the ratio question may remember that he showered 
a great deal of sympathy upon the working classes in this country. I 
wish he, remembers those expressions of sympathy' which he used in this 
House a few months- ago. But, Sir, we lare all disappointed. In his 
India there is no place for the wage-earning classes and the working 
classes in this country. May I ask this House, as well as the Honourable 
the Finance Member, whether the currency policy in this countrv will 
affect the interests of the working classes of this country or not. After 
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nl! the number of people who are given four Directors in the scheme of 
the Honourable the Finance Member and of the Joint Committee only form 
a very small number of people. The Associated • Chambers of Commerce 
and the Federation of the Chambers of Commerce both together may not 
have more than 5,000 members, and if we take all the small industrialists 
and traders together their number will not be more than; five million . or 
v fifty lakhs. But, Sir, let the House, take into consideration 
OON *. ‘the number of the wage-earning classes in this country. I 
estimate that the total number of the wage-earning classes at the least 
in this country is not less than 50 millions or 5 crores.. out of whom 
25 millions are agricultural wage-earners and at least 25 millions are 
industrial and other wage-earners. So there are 5 crores of people in this 
country who are mere wage-earners, and these 5 crores of. people are not 
going to get even one Director while 5.000 members of the- Chambers of 
Commerce representing say 50 lakhs of people get 4 Directors. , Now, 
Sir, 1 should like to know from those members of the Joint' Committee 
who formulated this scheme ns well ns from the Honourable the Finance 
Member how they have provided in their scheme for the representation 
of tlie a crores of wage-earners or the workers in this country.. Are th ey 
going to say that their interests are not affected by the policy which the 
loserve Bank may follow? Or are they going to snv that their interests 
are so small that they may be neglected bv this House? Sir my view 
‘s that 1 1he currency policy of this Government or of the Reserve-Bank 
n fleets the interests of .all classes equally. No doubt the merchants and 
themdust nnhsts may seem to be affected more by the policy of. the 
' ;. u 15 !1 ’ , or o£ tlle Government as regards currency, but the trans- 

i Can.ns made by them are made ns middlemen and their personal interests 
are nut affected more than the personal interests-of the .working classes. 

! ' c ' opi< ' ' vl ’° l >;, y tbo import duty, on certain articles do not really 
:r\i H IIn Poi c "tj. ie incidence falls upon others.,, ;In - the same way 

iff et M • ?’ VO lCy c° , h ° Besorve Ban] > <*of tfie Government, of. India 
1,” u nUerest r of the commercial men and of industrialists, it affects 


oV V “ 1 “'V 1UtllC iiouSG oueht to feel.- that the .interests 

"i C '. f GS n " fl the intorests of the industrial and mercantile 

a fleeted equally by the policy which the Reserve Bank may 
l n curre . n . t, y- } therefore think that there is absolutely 

i” ,iV y t,lf ‘ " wIl,n 8 classes should not be effectively represented 

' Girectra'ate of the Reserve Bank. I have therefore suggested 

tZZ!,' h T n \ nt ns t J u> industrial and the commercial'classes and 
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giving representation to the unions which are registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. If representation can be given to associations of 
employers such as the European Chambers of Commerce 'and the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, certainly representation must be given to organisa¬ 
tions of the employees also.v_-' 

Now, Sir, if the workers are to be adequately represented on the 
Board of Directors, they ought really to have more than one Director. 
If the employers in the Chambers of Commerce are going to have four 
Directors I feel that the trade unions in this country should not have 
less than four Directors. But. Sir, you know that in my politics and 
in my general policy I am a moderate and unfortunately I am an incurable 
moderate. I have therefore proposed that the trade unions m this country 
should have only one Director although I feel, and perhaps the House 
also may feel, that the trade unions in this country as representing 5 
craves of the working classes should not have less than four Directors. 
I feel sure somebody else here who represents the interests of the working 
•classes better than I do may perhaps think that the working classes should 
have four Directors; but for the present, Sir, in conformity with my 
moderate temperament I have only proposed that the working classes 
should have only one Director. I have already shown that the number 
of uorldng classes is mam times larger than that of the men engaged in 
commerce and industry. In spite of that I have only asked that those 
working classes should be represented on the Board of Directors by one 
Director. I cannot see any possible objection to the House approving of 
my amendment. I know, Sir, there are many people who generally do 
not like the working classes being represented anywhere. Even it I talk 
of the representation of the working classes on the Legislatures, there may 
he some people who may not like it, who may plead or who may sav 
that the working classes are ignorant and illiterate and they may call 
these working classes am sort of name they like. And when f talk of 
■the working classes being represented on the Directorate of the Deserve 
Bank I am quite 'sure there may be a few people, although I am equally 
sul'e there may not be mahv such people, who may say that the working 
classes are ignorant and illiterate and certainly are not fit to take part 
in the management of the Reserve Bank. Now. Sir, this ignorance and 
this illiteracy are not a monopoly of the working classes. And also learn¬ 
ing and great ability are not a monopoly of the commercial and industrial 
classes. There are ignorant men among them just as there ai’e ignorant; 
men among the working classes. - ' Mere possession of wealth or mere 
possession of property does not give brains to a man. Now in connection 
with this we have to consider the position of the working classes both 
as electors and as candidates for the Directorships. As electors, the Joint 
Committee has proposed that the Legislatures, the provincial as well as 
the Central Legislatures, should elect certain Directors to the Reserve 
Bank Directorate. I am quite sure manv of the voters who vote for the 
election of Members of the Central Legislature, as well as for the election 
of Members of the provincial Legislatures—a very lai’ge proportion of the 
■voters are illiterate and ignorant. Nobody has taken exception to their 
being represented in the Central Legislature as well as in the provincial 
Legislatures. If ignorant voters can vote for the election of Members of 
the Legislative Assembly and for the election of Members of the provincial 
Councils who are responsible for the management of the Cos eminent of 
the different Provinces and who are responsible for the management of 
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the Government o£ India, if the ignorant illiterate masses can vote- for 
the election of Members of the Legislatures, who have a hundred .times 
greater responsibility than the responsibility imposed on the Directors of 
the Deserve Bank, I cannot understand why the working classes in this 
country should not form a suitable electorate for the election, of a Director- 
of the* Reserve Bank. If ignorance and illiteracy come in the way ok 
electing a Director on the Reserve Bank, they should certainly come in 
the way of electing Members to the Legislature, provincial as well as. 
central. I therefore feel that there will be no Member in this House- 
who may sav that the working classes cannot form a suitable electorate- 
for a Director on the Reserve Bank on account of their ignorance and 
on account of their illiteracy. Then. Sir, it will be said that the working 
classes are not. yet fit to become Directors of the Reserve Bank. The- 
><iTne (objection applies to the. other classes. Every ; member of the- 
t_Inuubev of Commerce, whether European or Indian, is certainly not, fit 
;n oe a Director on the Reserve Bank. A man can become a member- 
ot a Chamber of Commerce if lie can start some joint stock company*, 
that is, if he has some money. The possession of that money does not 
certainly entitle him or make him fit to become a Director on the Reserve- 
Ranh. Tt is not. the case that, every member of the Chamber of Com- 
moTeo '\ul become a Director. So we are not asking that every member 
o. a trade muon shall become a Director. Certainly, there‘ are some 
members of the Chambers of Commerce who are fit to be Directors of 
the Reserve Bank. In the same way there are, some members in the 
U "kw be fi< to become Directors of the Reserve 

new one. 
numbers 
is sure to- 

-1 ernni? , , • l,m ? n U1 ? 1 ve,nent ”i this country, • although jt is 
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and Cbaman Lall, in this particular matter I offer my hearty sympathy 
to Mr. Joshi in his aspirations. Labour is knocking at the door for direct 
representation in our Legislatures and we do not know when labour will get 
direct representation. Unfortunately labour gets representation now 
through the back door of nomination, and so my friend Mr. Joshi is here. 
Trade unions are now not organised in the way in which my friend Mr. 
Joshi would like to see them organised. They are controlled by an Act 
which has been so framed by my Honourable friend Sir B. N. Mitra that it 
does not allow labour organisations any scope for expansion and any power 
in the country. As long as labour has not got that power, trade unions 
which consist of five crores of workers, as my friend Mr. Joshi rightly said, 
should have representation on the Directorate of the Deserve Bank. My 
Honourable friend the Finance Member has allowed two Directors to tke- 
co-operative societies, thereby allowing agriculture certain representation. 
If any Director comes in through these co-operative societies they will be 
eompletelv Government men and completely controlled by Government 
district officials. They will not be representatives of the agriculturist class- 
or the agricultural labourers. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi need not have been so hard on the 
capitalist section of this House. This House consists of 144 Members and’ 
of these there may be five or six persons who represent European and Indian, 
commerce and the rest do not come here with capitalistic instincts and we 
are not guided by commercial interests here at all. When Mr. Joshi divided, 
the House into capitalist versus labour, he was entirely wrong. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I hope the House will approve of my amendment. 

Mr. B. Das: I hope so. I do not think the time has come for labour to 
have four representatives on the Directorate of the Deserve Bank but the 
time is ripe for the trade union committees as they are constituted under 
the Trade Unions Act to have a Director’on the Deserve Bank. With these 
words, I support my friend Mr. Joshi in his amendment. 

I ' . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi" 
is always very eloquent on the subject of the working , classes. He has 
succeeded in addressing the House for half an hour on lu's amendment and 
in making a very interesting speech on which I congratulate him. The 
principle of representing the interests of the classes whose welfare Mr. Joshi 
has at heart, namely, by the method of nomination, is, I am sure he will 
agree with me, a very good one. The way in which he represents labour in 
this House is the admiration of all of us. That labour interests should" 
ahvavs be represented and should always be taken into consideration in 
big matters affecting the life of the people as a whole is a general 
proposition with which no one in this House would desire to disagree. The 
question in this case is really much simpler. Is it desirable that as one of the 
members of the Board of _the Bank there should be a particular Director 
appointed to represent the interests of the trade union movement—-not of 
the workers, but of the trade union movement—with 'a watching brief on- 
behalf of a particular set of interests in the country? That is contrary, 
Sir. to the whole of the idea of the Board. The Board is there as an 
executive and as a deliberative body to carry on functions of very great im¬ 
portance in the interests of India as a whole; and I think to appoint a 
representative elected by the trade unions would not be at all in consonance- 
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with the general idea of the formation of the Board. Moreover, it has to 
he recognized that though the labouring classes are.as old as Adam, the trade 
union movement in this country is not quite so old, and the registered 
trade unions might not I think, even with Mr. Joshi’s able help,- succeed 
in forming an electorate of the kind that he desires. Lam perfectly willing 
to admit the principle that in the creation of this Directorate the interests 
•of the working classes of the country as a whole should be duly considered. 
And they will be duly considered when the Government is making its nomi¬ 
nations. i am sure that that is all Mr. Joshi really wanted to get from me 
and 1 will only comment on one more point. He had some, curious idea 
that I represent here the British Parliament. Sir, I am not so dignified or 
distinguished. 1 represent in this matter—perhaps in some matters that 
may not be true—but in this matter I represent the Joint Committee of 
the Assembly, and the Joint Committee of the Assembly did not include 
this proposal, in fact it rejected it. Fortified, by that on this occasion— 
although I am aware that that argument is a possible boomerang—but forti¬ 
fied by that on this occasion. Sir, I will ask the House to .recognize that 
this proposal, though an interesting one for debate, is not one we can really 
meet by accepting the amendment proposed by Mr. Joshi. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

orwd 1 : Sl,l, ' cl,,US0 (/) of clause 8 ' a£ter clause ( b )> the following new clause he 


<r) °Trad" u'aioi^ 0 Act ?l® Cted by thc lrade unior >s registered under the Indian 
I’hc Assembly divided : ' ' 
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AYES 

Ahdnl ATalin Chandhury. Maulvj. 

Amy. Mr. M. S. 1 

Avyrnigar. Mr. "AT. S. Scsha. ' ' 

rUmrgiivn. Pandit Thakur Das. : 

Chnrnan Lull. Div/nn. 

Pas. Mr. B. , ' •_ 

Putt. Mr. A mar Nath. ‘ 

Plmranfar Ali Khan. Raja. i 

Paur. Sir Hnri Singh. 

Haji. Mr, Sarahhai Nemchnnd, 

Bwar Saran. 'Munshi. 
koacar. Mr. A. Rangaswanv. 
danma-la'-v. Scih. 

•I-.sAar. Mr. AT. K. 

ah. ATr. Vnrabagirt Venkata 
hAir. X. AT. 

hat:-.r Singh. Sirdar. 

Mr. x. c . : 

^ r - Raft Ahmad. j 


Ivunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

t Laluri ..Chaudhury, Mr... Dhirendra 
Kanta. ’ 

Lajpat. Rai. Lala. 

Alehta, Mr.' Jamnadas AI.' 

Atisra. Air. Dwarka Prasad’. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

MukFitnr Singh, Air. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Ma'ulvl 
Savyid. ' 

Nc-ogy. Air. Tv. C. 

Pandya. ATr. Vidya Sagar. 

Bang Behari Lai. Lala. 

Jlanga Iyer, ATr. C. S. 

Rao. ATr. 0. Sarvotham. 

Santa. Bai Sahib Harhilas. ‘ 

Shnfoe, ATautvi Mohammad. 

Siddiqi, ATr. Ahdnl Qadir. 

SingK. ATr. Nnrayan Prasad. - 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul XJaiyum, Naivab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwav-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
.Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir B.V-il. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterjee, Bevd. J. G. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Coalman, Mi*. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. . 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznavi, HR. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Hussain Shah, Savved. 

.Towahir Singh, Savdav Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

The motion was negatived. 

. (Mr. President 

The Honourable Sir Basil 


Kikabh.u Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, ST Darcy. 

Mitchell, Mr. D G. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra, 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Ivhan, Haii. 

Chaudhury. 

Moore. Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Paisons, Mr. A, A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Babadur- 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C 
Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

( Taylor, Mr. E Gawau. 

: Willson, Sir Waller. 

Woodhead, Mr. J. A. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad. 

Young. Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


next called on Pandit Nilakantha Das who was absent.) 
Blackett: Sir, I rise to move: 


“That in clause 8, in clause (<i) of sub-clause (1), after the word ‘banks’ the words 
to represent agricultural interests’ be added.” 

The object, of this amendment is to make it clear that the Director elected 
bv the Co-operative Hanks is not there for the purpose simply of looking 
after the interests of Co-operative Banks, but he is generally representing 
the agricultural interests of the whole of India and in no way representing 
Sectional interests. I do not think anybody will have any objection to this 
amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett z Sir, I rise to move *. 

"That in clause 8,’ sub-clause (I) ( e) be omitted.” 

This is the clause under which three Directors of the proposed Board 
aie to be elected by tlie Central Legislature. HVe had several discussions 
preliminary to this in the course of the previous consideration of the Bill 
last Session, and it was made clear that the Government have a very 
strong objection of principle to any proposal which makes any members 
of the Board elected by the Legislatures. In the first place, they regard 
it ns using the Legislatures for a purpose for which those Legislatures 
were not brought into being and for which they should not be used. The 
result of so using them would, in the opinion of Government, He to bring 
business into politics and politics into business, to the disadvantage of 
both, and, in particular, to the disadvantage of the Legislative Assemblv. 
We do not want the Assembly Members to be canvassed from all over 
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.the place to give their vote to this or that person as a Director of .the 
Bank. In the second place, it is most desirable that, the Bank should be 
• entirely free from any control by, or any influence emanating from; the 
Central Legislature. That is the cardinal principle of the introduction of 
•the Bank. I do not think that it is necessary for me to argue this at 
.great length. It was argued at very considerable length in the course , of 
the earlier discussion. The Government are not prepared to consider any 
question of election by the Central or Provincial Legislatures—we. are 
now dealing only with the Central Legislature—for the purposes of.the 
Be serve Bank. It is perfectly clear that this is a principle on which there 
■can he no kind of going‘back by the Government. I think I am right in 
saying that it was generally recognized throughout the House that it was 
nob an ideal proposal. Our difficulty no doubt has been to find an alterna¬ 
tive, but Government feel bound to say that this is a proposal to which 
they attach very great importance, and they do ask the House as a m'atter 
of principle to lay it down once and for all that, whatever the Board of 
the Bank is to he, it must not be a Board elected by the Assembly. 

Sir, I move. 


Mr- Jamnadas ji, Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
hir, I vise to oppose the amendment moved bv the Honourable the Finance 
Member. For the origin of the idea behind this amendment we will have 
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•electing three Directors. Moreover, Sir. I dem that this Central Legisla¬ 
ture is a political body. As a Legislature it deals with all matters con¬ 
cerning the welfare of this country—legislation, finance, education, 
military affairs, industrial affairs, commercial affairs. Therefore, the idea 
that this body will exert political pressure on the Board of Directors of 
the Bank is entirely unfounded and unwarranted. In this matter we have 
on our 'side the authority of Sir Felix Schuster, one of the Directors of 
the London and Provincial Bank and once a member of the Tndia Council 
mid a financier himself. He knows what the Directorate of a Deserve 
Bank should be, and Sir Felix Schuster considers it wrong to exclude 
Members of the Legislature from the Directorship of the Deserve Bank. 
'On page 85 of the Journal of the Boyal Society of Arts, in the December 
1926 number of that Journal during a discussion on the report of the 
Boyal Commission on Currency, Sir Felix Schuster is reported to have 
said: 1 

“It seemed to him that it was from men who belonged to bodies such as those 
{namely the Central and other Legislatures) and had experience that the choice might 
Tie most easily made. The duties of the members of the Board would be very onerous 
•and responsible, and the qualifications for their functions should not be purely com¬ 
mercial; Ihey should have a wide outlook on world conditions generally.’’ 

This is the opinion of an eminent financier who understands the business of 
ti bank better than perhaps anybody in this House and who was a member 
■of the India Council; his aforesaid observations amount to an emphatic 
denial of the proposition which the Finance Member had laid down that 
political pressure would be exercised if Members of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture were allowed to elect tliree Directors to the Board of the Deserve Bank. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
excuse me? I do not think Sir Felix Schuster was discussing election by 
the Legislature, but the presence on the Board of Members of the. Legis¬ 
lature. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: He goes further. He says that these 
bodies contain men who are entitled or qualified by their public life and 
a wider outlook to sit as Directors on a Deserve Bank; you are excluding 
them by this amendment. It is true we have already carried, in spite of 
^Government opposition, the clause permitting the Members of the Legis¬ 
latures to become Directors if returned by other constituencies; but why 
should they not be returned directly by the Legislatures? 

Again, Sir, what is this fear of political pressure? Why is it m'ade so 
much of? The real reason is, Sir,—and that I hope the House will mark 
and carefully note—the real reason is that these Central Banks have a 
somewhat curious history. After the War, and as a result of it, most of 
the belligerent and neutral countries in Eui'ope became bankrupts; the 
task of setting them on foot again was a task for all Europe; it was 
necessary to help these bankrupt Governments with loans; and the onlv 
parties who could lend money were England and America. The terms on 
which the loans were given made it obligatory on the borrowers first of 
all to collect the reserves of the borrowing country in one Central Bank 
and to start such a bank if one did not exist already. The operations of 
these Central Banks were limited only to certain banking functions, and 
they could not therefore invest all their funds; by this means their 
unemployed gold reserve had necessarilv to be invested in England or 
America. In fact, political crises'have arisen in various European Govern¬ 
ments as a' result of these indirectly coercive conditions on which loans 
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have been given to the European nations by England or America. Only 
last rear, there was an acute Cabinet crisis in Greece, because the Cabinet 
coulc'l not agree to the terms of a loan as a result of which the gold 
nerves of the, country would be drained away to other lands. The poli¬ 
tician would scent these results of Central Banking much quicker if he were 
on the Board of Directors. He would realise that the loans were being 
riven on conditions which were onerous; and it was because the politician 
would not allow such exploitation that he became taboo. What happened 
in Europe has happened in South Africa; the attempt has so far failed in 
Australia; it is now being tried on us. It is true we want no loans; but 
wo have gold reserves and England wants them'; politicians would not 
atiow them to he taken away; hence this dread of the politician.' As a 
mutter of fact there is nothing wrong in Members of the Central Legisl.a- 
ttire electing three Directors. Just think of the wide electorate that this 
G-nfi-uJ Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures provide. If the 
Members of the Central Legislature—elected I mean—say about 150—if 
diet sue given the right to elect 3 members on the Board of Directors, we 
Mould get the representation of the entire Indian community. These are 
the people who command the confidence of millions of voters and these 
are the people who by their work, by their position or by .their character 
nS nt,l Tn C0,nm -« nd i a \\ ositio , u of Prominence in the public affairs of this 
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Board of Directors the representatives of the Central Legislature as the 
Government want to dn. The Government are themselves fl\ ing in the 
face of the recommendation of the Royal Commission, and I hope, Sir, 
the House will therefore reject this amendment unanimously. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Sir. after seeing the fate of the previous 
amendments and with the packed Government majority, it is useless to 
press any views oh any matter. It is open to the Government to propose 
that the sun rises in the west. 

■ Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: And it will be carried. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Yes, it will be carried. But one has to do 

one’s duty in placing one’s views in such matters before the House. I 
think in ihe interests of the Bank itself it is very necessary that they 
should have on the Board some Members oi the House who will be a 
connecting link be tv ecu (ho Legislature and the Bank. There will be 
so many occasions on which flic Reserve Bank will have to come to this 
House for enlarging their concessions, giving them' more privileges and 
asking for so many things which this House will have to grant. Under 
the circumstances, Honourable Members of (his House who will he 
elected by this House -will know the inside working of the Bank and will 
therefore he in a better position and carry more weight with the Legisla¬ 
ture in getting those things done than those Directors who are not at all 
connected with this House, or who are not elected In this House. 1 may 
add that in the case of the Federal Reserve Board ol the United States of 
America there is a Board of S Directors, out of whom six are appointed 
by the President of the State with the advice and consent of the Seuaio. 

They have got the right to appoint the Directors, and when we are asked 

to follow the method adopted bv other leadiug banks in their countries in 
the matter of their Reserve banks, I do not see any reason wliy this 
House or rather the Central Legislature should be deprived of the right 
of electing the Directors on the Board. T was wondering at the remarks 
made by the Honourable the Finance Member when he called the repre¬ 
sentation by this House as that of politicians. As I have said before, it is 
something like the kettle calling the pot black. If these two clauses, 
namely, clauses (e) and (/)- are omitted as has been suggested by the 
Honourable the Finance Member, then there will be so m'any Directors 
who will he nominated by the Governor General in Council that Govern¬ 
ment will have n clear majority of their nominees, and therefore there 
will be no check against wdmfcevev they might get passed by them. The 
Reserve Think is going to deal with the currency and the finances of the 
country, -and it would be the bank to control banking in every sphere of 
it. So, when flic Bank wall have at its disposal the money of the ratepnvers 
and all the financial resources of the country in the form of cash and 
currency, it is absolutely nceessarv that the Legislature, which deals with 
all the important’matters, should have a hand in nominating or electing 
its representatives to see that the Bank is managed in the best interests 
of the country. We have got the representation of smaller bodies like 
the Federation and the Associated Chambers of Commerce. As will he 
readily admitted, ii is the Central Legislature which is really the most 
enlightened and representative body in the country, and, if they are going 
lo he deprived of a right to nominate or elect members on the Board, I 
do not sec how any of the smaller bodies should have any right to send 
their Directors there. Tn the circumstances. T would strongly urge Hie 
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House ’not to give up their right to nominate their representatives and 
thereby guard the interests of the. ratepayers m such an important mstn 

tution as°the Reserve Bank. ‘. 

Mr M. S. Sesha Ayyaagat (Madura and Ramnad cum dmnevehy • 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has . 
not I am afraid, made out any case in support-of Ins amendment except 
bv civitm the reason that the running of business into politics and politics 
into business would be disadvantageous to both. That is the ip 81 dixit 
of the Honourable the Finance Member. He has not made out at all. 
how such a control of the Bank would really interfere with the conduct 
of its affairs. He further said that there may be the possibility ot 
political pressure being brought to bear upon the affairs of the Bank. 
Here, again, there is another ipsi dixit. We are not aware of any single 
instance in which such pressure has been brought to bear on the affairs 
of any bank; and I submit to the House that the genesis of this amend¬ 
ment* of the Honourable the Finance Member is not far to seek. 

He really wants to avoid the interference, control and supervision of 
the Legislature through its Directors, on the affairs of the 
l p.k. Bank; and, secondly, he wants to avoid inconvenient measures 
of control that might be devised by the Legislature whenever the manage¬ 
ment of the Bank goes astrav or is in the wrong from the Indian stand¬ 
point. v -‘ 

So far as the management is concerned, I have submitted to the 
House already on another occasion that the Bank Bill, as at present con¬ 
ceived, lias a few vital defects; and so far as our present position goes, 
wo will not be able to so model or modify the Bill as to eliminate these 
vital defects; there is all the more reason therefore, that the Directorate 
ought to be such, that, whenever the management have got to face a 
diversity of interests, I mean a conflict of interests between Indian and 
non-Indian, coming before it for solution, the Indian interests may not 
be jeopardised by the action of the Board. There should be sufficient 
guarantee that the Indian interests are not subordinated to interests 
other than Indian; and the Legislature must hare some powers that will 
give it that control, that will enable it to throw light on such matters. 
If von have any provision which gives the Legislature some sorb of 
control it is under clause (e) of sub-clause (I) of clause 8 which the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member wishes to eliminate. One wholesome control 
can be exorcised by the Legislature under this clause to obviate-the possi¬ 
bility o? jeopardising Indian interests in the working of the affairs of 
iiw Bank; mid I submit flint this power should not be voluntarily resimi- 
ed by this House. It would bo disastrous if this House voluntarily 
rc-tgns its power of control over the administration bv accepting this amend¬ 
ment. I have submitted already to the House that tile real -mmsis of 
- : ; ,ll( ' u .'hu<"m w not far to seek. I would in this connection invite 
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It applies with greater force to the present conditions of the Assembly. 
If there is this guarantee that there would be a few Directors from or 
elected by the Legislature, the rights of the country would be safe in 
their hands at least. I submit, therefore, that' there is absolutely no 
ground for accepting the amendment, and I reiterate that we should not 
voluntarily resign our large powers of control. I therefore oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I thank you for kindly permitting me to speak on this amendment. 
I will just confine my remarks to the Report which has been submitted 
by the Joint Select Committee of the Central Legislature. One of the 
amendments proposed is that three Directors' are to be elected by the 
Indian Legislature by its elected members, of whom one shall be elected 
to represent the interests of commerce and industry. As an elected 
Member I should imagine that it may not be very right for me to say 
that we should not have any representation on this Bank, but looking 
at the matter from a more sensible point of view, I should have thought 
that our Honourable friends would have counted the existence of the 
Council of State as well as this Legislature in the allocation of the num¬ 
bers. That is one matter. Secondly, of course as one who represents 
a minority community in this country, I think it will not be right on 
my part to' ignore the minutes of dissent which have been appended by 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Sir Umar Hayat. On perusal of these two 
minutes you will find that Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan is of opinion that 
on the proposed Bill there should be a general provision to the effect 
that the interests of agriculturists an® minority communities are fairly 
and adequately represented and that these are conditions which he would 
like adopted. In regard to the minute of Sir Umar Hayat, you will 
find that he presses for more definite representation on the Board for 
Muslims and Zamindars. If this clause (e) is not omitted, then the 
hands of Government will not be free to allow the representatives of minor¬ 
ity communities on the Board of Directors. From what I have heard 
from one of the Swarajist leaders, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, if our people 
from the Central Legislature are given seats on this proposed Reserve 
Bank, our work will not suffer in the country, He opines that poli¬ 
ticians are at times good business men. If on this Central Bank we were 
to lose the services of leaders, say, like Pandit Malaviya, or our friend 
Lala Lajpat Rai, or even Mr. Jinnah, if these leaders of thought are 
absorbed in work which is so puzzling, I am positive their work in the 
Central Legislature is likely to suffer to a very great extent. If we had 
numbers galore of such people, with the requisite kind of knowledge, who 
could be spared, then in that case I would console myself by believing 
that these recommendations of the Joint Corrimittee will have achieved 
their purpose, but as in reality it is different, 1 feel therefore our recom¬ 
mendations in regard to the proposed clause of the Bill will be worse than 
useless, nay, it will be harmful to the country in the long run. 

With regard to some of the remarks which have been made by my friend, 
Mr. Mehta, I do not know that in the near future we will not have some sort 
of responsibility introduced in this Legislature. You may have party 
government even. Suppose a leader is asked to send representatives 
from the ranks of the Members of the Central Legislatures, he would 
naturally send up men of his party and no one else. On the present basis 
fhe Moslems will be in a hopeless position. Their numbers are about 35 
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in both Houses. and they all do not owe allegiance to' a .party leader. If : 
any vacancy in the proposed Bank is to he tilled up. the contest will be 
very keen, and the majority will always carry the day. Neither the 
presence of Mir. dinuah. nor the pious wishes of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
will be able- to save the situation, Unless these tilings are brought to , 
a satisfactory solution, 1 do not think that we should combine both 
finance and politics here. l therefore support the amendment of the 
Finance Mouther.. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces; Nominated Non- 
OlTieiall; kir. I had no intention to take part in this debate on this clause;' 
but 1 find that the present clause unfortunately makes such an invidious- 
distinction amongst members that 1 am obliged to make a few remarks. 
Ibis clau«c it it remains will give the right to vote only to Members who 
linc'C; come here through election, and it absolutely denies any right of 
' of nig even to Members like my friend Mr. Joslu* who represents a- class 
o, ,i() millions of people in Iiidiu. Some Honourable Members are always 
very anxious to vote and to give the right of voting to that labouring class,, 
•md \et it its representative could not come in bv election but happens 
to have come into this House only by nomination.'he would be denied br 
us clause a right even to give bis vote in the matter of the election of 
the Directors. I hen there is m y friend Xnwah Sir Abdul Qkiytnn who 
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■usual strain and I treat those arguments with the contempt the\ deserve. 
Tlic fact is this. If Mr. Yamin Khan was really serious as regards the 
. representation of those classes to whom he has referred, then there was 
another way open to him—to come up with certain amendments to this 
clause. He has not done that. He only wants to reserve his arguments 
. foi opposing any popular move or popular, suggestion and in support of 
. any move that is made by the Government. His argument has that pur- 

• pose and for tliai reason I do not want seriously to deal with it. 

■ The real position is this. Here is a suggestion made by the Joint 
- Select Committee of this Legislature that the Directorate should consist 
of 15 persons, and out of those 15 persons 11 were to be elected and 4 
nominated by the Government. Now the Government is coming forward 
with an amendment which will reduce this number of the Directorate to 9 
only, with one non-voting member, and out of those 9 members 5 will be 
Government members. I want the House seriousl.v to consider what 
will be the effect of,this on the Deserve Bank Bill. One of the objects 
with which the establishment of a Deserve Bank has been very much ad¬ 
vertised and applauded in the Press also, was that we shall get a bank 
free from the control of Government. Up to tliis time the currency policy, 
the note issue policy, has been dictated by the Secretary of Stnto and by 
'the Government of India; and wo were told we should have a bank here¬ 
after keeping this policy free from their control. This was one of the 
objects with which the establishment of a Deserve Bank has been advo¬ 
cated. Will tlijs object be served hereafter if we accept this amend¬ 
ment of Sir BasiL Blackett? On the contrary, we shall be ■'stultifying 
ourselves and at the same time defeating the very object with which a De¬ 
serve Bank is 1 sought to be established by this House. I want the House 

• carefully to consider this position, and therefore for that one reason, if 
hot for anything else,'for the sake of keeping the bank safely established to 
serve the object for which it -has been advocated that it should be estab¬ 
lished—for that' purpose if not for anything else—I wish tlisd this House 
should throw' out the amendment. I thought the Government of India 
or the representative of the Government of India in this House would 
come forward wdth certain amendments, if he wanted to eliminate' these 
6 representatives, furnishing a reasonable substitute for them. From 
the dissenting minute which is appended to the Deport, it would seem 
‘that he was not altogether opposed to the' idea of representation from 
the Legislature. -He does" not think* that it is fundamentally wrong to 
give -representation to the Legislature. And we, know that .if there could 

-be reasonable alternative t6 it he was prepared to discuss and find out 
that alternative with-,the Members of this House. I believe that th< se 
-who know the previous history of .this Bill rightly thought that he was 
making a serious effort to discuss the matter and there was a possibility 
of their arriving' at some agreement with him on that 'question. We un¬ 
fortunately stopped at a particular 'Stage. We do not know' the prime 
reason why w r e stopped at that stage. ^ But we know that we just 
stopped at a stage when there was a practical chance oi an agreement 
being arrived at. That w r as the position. _ When he had to come forward 
with tli,is very Bill again for any 'reason' and to place this Bill before the 
House, he should have come before us with some alternative and asked 
this House ,to consider 'that alternative. Instead of doing that, lie has 
i educed the 15 Directors to 9, claiming a clear .Government majority of 
5 agafnst 4; and in that way stultifying the very objeci for which the 
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Reserve Bank is being established. I think that is an unfair 1 way of 
doing it, and for this reason I believe this House will throw out the amend¬ 
ment of the Honourable Member. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Mu¬ 
hammadan Rural): Sir, I also had no idea of taking part in this discus¬ 
sion but after bearing tbe speeches of my Honourable friends Mr. Anwar- 
ul-Azim and Mr. Yamin Khan. I feel compelled to make a few observa¬ 
tions. My friend Air. Amvar-ul-Azim is rightly very anxious about the 
interests of minorities on the Board of this Bank. I am also very anxi¬ 
ous that the interests of minorities in this Bank—at any rate, the interests 
of my^ community on the Directorate of this Bank—should be safeguard¬ 
ed. Now, Sir, the House will remember that it was for this reason that 
in Simla an amendment was proposed to clause 8 after the words “to 
bo nominated by tbe Governor General’’ to the effect that one of them, 
should ho a Mussalmnn. But this amendment was vehemently opposed 
not by {he other communities but by the Government. They said that 
tnoy could not allow on the Statute-book any clause about the represent¬ 
ation of communities. That was rejected. ‘ If this clause, which the 
Honourable the Finance Member wants to delete goes, what guarantee 
m there for any Muhammadan to come into the Directorate of this hank? 
We nnd that two Directors who shall be Indians shall be nominated l,v 
the Governor General m Council. As Air. Yamin Khan has just pointed 
?/- h f Se ^vo .members, the Governor General in Council will cer- 
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Now, as regards the objections of my friend Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. 
Aney has already answered his objections. I would also invite his atten¬ 
tion to clause ( b ) and I would point out to him that in clause (b) the 
Government have taken care that those persons who do not command the 
confidence of their community and 'who cannot come through the vote of 
their community in this Legislature can be nominated by the Govern¬ 
or General in Council to the electorate of this Bank. People like the do 
pressed classes and the Indian Christian eohrmunjty and others will 
come through clause (b), and therefore my friend should not be very much 
afraid that there will be no chance for him to go to the electorate of this 
Bank. His interests are quite safe in the hands of the Government. 

There is one point more about which I should say something aid 
that is the point which was raised by the Honourable the Finance Member 
when he said that the Indian Legislature was not meant to be converted 
into an electorate. I would remind him that we already constitute an 
electorate and we already send our representatives to another institution, 
that is, the Delhi University. The Honourable the Finance Member will 
agree with me that if it is not right to mix politics with finance, it is not 
right also to mix politics with education.,/ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am inclined to agree with the 
Honourable Member. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: If you have allowed the Members of this 
Legislative Assembly to form an electorate, I do not see any reason why 
you should now say that you cannot form an electorate. As Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta said, I really do not understand what this expression means that 
you cannot mix politics with business. I think that business in this 
world is the greatest centre of politics. What was the Great War? It 
was the result of competition ,in business, and the whole politics of this 
world is rotating i-ound business. Cabinets come in and go out and Par¬ 
liaments rise and fall on account of the interests of business men in this 
world. In fact all the politics of this world is business. I am really sur¬ 
prised to see a keen politician like the Honourable the Finance Member 
saying that we should not mix politics with business. These are the 
arguments which were raised in favour of the amendment of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member. They have been fully answered and I hope 
this House will not pass a vote of self-condemnation by supporting the 
amendment of the Honourable the Finance Member. If this Bank is really 
to control the finances of the country and is going to be the bank of the 
nation, it is most essential that the Central Legislature and other Legis¬ 
latures should have a voice in sending their representatives to the Direc¬ 
torate of this body. Otherwise, I think it is not necessary to have a 
bank of this character at all. , 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair, 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member had an opportunity to 
attack the character of individual Members of this Assembly in respect 
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cl their fitness for being Directors when we were discussing clause 7. Now 
lie takes the opportunity to attack the character o£ the Members of this 
Assembly as a collective body in respect of it becoming a constituency. 
Apparently his argument seems to be that if as individual Members of 
the Assembly they are unfit, in his opinion, to be Directors of this Bank, 
they are perhaps a hundred-fold more incompetent and unfit' to be an 
electorate to elect Directors. But neither he nor any one else can get 
away from the fundamental fact that now the Bank is a State Bank, and 
fhc State will have a considerable amount of capital invested in the business 
of the Bank. The question therefore arises whether the Stale is'not entitl¬ 
ed to have a determining voice in the management of the Bank-, and I 
mean by the “State” both the Executive and the Legislature. The State 
cannot be complete if you regard it from the point of view of the Executive 
only and neglect the Legislature altogether, which is exactly the position 
laken up if ihc prudent amendment of the Bin once Member.and one which 
comes Infer on are earned. If they are carried then the Legislature will be 
entirely deprived of any hand or voice in the management of the Bank. 
The Governor General in Council, according to his plan, retains all the 
power and privilege of meddling in' the- affairs of this Bank,-whereas the 
pool liCgihlaiuro alone* is io be deprived of any share in its managoinenl». 

""■■i” 1 "” 1 ' — 1 .* - 1 ’ • the 
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plated th.it tlie Directors elected by the Legislative Assembly a\ ill be re- 
movoable at their will. On the other hand the position oi tlie Governor 
General in Council is different. If he has the power to nominate he can 
also demand resignations. Jn am case that will be more easily managed 
than in tlie case ot Diiectors elected bv the Assemble. 1 cannot imagine 
the electorates from which wo come demanding our resignations with the 
same success ns the Governor General could do in the case of his nominees. 
I c.mnot in fact imagine how a resignation demanded horn a Director 
nominated bv the Governor General could be refused. Therefore, there 
is this discrimination ' The Governor General will have the power and 
privilege of controlling the business of the Bank by nominating Directors 
whom he may at Ins discretion remove if the Director does not conform to 
the policy expected from him. On the other hand, the Legislature will 
simply have to elect the Director on his merits for the time being; no 
pledges will be asked for nor given, no creed, no manifesto, nothing of 
- the lcind At the end of three years he will be judged, if be is judged, 
at all, on seeking re-election to the Assembly. 

It is said that ibe administration of the Bank must be free fiom poli¬ 
tics. Now. what is polities? If we regard politics in tlie broadest, sense, 
then'who is {here in the. whole scheme of the State really free from 
politics? Take the easc of the Governor General himself. Can we really 
-sav that Ibis officer of the Crown, who lias got the power io nominate 
four or five Directors of the Bank, is really free from polities 0 1 say, on 
the oilier hand, that’ be is the incarnation of politics. We have an adage 
in nfv vernacular winch‘means that “the goddess sits in the temple while 
-w ill-pox rages in the village'’. And here, j on may say, is the Governor 
G ueral sitting m his place like the veiled prophet of TChorasan, while his 
political influence and pressure and power is spread throughout the 
countrv in a most effective manner Now', who is this Governor General, 
whit is his character, to whom we with open hands and open minds arc 
jo paved io allow the power to nominate four or five people for tho actual 
administration, oi the Bank 0 It is a large order to suppose that the 
Governor General lias necessarily got the wisdom to choose the light man 
foi the administration of a Bunk. He may nominate people according to 
his whim some times or according to the advice, the irresponsible advice, 
r mch he mav receive. Tf. docs not necessarily follow that the people ap- 
] onrted by him will be ibe right people. He is an autocrat He is not 
responsible to urn hod\ 'With regard to the appointment of tlie Directors, 
amin. bo is an obedient servant of the’Secretary of‘State: and we have 
--e,-n what influence, what pressure, the Secretary of State exercises upon 
ibe Govermncut of India in a niatter of this kind. Had it not been for 
fh ' Secret,nr\ of State in this particular matter, we could have gone on 
melrilv and Am ootid \. T suppose, with our owii Directorate as we liked 
as between ibe two sides of Ibe House, but if is only because tlie Secretary 
of Rfate intervened tTr.rt all this trouble has arisen; and tberefoic I say 
that the Governor General, who has succumbed to iliat pressure in this 
.naiiicular insbinoe, will certainly succumb to pressure whenever necessary 
in the mailer of the adnrinistral’on of flic Bank The pretence always is 
thiil Government wan! to brake (his State Bank nbsolutolv independent 
, °f Mo State; and vet what is the position 0 Tb<5 State, as I have said, is 
composed of two parts the Executive'and tiro Legislature; but whereas 
ilu Executive is lo be given lire power to appoint four or five people, 
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the poor Legislative Assembly is to be deprived of that power. I do not 
quite see the justice of this and the honesty of the pretence that after all 
the Government wants the Bank to be a Bank independent of State control 
and State pressure. Now if that is not possible, if pressure must come in 
somehow, let that pressure be shared, let the responsibility for that pres¬ 
sure be shared equally by the Executive and the Legislature. 

Now the Legislature, it is said, should not deal with executive matters. 
But after all what do we find when we pass the Budget? What do we 
do, in effect? We vote salaries for the services, though we do not actually 
appoint particular men to particular posts. We vote down works, we vote 
works, we vote practically every single votable pie of the Administration. 
In that way we deal with 150 crores on one side and about 100 crores on 
the other side. We deal in effect with 250 crores of our revenue and ex¬ 
penditure : and why should we not be regarded as fit enough, qualified 
enough, to deal with, not the Bank, but deal with the election of the 
Board of the Bank; and the point of contact in my opinion that ■will be 
established eventually between the Legislature and the administration of 
the Bank will not be even so closely vital as is established through the 
passing or the rejecting of the Budget or the Einance Bill. Let this there¬ 
fore be considered. Is tliis Legislature not dealing, in a way, with execu¬ 
tive matters also? The successful execution of the administrative details 
necessarily presupposes the Budget which is voted by the Assembly. If 
icie is no monej, there is no administration, and we have power either 
to prnnt or to reject the money. Therefore, in the result, it follows logic- 
-. that we do exercise a kind of pressure and wholesome influence and 
control in the matter of actual administration. Mv point is that our point 
it ^ ‘ v 'f thG P° int of contact by the Legislature, will 
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must again take into consideration that you need not be as afraid of a 
wrong election being made of a Director by this Legislature as you should 
be by these other communities. Of course they are business men, but 
what guarantee is there that they will necessarily elect the right kind of 
people? They are guided more by esprit d’corps than is the case here. 
Here we see the House very often divided against itself, a number of 
groups not coming to any definite agreement, and therefore the election 
will necessarily represent the height of collective wisdom' which can never 
be far wrong. There in the case of Chambers there may be cliques, and 
the result of the election of Directors will oftentimes be the result of 
c’liquism. Here you cannot have cliquism of that sort because the House 
consists of a very large number of Members, and there are groups within 
the House, and the collective wisdom will ultimately assert itself, and the- 
House will elect only the right kind of people. 

Now the Finance Member has already moved his amendment with a 
view to take off these three members of the Directorate to be elected by 
the Assembly. Next we shall see he is going to move an amendment—of 
course I cannot refer to it but I do it only for the purpose of showing what 
the whole scheme is. By this amendment he will delete three Directors to- 
be elected by the supreme Legislature, and next he will ask for the drop¬ 
ping out of three Members to be elected by the Provincial Councils: and 
when six people thus got out, what remains? As it is in the Bill, as it 
has emerged from the Select Committee, you find a Itind of equipoise— 
power distributed more or less equally in a fair measure in different groups. 
There are four Directors elected by the mercantile community, one elected 
by the agricultural classes. That is five. The Governor nominates two. 
He again nominates the Governor and the Deputy Governor, three in all, 
and an officer, but hp is non-voting. (Sir Purshotamdas Thalturdas: 
“Two Deputy Governors 1 '.) Yes. Therefore it comes to this that under 
the scheme as it is there is a fair balance established between the authority 
and the power of electing Directors; as I have said, four or five nominated 
by the Governor General, four or five elected by the mercantile community 
and, as we have it here, '-six nominated by the Legislature. Why should' 
not the poor Legislature have an equal share in the disposal of a Directorate 
like that? 

Lastly, I wish to point out one statement, which I think is a mistake, 
in the minute of dissent sent by Sir Basil .Blackett and others. This- 
sentence runs: 

“Under this proposal eight out of fifteen voting members of the Board will be- 
ehosen by the Central Executive or the Central Legislature, while three more will be 
chosen by the Provincial Legislatures, making eleven out of fifteen voting members 
(in addition to the non-voting Government officer) who will owe their presence on the- 
Board to State intervention.” 

I do not see how the figure is arrived at. I think it ought to be 10. 
It is not 11. I wish to refer to this statement, because it indicates tlie- 
intention to magnify things as against the Legislature as an electorate. 

I do not wish to say anything further on this point. But I sfrongly 
deprecate this attempt to ignore the Legislature and to deprive it from 
having its due share or voice, power, privilege and authority in the matter- 
of the election of Directors of the Bank. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowmers 5 Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I do not tbink that this House will accuse* me of slavishly 
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following the opinions of the Government, and X can assure my Honour¬ 
able friend behind me that if the Government were to be so ill-advised 
as to table a motion that the Sun rises in the I\ est I will join him in 
the Xoes Lobhv. But in this particular case I support the : Government 
on the merits of the amendment before us. I happen to be brought up 
in old-fashioned business circles and have been all my life trained to 
believe that a business undertaking can best be managed by business 
men. and niy view is that the Directorate of this Board should be,. wherever 
possible, taken from those who are experienced in managing business. I 
realise that my friend Mr. Jamnadns Mehta docs not agree with me. 1 
realise that be honestly believes that politicians, preferably lawyer politi- 
. chins. can run a business better than business men. It 'is a .matter of 


opinion, and ii 1 press my view it is because if it had been found that 
politicians could run businesses more efficiently than business men wc 
should have found to-day a large number of businesses being • run by 
politicians, which is not the case. (Lala Lajpat Ra'?: “It is lack of money 
that prevents them.’’) That being so,' I desire that the Board’ of this 
Deserve Bank should be primarily chosen because of their business 
abilities. I am not concerned with what community they belong to. ' Given 
the experience and business ability I should be prepared to accept a 
representative of labour-. I merely suggest that they should be chosen 
primarily for their business experience and qualifications.- - On the other 
hand, 1 am in perfect agreement with Members on this side of the House 
and probably in disagreement with the. Government when ,1 say that, 
should you choose a man for his business qualifications and.-should this 
man happen to be a Member of' this Assembly or other Legislature, that 
should lie no liar to him taking his place on the Board. . There I am 
probably against the Government. But .my view is that wo should go 
fir.-I for the man who has the business qualifications. ■ I' see my friend 
Mr. Muhammad Yakub is not in his place, but I should be very surprised 
n a Board chosen on those lines should not. include, a Mussalman. • I am 
perfectly certain that probably from Bombay City anyway there would 
bo a Mussalman elected. I do know that there' arc -a’number of. Mussul¬ 
mans in Bombay whose qualifications are such that they would be 
accept able to any Board of any hank or of this, Deserve-Bank. 

Mo\v. there is an argument which has .not been .brought, out .and that 
the argument that tlie Legislature might appoint not a politician, not 


s-. nwvma-v ot a community, but n business man. It is a school of thought 
which i r - Jed by my friend Bandit-joe, who says, “ Let the Legislature 
• Iret not politicians hut let them elect business men, and why should not 
tlu- Legislature elect as goml a business man as any other electorate?” 


i(uc runs entirely counter to the arguments put. forward this morning, 
m;* you will renu mber, the argument has been that members of different 
o •■mmmm.es or interests should be elected as such and not because of 
B... h- hiiin-,- capacity.- But I think the. argument of the school, of 
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political views aud only secondarily for his business ability that 1 am 
Against the Legislature appointing a Director, even though it should he 
narrowed down to the position that • this Director must be a man of 
business experience, and I stand'here to support this amendment purely 
from the business point of view purely from the feeling that a business 
should be run by a. business man, and 1 hope that 1 will get the support 
of all those Members of this Assembly who happen to be firstly business 
men and secondly politicians. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Bir, - 
I rise to oppose the amendment moved by the Honourable the Finance 
Member, and T do so from a point of view which represents the ordinary 
public man's opinion. 1 confess, Bir. when this Bill was introduced last 
time during the Simla Bession and l had discussions with several of my 
friends who took the view now embodied in the amendment of the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member, I entirely agreed with the view that wo 
should introduce into this Bank Bill nothing which would give rise to 
petty scheming, or raise those pushful forces which we all are aware 
of in political organisations. I agree with that view and to a certain 
extent I appreciate the point of view which the Finance Member re¬ 
presents. But I have since then grown wiser and also very suspicious 
as. to why the Government are so' anxious to keep out public men.— 
Although they have had several opportunities of meeting the people’s 
point of view, they have refused to yield on this point. Why are they 
so jealous of the Members of the Indian Legislature as to have express 
words in the Bill which amount to a ban on all public men who are 
gathered in this Assembly? 1 confess. Bir, that this unyielding attitude 
makes me extremely suspicious as if it were a case of protesting too 
much. To-day 1 am asking my Honourable friends to examine this view 
of the Honourable the Finance Member from the public man's point of 
view, free from prejudice, free from misconception, or preoccupation of 
any 7 kind. I do represent a certain view, Bir, which is required to be 
pressed before this House. 1 am very sorry, Sir. that 1 have to differ 
from the expert opinion of my Honourable and esteemed friend Sir Victor 
Bassoon, -when he laid down this dictum which I have very carefully 
noted “ Business undertakings can be best managed by business men.' 

1 ask him, how does it happen that Bir Phirozeshali Mehta was the first 
Chairman of the Central Bank? He was not a business man; yet lie 
made n most successful administrator and provided a salutary check and 
curb upon all the expert business talent which sat round him. I believe, 
Sir, that Sir Victor Sassoon’s dictum is an old superstition. T> may 7 

no doubt appear to be a truism that business men can. manage business 

^ much better than anybody else can but it is only 7 a half Irulli. 

r.M. Business men after all are experts, and all experts are tyrants 

in their own v r ay. i hold the view 7 , Sir, which I am hot ashamed of, 
that the best combination that you can get for such purposes is that of 
the ordinary hard-headed public man. representing the taxpayer's point 
of view, of the ordinary man in the city, with the expert with technical 
knowledge and skill. If we put all experts- together, it will be a com¬ 
bination of narrow'-visioned, self-opinionated men, who will listen to nothing 
that is outside the limited ken of their own knowledge and experience. 
Therefore, I maintain the view 7 and I regard all contrary' theories as ex¬ 
ploded superstitions, that even for the business Of a bank the best com¬ 
bination is public men sitting cheek by jowl with the business men. and 
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."both working together, in complete -understanding of one another’s view 
points. If business men can be politicians, why cannot the reverse be 
possible? Several business men claim to be here and vote as politicians; 
.they claim to understand politics, and may I know, if that is their claim, 
why do they grudge to us, public men, the right to say that we can 
understand business quite as well with the aid of a little expert knowledge? 
I ask the Englishmen opposite: ‘ Did you not try this in your own 
■country’? Do you not remember the time when Lord Haldane went to 
the War Office? I remember the comments which were made at that 
lime in the London Press, and many people cheerfully opined that -he was 
going to be a failure. “What, Lord Haldane, the unpopular exponent of 
German philosophy in England, going to the British War Office? Anathema 
and curse!” And yet he turned out to be a successful administrator 
at the War Office. Was he an expert? No. Yet he, I believe, remem¬ 
bered one thing which the experts who surrounded him were likely to 
forget, viz., he knew, with his finger on the pulse of public sentiment, 
what the public demanded and what was good from their point of view-, 
and he maintained that point of view, the expert knowledge necessary 
for carrying it out being supplied by bis companions, who bad perhaps 
•spent 30 or 35 years in their own particular department. That is the 
way Government in technical matters is carried on in England. They 
•do not make a hobby of specialization. The same ought to be the ease 
here, especially because the Britisher monopolizes all avenues of technical 
knowledge. 


Sir, I happen to he, for the moment, at the head of a Committee 
technical in one sense, which the Government of India have appointed, 
called_ the Loads Development Committee. It is connected with a 
technical subject, fit for Engineers. And yet I'am very glad that I am 
at the head of that Committee. If it was all made up of engineers and 
experts, they would, it was not unlikely, have taken us into a pit from 
which it will be the duty of us, public men, to save it. I can give this 
House many more instances of business men managing successfully 
business affairs along with public men. May I ask Sir Victor Sassoon 
V, Waelia > a veteran public man, happens to be 

S. r.V’r i? 1 Directors of a large hank in Bombay? Has he been a 
V - |I°Bourable friend Sir Plnroze Sethna, another public man 
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Mr. M. R. Jayakai: I am glad, to hear that. Let him. then translate 
that affection into action by at once dropping this amendment and let 
us proceed to -another. (Laughter.) Therefore, my submission is that it 
is too late for this House in the twentieth century to adopt the Shibboleths 
of mid-Victorian age. What is our Finance Committee? Have we not 
on it pub'lic men like my friend Mr. Aney and others? I cannot under¬ 
stand what is there so difficult in the Reserve Bank that an average 
intelligent public-spirited man cannot grasp it even with the aid of 
•experts. Why are we making a superstition of this business? What is 
this “business” which I cannot understand as a lawyer after a little help 
rendered by Sir Victor Sassoon for about a couple of hours? Surely v. e 
-are not asking too much from our buains if I make this claim. And yet 
•these narrow visioned business men claim to dabble in all politics. They 
•do not specialise in politics and what is worse they never even bother 
to study and understand, and yet they claim to be the equal of anybody 
/on this side of the House, of men who have spent 30 or 35 years in public 
life like our esteemed colleague Pandit M'adan Mohan Malaviya. They 
clainl to be his equals on the ground that they have an intelligent brain 
which can study and understand questions of legislation. Why not 
■concede the same claim, to some of us who have equally intelligent brains, 
if they can only be supplemented by the expert knowledge of Sir Victor 
Sassoon. Tlxex-efore, I lask my Honourable friends opposite that they 
•should not labour this point too much. Government ax-e creating an 
-atmosphere of suspicion. I know it is foolish to speak in these strong 
terms this evening, when the strength on the popular side is very much 
impaired owing to a wrong mandate given by a political body. Anybody 
who values his words would not at all address this House this evening. 
It is purely waste of breath. I value my words as much as anybody 
on the opposite side. Still, knowing the fate of this amendment as I do, 
I thought it was right to put this point of view before the House so that 
a decision may be ari’ived at on a complete understanding of the issues 
involved in this amendment. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I want 
to put a point of view before this House which has not so far been 
put. My point of view is based on the fact that this Bank is not only 
a business institution but it is a political institution as well. It is going 
to have the determination of the currency policy of the Government of 
India. It is going to deal with the reserves of the Indian Government 
and of the Indian people and ps such it cannot be said to be a non-political 
institution. Therefore, all such arguments that only- business men should 
be there to manage the affairs of this Bank are absolutely beside the 
point and rare not real. Is the Government of India a political institution 
or not? Will Sir Victor Sassoon join with me in desiring that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should have no hand in the appointment of any Director? 
If he does that, then we might come + o some understanding by which the 
Legislatures may also be deleted. But so long as the Government of 
India is going to manage this Bank directly or indirectly, so long as the 
Government of India is going to have the power of appointment of so 
many Directoi’s on the Directorate, I think the interests of the tax-payer 
require that the Legislatures should also have a hand in having a certain 
number of Directors on the Board. That is absolutely- necessary. I might, 
with great respect, submit. Six;, that this Government is getting into 
the habit of appearing to give with one hand and taking it away with 
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dvdiu" with the finances of this country, of ueahng mlh the icsei\os and. 
nmenev uoliow through the Secretary of State. We want that they should 
he practically deprived of that power. Still efforts are being made to 
k-avc the management of this Bank in the hands of: the Govemmero uy. 
denvim. the Legislatures and the popular clement in the country the power 
to have representation on the management of the Bank.- T submit that, 
h not fair. That is. I sav, crooked. That is the. only, word which I earn 
w hsv this .Amendment.' The policy of the Government of India ass 
mvarinbU been to give with one hand and take it away with another, 
poes im friend Sir Victor Sassoon understand that the whole world at 
the present moment is groaning under the oppression and tyranny of big 
business'/ AVe don't want big business to control tlie affairs' of the country. 
We want that big business should be directed by common sense, and. 
we want the rights of the people of. this country to be protected. I 
therefore object, to this on principle. Let business men manage their 
business. They are not concerned with the state' of the ryot who contri¬ 
butes to the exchequer. Every penny that comes to the' Government 
Treasury comes from the sweated brow of that rvot. Arc we going to' 
mtrust that money io the nominees of Government ? Lf we dp: we are 
traitors to (he cause of (he country, traitors to the tax-payer mid to the 
inhivsts of the tax-payer. The inf crests of the tax-payer require to be 
protected, and no one can protect, them so well as the representatives of 
the people in the Legislature. "Ko big business man can. "His interest 
in having dividends. J submit that that point of view shout'd be kept 
in mind. We cannot look upon this proposition from the purely business 
point of view. Big business has brought, the world to ruin. All these 
wars are due to the spirit of business. \Yc are not going to aid and eJbet' 
tbi-m. They may go on so long ns they have the power of the banks 
behind them. buf certainly not by our voluntary vote. I submit, that this 
i,. :d! moonshine to talk of-fhis business being managed by business men., 
ihe <n-.vcnnnent of India oiis io satisfy certain political ambitions, and 
it has 1 . 1 ,no so recently, when we rend iliat Sardar Bunder Singh Mnjithifi 
Jiao oceti appointed a Director of the Imperial Bank at Bombay. What 
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submit that all these arguments show that the Government of India has 
ta sinister motive in taking away this power from the Legislature. So 
long as the Government of India is irresponsible to this Legislature, so 
long as it represents the interests not of this country but of another country, 
we cannot trust that Government to be fair to us and to deal with us 
generously on principles of public good. That is the crux of the situation. 
If this had not been so, you would be given all power, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as at present constituted, is irresponsible to the people of 
this country and to the Legislature, and we cannot trust the management 
of this Bank wholly to the Government of India or to business men. If 
the Honourable the Finance Member’s proposal is accepted, it would give 
the whole management to the Government of India Who are going to 
be the representatives of these Chambers of Commerce? They are all 
men who are supporters of that policy which the British Government 
represents in this country; so w'hether the nominees of the Government of 
India or the Chambers of Commerce, the Banks will be practically managed 
by anti-Indian interests or pro-European interests. That certainly is very 
objectionable in the interests of the tax-payer, whether from the Hindu 
or the Muhammadan point, of view. My friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
wanted to give a bait to the Muhammadans by saying that a Muhammadan 
from Bombay would be elected. What they should have as a right should 
not be granted only as an act of clemency or sufferance. What we are 
fighting for is necessary to the vital safety of the interests of this country. 
It will only add to the bitterness of the situation, and will not improve 
the situation in the least. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I feel that while Sir Victor Sassoon 
put before this House the view of the average business man, as he called 
it, I would venture to put before the House the view's of exactly the same 
community, the average business man, but in my case it is the view's of 
my constituency which has a membership of 500 members actively engaged 
in business. 

Sir, the .constituency w'hich I represent in this House indicated that 
they would like—constituted as the Government of this country 
at present is—they would like some representation from ' the 
Legislature on the Beserve Bank. All business men—why, I would 
■say, everybody—would like to manage his own business with his own 
friends, with those who have the same knowledge and the same views as 
he himself has. If I may go further and say—I mean no disparagement 
to anybody at all—everybody would like to run a business himself if he 
possibly can. That is human nature. Business men are no exception to 
this ordinary rule. But here we have got to consider the management of 
this Bank, not from the point of view' of any community or set of people 
or individual, but what -is in the best interests of the country. And my 
constituency and I have not the least hesitation that in that view nothing 
better can be devised—in fact the Honourable the Finance Member has 
himself confessed that he has no alternative to put before this House— 
than wdiat the Joint Committee recommended. 

I do not wash to repeat, Sir, the various points w'hich have been so 
elaborately put before the House by my friends, Lain Lajpat IIai and others, 
that politics are being brought out as something to frighten people with 
when it suits Government. My constituency like to be free from politics 
and from things political if they possibly can, but they rarely can help 
followdng the lead of the Government of India, and are then accused of 
being a commercial body with a political outlook. I would like somebody 
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in mention what body commercial there is in India which has not an' 
outlook more deeply political than my constituency has. 1 feel that- the 
-idea of keeping the Bank free from political influence is, if I may say so 
with nil deference, a sham. The idea started with the hobby of a certain 
important person or set of persons and it is now being handed down. . -It 
is being pressed on the Government of India by the Secretary .of State. ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No, that is not true. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: That is my information, but I stand cor¬ 
rected if the Honourable the Finance Member says I am not correct. 
The information is that it is being' pressed on the Government .of India. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It is so. I have got a copy of a. letter. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am quite willing to put my word 
against Mi-. Pandya’s letter. 


Sir Pursk.tamdas Thakurdas: I will leave it to the Honourable the 
T nutneo Member and Mr. Pandya to clear this up later. My point is this. 
In democratic countries where there are self-governing institutions, there 
can be something to say as far as political influence of the Legislature is 
concerned. But to say that the Legislatures of India, as at present consti- 
tutcd, or as indicated by the enquiry which we ore to have very shortly,' 
are hkely to exercise any influence which can count, or . which is more 
sinister or more anti-Indian than the political influence exercised by the 
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Finance Member is fair to this House he should, whilst pressing for omission 
of'these two,, substitute some other constituencies with 6 Directors. In¬ 
asmuch as he does not do so, he is leading the House on to a pitfall 
which, if the House falls into, he will malie capital of later on, when he 
brings the Bill back again to this House as he has alreadv indicated is 
his intention. I therefore suggest that, m fairness to the Joint Committee, 
as a lesson to the Finance Member that he can bring here no amendment 
which is incomplete, and to guard against the pitfall which I have just 
now mentioned, this amendment and the next one, if the Finance Mem¬ 
ber does move it, are both amendments which the House should turn down 
without the slightest hesitation. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I shall not take anything like the length of time of 
my predecessors in this debate to make the few points I wish to make. 
'I would like to point out to my Honourable friend Mr. Jayaliar first that 
business men do not seek to interfere with and control the law. We are 
quite willing to leave law to the lawyers. (Mr. M. R. Jayakar: “ Are 
you? ! ’) But we do strongly object to lawyers trying to control purely 
business affairs. We know perfectly well, from long and bitter experience, 
that the best men to control business are business men who 
have spent their lives in business and have had a thorough 
..education in it. I might quote to you one example of a very 
distinguished man, not a business man, being brought into the Directorate 
of a business about which there was quite a jibe in London at the time, 
and that was when a late Viceroy of India went into business in the City. 
There was a little riddle going round—“When was Whittaker (W) right?” 
The answer was ‘ ‘ When he took the Dufferin! 5 ’ 


Then my Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Rai tried to make out that 
this Bank is a political institution, I do not want to take up the time 
of the House in dealing with that question at all. The simple point I 
wish to make is this. Whatever the Bank may be, it is important to see 
that it is not subjected to political control, political domination and poli¬ 
tical influence. It is important to see that Directors are not appointed as 
a reward for party services, and that is what might be the effect of this 
clause if it were allowed. I will go so far as to say that my constituency 
would not wish to vote for me as a Director of this. Bank so long as I 
was a Member of this House, though perhaps I mighty hope that they 
would otherwise be pleased enough, to have mq as a DirectOi of the Bank! 
Now I am surprised to find the number of Members who have supported 
this clause as it is worded who do not seem to realise tliat this clause as 
it is worded would even prevent me from having anv say in the men to be 
elected from this House. My Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 
is very anxious to have a Muhammadan on tins Board and vet he is 
voting in favour of a -clause which would prevent me from giving him the 
vote which he might reasonably consider he had a chance of getting- 


I was surprised to notice also what ideas prevail as. to what business¬ 
men are. I was distinctlv'amused to hear that my friends Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha. and Sir Phiroze Sethna are not businessmen. All I can say is that 
I shall be happy to tell Sir Phiroze that opinion of the House the next 
time I- see him! 
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Now it is said the Finance Member has not offered you any alternative. 
All I can say is, if that is really your opinion, you have not studied clause 
9 of the Bill which was published in the Gazette recently ( Sir PiLrshoiamdas 
Thahvrdas : " Is it before the House?") which does give you what is’in 
the mind of the Finance Member. 

Lula Lajpat Bai also, if I may say so, is a little out of date when He 
refers to the oppression and tyranny of big business. It is nowadays be¬ 
coming more and more realised in the United Kingdom- that tiie interests 
of small and big business and of the workers are more one than ever they 
were. (LaJa Lajpat Rai: “ Question 1 A big question!”) And there is 
every evidence of a great desire on both sides to get together and settle 
their differences. 

Lala Lajpat Eai: That is a different thing; that is politics 1 

Sir Walter Willson: I can only further say that every Chamber of Com¬ 
merce that I represent in this House is totally opposed to any idea of 
political influence over- this Directorate, and this clause has the entire -dis¬ 
approval of everyone of them. 

. Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, may I malre a personal explanation in 
view of the remarks which fell from the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber 1 - .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will be at liberty to speak oh 
the next amendment which is on the same lines and make his personal 
explanation, if any, then.' ■ ■ ' 
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elsewhere, to which we Members on this side of the House can never 
submit. There may be compromises occaslionally between the Govern¬ 
ment and the popular parties but we are not going to have any kind of 
dictation thrust down our throats in pursuance of any orders from the 
Secretary of State. For that reason, Mr. President, 1 most wholeheart¬ 
edly and without any reservation oppose this amendment which Sir Basil 
Blackett now proposes to make. What is his objection? Is his objection 
to three Directors? Is it his objection that the three directors should 
not be elected? Is his objection to the Indian Legislature or to the elec¬ 
torates of the Indian Legislatures or is it his objection that one of the 
members should be elected to represent the interests of commerce and 
industry? I cannot understand how the Government can object to the 
Indian Legislature or how, it can object to the electorates of the Indian 
Legislature. Nor can I understand how they can object to any method 
of election by the electorates! of, the Legjislattu're. Ify sis quite obvious 
that what they really want is what fell from the last speaker, namely, 
that politicians should have no place whatever in this bank. Lawyers 
are taboo and there should be no legal talent on the bank. Now, the 
whole of English politics is run by lawyers and I do not understand this 
perpetual fling at lawyers which it has been the chief custom on the part 
of some Members on the other side to indulge in. The less they talk 
about lawyers the better for them. The sooner they give up this perpe¬ 
tual sneer and contempt thrown at the lawyers, the better will it be for 
their own interests. Therefore, Sir, this kind of talk must cease. What 
the Government mean is that they do not want certain men of a certain 
complexion. Are we to understand the men sitting on the other side me 
not politicians? They are the deepest politicians and I do object to 
politics of the wrong complexion. The other side of the House is as poli¬ 
tical as, if not more political than, this side, and ,it represents politics of 
the most perverse and unwholesome type. The Government is run by 
politicians and if this clause is not accepted as it stands, as proposed by 
the joint wisdom of the Joint Committee, then politics is going to run 
amok in the Reserve Bank. What do you mean by politics? Are the 
Members of the,Congress Party, the Nationalist Party and the Inde¬ 
pendent Party the only politicians in this House? Have the European 
block no politics? We know that they have very definite politics. Have 
the official benches no politics? Have the nominated Members who in¬ 
variably vote with Government no politics? What is the use of saying 
that there is no politics? It is all political. We must take the gentle¬ 
men elected to the Board of Directors to be honest. We must give 
every man his due and presume that they will put aside partisan consi¬ 
derations and exclusively political considerations in deciding the various 
financial transactions which mav be committed to their care. - This per¬ 
petual suspicion must cease if there is to he any kind of understanding. 
We are told on one side “You must co-operate. You must co-operale”. 
On the other side your action means nothing but an invitation to greater 
resentment in the country, greater boycott and greater non-co-operation. 
In order to meet the opinion of Government I was prepared on behalf of 
my Party to make, at one time, alternative proposals which would be 
acceptable to many Members, hut unfortunately those proposals have 
been knocked on the head by the archons of England. You have now got 
the State Bank on paper and you want to get rid of it in another plac°, 
It is therefore right, on behalf of the Congress Party, for me to express 
in the clearest possible terms our desire to associate ourselves with every 
y r ord that has been f,aid aliout the deep, deliberate -and calculated insult 
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on the elected Members of this Assembly when they are told that they, 
are not fit. to be on the lie serve Bank. With these words, I heartily.- 
associate myself with the opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla (Bombay Central Division: Muhammad¬ 
an Rural): 1 am extremely sorry that the Honourable the Finance Mem--, 
her should have brought forward this amendment and should want to 
press it on the House. I have listened to the speech of the Honourable 
the Finance Member and I find that the only argument, that he puts for¬ 
ward is that he does not want any political interference in the Reserve 
Bank. 1 may remind this House, Sir, that the Joint Committee w’anted 
a certain number of Directors, say 14 or 15 or 16. When they laid 
down a particular number, their intention was to get an Indian majority. 
Jrt order to find out how to secure an elected Indian majority, they were 
ii; search of constituencies which would represent the Indian commercial 
interests as well as the Indian interests as a whole. They thought' ’out 
all possible schemes. They had various alternative schemes before them 
toil they could think of no other constituency than the Legislature which 
would send in the men who would represent the whole country.' This 
was the underlying idea regarding the insertion of the provision of three 
Directors to be elected by the Central Legislature. Now, the point- of 
>nv friend Sir Walter Willson, and I think that is the point , of Govern¬ 
ment also, is that if wo ask the Central Legislature to elect three .-’.non 
they might elect men who want to get some remuneration for the work 
‘hat they have done for their own parties, who would stoop so low, as . to 
suenfiee (lie interests of the country to mere party propaganda. I hope, 
•Sir that argument will cease and I hope Sir Walter Willson will realise' 
m we are here to select the best men. Sir Walter Willson has admitted 
thn us constituency would have elected him had he not been in the 
c‘ m l of Assembly, TOiat does that show? -Sir Walter Willson is quite 

W' i,i JaT ""l ° n ! E ° Ser . ve Bank ’ bufc the misfortune of being in the 
.Wembb debars him from serving on the Reserve Bank. I hope, Sir this 
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Directors here on a political basis without consideration of the best inter¬ 
ests on the country”, Lam tempted to ask whether the best interests of 
this country can be secured by the nomination of four persons whom it 
-may suit Government to appoint. I hope, therefore, Sir, that this House 
-will turn down .the amendment, moved by the Honourable the Finance 
! Member. 

•Mr. Amar.Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan. Dural): 
Sir, when I came here from my sick bed it was a painful surprise to me 
■ to-find-this outrageous amendment on the list of business by such a good 
'.old friend of India, Sir. Basil -Blackett. It is the old old story of struggle 
“for power by .the bureaucracy whenever the democracy wants to snatch 

- it away from the sun-dried bureaucrat. Sir, the story is repeated here 

- as in the other humbler spheres of self-governing institutions. There you 
will' find that the members of the> bureaucracy are always eager to have 

-the percentage of nominations increased and thus to have a hold on 
those so-called-self-governing,institutions which-they parade so much. We 
-have often heard,'Sir, about the sympathy nf our -rulers, about Indian 

• aspirations, and I .would -ask them calmly to consider whether this is 
another instance of that sympathy. Sir, I have listened to the argument 

J on -both' sides about this matter and the painful impression left upon 
my mind is this, that we have been wasting our breath on both 
sides. Every one of us knew what the arguments would be of those who 
•are'supporters of a-democratic form of Government, as also of those who 
are ! -supporters of autocracy in this unfortunate land of our birth. So 
' what was the necessity of rising one .after another and casting our argu¬ 
ments ■ upon unwilling ears, i Even the dignified and sober arguments of 
‘ my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub failed to create any 
''impression upon • a' certain section 'of the Members of this Assembly. I 
.can .only -sympathise with Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and- 1 think he 
J should have thought twice before saying anything here, because we know 
there .are a certain class of people in this House who are bound to go 
‘■With the Government, who have all along, gone with the Government for 
’-reasons apparent .on the.face of it, and it is useless to attempt to per- 

* suade ’them to think .of the interests of their own. down-trodden co untry- 
-men. 'But the regret of-it is that at times they advance arguments,— 

I will not say plausible arguments—but arguments in support of certain 
-puerile-theories of their own for supporting the Government, and it would 
Grave been-better'if we on this side had not adduced any arguments to 
meet those -arguments, if they are arguments at all. In this connection 
I- am reminded of an well known old story. A certain Minister of the 
King, ‘-Sir, 1 once -said that he would-give all he had in this world if any 
one could convince him of the efficacy of a policy to which he was opposed. 
Now 1 , Sir, there were several statesmen and politicians who thought they 
’ would' be able to ■ convince the Minister about it and wanted to discuss 
’the matter with him. The Minister’s promise reached the ears of his 
’wife and she -began, to wail and weep and she said: -“Oh,, what have you 
'done. As boon-as you • are convinced, you will have to give up all and 
' we ‘.will go out into the streets and will have nothing to live upon in this 
-world?.' But the- Minister consoled his wife by saying: “Why are'you 
”v/Ceping? ■’ It- is for me'.to be.-convinced, and if I do not want'to be 
’convinced,' who can convince me!”- (Laughter.) So, Sir, to attempt to 
: convince' the, bureaucracy is an impossible task. They are determined 
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not to be convinced. At times they put on .an appearance of fair-minded¬ 
ness and cover themselves with the cloak of sweet reasonableness in 
argument. But they are always true to then* own end, and that, is that 
they will not have Indians in power anywhere in any sphere of activity. 
That is the indication of their sympathy with our aspirations.. I wish 
there had been present here the members of a certain Committee which 
shall be nameless for the present to listen to our arguments, when I think 
that some lawyers—the President of that Committee at least happens to 
he a lawyer—would have been convinced of the futility of the arguments 
on the otbbv side and also of our demand. But, Sir, as I have already 
submitted, it is usless to waste our time over this. It is perhaps as well 
to make our view points vocal here just to show to the world that in 
spite of our protest the Government carry on their own policy.in their own 
way without caring for the wishes of the people. I do not wish to waste 
tlie time of your Lordship. (Loud Laughter.) 1 am ia very humble 
lawyer accustomed to address law courts, aud “ Your Honour ”, or 
“ Your Lordship ” is a slip I occasionally make. You will kindly excuse 
me. 1 do not wish to add anything further to-day. I desire only to 
record my protest against the amendment which has been brought before 
this House, and to voice it on behalf of the people of India as one of 
their representatives. 


Munshi Iswar Saran (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Hir, the Honourable the Finance Member has said that he loves politicians. 
He has a peculiar way of demonstrating his affection. He. deprives the 
beloved of what the beloved wants. I only hope that the Honourable the 
Finance Member’s affection for us will decrease so that we may be able 
to get a little more than what he is prepared to give. My Honourable 
friend the' distinguished loade'r of the Swaraj Party was intensely angry 
at the jibes and sneers at lawyer politicians. I am afraid I cannot share 
his auger. 1 feel satisfied when our friends, for 'reasons wdiich it will be 
cruel to analyse, attack lawyer politicians. My satisfaction is that the 
utlluence of lawyer politicians is being felt, and it is, v therefore,' that we 

hear these criticisms. Sir Victor Sassoon has very frankly told us_and 

we lm\e all learnt to associate frankness with his utterances—that he 
belongs to old-fashioned business circles. Sir, after having made that 
frank admission, it is not surprising that he should stick to°old-fashioned 
arguments. (Sir Victor Sassoon: "1 am not ashamed of that.") I have 
taken down his very words because they are very valuable; he has said 
Unit business should be run by business men " and may I add law by 
Sawyers, and legislation by legislators who are lawyers. If my Honour¬ 
able friend will accept my amendment, then the statement will be com¬ 
plete. Legislation, let me tell Sir Victor Sassoon with all respect is not 
busmen, a is not export and import; it i s something which is in essence 
eg.u, 11, Sir \ letor and his comrades would walk out of the Assembly, 
leaving the business of legislation to the cursed lawyers, I suppose then 

! ? !” 1 m ? mhs V ° l ^, c ? t to our bein S Directors of this Bank. 
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is very different from saying that a man of culture, a man of experience, 
a man of knowledge cannot take a usful part in the laying down of policy. 
Well, we are constantly reminded of England, and we are always asked 
to look up to England and follow the English standards and models. 
Whatever view I might have as regards this appeal and exhortation may 
I tell my friends like Sir Victor Sassoon that as a matter of fact many 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, -when they get Knighthoods, think of director¬ 
ships of business concerns that they might get on their return to England. 
My Honourable friend shakes his head. (Mr. B. Das: “ Lord Meston.”) 
I do not mention any names. There is the difference between a lawyer 
and a non-lawyer; 1 am referring to all these people without mentioning 
names. (An Honoinahle Member: “Mr. Jayakar mentioned names. 5 ’) 
Well, he was not talking as a lawyer then. A distinguished gentleman 
in Government service and a very good man once told me quite frankly 
.that after he got his Knighthood, there was every chance of his being 
taken into the directorate of some concern on his return to England after 
his retirement. Then, Sir Walter Willson speaks with great authority, 
and he says—I have taken down his words—“ we do not want the control, 
the domination and the influence of politicians in the Reserve Bank.” 
As an abstract proposition,; as an enunciation of an excellent theory, I 
fully accept it, but as a practical proposition,, I consider it to be 
unattainable. May I put it like this? Take my Honourable friend, Sir 
Walter Willson, himself. Suppose he resigns his seat in the Assembly to¬ 
morrow and he is elected as a Director of the Reserve Bank. Now will 
he tell me in all sincerity that the moment he is elected or nominated 
a Director of this Bank he will go through the process of spiritual trans¬ 
formation, which will cure him of all politics and there will sit in the 
chair of the Director a purified, unmixed, unadulterated and unalloyed 
business man, the new Sir Walter Willson. (An Honourable Member: 
“ Question?”) I submit the reason is this. You do not want us to have 
anything to do with the Bank: you do not want the Assembly to have 
. any right to send up its own men who might perchance prove inconvenient, 
and you do not want to jhave them,—that is the whole thing. You 
cannot get rid of politics. I would, with your permission, Sir, ask the 
Members Of Government whether when they nominate Members, are they 
not influenced by political considerations? (An Honourable Member: 
“ No.”) What is the good of saying “ no ”? If a man to-day, Sir, 
engaged in the affairs of life tells me that he is not interested in politics 
or that he has not strong political convictions, then the only criticism 
that I might permit myself to make is, either the man does not know 
his own mind, or that the man is not up to much. (Laughter.) You are 
bound to have politics. Take Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. He resigns 
to-morrow, and suppose a kind Government or a kinder Einance Member 
secures a nomination for him. Is he at once purified by going through the 
process of nomination and all the evil karma of his politics disappears, 
and he takes his seat on the Board as a purely business man, devoted to 
business principles, with business ideals uninfluenced by politics? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I suggest, Sir, that the sub- 
iect we are discussing is the question of the election by the Assembly of 
Members: it is not a question of Members sitting or not sitting, and I think 
a good deal of the discussions, if I may venture to say so, has gone 
astray in that direction. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: I am much obliged to the Honourable the 
Einance Member for having reminded me, and perhaps for having re¬ 
minded himself, that the discussion was going astray. Now if he will be 
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pleased to consider my submission, be will find there was no necessity for 
him to make that observation, and it is this. 

[At this stage an Honourable Member passed between the Chajir and 
tin Hoj ourable Member, and be was called to order.] '' >• 

Now the point is that there are two things that are ‘possible. The 
first is that the Legislature is formed into an electorate, and that electorate 
elects its own men. The second is that the Legislature is formed into'an 
electorate and elects men from outside. (Mr. Jam run! as M. Mehta : "Or 
it is both”.) I was inviting the House to consider the first case, and if I 
had not been interrupted, I would have invited the House to consider the 
second case and then I would have begged the House to come to its own 
decision as regards the question at issue. I hope the Ifinance Member now 
will be pleased to agree,, though he may not say so, that I was right, and 
that lie was unkind in getting up to reprimand me. Sir, it is impossible', 
undor the constitution itself, to eschew politics and not to allow political 
4 p.ai. considerations to come in. It would be, I am free to confess, 
a most desirable thing if, in this imperfect' world of ours, and 
in these imperfect conditions, we could evolve a scheme by which politics 
could be entirely excluded, not from the electorates, but also from Govern¬ 
ment and its advisers. That would be an ideal state. But I ain afraid 
as that is unattainable, so we have to be satisfied with the next best. 
Government having got the right of making nominations, I submit it is 
only right that, in view of the totality of circumstances existing at the 
present moment, the Legislature should have the right of sending up' some 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of tlig_ Clock, Air. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN: 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Roy, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Statutory Commission. 

157. -Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Has the attention of Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the following passage in a Eree Press telegram from 
London regarding the Statutory Commission published in the Leader of 
the 20th January: 

“In this connection, it is worth mentioning that on the eve of the final debate in 
the House of Lords and Commons, it is stated, Lord Bhkenhead had intended to 
appoint at least one Indian to the Commission and had pitched upon a Muslim unofficial 
when despatches from India advised him to remain firm and that determined the final 
attitude taken up in the Parliamentary debates.” 

Does this correctly represent the attitude of the Government cf India? 

(b) Did the Secretary of State for India consult the Government of 
India or did the Government of India forward their views to the Secretary 
of State with regard to the constitution of the Statutory Commission? If 
not, did exchange of views take place only between the Secretary of State 
and His Excellency the Viceroy? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) The attention of Government had 
not previously been drawn to this example of imaginative journalism. 

( b ) I regret that I am not in a position to' make any statement on these 
matters. 

Mr. K. Ahined: With regard to the despatches from the Government 
of India which advised the Secretary of State to remain firm, is it not 
a fact, Sir, that the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah differed from 
his colleagues on the Executive Council and was in favour of the appoint¬ 
ment of the Muslim non-official on the Statutory Commission whom Lord 
Birkenhead had intended to appoint? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I am not prepared to accept any of 
the assumptions underlying the Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is not the Honourable the Home Member aware of 
ine fact that in many newspapers it has been already published that 

( 167 ) a 
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Sir Muhammad Habibullah has differed from the members of the Executive 
Council, and is it not a fact also .... 

Mr. President: Order, oi*der. One question has already been put and 
the Honourable Member must wait for a reply. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I have seen some reports in the Press 
to that effect. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: With reference to. the answer to part (a) 
of the question, am I to understand that the Government of India did nob 
oppose the appointment of an Indian on the Statutory Commission? 

The Honourable Mr. 3. Crerar: I must draw the Honourable Member’s 
■attention to my reply to part (b) of his question. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: With reference to part (b) of the question, 
will the Honourable Member be so gocd as to indicate the grounds for his 
refusal to give any information on the subject? Why is it not possible for 
the Government to say whether the Government of India as a whole were 
consulted or not? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I very much regret that I am unable 
to add to my previous statement on the subject. : 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is it not possible for the Honourable 
Member to give even tlie grounds for that refusal ? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact that Sir Muhammad Habibullah sup¬ 
ported the proposal of the Secretary of State for the appointment of a 
Muhammadan to the Statutory Commission but it. was not acceptable to his 
other colleagues of the. Government of India who did not agree to the 
appointment of a Muslim? Do Government now realise in the interests 
of the minority that it is desirable for them in the present juncture to 
accept that proposal? Was it not in their own interests, Sir; that they 
should have done-so? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: So far as I can understand the Honour¬ 
able Members question, it does net appear to be one, which ought appro¬ 
priately to be addressed to me. 


Application of the Mussalvtan Ware Act, 1923, to Ajmeu-Merwaua^ 

nf lsm , ail . Khan: 4 rc tlle Government aware that a deputation 

on Mst^March °1925™^^°a Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
No 1811 \ n ’lDfulu 4 P -wl? f ° r tlie change of the notification 
section 7 of It NX of 18^^ 16 CODst j t ^ iou of the committee under 
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passed and introduced into rhe PresideLies of Twf necessary and 
Punjab and the United Provinces and be-ed th^the’ jSfxiTW 

matter by the Local Government? ' 1 haS becn taken m the 

(XLU Jnm?! 1 Sec /. io ^ 2 to 13 of the Mussulman Wakf Act 

hrs: in rtant.*" applled to A imer-M.erwara with effect from the 
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, Reduction of.the Postae Rates. 

159. *Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Will tlie Govern- 
•menfc be pleased to state if they have arrived rat any decision regarding the 
reduction of postal rates? Is it not a fact that the suiplus in the 
revenue of the Postal Department is spent partly towards opening of new 

post offices but that the important question of reduction of postal rates 
bias been relegated to the background? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The question of the pos¬ 
sibility cf reducing postal rates is one the importance of tthich is fully 
recognised and it is reviewed from time to time. In the present state of 
the finances of the Department no such reduction is practicable. 

Transfers of Superintendents of Post Offices. 

160. *Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Isma'il Khan: Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state the principles on which Postal Superintendents 
are transferred from Division to Division? Are senior officials generally 
given precedence over juniors in the choice of Divisions while effecting 
•such transfers? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Postal Superintendents are 
transferred from Division to Division in the interests of the service. The 
■Government of India are not prepared to admit the principle suggested in 
"the latter part of the question. 

Transfers of Superintendents of Post Offices in the Madras 

Circle. 

161. *Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Is it a fact that in 
the Madras Circle, -the generally recognised principle of seniority G 
totally ignored in effecting transfers of Superintendents of Post Offices? 
Are Government prepared to Temedy the defect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There is no generally recog¬ 
nised principle of seniority in effecting transfers of Superintendents of Post 
Offices. These transfers are made at the discretion of Heads of Circles 
in the interests of the service. 

The Government of India are not prepared to fetter the discietion of 
Heads of Circles. 

Transfers of Superintendents of Post Offices in the Madras 

Circle. 

162. *Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to furnish the number of transfers of Postal Superin¬ 
tendents made in the Madras Circle during the last three years, and how 
many of them were made according to seniority? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra: The Government of India 
-do not possess the information nor do they propose to call for it as they 
do not see that any public purpose will he served by its collection. I have 
•already informed the Honourable Member that in making transfers the 
interests of the public service, not the seniority of the Superintendent, is 
ifche .main consideration. 
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Periods for. which the present Assistant Postmasters General 
oe the Madras Circle have held their Appointments. 

163. *Haji Chaudhuiy Mohammad Ismail Khan: Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to furnish information regarding the periods for which 
the present Assistant Postmasters-General (hitherto called Personal 
Assistants) of the Madras Circle have been continuing in charge? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The information required is as follows: 

Mr. Fash, from 1st June, 1927. 

Lt.-Col. Quilter, from 5tli March, 1925. 

Rao Bahadur G. Naidu, fi\.m 21st December, 1925. 

Kao Sahib T. S. Iyer, from October, 1927. 

Frauds in the Tanjore Division or the Madras Postal Circle. 

164. *Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Are the Government 
aware of the fact that numerous frauds are being committed in the 
Tam'ore Division of the Madras Postal Circle for the Iasi several .Years 
If so, what action have the Government taken to stop thorn ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Government have.no in¬ 
formation hut the matter is being referred to the Director General for 
enquiry. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Names of Visitors to Abdul Rashid during his Detention in the 

Delhi Jail. 

56 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Do Government keep a record of 
applications for visits to a jail or a'memorandum, of such visits? If so, 
will the Government lay on the table a statement showing the names of 

hKay In^jail? ° D whlch these P ersons visited Abdul Rashid during • 

I » S e^„TTr?“: i So™. t f„r ai: Tbe Govemm “ t ° f ^ 

Prosecution for Perjury of Defence Witnesses who deposed 
on the Insanity of Abdul Rashid. 

,5 Pa ^ dit Th akur Das Bhargava: ( a .) What was the-'' number of 

witnessS^n &liy actio ? ?» ainst SUcH of the defence 

t * d that t-liey perjured themselves• in this particular?' 

Fifty ' four , witoe . ss es were examined, 
the.deciding factor on the nnestfon of accused ® habits, and conduct, but 
mtendent of the Mental Hospital, M™? the evidenee of the Super- 

{h) K ° SUff,e ' irat for taking action were disclosed. ' 
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Allegations against the C. I. D. Officers of Delhi. 

08 . Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava,: Did the C. I. D. men inform 
the Superintendent of Police, or the District Magistrate, or any other Magis¬ 
trate of Delhi that the dead body of Abdul Rashid was proposed to be 
snatched by force? If so, what precautions did the authorities take to pre¬ 
vent this being done? If the C. I. D. men did not convey this informa¬ 
tion to the authorities, is it a fact that they deliberately withheld this in¬ 
formation ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: No such action was anticipated. The 
suggestion that certain police officers deliberately kept the authorities in 
dike dark in the matter is baseless. 

Riot at Delhi in November last. 

59. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (,«) l s it a fact that 
the police, the armoured cars, and all others responsible and 
•ostensibly engaged for the preservation of peace and tranquillity 
Tailed to quell the disturbance in time and as a Consequence riot and blood¬ 
shed did take place at Delhi on 14th November, 1927? 

(b) What was the amount of injury done to person and property in the! 
•riot of 14th November, 1927? How many persons were wounded and 
killed in the same riot? 

(c) How many persons took part in the procession and how many have 
been challaned for rioting on the 14th November, 1927? 

(d) Will the Government state tin detail whether thev have taken any 
■action against any officials on the ground that they failed to perform their 
‘duties in connection with the disturbances of 14th Novembei, 1927? 

(e) Have any police or C. I. D. officers been punished for 
disregard of their duties? If so. will the Government lay on the table 
a statement showing the names of the offenders and the punishment meted 
out to them? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: (a) A riot did take place. 

(b) 71 persons were injured, of whom 2 died. The value of property 
taken has been stated by the complainants to be Rs. 10,848. 

(c) There was no precession. The body was rushed into the city by a 
-section only of the crowd present at the jail whose number it is impossible 
to assess with any accuracy. 131 persons have been sent up for trial, and 
3 are absconding. 

(r7) and (c) Two police officers have been punished for failure to show 
energy and initiative in the disturbance. The action taken against them 
was departmental, and Government see no ground for stating their names 
or details of the punishment awarded. 

COMPENS mON PAID TO THE FaMILT OF THE Z/HOBI KILLED IN THE KlOT 

at Delhi in November, last, etc. 

60. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a,) Have Government in anv wise 
Tendered help to the survivors of the family of the poor dhobi who was 
killed in the riot of 14th November, 1927? 

(b) Have Government in any vise helped the merchants who were looted 
in the riot of 14th November. 1927? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (-a) and (b). Government have made no 
order for compensation. 



BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OE STATE LAID ON THE TABLE'.. 


Secretary ol the Assembly : Sir, in ‘accordance 1 with Kule 25 of the Indian- 
Legislative Rules I lay on the table the Bill to provide that partitions and' 
separations of interest among the members of Hindu undivided families and. 
other transactions among persons governed by Hindu law shall, in certain 
eases, be effected by written and registered instruments, which: 
was passed by the Council of State at its meeting of the 6th Tebrunrv, 
1928. . " ‘ 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OE INDIA' BILL— 

contcl. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the- 
amendment moved by Sir Basil Blackett, namely: 

“That in clause 8, sub-clause (1) (e) be omitted.” ■ - 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan. 
Rural): Sir, the Currency Commission, in accordance with whose re¬ 
commendations the present Bill has been drafted, suggested that the Central' 
Governing Board should consist of 14 persons, 5 of whom, should be 
nominated by Government and 9 elected by, shareholders. . In addition’ 
to these members there was to be a nominated official member entitled, 
and bound to attend and advise the Board but without the power to* 
vote._ In regard to this proposal, the Statist thought that, although, 
it migjht have removed the danger of political pressure, ft did not remove 
another kind of pressure to which the Bank might be subject. I had' 
better quote the exact words of the Statist. It said.: ■ • 


') e jhat the danger of political pressure is removed by the recommendations. 
Avoided.” * Said that Ule danger of Government pressure : has been: 

S ™ e j Sir ’ tlia j' tlle Statist would not be- regarded as'being-in the* 

Saslon f nrX I” 1 ' ih 'f my Honoul ' abl e friends ' Sir Victor- 

bassoon and Sir Walter Willson will attach some. weight”to Its-opinion.. 

Now the Honourable the '.Finance Member has come ■ forward witli 

TnZ S ; ClV * Pa l ed i? tlle HoUSe ’ considerably 0 reduce the 

£ n f pe ™, S on thG Directorate and would give a much more pre- 

dZ m w, the no »™ees 0 f the Government. 

^ to ™ 
referred in +b; 0 , ,, Il0m that, Sn, we . have , frequently 

gSSf .SJg S i he '““fP 1 ? iu connection with 

^ 

exception to the nronosnk of tb pp0I ) 0 ^ lab5e . Finance Member took- 
wggest that the ^American lfc was open to him to- 

ment should j n the S inZnZ 5“^*’ be Allowed;' that. the Govern- 
t le hTSt msfcance * nornlnate members and that the- 
( 172 ) 
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task of the Legislature should be confined to confirming them or reject¬ 
ing them. If he did not approve even of this proposal, it was open to 
him to suggest that the Legislature should elect a panel out of which 
Government should choose a certain number pi ’members. ’He has 
however not followed either of these courses, but has simply asked us to 
reduce the number of Directors. If the matter stands there, as I have 
already said, it would give an undue influence to the nominees of the 
Government. But it may be tkajt the defective composition of the 

Board may be taken advantage of in the other House to bring in the 

shareholders’ scheme which the Honourable the Finance Member has not 
yet given up. 

How, Sir, it being admitted in the words of the Statist that the danger 

of Government pressure has not been avoided in the composition of the 

Board, I ask, how can we provide an adequate counterpoise to it? Will 
it be the representatives of the shareholders or the representatives of 
this Assembly who will be able to provide a check against purely official in¬ 
fluence? I think it is a reasonable contention that if there are certain 
members of the Government, as such, sitting on the Board, in order to 
counteract their undesirable influence in times of emergency, the Legis¬ 
lature should also be allowed to nominate a certain number of members. 
It is the only body whose representatives can meet and, if necessary, 
oppose Government on equal terms. 

How, the Honourable Members the other day, who are greatly in¬ 
terested in commerce and industry, suggested that the representatives of 
the shareholders might be left to take care of their own interests, but 
it is a matter of common knowledge that even the promptings of self- 
interest do not suffice to make shareholders take an adequate interest in 
their concerns. ' Anybody who is in the least acquainted with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the general bodies of shareholders, or in fact of the proceed¬ 
ings of the general body of any <association at all, knows that it is the 
executive generally that arranges its own affairs. The question then is, 
whether all matters are to be arranged by a clique, by a few men calling 
themselves business men, or is the election which is to take place to be’ono 
which is genuine and which will evoke a considerable amount of interest? I 
think there can be no doubt, Sir, that taking things as they are, an election 
conducted in this House is likely to be far more genuine and to excite 
much more interest than the election of Directors by shareholders, as a 
majority of them generally do not attend meetings, and the minority who 
do are generally in the hand of the executive. There is another advantage 
in having members elected by the Legislature. If it is necessary (hat 
Indian interests should be represented on the Board and that they should 
be such as to supply a counterpoise to Government, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that only such members should be chosen as would really represent 
* “Indian interests. If this House is to choose a certain number of Directors, 
we can feel certain that the men who will be chosen wall be real guardians 
of the national interests, and it may happen—it vail probably happen—that 
Indians will be found most fitted and preferred as guardians of Indian in¬ 
terests: I suspect that here lies the root of the opposition to the pro¬ 

posals made by the Joint Committee. It is feared perhaps that the 
members who are elected by the Central Legislature will not merely be 
its nominees but will as a rule'consist of'the representatives of the people 
of this country—will in the majority of cases be Indians. How this 
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question has been considered so often before, the desirability of confining 
the representation of Indian interests to Indians alone has been discussed 
so fully, that I do not think it is necessary for me to dwell on''that point. 
But speaking as an Indian, and ns an elected representative of this House, 
I assert emphatically that it is only in the fitness of things that the 
guardians of our interests should be men of our race. Other countries have 
taken good care to see that their supreme interests are committed ■ to 
their nationals, whose interests are identical with those of the country 
in which they live, and if we seek to do this we are doing no more than 
what has been done all the world over, no more than what we would do 
if we were entirely free. On all these grounds I give my hearty support 
to the proposal of the Joint Committee, and I trust that the Assembly 
will see that the retrograde proposals of the Honourable the Finance Member 
are not carried. 


Mr. Vatahagiri Venkata Jogiah. (Ganjmn cum Vk/.ugapaUm: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to oppose this amendment. The reasons 
that are, broadly speaking, given by the supporters of the amendment 
may be said to be two in number. One is that the Directorate elected by 
the legislative bodies are chosen primarily for political considerations, and 
the other is that the representatives chosen will not command the confi- 
.deuce of the public, and the Bank will thereby be prejudiced considerably, - 


I think, Sir, that both these reasons are not only unsound but are also 
Untrue. There is no reason why the representatives from legislative bodies 
•would bring political considerations into the transactions of the Bank when 
they are not elected by political bodies. The constituencies which have 
• elected Members to the legislative bodies are purely non-political. They 
are either industrial, commercial, agricultural or other departments which 
are not political. The Government in forming the constituencies for these 
ogjslative bodies have taken , good care to see that political institutions are 
given no vote. It is therefore most unreasonable to say that members 
elected by such constituencies will he swayed primarily by political con¬ 
siderations It might perhaps be said that some representatives who may 
be chosen by the legislative bodies may/hold strong political views, but 
fh.s cannot be helped. - It would be no exaggeration to'say that the 
- Iembersjutting on the official Benches are swayed by far greater political 
considerations than their colleagues on the non-official Benches. As a' 
matter of fact we find that Members on the official Benches in’ these 
legislative bodies bring political considerations to bear upon almost every 
= ; ! ctl o S T® , mterests and well-being of this country and almost 

TiTTTVV- 6 detn ment of this country; and yet their control over the 
, Banlv not m the interfered' with by this Bill. They are 

aTThe P nommate , 5 P ut of 14 Directors on- the Board; and 3 of 'these 
the' noLvJTv TT t T°- D ^ PU T Governors will .practically shape ' 

ness capacity from cbmino- fn T dlS5Uada m en °f experience and busi- 
the waTof 4ohTsPiVrions T lT Erectors'as it would stand in 

aspirations to take part m the legislative bodies. If men 
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Klie my Honourable frjends Sir Pursbotamdas Tkakurdas, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Sir Darcy Lindsay and Sir Walter Willson, who would be orna¬ 
ments to the Board of Directors, have to refrain from offering themselves 
as candidates and getting elected simply because they happen to be on 
these Legislative bodies, how detrimental will this be to the real interests 
■of the Bank? Suppose the Directors are elected from the legislative 
bodies, and these estimable gentlemen are chosen to represent us on the 
Board of Directors, can it be said that they would carry political con¬ 
siderations into the transactions of the Bank? Even as it is, there am 
some members who are on these bodies who are Directors and control the 
affairs of important banks such as the Imperial Bank. Has it ever been 
whispered that their presence on these banks has ever prejudicially or 
injuriously affected the interests of these banks or that the prestige of 
these hanks has in any way suffered? On the contrary, I should sav, 
Sir, the presence of such men on the Directorate with their varied expe¬ 
rience, high positions and power would add not a little to the prestige 
and popularity of these banks and promote the interests of the business 
of these banks in several ways. 

Let us next take the case of Central Deserve Banks in other countries 
of the world. There are several important banks all over the woi-ld in 
"which the influence of the Government with the help of the Legislatures 
is strongly 'felt. As an instance I may mention the Federal [Reserve 
Dank of the United States which has already been referred to by mv 
Honourable friend Pandit ICunzru. The Board of Directors in this Bank 
are appointed by the Government in consultation with the Legislatures. 
When enlightened countries which are politically advanced all over the 
world think it necessary to keep the control of the Legislature over such 
Central Deserve Banks, why should the elected representatives of the 
legislative bodies on the Board of Directors of this Bank be viewed with 
^suspicion and apprehension? 

With these words, Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Xon- 
"Muhammadan Rural): I am sorry. Sir, I must oppose the amendment 
which has been moved by the Honourable the Finance Member. After 
all the discussion that has proceeded up to this time it is not necessary 
for me to cover the whole ground, but I do wish to point out that the 
proposal for the amendment- as it stands leaves the Directorate of the 
proposed Bank in an extremely unsatisfactory condition. It should hardly 
be necessary s to invite the attention of the House to the great change 
which the Deserve Bank is going to affect. When moving that the De¬ 
port of the Joint Select Committee be considered at the last session ■>£ 
the Assembly at Simla, the Honourable the Finance Member referred to 
the “enormously responsible functions” which this Bank would have 
to perform. In another place in the same debate ho said: 

“We are dealing with a Bill which 'I venture to describe as one of the greatest 
measures, of financial \ liberalism evef- brought forward by the Government of India. 
The subject matter of the Bill is technical, but, even those who are not currency experts 
can appreciate the broad features of the measure. It transfers control over Indian 
•currency and monetary policy from Governmental to non-governmental hands, from the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State to a non-official Indian business institu- 
tmn entirely independent of the State, of Indian domicile and Indian in character, 
which will work In India, for India, along Indian lines; and it creates a Bank which 
will unify the control of currency and credit in India and provide the framework for 
the growth of a great Indian banking system in India—an entire revolution in the 
•financial machinery of India.”,. 
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Fow, Sir, this is the nature of the measure that is ■' before the Council. 
The Bank is to exercise these enormously responsible functions, functions; 
which have hitherto been, exercised by the. Secretary of' State for India; 
with the help of his Council, and by the (government of India under the 
directions of the Secretary of State for India. It is proposed that all 
this control of currency and credit in this country should be vested m 
the new Bank, and the constitution of the Directorate : s, therefore, - a. 
question of supreme importance to the welfare of the people of' this, 
country. 


Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has reminded the House- 
of the efforts made to arrive at a satisfactory Directorate. The Government 
took very special care to see that this measure should be considered in the- 
most responsible manner possible. The Government moved that a Joint 
Comniittee of the two Houses should be appointed. This Committee was ; 
..ppointed and this Committee spent a long time in -discussing everv detail 
of the Bill. After much discussion it arrived at the conclusions -which; 
are incorporated in the Deport of the Joint Committee of the turn Houses. 
In the matter of the Directorate the Joint Committee arrived at the con- 
elusion which is embodied in clause 8. Up to sub-clause' (1) (J) of that' 
clause the Honourable the Finance Member has .agreed, or rather the Gov¬ 
ernment has agreed, that the Directorate should, stand as the Joint Com-' 

UiuS (cl°Sould d he ’I He i^ V Vnnga-forwardi nSion 

. .use (e) should be eliminated, and it ,is not unsafe to sav that he in- 

tliafsuh-clause fA rW ,Ho d ll he i 0t u r I—" ° f Xvbich l3e h « s -piven" notice- 
of the 6 DhectSs uho th S T V e . ^Wated. The result will be '.that out 
trusted with the L „ -Iw/' 3m 5 Committee recommended should be en- 

am cut ^ The SSmble the c ^ duct % th f P**» of the Bank', 61 
any alternative proposals It ? " ail . ce Member has not put forward’ 

there was such a m-onosal m.'i F a , d . 111 Gom ' SG of the debate that' 

in the Gazette of India Tint TT^ ,n . which has been published’ 

that Bill; what I mean to Si^ ™- ° f the existence of 
House in a formal manner arG ^ bas 11Q t £ ecn brought before this- 

posal incorporated iii that Bill am d -refuse to.take notice'of any pro- 
fhe Government the position in ^5°^, a ?V lteraatSve from 

left is that of the DWom ,vho av. the D . lrectOTa te of the Bank is 
ral in Council .will appoint a clw- . 6 a PP on:| fod, the Governor Gene- 
two other Directors; there will* be fnTnwnii —i° deputy Governors and 
U the Associated ChaSberf of cZ^T 3tors J °f whom to be elected, 

fhe, Indian Chambers of Commerce- and ah* TV? r 7 the Federation of 
the provincial Co-operative Banks ’ Thu A - , to.be elected by 

far mentioned, the Governor Generaln out . 1 of tIlG nine Directors so- 
nominate four/ I subSftatto at 6^T- ^ P'^er to- 

bbity the proposal of the Governmerif intr ™'l S an T .Bens.e of responsi- 
and to leave the Directorate3 , { ° ehmillate sub-clauses (e) and (f) 

General in Council and four bv the^Gh^r n °f? ated ' b y the Governor 
P rovil ' CI <:> Co-operative E nks would t -^--Commerce and one bv, 
sh e proposition; and I am io be.an utterly irrespon- 


‘India" -‘Fo- U alr m0 r ent ha P^ to hihnK^^ People whoVeln! 
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entitled to ask the Members of this House to reject the amendment and 
to adhere to the recommendations of the Joint Committee. The Joint 
Committee consisted of Members of both the Houses; it included repre¬ 
sentatives of the Chambers of Commerce, business men and non-business, 
men. It was a Committee which commanded the confidence of the two> 
Houses; and I'submit everything that has happened goes to support the’ 
view that this Committee should still command the confidence of this 
House, particularly in the absence of any alternative proposal, put for¬ 
ward by the Government. 

How, Sir, it has been said that the Government of India are not. 
prepared in any case to agree to this House and the Council of State 
exercising the power of electing three members to the Board of Directors 
of the Bank. I cannot understand this (attitude of the Government of r 
India. This iBank will not be a private bank. The decision of this. 
House that it should be a State Bank stands-. It is only because it, 
wilt be a State Bank that this Honse will agree that it should "be 
invested with the enormously responsible powers (which the Bill pro¬ 
poses to give to it. This House and the executive of the Government, 
of India must share whatever power .has, to> be exercised in controlling; 
the currency and credit of this country, by the administration of this 
bank. The proposal embodied in the Bill that the Secretary of State’ 
should divest himself of the ipowei* which, he exercises at present in 
controlling the currency and credit of this country arid that it should be. 
transferred to a body in India means a very great change. The Secretary 
of State has been responsible to the British Parliament. We have not, 
been satisfied with the manner in which he has exercised’ that power oni 
behalf of India, .and we do desire that he should be divested' of- the- 
power of control which he exercises at present. But whom do we want, 
this power to be handed to? To’a-responsible body or to an irresponsible 
body? If to a responsible bod}-, who is the party to whom that body is 
to be responsible? The Governor General in Council will have the power 
to nominate the Governor,, two - Deputy Governors and two other Directors., 
That I submit gives to the executive government of the country as great, 
a measure of control over the affairs of this bank as any executive govern¬ 
ment can reasonably-, ask for. But what about the other limb of the- 
State which directly represents the people? We want that the Secretary 
of State should transfer the control which he exercises, but we want that - 
that control should be vested partly in this Legislature. What is this. 
Legislature? This is a Legislature which has been brought into existence- 
by the Statute of 1919. .Its Members are elected under that Statute; 
there is no body constituted in the whole of the British Empire which’ 
can represent and which does represent in a better manner, in anything- 
like the manner in which this Legislature represents, the people of India; 
and I submit that this Legislature, being the indisputably recognised' 
representative of the people of this country, is entitled to have a voice- 
in the nomination of the Directors of the Bank, to whom such enormous, 
/powers are to be given/ 

We 'are told, Sir, that it goes against the grain of orthodox English- 
bankers to contemplate that a Legislature' should have power to nominate- 
even a'few members of the Directorate. I have heard some of my 
esteemed friends who are business men express the opinion that politics 
should not be "brought into business and that business should not be- 
brought into polities. I grieve to say that it is an utterly irresponsible 
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'statement. What is this politics which is not to be brought into business'? 
What is the politics which the proposal of the Joint Committee intends 
•should be brought into the constitution of this Bank? Has thei-e been 
any suggestion that any Director appointed by this and the other Legis¬ 
lature should be interfered with in the exercise of the duties which he 
will discharge as a member of the Board of Directors? Kot the faintest. 
-All that has been suggested is that this part of the Legislature, acting 
•in concert with the other part, should nominate by election three members 
-out of the 16 who are to constitute the Directorate of the Bimlr. Only 
three out of sixteen. The connection of this Legislature with the affairs 
■of the Bank- and the exercise of any control or influence which this 
Legislature has to exercise over this Bank is limited to the election of 
'three Directors to the Board. The moment they have been elected, the 
function of this Legislature ceases. It will not have any connection with 
fhe actual management of the Bank. This Legislature wants that it 
■should have power to elect three Directors because of the enormously 
responsible functions which the Bank has to discharge. Will not the 
'Operations of the Bank influence the currency of this country? Does not 
the control of the currency of this country affect every subject of His 
Majesty residing in India? Will not tho control of credit by the Directors 
4-1 Deserve Bank affect the prosperity and the business transactions 
of the people of India? Are they not, therefore, entitled to feel an 
V n A , ma *agement ? And what do we, who represent them, ask 
° L „ , , w ' e S ouW bave measures of the practical administration 

dlhi crl ™ ? n ?•? fl00r o£ this House t0 be discussed and 

debated upon, but that, while we leave the Governor General power to 

ST Zt Z oft 0 f r? e 8 ist r,?r^- tWs blouse -’acting in^conjunc° 
the members of T?° US ^’ sb 2 uI d have the power to nominate three of 
And what s tbVcLS 'f d V 9 • 38 - P ° 1,ticS broii S ] d into business here? 
whhoidrUtiS in 1 °JA ? U 13 , impossible think that you can do 
corne t u m consfe dutmg any bank in any country. You have to 

Bill has to be amended ° ^ m A tbis Bl11 passe d- and everv' time the 
r ; t ° be rmendea J’ ou mn have to come to this House This House 

its OWn a -d'make any alteSi-rs 
county Yo U tmno B f nk wh, <*' is to be the State Bank of this 
any sensible man S ent? vmd p ° m ics to that-extent. All that 
to'interfere with the nmcSl polttics should not be allowed 

and as I have said C A of the Bank from day to day, 
ference by the Legislature w iff s “p^ estlon that there should be anv inter- 
from day to day the pract;cal administration of the Bank 

the*Honourable th^Fina^nce ?. su bmit that the amendment- of 

Hot only that, I submitTt A an utterly unreasonable one. 

should not have a voice in rmmwf t0 tlus , Assem bly to ask that it 
Directors who are to control the A A ^ rec 0 nt of the sixteen 

that any Member of this House hA S ° £ ^ blS ® ar| h- I cannot imagine 
people, whose affairs are to helftZFi* of responsibility to the 

he is a {rcc ^ f A thi f "I 11 «»* his,vote, 

Assembly from having a voice in the ^5,° P ®? al F^ich mil eliminate the 
7 '° Directors of the Bank It k AL Sd!ectlo k of ev en three out of the' 

U 15 a con demnation of -the present system 
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of Government that the Finance Member of the Government can bring 
forward such an amendment before this House But what is worse is 
this. The Bill is being proceeded with under very special circumstances. 
When the discussions on this Bill were going on in September last in. 
Simla, we drew attention to the fact that in several other countries there 
were on the Directorates of State Banks Directors who had been elected 
by the Legislatures of those countries. I gave instances of several Banks- 
in which the Legislatures of the countries concerned did elect a fair pro¬ 
portion ot the Directors of the Banks. We also pointed out that in this, 
matter India stands in a very peculiar position, ior ever since British rule 
was established in this country the Government of Britain acting through 
the Secretary of State has controlled currency and ci'edit in this country.. 
For the first time there is ify proposal now to transfer that control to India,, 
and this Assembly being now in existence, the natural and reasonable 
course would seem to be that this Assembly should lie asked to nominate 
a few Members to sit on that Board. If in the absence of such a pro¬ 
posal, if without offering any alternative, the Honourable the Finance 
Member asks this House to be content with a Directorate of ten Members, 
the composition of which I have already referred to. I submit he is not 
doing justice to the interests of the people of this country. But what is- 
worse, the painful impression that is left on the minds of many of us 
is that this Bill is being proceeded with under very unreal circumstances— 
unreal in one sense because of the appearance that things are made to 
take outwardly; real in a very regrettable sense because the reality of the 
situation is concealed in the discussions that are going on. My Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Vidva Sagar Pnndya said the other day that the Bill was 
being proceeded with under dictation from Whitehall. The Honourable * 
the Finance Member said he pitted his word against the letter which 
my friend Mr. Pandya said he had in his possession to prove his state- 
fment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I think, Sir, 
if I might interrupt the Honourable Member, I should explain the position. 
What was said was that the Government’s insistence on the non-political 
character of this Bank was due to pressure from Whitehall. That was 
the statement that I contradicted. . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): That is the statement he contradicted. 

Pandit Madan, Mohan Malaviya: I accept the statement, Sir. I speak. 

Sir, with great restraint and with a great deal of feeling of regret on this 
aspect of the case. If I may be allowed to say so without being inisunder- 
stood, I very deeply sympathise with the Honourable the Finance'Member 
in the position in which he has been placed. I do, Sir. The Beserve 
Bank Bill was ushered by him with a great deal of hope and cheer. The 
speech which he made and which is published in the official report bears 
testimony to it. After the Jcint Select Committee had reported, when he 
moved that the Report be taken into consideration, he still spoke with 
hope that the Bill would go through. When we came after a long dis¬ 
cussion to a stage when we cculd not see our way to agree to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Bank in a manner vbich would satisfy both the Government 
and the Members of this House, the Honourable the Finance Member 
moved that the discussion should be adjourned in order that there might 
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be a possible agreement arrived at. In moving for leave that the discus¬ 
sion should be adjourned for a dav, the Honourable the Finance Member 

r • i ~ 


• said: 


“We have got into a'rather difficult position with regard to this Bill ' . . . I had 

hoped that there would he an agreement arrived at, but that has not yet been reached. 
An amendment is down to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s amendment which" raises; a difficult 
problem of that nature. I think that it, will he very much better in the interests of 
all that the Government and the leaders of the parties should have a period over the 
week and to consider whether this seemingly threatening cloud can be dispersed without 
undue storm. If so, the Government will hope to continue with this business on 
Monday, that is, if there is a real prospect of a settlement being reached, which will 
•satisfy a large majority of the Members of the House. When the Government agreed 
not to proceed with their shareholders’ scheme they stated that thev withdrew it 
because they did not desire to put this Bill on the Statute-book against the wishes of 

?hfateoH Ctl °? 16 H .°, USe -, The samc P° sition seems to arising in regard to 
he alternative, but I hope/that between now and Monday the opportunity of a Sabbath 

rest may give us occasion to find means to" solve this difficulty so that the Bill may 
be, proceeded with in an atmosphere that really does promise cenera] wreem nf ill 
W U dav Lr-fi, il r eiwC * S , k 7° l ; in ‘ these circumstances to adfourn tlm dehate for 

proceed with'the other inmintss‘thaSs "domi fh^lisT”^ d ° n0t P rop °se. to-day to 


to think that the Biir^uia be suddenlyd™“T*? ? Veu ^ 110 reason 

happened after a few days The Honourable P< t1’ W ® ai °3 w ? at 
announced to the. T1 Wp IL. the France Member 


announced to the House that hp did nT • , , tlie * mance Member 
Many comments were madeonfhit “°A ' Vlsh f° P^eed" with .the Bill. 

Government. A motion fit L^ sudden : change of attitude by the 

House and a great deal of emeuv™ 1 ™ 1 ™ ^ as brought forward in this 

-for having interdicted the further pr^ress S of this°Bm le f® cret ^T of State 
ment, Sir, we learnt that flip , ° After the adjourn- 

to England. He did go to 

back and, instead of bringine ns ~ las .?9 me back. He lias come 

Secretary-of State, or bis Financial A dll \° pe and che er that the 

if they ever care to-read out- debates htd W ^^T- k. avin S'* ead our debates, 
wisdom of the course which the m’aicritv of , e ? llg l tened and had seen the 
the Members of this House recomEd, J f tlle domt Committee aud of 
- oufc °f the Board of Directors should 1 6 narr P e ^y> that three meiubers 
•come with a new Bill; which has Been Slhl W r -^ v this - House > hc has 
Mow, Sir, the Finance Member i s proceedilt ed - f | U % e . Gazette of India. 
House now under circumstances which ^ thls J measure in this 

House and to which I need not fherefctv/™' ? 1read F Well known to this 
do not know whether he is serious ihl an >" flu 'ther reference I 

• P roc pedm g . Either he is asW P r . OCeedln g with this Bill as he is 

bSt 1C fo r Th d t0 PUt ° n the Statute-Book what'wl I ^ ^° Ught to ^ cfe 
th,s HI, h ° COUntr -F 01 ; he is not.- If he lml i° ne f ly tllin]£ *o he the 
Hoiise, .an ulterior object in mind -r j - ’• as ^ as V eed openly said in 

■£S£h& ™ S '\£ %A a £ l p *.*> «» 

' tbe 'sub-clauses (a) and 
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Select Committee of the two Houses should be retained or w!ie< her they 
-should be cut out without any alternative being offered I have been told, Sir, 
that this plan of having sub-clauses (e) and (/) omitted here, and substituting 
some other clauses for them in the other House is settled. Well, if this 
plan is settled, all I wish to say is that this is very unfair to this House, 
and I hope that no Member of this House who is free to vote according 
to his judgment will support the amendment. 

But that does net give ns a full picture of the situation, Sir. It seems 
that the Hcnourable the ‘Finance Member has had definite instructions from 
England as to the manner in which he is to proceed with this Bill It 
has been cleafh asserted by Mr. "Vulva Sagar Pandya that the Finance 
Member has instructions—definite and clear—as to how he is to proceed 
with the Bill, and I have not the least doubt that the Honourable the 
Finance Member is under an obligation to this House to say whether 
that statement is correct or whether it is not. If it is correct that the 
Secretary of State has given definite instructions, we should know it. I 
hope, Sir, you will allow me to wait until the Honourable the Finance 
Member returns to the House. 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable the Leader of the House ought 
to be here when this matter is being discussed. (The Honourable the 
f Finance Member, who had left the Chamber for a while, returned) Pandit 
Madan Mchan Malaviya. 

Pandit Madan Moha,a Malaviya: I submit, Sir, it has been definitely 
stated in this House that the Honourable the Finance Member has clear 
and definite instructions from the Secretary of State as to how ibis Bill 
is to be framed and proceeded with, I ask the Honourable Member to say 
whether that is so or not. In support of his statement, the Honourable Mr. 
Vidya Sagar Pandya referred to a letter which was circulated in this 
House to several friends on the day he referred to it -and of which I have 
seen a copy now. I want the Honourable the Finance Member to tell 
the House whether the Secretary of State and he have agreed that'the 
Bill shall be framed in the manner in which it has been framed, subject 
only to drafting changes of language, and published in the Gazette of 
India. If it is a fact, that the Finance Member and the Secretary of State or 
The Financial Secretary, whoever it may be, of the India Office, had agreed 
to the form in which the Bill was to be redrafted by the Government of 
India and if they had further agreed that the Bill was not to be proceeded 
with, if the important matters settled between him and the Secretary of 
State were departed from, this House is entitled to know it from the 
Honourable the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am sorry I had to be out 
of the House for a moment: I was called out for a message. But I do 
net quite understand what assurance the Honourable Member wants. It 
‘is perfectly obvious that the Bill as published in the Gazette of India was 
the result of discussions between myself, when I went home, and the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, and the result was published in 
'that Bill. No one is in doubt about that matter. I cannot sec what 
assurance the House desires 'because that is the Bill as published as the 
•result of my visit home and in agreement with the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I can quite understand, Sir, that it 
wvas the result of discussion. But what I want to know is whether the 
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memorandum that was drawn up in the India Office is the memorandum 
which laid down the general lines on which the new Reserve Bank Bill 
was to be drafted and laid before the Legislature, and whether the Finance 
Member is free to depart from the lines laid down in that memorandum 
or whether he has instructions that he must adhere to' those lines. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The latter question is obviously a 
question that will arise as we proceed as to whether in any case altera¬ 
tions may be made or not in a Bill that is not before the House. The 
point is perfectly clear. The Bill as published is the result of the dis¬ 
cussions and agreement between myself and the Secretary of State for 
India in Council when I was at home. I can however assure the House 
that it is unlikely that large alterations from that Bill will be such as to 
satisfy the conditions which the Government throughout have insisted on 
if this is to be a Bill on sound lines. .As regards the further question, 
I submit, Sir, that it does not arise. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I wish the Honourable the Finance 
Member would kindly make a little clearer what he has said. My point 
is whether he is free to introduce changes in the Bill; whether what has 
been laid down in the memorandum drawn up, in agreement with the 
Honourable the Finance Member undoubtedly, but- drawn up in the' India 
Office, represents the decision of the India Office or the Financial Secretary 
0® c ®> Mr.. luscli, as the representative'of the Secretary of 
mndmn wd-, Puiallce ^ Iember is free to depart from that memo- 

Office h dl ’ aWn UP between him and M*. Iiisch in the India 

B -T! ? la f? et U IhaV ? ^eady.answered the <Pies- 

assuranee I will Si V « ^.e H? no ™able Member wants a further 

Bill they ’had hefted ! iw lf , thls House wailts tlle Reserve Bank 
jjui laey Had bettei be careful what amendments they trv to introduce 

tot o, v?? h 

tkeve is no change in that matte"' ? 1 exl>Inraed last September ana 

tte F SnonSfe\“S“Sbe?°to’ * 1 glad ** I t*' 

it clear that the India Office W j°T , 0U ^ so .^ ar - ■ That makes 

(his Assembly should feel it to bp e Y en ^ the majority of 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavivn.- a„j , ■ . 

Honourable friend to go to EnffianV in t) 6 ’ was necessary for my 

? rder to have a further discnSon to Iffi n C ° d Tf hs df ^e-wmter in 
SE6"» b « ™*ely <° be new 



- „ -- IOC JLJII 

),„:!"-Y' e .. the Legislature of smv A 6U01 ™. Sir, l canno 

<■; untrv'n 8 ° r more in emffiiet with the . T' accd a position mor< 
,hnn » position as e, « , ^ * «■= People of «,«■ 

1 need m. The Secretary of State 
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or the Financial Secretary to the India Office, let us say more definitely, 
is the person who is to decide over the head of this Legislature the consti- 
t iff ion of the State Bank of India! 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member will 
allow me to interrupt, because this is a very important point. What the 
Financial Secretary of the India Office has to do with it, I don't know 
except that, he signed a particular letter. But the point of the Honour¬ 
able Member is that something here is being forced on the Government of 
India against their will. I have assured him from the first, that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have stated to him and the House and the public 
generally that they would have nothing to do, they could not have any¬ 
thing to do, and they do not desire to h%ve anything to do with a Bank 
of which the Directors were elected by the Assembly. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Now, Sir, we know what the Govern- 
12 Noov meu ^ °£ India means. The Government of India in these finan¬ 
cial matters generally means the Honourable the Finance 
Member. I do not say it out of any disrespect to him. It is a matter of 
credit to him that he owns such boundless influence in matters financial 
in India by being the Financial Member of the Government of India. But 
it comes to this that the Government of India, even taking all its members 
together, were determined before they introduced this Bill to adhere to One 
view and not to deviate' from it even if the majority of the Members of 
this House should think that the other view was the sound one. I submit. 
Sir, that the Government of India are very unjust to this House in taking 
up that attitude, and I submit that the Secretary of State or his Financial 
Secretary, in exercising control over the Government of India, should have 
exercised the control in favour of a liberal policy of telling the Government 
of India to accept the views of the majority of the Joint Select Committee 
and of the majority of the Members of this House, rather than to adhere 
to the view which they had first formed. We regret to find that it is not 
so. and the position in which we find ourselves is this, that the constitution 
and management of a bank of the enormous importance of a State Bank 
which will control its currency and which will by one act of its own control 
credit throughout the country, tighten the money market or let money be 
easy, which will affect transactions which veil mean happiness or want of 
prosperity to this country—that despite the existence of the Legislature, 
the Secretary of State, his Financial Secretary and his financial advisers— 
some merchants Of London—and the Government of India as represented 
by the Finance Member, alone have a final determining voice in the con¬ 
stitution of a. State Bank for India is a proposition, Sir, which would be 
unheard of in any country which has a constitution worth speaking of. It 
is utterly unconstitutional. It exposes the utterly irresponsible and arbitrary 
character of the Government of India; what is more, it is‘wicked in the 
result so far as the people are concerned. I ask every Member of the House 
to consider whether this Assembly has any responsibility in this matter 
to the people, and if it has, to see that their financial interest's, their com¬ 
mercial interests and their trade interests are properly safeguarded. I ask 
any man on earth to give any reason why Members of this Assembly, the 
elected representatives of the people, should not exercise the power of 
nominating three men out of sixteen on the Board of Directors of the pro¬ 
posed Bank. I ask my friends, the representatives of the Chambers of 
Commerce who spoke yesterday, to reconsider their opinion. The Honour¬ 
able Sir Walter Willson said he represented the Associated European 

s 
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Chambers. and, that they had decided in favour of the amendment of the 
Government; 1 was shocked to hear it, Sir. 1 expected that being 1 a 
business man and a representative of business interests, he would consider 
what that would mean to business in this country. But 1 was relieved 
to find that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who represents other business 
interests in India, the interests of Indian business men, supported the 
popular view and spoke against the amendment. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas represents 23 Federated Indian Chambers of Commerce. His 
own Chamber, the Indian Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, if I remem¬ 
ber aright, consists of .100 members, and I submit there is no commercial 
constituency in India which is of equal importance with the constituency 
which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas represents, and yet. what is the verdict 
which they have given. They are not afraid of politics being brought into 
business by the proposal which we support. They do not think that politics 
will be brought into business by election by this Legislature % in conjunc¬ 
tion with the other Legislature, of three members out of sixteen of the 
Board of Directors of the proposed Bank. They think that three members 
should be so elected, because in the situation in which we are placed, no 
other constituency has been suggested through which the general 'public 
can exercise any voice or control in the management of the affairs of this 
National Bank. Mr. Keynes in the note which he annexed to the report 
of the Chamberlain Commission very clearly pointed out that as a State 
Bank will have very large monopolistic rights, it is essential that the 
ultimate contiol should rest with the representatives of the public interests. 
Bill .it be the Nation s gravest interests which will be entrusted to Ibis Bank 
or will it be a private concern of a few merchants or traders or business men 
who wall deal with the Bank? Every single man living in this country or 
trading or working m this country will have his happiness marred or made 
to some extent, directly or indirectly, by the operations of this Bank That 
the management of such a Bank should'be entrusted to only a few nominees 
of the Government, and to a few representatives of the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, that this Bank should not have anybody on its Board who will 
command the confidence of the elected representatives of the people who 
sit m this Assembly is a proposition which I submit no Government would 
3 .® £° |. ut ,; onv * r<d ™ :m y other.Legislature in any other country. I 
the Hoiis 1 i Si! sl t ua tion is too painful for words to describe. I hope"that 

that everv IkmL ls f U 1 occasion 011 which country expects 

m-o2l Si?° s^ts here be he a European or an Indian/official or 

will reco°nise thaMio 6 ^ 160 vote according to' their - own- judgment, 
country °™!l “T "*?** 7 heavy responsibility to the people of this 

ment which has w” , ths £ responsibility demands that the ameud- 

be reierfeS 7 mOVed h 7 the honourable the Finance Member should 
of the Joint ITn? If 6 e™****™ I ask that the recommendation 
House to"?dJ°\ e acce P ted, because, I wish the 
since the report of the TniJf cm ^ongh six months have passed 

merit have not been nhU t Coir \ mitfcee ™s published, the' Govern- 

worth presenting to this House Tbe^ro ™ 7 nlte ™ ntive ' which should be 
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The Finance Member’s amendment is a clear proposal to cut out provisions 
which bring in the representatives of the people to exercise a. limited voice 
in the constitution of the Bank, and I submit that, situated as we are, we 
ought not to reject the recommendation of the majority of the Joint Select 
Committee which worked on this Bill for many months and which had on 
its body several representatives of commercial and industrial interests in 
favour of—what shall I say—a non-entity, a zero, a negative vote to cut 
out sub-clause (e) and nothing else. T hope that every Member will dis¬ 
charge his duty to the people of this country by supporting the recom¬ 
mendation of the,Joint Select Committee. 

(At, this stage Mr. President rose to put the question and Mr. Earn 
Narayan Singh also rose in his plqce.) "* 

Mr. President: I did noi see the Honourable Member rise from his 
seat. Does he wish to speak? 

. Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: I do not wish to speak, Sir. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 8, sub-clause (1) (e) be omitted.” 

The Assembly divided. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. "William. 

Allison, Mr. P. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterjee, Revd. J. C. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Coalman, Mr. J. 

■Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Gliuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidnoy, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham. Mr, L. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 


Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudliury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Maklidum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. Y. Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr H. A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shamaldliari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr. J. A. 

Sykes; Mr. E. F. 

Taylor. Mr. E. Gawan. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yam in Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqnr Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


AYES—51. 


B £ 
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Ayyangur, Mr. M. S.. Sesha. 
Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Ghaman Lall, Diwan. 

Cliutty, Mr. R. K. Shaumukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

. Das, Pandit Nlakantha. 

. Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Uoswami, Mr. T. G. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singli. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 
Jamnadass, Seth. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah, Mr. Yaraliagiri Venkata. 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kelkar. Mr. N. G. 

Kidivai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

La]pat Rai. Lala. 

Malaviva, Pandit Madan Mohan. 


■49. 


: Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra,' Mr. Dwarlca Prasad. • 

Mitra, Sir. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur,’ Maulvi 
Sayyid. . , : 

Neogy, Mi’. K. 0. - 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya'Sagar. 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir.. . 
Rafique, Mr. Muhammad. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Tbrahinr. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Sir. G. Sarvothanv. • 

Sariaraz Hussain Khan, Khan. 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya; 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad.. , . 
Singh, Air. Ram Narayan.- 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

S-nha, Mr. R. P; , 

Sinha. Mr. Sidheswar. 

Yakuh, Maulvi Muhammad.' 

' Yusul Imam, Mr. 


The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava. Amendment No. 28. 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan)'- 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Mav I draw' vdm- 
the fact that we have omitted clause (e) of sub-clause (1)7 


attention t< 


(U. amend 

Assembly and one to S g T to the , -Legislative 

a difficulty in moving this ° f , State ‘ Now, 1 . fee 

portion which related to the representatffiiTof^the 8 ™ nr ’ • tHe previoui 
Legislatures has been deleted. I do not ImL^wl^m 0 m * eresfcs b y. th< 
b ? bavj ng one rcfpresentative from the Council ’ , ben f lfc Wl11 a , ccru< 
j' on containing three representatives from the TbA fu’ the provi 
been deleted. This amendment tWf™ . legislative Assembly liai 

Lndor the circumstances, I do not see how n ° W become nugatory. 
Benches 1 ) 0 ^' * ** H ° USS to ^^lidraw it. (Laugh?e°f V Lm Go^SmZ 

7wni yet 165146 * 11 ' But the Hon °nrahle Member has not moved hi s amend- 
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Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava : With vour permission Sir. I just wish 
■fce withdraw it. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to move his 
amendment or does no not? 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: I do wish to move it, Sir. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce Nominated 
Non-official) : Did not the Honourable Member ask for leave to withdraw 
his amendment and if he wants to move it now', is he treating the House 
with proper respect? 

*-v 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member cannot ask the leave of the 
House to withdraw' an amendment which he has not moved yet. The 
'Chair is inquiring from him whether he wishes to move his amendment 
or he does not. There is no question of its withdrawal till the Honour¬ 
able Member moves it. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces : Nominated Non- 
Official) : May I rise to a point of order, Sir? The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber used the following words: "I do not wish to move my amendment 
and therefore I want the leave of the House to withdraw' it.” 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member cannot ask 
ihe leave of Lhe House to withdraw' ah amendment which he has not 
moved 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Sir, when t’ e previous amendment 
moved by the Honourable the Pittance Member w r as debated and the re¬ 
sult of the voting was in his favour, I liad thought that the representa¬ 
tion on behalf of both the Houses of the Central Legislature had been 
knocked on the head. As, how'ever, it is the desire of the House that, I 
■should move my amendment, I move it. It runs as follow's: 

dhat after clause ('■) of sub clause (I) of clause 8 the following new clause be 
inserted : 

'(/) One Director to be elected by the elected Members of the Council of State * ” 


In proposing this amendment, I submit that it is absolutely necessary 
that the general interests of the country should be represented by those 
who have come through election to the Council of State. When we see 
that commercial interests wall be represented by 4 members, 2 members 
chosen from the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 2 from the 
^Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce, it becomes absolutely 
essential that the other interests which will be affected by the Reserve 
Bank should also be represented. Although it is quite true that the 
representation which is proposed by my amendment will be quite meagre 
and will not be consistent with the interests involved, still I move in on 
the principle that “some representation is better than no representation 
at all”, I ( therefore, submit to the House that for reasons which have 
already been mentioned by the various -speakers who spoke on the pre¬ 
vious amendment, it should accept my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I oppose this amendment. 
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Mr. President: The question is 1 

“That after clause (c) of sub-clause (1) of clause 8 the following now clause bo 
inserted : 

: {f) One Director to he elected, by the elected Members of the Council of State. 

The Assembly divided: . . 


AYES—42. 


Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sosha. 

Bhnrgava, Pandit Thakur Das. 

Chant an Dali, Divan. 

CheUy, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. i 

Das,-Mr. B. 

Dutt. Mr. Amar Nath. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

(four, Sir Hari Singh. 

Iiwar Saran, Munslti. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Iyengar, Sir. S. Srinivasa. 

Jamnadass. Seth. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. j 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Yenkata. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. ' 

Kelkay, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. I 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. ! 

Laliiri Chaudhuvy, Mr. Dhirendra I 
Kant*. 1 

Lajpafr Rai, Lala. I 

Malaviyn, Pandit Madan Mohan. 

NOES- 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. i 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. E. W. 

Arnvar-nl-Azim. Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur j 
Nawabzada Sayid. j 

Ayangar, Mr. Y. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Air. G. S. ' ^; 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Ba c il. 
Bray. Sir Donys. 1 

Chatterjee, Revd. J. C - ' 

Ghatterji. Rai Bahadur B. M. .j 

Coalman. Mr. J 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. i 

Cosgrave. Mr. W r . A. 

Couper. Mr. T. j 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H. . 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crernr, The Honourable Mr. J. J 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Romanji. ! ■ 

Clmznavi. Mr. A. H. 

Gidney. Lieut.-Colottel H. A. J. | 

Graham. Air. L. " 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. , 

lo'-bi. Ah'. N. AT. ' ” ‘' i 

.Tov.aliir Singh. Sardar Bahadur *. 

Sardar. 

Flic motion was negatived. 


Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Alisra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. , 

Mitra, Ah'. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
•Suyyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. ' 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Havbilas. 

Sarfarnz Hussain - Khan, Khali- 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Alohammad. 

Siddiqi. Mr. Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan' Prasad. . ' ' 
Singh, Air. Ram Narayan. 1 
Sinha, Kumar Gnngnunnd. 

Sinha,' Air. R. P. ' 

Sinha, Air. Sidheswar. 

Yakub. Alaulvi Aluhnmmad. 

Yusuf Imam. Air. 


-52. • ■ . ■ ' 

Keane, Air. M. 

Lamb, Air. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. ' ' 

Mitchell, Air. D.- G. 

Alitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. . 

Aloliammad Ismail Khan, Haji 

Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Alukherjee, Air. S. C. 

Parsons. Air. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur AI. C. '■ ' 

Rao, Mr. Y. Pandurang. 

Roy, Air. K. C. ' 

Roj% Mr. S. N.._- 
Sams, Air. H. A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. ’ • ■ 

Shalt Nawaz, Afian Mohammad. ' • 
Shamaldhari Lall, Air. ' ' .... 

Shillidy. Ml'. ,T- A. 

' Sykes, - Air. E. F. ‘ 

Taylor, Air. E. Gawnn. 

Willson. Sir Waiter. 

Yamin Khan, Air. Aluhammad.. 

• Young, Mr. G. AI. .- . ■ . 

Znlfiqar All Khan, Nawab Sir.. 
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. Mr. President: The next amendment' 15 stands in the name of two 
Honourable Members. Sir Victor Sassoon and the Honourable Sir Basil. 
Blackett. I do not know which Honourable Member wishes to move it. 
Sir Victor Sassoon. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners ’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I have a feeling that some of m\ remarks the other day 
may have been somewhat misunderstood by my lawyer friends, and L 
can assure them that I did not intend in the slightest, degree to be dero¬ 
gatory in any way to lawyers, because no one has a higher opinion oi 
lawyers and their abilities than I have. In fact, we business men deli¬ 
berately have lawyers on our Boards, because we find that the advantage 
of having their advice is invaluable. Bui that, of course, is a very 
different thing from saying that a business board should not best he 
managed by the large majority of business men. 1 may be old-fashioned 
in thinking that that would be the best way of running businesses, but 
1 am equally old-fashioned in thinking that lawyers would make the best 
judges, and. I would bo very much opposed to the suggestion that business 
men ‘-liould be put on the Bench at well as lawyers 

The question we have here, however, is a question of electorates. Li 
has been said that the Assembly should he composed of lawyers entirely, 
and that no business men should become members of it. That was sug¬ 
gested. I may point out that there is nothing to prevent the Assembly 
being composed entirely of lawyers, it lawyers are elected b\ their con- 
siituencies, but I don t think that anyone would suggest that the elector¬ 
ate for Members of this Assembly should consist entirely of lawyers. II 
is a question of' electorates. It may be that under the scheme 
whereby Legislatures do not elect Directors that a legislator 
may quite easily be a member of , the Board. I have already su’d 
that I would have no objection to having a Member of the 
Assembly or of the Council of State on the Board, so long as lie was put 
there primarily because he was considered to be the best man available 
as a Director of the Board. I am in fact very strongly opposed to anv 
member being barred for being a Member of this Assembly, but 1 merely 
deprecate that the electorate which should elect this member should be 
Members of the legislature. 

The other point which has been made by some of our friends, viz ., that 
this amendment would reduce the number of Directors, has I think a great 
deal of force. If I thought for a moment that any Bill for a Reserve Bank 
would come before the House finally with only the number of Directors that 
is left after we have taken these away, and that the majority of the Board 
would he nominated members, I should oppose the final passing of such 
a Bill. But we are admittedly in a difficult position, and in moving 
this amendment I do not want it to be considered that I would favour 
that the Board should be ruled by anything except a majority of elected 
members. That is what I hope that when this Bill comes before the 
Legislature for final passing it will have. In moving this amendment I 
am merely opposing a principle—I am merely opposng the principle 
that a Director of the Reserve Bank should he elecied by an electorate 
consisting’ of a political body. That is the only reason why T am moving 
this amendment and why I supported the last amendment • 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: What is ,ihe Honourable Member'* 
alternative?. 

* No. 29 in final hot. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon: 1 um4 admit vo mv Honourable friend that the 
iiltaruative which 1 had put on the paper at the Simla Session is not on 
the 'paper to-day. 1 am just as much for that alternative Board but 1 
thought that it might save the time of this House if I did not put it 
forward as the Government have told us that the Bill as we pass it here 
may not return to us in substantially the same form. It is purely a ques¬ 
tion of saving time; and if the Honourable Member wants u Board which 
would consist of a majority of elected members but still would have no¬ 
body on it directly elected by the Legislature, I could easily give him a 
Board on those lines, the lines which our party supported during the Simla. 
Session. Sir,. 1 therefore formally move the amendment standing in my 
name: ■ 


“That in daube 8. suh-clau.'e (?) U) he omitted.” 

Hr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Burn]): Sir, 1 rise to oppose this amendment, and I will briefly give my 
reasons for opposing it. Sir Victor Sassoon has said that he opposes the 
clause, that he proposes the deletion of clause (/) as a matter of principle*, 
but in efleet if becomes even still more destructive than the previous clause 
which lias been omitted. I think he should have stayed his hand at least 
after seeing that ( e) has been omitted, because he said that his mind does 
not run in a destructive mould, and when he saw for himself that (c) was 
omitted f think there was good reason for him to stay his hand there and 
allow the other 8 Directors to be elected bv the local'Legislatures, so long* 
as no constructive proposal bad been put forward bv him or was in view- 
from any other quarter. Sir, I think the merits of clause (f) are even higher 
and greater than the merits of clause (c) which has already been omitted, 
because clause (/) gives the power of electing three-Directors to the local 
Legislative Councils. And, mind you, the difference is this—that whereas 
m the. case of the 3 Directors to be elected by the Legislative Assembly 
there is no sort of special qualification named for the Directors that might 
be elected by the.Legislative Assembly, here in a way'that qualification 
las . ecu spectrally mcIih(vtc(W--Two Directors are to be elected to represent 
_ 1 ,n °f ngricultxu-e,, and'o'he">Q represent the interests of commerce 

ann industry. This will at once show that the range of selection will be a 

f J~1 __:i » . ___ t . . i ^ i _ . . 

Directors 
to the 



uonnhii™, .VkLbn.It, is admitted'tJ-fM. the agricultur.il : 

land is tWibrn population of tUs-Sdantry. and 

r* -£<£ Slnlr "r-,ij>Lrp ws&z 


cannot. w S ° tWs '"b eatogi^VhiaVl 

lire interests of thengrihiltm,! -fndaTeom” 6r »''<'i-loolcL' a & 46 !f 
fllon it does not refloCl e vlfldi? fre UK 'V* 08 ta fc, ' e ■""fas'" 1 .; 
people. Now it, mnv hp e„;d fo? , “W good care of. the mufah n5 

u > the European and Indian Chainhe- niC l^ ,evs have-already been nllottj 
’"enn? Those mZbe£have bfen ^ *<** that 

-does not- cm hia j °rJi ctfnstituencieR 'wltc 

SI rZZl ht 'f reds - T hey nre sometimes most." 

Moreover, you will tbse^ve thS the mTS! ° ,i<iues wit hin them", 
moctly ohi 7 ,, nc of ^ th ® Se C 0 D 9 fci ^sneie S am 

metropolitan towns. They live either in Bombay 
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Madras or Calcutta. Outside in the ‘ mufassil \ou have very few people 
who are members of the Chambers of Commerce. I do not mean to say 
that the rules of these Chambers prevent any people from the mufassil 
becoming members of those Chambers, but I am pointing out the simple 
fact that in the constituencies of the Chambers of Commerce few people 
from the muiassil will be found to be present. On the other hand, you 
must remember that the Chambers of Commerce in the metropolitan towns 
do not necessarily have the whole monopoly of commercial and business 
and trade wisdom. You must allow a modicum of it to be claiimed and 
shared and enjoyed by the people in the mufassil as well as in the metro¬ 
politan ton ns, and for that you are absolutely making no provision because 
the Chambers of Commerce constituencies, as 1 said, belong entirely to the 
metropolitan towns and the people in the mufassil have neither part nor 
lot in their transactions and their privileges. The business of the Bank, 
Sir. it will be seen has much to do, has touch relation to many things which 
enter into the vitals of the mufassil people, the agriculturist, the small 
trader, the retail merchant and so on and so forth. The Reserve Bank is 
concerned until currency, with the operations of currency, note issue, dis¬ 
counting; of bills, inflation hnd deflation, bank rate and so on. All these 
matters, though not quite directly,, are still indirectly connected with the 
Welfare of the agriculturist and tlie small trader and the retail merchant in 
the mufassil. In the long run there is a vital connection between the opera¬ 
tions of the Reserve Bank and the interests of these poor people in the 
mufassil, hut still you are giving four Directors to the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and you are not giving a single one to protect the interests of these 
mufassil people. Then there is a further advantage in giving two or three 
Directors to the Legislative Councils and in this way. One argument 
against the giving of power to the elected Members of the Legislative 
Assembly has been that there are cliques, there are political parties sitting 
together in one House. As the election will necessarily take place in this 
House, where all .these parties are present, it is alleged that political 
influence will have its own way and that people will he elected under political 
pressure and influence, who will not perhaps be quite competent to be 
Directors of the'Bank. As against this, however, there is a distinct advan¬ 
tage in giving three places of Directors to all the provincial Councils to¬ 
gether, because the elections will not take place in one place since these 
throe seats will he given to the provincial Councils in eight or nine provinces. 
The people in those Councils' cannot sit together or vote together and 
therefore cliquism will have no place and it follows that the best selection 
possible will be made. Again in this case the choice is to be restricted m 
express terms to people who represent commerce, trade and agricultural 
interests. Therefore, the rfinore of selection "Will he ft u Arrow one there 

is a special guidance which will result in only those hind of people in t c 
mufassil coming forward. T think I can claim ibis for the mufassil, thn 
in all the nine provinces there will certainly be one or two men who wi 
be fit and competent enough to be Directors of this bank as much as dele- 
- gates or directors returned by the Chambers of Commerce. You cannot 
sav that the mufassil is absolutely bereft of wisdom. And therefore you 
will get from the local Councils altogether three people whose special care 
it null he to look after the interests of the agricultural, commercial and 
trading population in the country. New industries are being started m 
the mufassil. . Thei - e are factories and nascent industries springing up. 
There is tlie small business man who. of course, takes his cue from tne 
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Mr. Ram Narayan Singh.: 1 say, the Honourable the Finance Member 
said that be bad no objection to a Member of the Assembly being elected 
as a Director of tbe Board. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must accept 
tbe word of tbe Honourable tbe Leader of tbe House. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: All right. Sir. But I believe tbe idea under¬ 
lying tbe objection on the part of tbe Government members is that this 
Legislature as well as the other provincial Legislatures are political bodies 
and that they should not constitute themselves into electorates, but that 
if a member of the Legislatures by any oilier quarter could be, elected 
as a Director, Government would probably have no objection. This is 
tbe idea. But I submit, Sir, it is an entirely wrong idea; it is altogether 
a peculiar idea. Sir. it is very difficult to eliminate polities from 
business .... , 

Mr. President: Order, order. I do not wish to interrupt the Honour¬ 
able Member in the very interesting speech be is making, but I must point 
out to him that these things have been repeatedly said over . and over 
again in connection with the previous amendment, and be should not 
repeat them again. 

Mr. Ram Karayan Singh: I bow to your ruling. Sir, but as I bad not 
- 0 PP°viumty to speak on the previous amendment, 1 wanted to’allude 


, Mr. President; The Chair cannot help that. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: At the same time, Sir, the amendment relates 
]' * &am , e PWneiple that political bodies should not be' allowed to choose 

b-/ I es< h n to .sit on the Board of Directors of tbe proposed Bank. 

fit vllSo'Ttttu’ 1S n tl T buSmeSs of the ": orld vhioh is directing all 
Die Honour'd 1 ,ie s, an must say that it is tbe business foresight of 

ntoffij House !i F Tu Ce M T ber that has Wm bring this .Bill 

, the , HouSe and ,S ei passed into law so that the Britishers mav 

country onlv It 1 B f: sl ! ' vant political supiomaor in this 

' o • continue their business heroin and nothin- more If 

in the cotmtrv resulting^ th/ 1>vobable ful,ure political changes 
British bureaJcracc to n i nSf - rei ^ Ce , of P oht>ical powers from tbe 
able Sir Basil Blackett s £° pular part 7 m th,s country that the Honour- 
nets y””*, 1 ?, «■>’ national bus!- 

here safe aj least for some limn 1 ’ 16S and J; 1US mfdce British business 
referred to above. But I m-iv l et) ®T en apfcev those politica. changes 

he has behind lnm, he mav do'what he^liki^do'n 116 S °vv blpck 

much concerned whether the Bill A ., . n °" r - We arc not very 

tell him that when we also shall 6 ° r d Is defeated. But I may 

shall be able to do whatever wp like m bke . ncd ’. distant future, we 

Bmik. In view of what I have said T tl * ^ Cons ~ ution of Bie Reserve 
Basil Blackett, will be able, to norsnnde q- Honourable friend, Sit- 

amendment. P ‘ °de Sir Motor Sassoon to withdraw his 

'-iMc'" '■ Pri ?!’. i ”°P"b' : Non-Muham- 

”™ »"'™<l.n™t into H,„ BffiTWnlTftt my* STo 
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say a'few words as to why the Joint Committee by a majority decided that 
the elected"Members of the provincial Legislatures should have a voice in 
the representation of Directors on the Board of the Central Batik Sir, 
I do not propose to repeat all the arguments that have been advanced 
in favour of the proposition . . . 

Mr. President: You will not be allowed. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Yes, Sir, 1 understand that I do not want 
to repeat the arguments that have been advanced to meet the argument 
tint! Members of Legislatures are suffering under a double dose of original 
sin in having themselves represented in business concerns I do not think 
that matter need be elaborated. But so far as the provincial Legislatures 
are concerned, I say, as my friend Mr. Kelkar very clearly pointed out, 
that their claim to constitute themselves into an electorate for the election 
of Directors to the Central Bank stands on an essentially different footing 
from that, in which the Members of the Central Legislature stood. In the 
first place, Sir, there is no doubt that as regards the particular purposes 
for which these people have been asked to elect Directors, namely, the 
representation of the interests of agriculture, of commerce and of industries 
of the provinces, I believe the Honourable the "Finance Member has con¬ 
ceded the point that provincial representation is essentially necessary in 
regard to the constitution ot this Directorate. If, Sir, that principle is 
sound, I say that the manner m which the Joint Committee have proceeded 
to secure representation of the interests ot agriculture, of commerce and 
industries in the several provinces bo prevent, as has so often been said 
on the official side,, the exploitation of the Central Bunk in the interests 
of any particular cities that may dominate the financial interests is per¬ 
fectly correct, and I say that the provincial Legislatures form the most 
excellent instrument for preventing any such disaster or catastrophe which 
they may desire to prevent. I say. Sir, further that if there is any such 
risk here is a proper method-—I do not concede for a moment that there 
is anj such risk—but if there is any, here is a proper method, because 
sub-clause (d) of clause 7 says that no one shall be a Director who “is not 
or has not at some time been actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
finance or industry”, and it is with special reference to sub-clause ( d ) of 
clause 7 that we provided in sub-clause (/) of clause 8 “three Directors to 
be elected by the elected Members of the Legislatures of the Governor’s 
provinces, of whom two shall be elected to represent the interests of agri¬ 
culture, and one to represent the interests of commerce and industry' 
Therefore, Sir, I do not see why there is any incompatibility in so far as 
this matter is concerned in the Members of the provincial Legislatures pro- 
, ceeding to elect Directors to this Bank on the basis, as I take it. that it, 
is going to be a State Bank Secondly, Sir, the Honourable the Finance 
Member said that the Government were from the first totally opposed to 
the principle of Legislatures having anything to do with finance, or financial 
people having anything to do with politics. But the Legislative Members 
<>f the provincial Legislatures have no part or lot in the framing of this 
Bill or in the discussions on this Bill in the Select Committee or in the 
enactment of this Bill in this House They have absolutely nothing to 
do with any questions that might possibly come before either the Central 
Reserve Bank or any matter which might come in question in connection 
with the Reserve Bank in the Central Legislature. I do not therefore see 
any reason whatever why Members of the provincial Legislature could 
possibly come under any of the difficulties or exceptions which the Finance 
Member has stated as being imposed upon Members of the Legislature. 
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[Hr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar.] 


I do not. want to labour tho point InrU.cr Sir, WU«» |° ^ 

_p -miHpa of which I was a member that we who xoted ioi H, nesTovea 
mosi anxious thought on the constitution of the Directorate and the pro¬ 
vision that three Directors should be put down from the Centra) Degis- 
iXe and the provincial Legislatures with specialHefercncc to the pre¬ 
sent ation of agriculture and industries, of which all of-us—I think t e. 
will also agree on the official side—arc agreed that representation is 
-absolutely necessary in so far as the Central -Reserve Bank is concerned. 
A<ntin, so far as that part of it is concerned, Sir, it is well known that no 
alternative scheme for the representation of agricultural interests lias been 
stated on the other side and the Members of the provincial Legislature, as 
the House well knows, have been elected in the bulk—I might say about X) 

per cent._by the agriculturists of all the provinces. The bulk of .the people 

who elect, representatives in the provincial Legislatures, millions of them, 
nre those' who own some land *or pay some land ccss to Government and 
therefore it is peculiarly apposite that Member's of the provincial Legisla¬ 
tures should he asked to elect members to represent- agricultural interests 
in the Bank. 1 have nothing more to add but support the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joint Committee. 


' The Honourable Six Basil Blackett: Kir, I hope the House will come 
•quickly to a conclusion on this point because it is, as Mr. Bangaswami 
Iyengar has pointed out, very nearly the same point as that which has 
already been decided. I am perfect!}' willing to admit, with Mr. Kelkar 
and Mr. Iyengar, that the arguments from the point of view of expediency 
against this proposal are not so strong as the arguments against the pre¬ 
vious one. From the point of view of expediency and as regards the ques¬ 
tion of the representation of agricultural interests, as the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is probably aware, and of provincial interests, the Government of India 
‘are not in disagreement with him and perhaps I may safely say that before 
the Bill reaches its final stages the Government will take what he has said 
into consideration. But the objection on principle remains. I think all I 
need.do. Sir, is, if I may,-to call the attention of the House to what the 
minority on .the-Joint Committee said: 


“Our objection to members of (lie Legislatures being eligible for the office of 
Director applies with even greater strength to the proposal that the Indian Legislature 
ami the Provincial Legislatures should he formed into constituencies for the election 
o members of the directorate. Rnch a proposal seems to us to bo fatal to the scheme 
{'serve Bank altogether . . . We regard it as Fundamental that the majority 

members of the Board must be chosen by constituencies independent of the 
State. Onb' so can the full independence of the Board be secured. The proposal 
further offends against t-he principle that the constitutional functions of the Legislature 
- do not and ought not to extend to the exercise of executive functions, such as the 
appointment of persons to specific posts. In so far as such a function has to he 
exercised at nil ip the case of the Reserve Bank by or on behalf of flic Rfnfc if ic 
fnncUob of the "Executive and not of the Legislature \vl 1 1! f. „ e ; lf a , 

invidious distinction between elected and other members of the Legislatures”^ 0150 ^ 


Sir. we do not. think that it is in the interests of the Bank that if should 

1..-1 mb V?' tk P™™' ■Legislature,, thirt thev should 
. •«>. demoted into the position of Eleeforal Colleges. ' 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, the honesty of purpose of Sir Victor 
'.Sassoon compels us to consider the arguments he has advanced hi favour 
-oi. bis motion. lie admits the justice of ouir contention that the Finance 
Member, while, proposing the deletion of certain portions of the clause, 
suggests nothing that should take their place, and he asks us to believe 
that the omission-would he rectified in the other House. So far then as 
iliis House is concerned, its complaint is perfectly justified that the size 
of t lit! Directorate is being reduced in such a manner ag. to give an undue 
predominance to the nominated Directors. For the present the Finance 
Member’s slogan is. “Down with this clause’’; and perhaps he would be 
sorry to see any changes introduced into it which would improve it in such 
a way as to compel him to accept the scheme of a State Bank. But what 
is the change that is likely fo be introduced into the Bill in the other House? 
Now, so far as we have come to know the Honourable Member’s mind, 
die will propose either the stockholders’ scheme or the shareholders’ scheme. 
Probably, if we may judge' from the Bill which you. Sir, did not call on 
liim to..introduce, he will favour (he shareholders’ plan. Now, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, is not one of those men who are opposed to a State Bank. Apart 
from the compromise which was arrived at in autumn last in Simla, Sir 
Viol or Sassoon was independently in favour of a State Bank. He did not 
share the opinions of the Finance Member when the latter objected to 
the institution of such a Bank. Now. I ask Sir Victor Sassoon, if while 
holding this view he can propose changes in order to pave the way for the 
reintroduct.ion of the shareholders’ plan? Ts it really anv part of the duty 
of those who are in favour of a State Bank to make the Finance Member’s 
—task easy in that respect? Of course, it will be open to this house to 
consider the meusure-again when it comes back from the other House, but 
1-'certainly hope that Sir Victor Sassoon and those who share his views 
will not lend a helping hand to Government in this matter. Let us stick 
to the principle of a State Bank which we accepted in Simla, and, unless 
adequate reasons can bo given for jettisoning that scheme, there is absolute¬ 
ly no reason why we should accept any proposal which would in effect 
mean a reversion to the plan which we have deliberately and over and over 
again rejected. X trust therefore that the House will not accept Sir Victor 
- Bassoon's amendment. 

r 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division: Non-Muliammadan Bural): Sir), 
I take this opportunity to say a few words in opposing this amendment. 
Unfortunately, India is one of those countries which have been deliberately 
reduced to the position of an agricultural country. (Laughter). It is not a 
question, of laughing, Sir. 'But this is what I feel. Every industry-one 
.after another has been destroyed by the benign Government and we are 
lo-day told that" it is only an agricultural country. A country which .is 
said,to be mainly an'agricultural country should not have any- rep-esenta- 
,tion- at all on flic Central Bank. This is the position, Sir, which this 
amendment comes to. The Honourable the Finance Member seems to 
he very, solicitous for the interests of agriculture;,.but he does not tell us 
how will he be 'able to protect the interests of the agriculturists by the 
constitution that he is proposing. We know nothing to-day. Sir. What will 
be the final shape of this Bill when it emerges from the Council of State? 
But according to the proposition which is before us, Sir, we find that there 
is no likelihood of any person being on the Boat’d who will be a representa¬ 
tive of the agriculturists barring only, if at all. the one who may he eleeled 
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[Mr. Mukhfcar Singh.] 

by the provincial (Jo-operative Banks. Uuiorbunately 1 belong to a pro¬ 
vince which has no provincial bank and therefore my province will not be- 
represented. I would submit, Sir, that the retention of this clause would 
not have been necessary if there had been in this country Associated Cham¬ 
bers ot Agriculture or any agricultural associations. Then they would liave- 
constituted an electorate for the purpose of electing some person to represent 
agriculture on this Board. But when there are no agricultural societies 
in this country then the only electorate that can'elect is'the Provincial 
Governments. Agriculture, as we all know, is a transferred'subject, and 
in.their-ease it is only the provinces that can elect any Director to represent 
the agricultural interests on the Central Bank. I would submit. Sir, that 
a person is to be elected not by one province hut by all the provinces toge¬ 
ther. which means that only those persons who are interested in agriculture,, 
commerce and industry are likely to come on this Board, and if that is so, 

1 do not know why objection is taken to this very salutary provision in the 
Bill. In the Be port of the Royal Commission we find that objection waa 
taken that there should he no political pressure on the Oehti-al Board. The- 
words are: ■ ■ ! 


banks, and especially hanks of issue,* should -be'free Ivom political pressure and 
should he conducted solely on lines of pendent finance.” . . , 


[ . Su ‘> ,f t!u ' rf - !irc - or 8 representatives on this Board, will thev- be 
able to exercise .any political pressure on the Central Board even if "they 
happen to belong to some political party or other? In the.first place it is- 
unlikely that a man who is really not. interested in agriculture, commerce 
or industry will be elected by all the provinces. : But if this eventuality doe 8 
happen, even then there will, be only 3 persons on the Board and those 3 
persons cannot be said to be influencing the Board in any- way. If the 
Honourable the Finance Member bad suggested any means by .which agri¬ 
culture is proposed to be represented on the Central Board, there would' 
have been no necessity to oppose this amendment. But as he has not 
suggested any means by which the interests of agriculture are to'be safe¬ 
guarded, I submit that- this clause should remain as it is. I may further 
point out that according to the report,' the provision laid down was' that it 
v mi id not only be proper but desirable that the Government should nominate- 

wuTtl ,T W,iy - °V 1 1 T lber f ° n thc \ Ccntrnl BoarcL Th e recommendation 

f Tl fi S ’' 0 i- C bC -°a ‘T ? ™ mol % nominated bv the Govcm- 

ment. Hut if tlus clause is deleted, the Government will not have a minority 

by nomination but a majority. If the Government ' are -min* to have 
the hon * share by nomination, I would submit, Sir. that a °t least the 
persons who will bo affected by this currency and exchange problem should 
have some voice on this Board. With these words. Sir I oppose the- 
amendmoni moved. • , f t/ " B 


Blr. ^President: The question is: 

'lluit in clause 8. sub-clause t (/) be oiniUetl.” 
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The Assembly divided: 


Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mi-. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterfee, Revd. J. 0. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M 
Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cocke. Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. * 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J, 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. K. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Hussain Shah, Savyed. 

•lowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. S 


Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S 
Lindsay. S r Darcv 
Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendr, 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Hail 
Ghaudhury. 

Moore. Mr Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons. Mr. A. A. L, 

Rainy. The Honourable Sir George- 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rao. Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Roy. Mr. K. C. 

Rov, Mr. S. N. 

- Sams, Mr. H. A 
Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shamaldhari Lall. Mr. 

Shillidy. Mr. J A. 

Sykes, Mr. 15. F. 

Taylor. Mr. E. Cavan 
Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan. Mr. Muhammad. 
Young. Mr. G. M. 


AA15S—50. 

Abdul Aziz, Ivhan Bahadur Mian. 

I 


NOES—40. 


Ayyangav, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

; Bhargava, Pandit Tbakur Das. 
Chaman Lall, Diwan. 

• Clietty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Das, Mr. B. * 

Das, Pandit Nilakautha. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Goswam', Mr. T. C. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iswar Savan, Mnnshi. 

Iyengar. Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Iyengar, Mr. S.' Srinivasa. 

Jamuadass, Seth. 

Tayakar: Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

- Jogiah, Mr. Yarahagiri Venkata. 

Joslii, Mr. N. M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

• Kelkar,- Mr. N. C. 

• Kidwai, _ Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirclay Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudlinry, ■ Sir. ' Dhirendra 
Kanta ; 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya. Pandit Madan Mohan. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for 
of the Clock. 


Mehta. Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Mitra. Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mulch tar Singh. Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. MaulvF 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. If. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidva Sagav, 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer. Mr. C. S. 

Rao. Air. G. Sarvotham. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

’ Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shafe.e, Maulvi Mohammad 
Siddiqi. Mr. Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar Ranaiijaya. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad, 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha. Kumar Ganganand. 

S-nha, Mr. R. P. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Yakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam. Mr. 


Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three 
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The Assembly ve-assembled after Bunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
■of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I do not move my amendment.* 


Mr. "Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, I .beg to 
move the amendment that stands in mV name and .which runs. as follows: 

“Add the following new clause (//) after clause ( 17 ) in clause 8 (1) of tl\e Bill 

‘ Each Director, other than the Governor, Deputy Governor arid the Director 
nominated hy the Governor General under clause’ (;/) of sub-section (1) 
shall lie entitled to such remuneration hy. way of salary or otherwise as 
may be fixed by the Legislative Assembly 

The object of my amendment is to supply the omission in the Bill. "■ If vou 
look into the Acts of the Ileserve Banks of other countries, such as the 
Reserve Bank of South Africa or of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
or Ihe American Federal Ileserve Bank of the "United States of America, 
you will generally find that in the Acts or the Pi emulations passed under 
ihe Acts a provision is made that the Directors shall receive a certain 
amount of remuneration for the trouble of attending to . the duties and 
responsibilities of the Bank. Take, for instance,- the Deserve Bank Act of 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. In clause 13(g) of this Act it is 
stated that: 


Each Director other than the Governor shall he entitled to remuneration bv way 

late , of £600 P e , r ann „ un ! or - if he is the Chairman of Directors'. 
£1.000 per annum, and each member. of - the London Board -shall he entitled to such 

BoaT l of il Direc S tors.” fiXed ' y tho . Govelnor General on the recommendation of the 

Similarly, if we look at the Regulation of the South African Reserve Bank 
Act we find there stated that: i .; 

“ T1 \ e directors shall he paid out of the funds of the Bank bv wav of remnnera- 
provnTof "the TrSmy/’ 01 ” L,me ' lo ' Ume he determined hy the Board’with the ap- 

Coining ^ le American Federal Reserve Bank we find that the Board 

rSSencv fr ber8 « - The S T retril ' y the ^ and the SonS 
‘ Gun enct me lx-o ffiew ^members and there are 6 other members who 

are all appointed by the President- of the United States bv and v Rh a 
adwee and consent of the Senate. The members are whole-lime men and 
each receives an annual salary of $12,000 together wiili 

’Vhn ii„ c ' u mgeunei ruin travelling erepenses. 

Hr: 

Xlwtt of'nUa’jU 6 ” 1 f.«* The ffl'jS 

‘“To clause 8 (1) (g) add the following proviso- ~ ~ 

■ ■ ' p ""p ,aretes e? <j*r t 

General m Council hut shall not cxceeA Bs'^100 T Govel ' nor 

y fw SUch **?* « thp Director attends the' meetingofT,^ Bo7fd7 
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Directors shall be entitled to such remuneration by way ot salary or oihor- 
wise as may be fixed by the Legislative Assembly. The object is that the 
work of the Bank should come under the review of the Legislature annually 
and it will be for them to put in the Budget such amount as tlie\ think 
the Directors deserve for the work that they do for the Bank. In ibis 
‘connection, I may say that in England, the banks are run by Directors 
who are amply compensated for their trouble. Even the five big banks 
allow a sum of £40,000 or £80,000 per year or even more to be distributed 
among the Directors for the work they do. Taking into considersi,ion the 
lieavy responsibilities and duties which are laid upon the Directors to 
manage the affairs of the Bank and also the fact that the Board of Directors 
is going to be elected by people coming from all parts of India, from Cape 
Comorin to Kashmir and from' Calcutta to Karachi, you cannot expect 
Those people to work without remuneration. It is no use giving them fees 
per meeting, for every meeting they will attend they will have to spend 10 
or 12 days so that they may be able to attend to the work of 1 he com¬ 
mittees. I feel^ sure that there will be a number of committees to help 
the Governor in the discharge of his duties and it is just possible we ranv 
“have to ask some of the Directors to stay for a considerably long time. 

It may be said that under the rules the Bill gives certain powers for 
'the framing of regulations.- -Clause 47(2) (a) says: 

“In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision, 
•such regulations may provide for all or any of the following matters, namely : 

(c) the constitution and management of staff and superannuation funds for the 
officers and servants of the Bank.” 

The Directors do not come under the head of “officers” nor do they come 
under the head of “servants” of the Bank. It may also be pointed out 
that clause 40 says: 

“After making provision for bad and doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, con¬ 
tributions to staff and superannuation funds, and such other contingencies as are usually 
. provided for by bankers, one-half of the annual profits of the Bank shall be allocated 
*"to a Reserve Bund 

It might be urged that it will come under the category of the items which 
are usually allowed by banking concerns. I may say that so far as the 
joint stock companies and such other concerns are concerned, .it is not 
open to the Directors to vote any sums to themselves. They cannot even 
vote to themselves the amount for travelling allowance. So, unless some 
provision is made to' compensate the Directors for the work they do, it 
will not be possible to expect them to attend to their duties properly. It 
will certainly create a sense‘of responsibility among the Directors if thev 
are paid out of the funds of the Bank and they will properly discharge 
their'duties; otherwise, as has been in the case of several of the bank* 
which have failed, the Directors will not attend to their duties proper!}. 

" The Managing Director or the Managers have their own way of doing 
things with the result that the tragedy of the failure of several of the in¬ 
stitutions has occurred. I think I have made out a clear case for snnplv- 
insr this omission in the Bill and I hope the Government wall accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official): Sir, the first thing Government did in drafting the Bill now before 
the House was to consider what was important and should he provided for 

c 2 
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[Mr. Y. K. Avavamudha Ayangar.] 

in the Statute and what- was subsidiary and should be provided for in the 
bye-laws. Mr. Pandya seems to think this is a case of omission, and that 
clause 47 does not provide for this. I would refer him to sub-clause (2) of 
clause 47, which reads: 

“ The Board may, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
make regulations consistent with this Act to provide for all matters for which provision 
is necessary or convenient- for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this- 
Act.” ‘ ' • 

It is intended that all these minor matters should more conveniently 
be put- in the Regulations of the Bank and not he provided in the body of 
Statute. 


Mr. Pandya was referring to the- salary of the Directors. It is not the 
intention to have Directors doing whole-time duties.- I, therefore, oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That- the following amendment he made : 

‘Add the following new clause (h) after clause (//). in clause 8 [1) o!" the Bill : 

‘Each Director, other than the Governor, Deputy Governor and the Director- 
nominated by the Governor General under clause (y) of. sub-section ( 1 ) shall*, 
be entitled to such remuneration by way of salary or otherwise as may¬ 
be fixed hv the Legislative Assembly 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I beg to move the,following amendment:. 

After clause 8 (1) (h) of the Bill add a new sub-clause (2) as under : 

Bach Director, Governor, Deputy Governor and Auditor shall, before entering 

l Tnc?*T 15 rtl D ° r CXel ' C 1 S i ng an >', P^ers under this Act. make before the 
Justice of the Peace or other authorised officer a declaration' of fidelity and 
secrecy m the prescribed form . * 

, l oon as Reserve Bank Sill was published, I sent copies of it 
o the Reserve Bunk of South Africa ancl also to the Reserve Bank, of the 
ommomienltli of Australia, and I baked them, in the light of their work- 
mg, RQiey conia make any suggestions, and among the minor suggestions 
hej made they said they did not see any provision for the Directors and 
Auditor to sign a declaration of secrecy. In every banking:institution such; 
declaration was necessary, and perhaps my friend,' the'-Honourable Mr. Ara- 

k l! nvm ;lA y r gaV ’ I? 1 : W m m ge ihat it ig a smali and ’ mi nor matter which 
ml rn ' • f m all-embraemg clause 47: All the sins of omissions- 
a id commissions will be included there, but- as such a declaration is con¬ 
i' ildnl-'it. * e ACtS ° f 0t J ier - llGSerTe Banlre in other parts of the world,. 

. 7., d j , s neec ssary that transactions of the Bank should be kent strictly 
confidential and I therefore urge this amendment. In Tact in some of the 
aitictes of Joint Stock Banks m England it is provided- that if any Director 
m nnj way lets out secrets or any transactions of the Bank, lie will be' 
rlmquahfted as a Director and. vacate his seat, I therefore urge this amend- 
mvnt for the acceptance of the House, - 

, m S;3;, K - nm, SO m- to oppose «*. 

C ° mmWB0 “ PWaph 169 ol their, Report 

n,t , ' 1 " ’» “ *•»S!iEr«S” : 
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We considered the question whether it was necessary to include this 
in the Statute and cam'e to the conclusion that, in accordance with the 
practice of our banks, it would be better to leave it to the bank to deal 
with such offences by dismissing the officer rather than put in a provision 
of this sort in this Bill. The proposal comes most appropriately from the 
Honourable Member who had in his possession the other day a document 
which he had no right to possess. I put it to the House that it is con¬ 
venient and desirable that such a provision should not be put in the Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, as a personal explanation I should like 
to say a few words. The Honourable Member has accused me of cireu 
lating a certain paper. I may .inform the House that the letter which I 
have circulated to my friends was issued to some of my friends by the 
Finance Department before it was even adopted in the form of the Bill. 
I got the letter from one of the gentlemen who consulted me and asked 
my opinion of the new Bill which was going to be adopted on the lines of 
that letter, and I am sorry that he should accuse me of it when the 
Finance Department itself sent the circular to more than ,^me Member 
and consulted them in the matter. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, arising 
out of the decisions' reached by the House this morning on clauses (e) 
and (/) of sub-clause (1) of clause 8, I should like, with your permission, 
to move three consequential amendments. The first of these consequential 
amendments is: 

“That clause (g) of sub-clause (I) of clause 8 be re-lettered as clause (e).” 

Perhaps it would be most convenient if these amendments are put 
separately. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. L. Graham: My second consequential amendment, Sir, is to the 
effect that: 

“In sub-clause (3) of clause 8. for the words and letters ‘clauses (b), fc) and (/)’ the 
word and letter ‘clause (by be substituted.” 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I wonder if Mr. Graham thinks these 
consequential amendments' are of any consequence. Thip renumbering 
seems to me to be entirely futile. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. L. Graham: The third consequential amendment is the following: 

“That in sub-clause (4) of clause 8. for the letter ‘(g)’ the letter ‘(e)’ be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, perhaps you will allow me m 

3 r.rvr. ^ le personal question which, has just been raised, of which I do 
not wish to make much, to say that I am entirely ignorant 
of the authority for the Honourable Member’s statement that the docu¬ 
ment to which he referred was circulated by the Finance Department or 

myself at any time, because I do not think that was the case and I 
certainly was not responsible for doing it. Secondly, I would ask ’he 
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iu the Statute and wliat was subsidiary and should be provided for in. the 
bye-laws. Air. Pandya seems to think this is a case of omission, and that 
clause 47 does not provide for this. I would refer him to sub-clause (2) o*' 
clause 47, which reads: 

“ Tiie Board may, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
make regulations consistent- with this Act. to provide for all matters for which provision 
is necessary or convenient for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this- 
Act.” 

It is intended that all these minor matters should more conveniently 
be put in the Ptegulations of the Bank and not be provided in the body of 
Statute. 


Mr. Pandya was referring to the salary of the Directors. It is not the 
intention to have Directors doing whole-time duties. X, therefore, oppose 
the amendment. . 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That- the following amendment he made : 

'Add the following .new clause (h) after clause (</) .in clause 8 (1) of the Bill : ’■ 

Each Director, other than the Governor, Deputy Governor and the Director - 
nominated by the Governor General under clause {g) of sub-section (I) shall! 
be entitled to such remuneration by way of salary or otherwise as mav 
be fixed by the Legislative Assembly '.'’ 


The motion was negatived. - . , 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. Sir, I beg to move the following amendment:. 
After clause 8 (1) ( h) of the Bill add a new sub-clause (I) as under : 

‘Each Director, Governor, Deputy Governor and Auditor shall, before entering. 

LT i. exercising any powers under this Act, make before the 

i£S " & iSSlibMfa4"v-”‘“ d <*» a - 

<o thfl 1W “ S 2“ , Ee f A'fl ®' ,U "' os published, I sent copies of it 
Ton i? 1 u? B ;"\ k °, f b ? uth Africa and a] so to the Reserve Bank.of the 

hm if K fho Ca t l if AU i Sil ’ a ia ’ aud 1 ksked them *, in tke light of their work- 
fh °' AM 7 j ° ould n .\ nk ° au X suggestions, and among the minor suggestions 

ViSit wm 6 hey did , UOt SSe any Provision'for- the Directors and 

"l 1 s ’^ u a declaiation of secrecy. In every banking'institution such; 

’ vaunuhia° 4vnno ncee ^ r * v » perhaps my friend,' the Honourable Mr. Ara- 
S' lU f se . iha \ i1: is a smaU minor matter which 
■.nfcon mLJoiw f, all-embracing clause 47. All the sins of omissions- 

i iined n hn A f if m f U(led tllere ’ but as suob a declaration is eon- 
T it ; i- -l Acts of tbe otiier Reserve Banks in other parts of the world,. 

i at it is necessary that transactions of the Bank should be kept strictly 
•o ifidentinl, and I therefore urge this amendment. 1 In fact in some of the 

in anv Bfm ? S in Eugland is Provided that if any Direetor 

v b-A y . ] eis out secrets or any transactions of "the Bank,-he will be 
disqualified as a Director and. vacate his seat. ' I therefore urge -this amend¬ 
ment for the acceptance of the House, ' - - 

Mr V..-K. Aiavamudha Ayangar: Sir, I amsorrv I have to onnose this 

m-omiSed that 0oTnmiRsion ™ 159 of their Report 

‘The. Governors, officers and employees of the hank At 11 l ' A,-' , -. 

vrcrccy m regard to the affairs'of the b-ink no /1 S1 ‘ , obliged to ■ maintain 

*" K PrOVki ' m !;Ml ,>0 litil » ,c to » heavy penalty. f“ ’ 
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We considered the question whether it was necessary to include this 
in the Statute and cam'e to the conclusion that, in accordance with the 
practice of our banks, if would be better to leave it to the bank to deal 
with such offences by dismissing the officer rather than put in a provision 
of this sort in this Bill. The proposal comes most appropriately from the 
Honourable Member who had in his possession the other day a document 
which he had no right to possess. I put it to the House that it is con¬ 
venient and desirable that such a provision should not be put in the Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar'Pandya: Sir, as a personal explanation I should like 
to say a few words. The Honourable Member has accused me of cireu 
lating a certain paper. I may inform the House that the letter which 1 
have circulated to my friends was issued to some of my friends by the 
Finance Department before it was even adopted in the form of the Bill. 
I got the letter from one of the gentlemen who consulted me and asked 
my opinion of the new Bill which was going to be adopted on the lines of 
That letter, and I am sorry that he should accuse me of it when the 
Finance Department itself sent the circular to more than <£>ne Member 
and consulted them in the matter. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, arising 
out of the decision^ reached by the House this morning on clauses (o) 
and (/) of sub-clause (1) of clause 8, I should like, with your permission, 
to move three iconsequential amendments. The first of these consequential 
^amendments is: 

“That clause (g) of sub-clause ( 1) of clause 8 be re-lettered as clause («)■” 

Perhaps it would be most convenient if these amendments are put 
separately. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. L. Graham: My second consequential amendment, Sir, is to the 
effect that: 

“In sub-clause ( 3 ) of clause 8 , for the words and letters 'clauses (6), (e) and (/)’ the 
word and letter ‘clause ( 6 )’ be substituted.” 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I wonder if Mr. Graham thinks these 
consequential amendments 1 are of any consequence. Thip renumbering 
seems to me to be entirely futile. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. L. Graham : The third consequential amendment is the following: 

“That in sub-clause {/)) of clause 8 . for the letter ’{<))’ the letter '(e)’ he substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, perhaps you will allow me m 
the personal question which has just been raised, of which I do 
‘ not ivish to make much, to say that I am entirely ignorant 
of the authority for the Honourable Member’s statement that the docu¬ 
ment to which he referred was circulated by the Finance Department or 
by myself at any time, because I do not think that was the case and T 
certainly was not responsible for doing it. Secondly, I would ask the 
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Honourable Member to realise that even if that was so, a document has- 
come into bis bands marked “confidential” obviously confidentially and. 
ought not to be used in this House. - ' 

Sir, 1 rise io move amendment Ho. 86 that stands in my name: 

“After sul)-clause (1) of clause 8, the following sub-clause be inserted, namely : 

'(2) If the Governor or Deputy Governor is by infirmity or otherwise rendered- 
incapable of executing his duties or is absent on leave or otherwise in 
circumstances not involving the vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General in Council may appoint another person t-o officiate for him; such 
person may he an officer of the Bank- notwithstanding anything contained- 
in clause (r) of section 7 "; 

and sub-clauses (2). (J) and {),) of this clause be re-numbered (5). and (5). res¬ 
pectively.” 

TLlc purpose of this amendment is really explained by the wording, 
of it. As the Governor and the Deputy Governor are appointed for a 
fixed period of 5 years it is necesssarv to provide for officiating appoint¬ 
ments in eases of leave, illness, accident, etc., and the Governor should.' 
ciearly he able to employ officers and employees of the Bcse-rve Bank to 
officiate. Without this power they would be precluded from officiating,, 
which is a natural thing for them to do when there ,is a temporary.vacancy 
m the Bank. . • ■ J 

Sir, I move. g 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, may I make a personal explanation' 
again. A 


I cannot allow repeated personal explu- 


Mr, President: Order, order, 
nations across the table. 

The motion was adopted. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division : Non-Muliammadan): 
bir, I move: 

“That for clause 8 (2) substitute the following : . 

<(2) A Council m «“ tion «a in c^nse (a) the Governor General in- 

niendation m Jf P >mt the Governor and Deputy Governor on the recom- 
mentation made hy the Board in tins behalf'/' 

tToxvor of t°h, P !r Sed n SeC ’ Sir ’ that this amendment seeks to place the 
r > years in i hi h S Gove [ uol _ or Deputy Governor after the expiry of the. 

nd Genl J Z ° Z 3 ?° a ^ insfcead of . in the of the Gover- 

tt . 1 Council. It has been said times out of number bv-the 

SSWS 0 , McmbM "T «»*•«« who have 

W™ TTW ‘h or the reserve Bei Ml So lov- 

j,„l refer llie^ffouse "* p ° ,lt , lo ” i “W be eliminated. I vr-ill 
b,sober oo'^S, A°„^TS" 3ft* Hoooru-ebe the Koooee 
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bo the same as in regard to the selection of the Deputy Governor and 
the Governor. I maintain that the Governor General in Council or any 
power ryhicli eventually selects the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
will be exercising a very potent influence over the policy *>f the Deserve 
Bank and if this power is vested in the Governor General in Council he 
will be exercising that influence, that political influence about which the 
Finance Member is so anxious that it should not be exercised by the 
Government at all. Therefore I am only supplementing the efforts of the 
Honourable the Finance Member and testing his word, whether he really 
means that the Government will not exercise any influence whatsoever over 
the Bank. Secondly, since this Board would be a body which would not 
be responsible to the Governor General in Council and it would be a body 
responsible to itself, it is but proper that the Board should have the last 
• word so far as the appointment of the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
is concerned. The Governor and the Deputy Governor would be better 
controlled by the Board because they would understand that the,ir ap¬ 
pointment and, as provided in a further clause of the Bill, their removal 
also is a matter which will be entirely within the discretion of the Board. 
I would therefore submit that this amendment should be accepted by the 
Government itself on that very principle about which the Government 
has been leading us to believe they are so anxious,—that they are not 
going to exercise any sort of influence whatsoever so far as this Bank 
is concerned. With these words, Sir, I commend this motion to the 
House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am grateful to the Honoui- 
able Member for tbe assistance which he is trying to give me in getting this 
Bill through. It is a new phenomenon to-day from him and I desire at 
once to recognise it and thank him for it. I am sorry, however, that 1 
cannot follow him to the length of supporting his amendment. The rela¬ 
tion between the. Board and the Governor General is a question which 
we have discussed at some considerable length. Our desire is to get an 
independent Board duly responsible for the work that it does and feeling 
its responsibility, and that certain members of it containing among 
others a minority we hope nominated by the Governor General ,in Council 
. for fixed periods who we may be sure from the date of their nomination 
will not be controlled by the Governor General in Council or in any way 
the creatures of the Government, which is, I think, what the Honourable 
Member fears. The arrangement is a very careful division of function*. 
Before appointing any Governor or Deputy Governor other than the first, 
the Governor General shall consider any recommendations made by the 
Board in this behalf. That puts, I think, the onus just where it should 
lie. There is neither complete power on the part of the Government to 
appoint anybody it likes without considering the recommendation of flic 
Board, nor complete power of the Board to ignore the views of the Gov¬ 
ernment as regai’ds the appointment of the executive. The arrangement 
which is now proposed takes away complete Government control in the 
matter of appointment. That, I think, if the Honourable Member will 
stud}' the Statutes of the various Central Banks of the world, is an 
arrangement which is usual, although I believe it doe* exist in the case 
of the Bank of England, where the Board is a Board which co-opts 
itself, itself perpetuating itself without any interference from anybodv 
outside. But, generally speaking, the arrangement that has been found 
to work best by the rest of the world ,is this combination under which 
the Governor General in Council appoints on the recommendation of the 
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Board, and I submit that on the whole that is a better arrangement than 
the one desired by the Honourable Member. 

Sir, 1 oppose the amendment. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in sub-clause (5) of clause 8 of the Bill, for the word ‘live’ the word ‘three’ 
be substituted.” 


Being a new bank it would not be good to make this appointment for 
a longer period than three years and it is with this object that I want to 
reduce the period of their first appointment. 

Mr. V, K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, under sub-clause (3) in the Bill 
as reported by the Joint Committee, the Directors electcl under clauses , 
(c) and (d) of sub-section (1) shall hold office fox* a pex*iod of five years and 
the Diiectors nominated under clause (b), etc., shall'hold office for a period 
of three > ears, but an e Director shall be eligible for renomination or re- 
-eleetron The result of my friend Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya’s amendment 
A>1 , ^he Directors will go out at the same time and it is quite 

possible that the Board will consist wholly of new men'who will not be con¬ 
versant with the working of the Bank. In the interests of continuity of ' 

policy m the Bank it is necessary to have some Directors appointed for 
nvc years. 1 ■ 


I oppose the amendment. • 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I might make another fruitless attempt and 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member does not wish to move it? ' 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I beg to move it. Sir.' The amendment is: 

That after clause 8 of the Bill insert a new clause 8A as under : 

•SA. The Governor, (he Deputy Governor or a Director shall be deemed to have 
orhow°v°c& n ° r ’ Governor or JMrcct- vacated Ins office if ‘ 

( 1 ) being the Governor or the Deputy Governor he engages, during Ins term of 
office m any paid employment outside the duties of his office; 

(2 ’ li0 fS ;'"' 01 '' 6111 ° 1 ‘ 1 ,ankru P t ov suspends payment or. compounds with his 

(3) being a Director, lie absents himself (except on leave granted bv the Governor 

wcuiTv :S C ' ot ***** wS Sri ng So con- 

monlhs; ’ W ,,U, '" g an, J tT,rc '' mo,,ths in any period of twelve 

(4) he becomes permanently incapable of performing his duties; or 
Ip) >1 by not.ce in writing to the Bank be resigns his office.’ >’ 

of- n T UdmC w nre g cuei ‘ally‘ found in the Acts 

rare sl & w t 

• N,c,lv„,lt’Z (1 T i,t,0n N °- «W- Hem (3) is 
1 eetion lo of the Commonwealth of Australia Act;- 
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item (4) corresponds to No. (d) of section 15 (c) of the South African 
Regulation No. 62 (b) and item (5) is the same as the South African Regula¬ 
tion No. 60. It reads as under: 

“A Director may retire from liis office upon his giving one month’s notice in writing 
of his intention to do so and such resignation shall take effect upon the expiration of 
such notice or earlier acceptance by the Board.” 

Why I am very keen about this amendment is that the Directors, as in 
the case of the Imperial Bank of India, are not quite regular in their 
attendance; and in order that there may be continuity in the policy and 
control of the Board, it is necessary that a certain number of Directors should 
always be present at the meetings. It is with that object that I have 
brought this amendment—particularly item (3), that if a Director absents 
himself from all meetings of the Board held during two consecutive months, 
or during any three months in any period of twelve months—and the other 
clauses are generally incorporated m the objects of joint stock companies and 
Banks. I think in order to ensure attendance of the Directors and not 
make merely a very small quorum and leave the business in' the hands of 
the Managing Governor and the Deputy Governors it is necessary to have 
this amendment. I commend the amendment to the House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I hope the Honourable Member 
will believe that I am quite serious when I . say that I think we are all 
grateful to him for the trouble he has taken in trying to help us see this 
Bill put in proper order. If unfortunately we have to oppose every one 
or nearly every one of his amendments, he will realise it is because he 
is perhaps taking an undue interest in the minutiae of the Bill. I cannot 
I am afraid agree to this amendment for two reasons: First of all, it - 
provides for things which can much better be provided for in the Regulations 
and which there is every intention of providing for in the Regulations. 
Secondly, it provides for these things in a way in which I do not think the 
Government would be able to support the Honourable Member. He seems 
to have a conception of the Director of- a bank as being a! whole time servant 
of the bank. That is not my conception of a director’s functions, and in 
those circumstances some of the provisions which he proposes to apply to 
the Directors would be inapplicable. Sir, I must oppose this amendment, 
unless the Honourable Member prefers to withdraw it. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: As an* assurance has been given by tbe Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member that the matters contained in my amendment 
will be provided in the Regulations. I ask leave to withdraw the amend¬ 
ment as suggested by the Honourable tbe Finance Member. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Ivli‘. President: The question is: 

“That clause 8. as amended, do stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I 
am afraid, Sir, with the deletion of two important sub-clauses from clause 
8, the soul of the Bill is gone. The Bill is hereafter a lifeless thing not worth 
two brass buttons to the country although the Government are free to cany 
on this futile and farcie-il discussion on their own responsibility. Clause 8, 
with the two sub-clauses which were introduced by the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee, gave life and reality to the control which the Board of Directors 
would exercise over this Bank. The nation was associated with that control ; 
now without that association the Bank will inevitably drift under alien 
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heels. As has been pointed out again and- again, unless the control of 
this great Bank is in national hands, i.c., in the hands of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, the essence of the Bill is gone. . Sir Basil Blackett 
was assuring the country times without number that he had no mind to haye- 
a pugilistic fight over the Bill and that he would not like to put the Bill 
through unless it had the preponderant support and agreement of the House. 
H he really ever meant what he said, when he iterated and reiterated this_ 
promise, if he was earnest in his statements, he must have seen to-day 
that the fight has been pugilistic from beginning to end, and that it has 
been by a hair's breadth that he has escaped and that too by accident. If 
lie feels that there is a preponderant agreement in the House over this 
proposal, then he is welcome to that fond delusion. But, as a matter of 
fact, if he proceeds further with the Bill, he will be guilty before the world 
ol breach of solemn promises repeatedly made. My friend'Mr. Graham 
said the other day that we had seen the last of the Bill. He must now 
be realising, Sir, how dangerous it is to prophesy until you know. 


Mr. L. Graham: My prophesy was conditional on the new Bill being: 
proceeded with. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: But that is by the way. I feel, Sir, that this- 
House must make a protest against the improper imputation on the bona 
fidcs and the capacity of the Members which is implied in the omission of 
the two sub-clauses. I am not going into that great controversy regarding 
politicians against business men. I take it, Sir, that even those Honour-- 
able Members who talked so much of a business Board only rn'eant that 
the Board must consist of men who would be businesslike and methodical. 
We all agree to that proposition; but. Sir, a businesslike and methodical 
way of doing things, is not the monopoly of business men only. " Not only 
that; I can prove the contrary from' the working.of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation; there are, on that body, representatives of'commercial associa- 
iions who are good for nothing and .who are distinguished by their age¬ 
long silence throughout its proceedings, year after'; year.,' Their'member¬ 
ship is marked by a complete lack of method or system in the way they 
do or do not do the municipal business of the city; and therefore, I sav,. 
Sir, that businesslike and methodical habits are not the monopoly ‘ of 
business men but can be found in all walks of life; and it is obvious to' 
everybody that in excluding Legislatures from the right to elect Directors • 
io ihe Bank it was the mechanical majority of the Government which 
carried the day against sound common sense." . , 

Another reason for excluding Legislatures is that there would be political 
pressure from those bodies on the working of the Bank. On the same 
ground* the Government control on the Bank should also be eliminated. 

• Commission agrees. Haring said that there should be no Government 
control over the Bank, the Commission was faced with the. fact that there 
would iw four or five nominees of the Government on the Board and. on 
pa-uv :tS of hs Deport. Hie Commission attempts to run away from its own 
reeimnuonurdion : 


. s ' ,nuth, ' 0 f fIjaf , mwaliers of the Hoard of a control hank of 
1 iv (’.fiv.’i-mnni / ^ w ’ r mandates solely From the shareholders, none being nominated 

fL Or.,,,.,;,,"; ““’V** tha * m the particular circumstances of India -. -. '. . 

. ..uimi.t M.ould nominate a small minoritv ” 
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and so forth. Now, Sir, what are these particular circumstances of India? 
"The principle of central banking is, according to the Commission itself, that 
Government should have no control over the Central Bank; the peculiar 
circumstances of India are that its Government is admittedh a subordinate 
body and has got to dance to the tune of an alien agency, so that the peculiar 
circumstances of India would require that the Government shou’d have 
nothing to do with the management of the Bank. The particular circum¬ 
stances of India pointed to the necessity of keeping the Government not 
at an arm’s length but a mile’s length. And yet the Government controls 
this Bank at every stage. The executive of the Bank is wholly in the hands 
of the Government; some of the other Directors are the nominees of Gov¬ 
ernment. Then again one officer of the Finance Department is there in 
an advisory capacity and of course, our European colleagues are there 
always to help the Government whenever there is a question of policy or 
principle. So that in the matter of control of this Bank the Government 
are flouting the accepted principles of central banking and are investing 
themselves with so much power that the Bank will become virtually a 
department of Government. 

Sir, T am sorry to have to remind the House that the inclusion if mere 
business men cannot bring the millenium. When the policy of the Bank 
is being framed behind closed doors and as these business men under¬ 
stand what that policy means in terms of cash, it is some of them-—these 
independent business* men-mvho will make an honest million out if them 
knowledge of the'inner affairs and not the politician; the poor fellow would 
simply go there and honestly give his opinion. And yet it is these business 
men who are to be trusted exclusively with the Directorate. 

Then, Sir, it has been claimed that, alter this Bill passes there will bo 
no Government interference in the matter of currency. Well, Sir, a 
high authority has explained what interference and non-interference moans. 
There was a discussion in London on the Deport of the Boyal Commission 
in December 1926 when Sir James Brunyate, K.C.S.T., C.I.E., I C.S., 
once a Member of the Secretary of State for India’s Council, was the 
principal speaker, and he said that under the Deserve Bank, the currency 
and credit of the country will be administered with perfect detachment 
from political interests, i.c., to quote his own words, the Bank will be 
“secured from day to day interference of the executive, but ultimately of 
course, subordinate to the high policy of the State’’. So that the so-called 
independence means immunity only from the day to day interference iu the 
administration of the Bank’s affairs which Government could not, even 
if they would, exercise, but ultimately of course the Bank will be sub¬ 
ordinate to “the high policy of the State”. And what is “the high policy 
of the State” in this counhw ? The high policy of the State is so notorious 
now that hardly much time need be wasted in speaking of it. The hick 
policy of the State is knowm all over India and the recent hartal? toll you 
what the people think of that high policy. The high policy of the State is 
to regard the people of this countrv as its permanent slaves, to look upon 
tin’s country as a vast estate, to regard it as the pi'opertv of the British 
people and to exploit it for ever and ever until the people of India can by the 
strength of their own united efforts make h impossible. This is the high 
purpose and policy of the State in this countrv and Sir -Tames T>nmvat° 
snvs that this Bank and this so-called independent Directorate will he 
ultimately subordinate lo the high pokey of the State. After this, is aivv 
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thing more needed to show that this Bill no longer deserves any serious 
consideration and that the life has gone out of it? With.the creation of the 
shadow Board as now decided there will come into existence a state of 
affairs which I will now point out. To-day, Sir, whatever may be the 
rights and wrongs of the currency policy—and they are all wrongs practically 
—the country lias got at least one right: it can always protest, it can always 
point out evils. It can always show up manipulations and mismanagement, 
it can expose scandals in the management of India’s currency. It can show 
up the party responsible and pin down that responsibility . on certain in¬ 
dividuals and officers. After this Bank comes into force, with this 
Directorate, even that right will disappear. If, in future there is an undue 
inflation of currency and prices are soaring high and poor people are suffer¬ 
ing immense hardships, on account of inability to make both ends meet, 
if you come here and complain, those benches will say: “We have nothing 
to do with it. it is an independent Bank, we are not concerned with its 
policy”. Tf on the contrary, there is that great disease of deflation from 
which India has been suffering, -which crushes industries and paralyses 
nil initiative and enterprise, if trade and industries are stricken with a 


slump, if unemployment is heavy, no questions will be answered in this 
House because forsooth this hank is an independent bank. If an immense 
amount of silver is sold in spite of solemn assurances to the eountrv and if 
wo complain of its undesirability, if we point out that it will reduce the 
value of the holdings of the poor, nobodv in this House will get an answer 
because again that is a private affair of the Bank itself.- In this and a 
thousand oilier ways the currenev policy of the country will be carried 
on not by this ostensible shadow Board of the Central Bank hut through 
them by the real masters of India—the London financiers: and yet there 
will be no one answerable on the floor of the House to the people of this 
country That is why. Sir, I say that this Bill, deprived of the assoeia- 
ion on. ic ^ omvl of its Directors of the duly elected representatives of 

the people, is absolutely worthless and we have no further use for this 
iiieasuie. • 


Sir, in conclusion, I protest against the insult which the passing of this 
Sod PmiThr « th ? y. ouse ’ insinuation .made against its capacity and 
Wla o ? j°i C Gtl0n ° f - two ^-clauses; it means tlmt we, the 
S' u representatives of the people, could not- be trusted 

u Jhot of tlSTllY non T?i tlC f 0ut 00k on blisiness matters. This is the 
uhrthor |W wSw if hv .° clauses ’ and 1 Honourable Members 
l ; for > f "fV^ i— ,n ?? Uat5on to S° ^challenged. Let us not 

4' ,?• V f " ,0 r ^ the whole responsibility for msulting 

t a ' w Ri " * -* 

^ «T3£* 

»smjk 

^Lmber need nr.f have cared for ^J f!' ? nt *- Now ’ the Finance 

-tS'uud ha.vo eawofl nl ] on ^{ f 0 i • sentiments m this matter, but he 

,ns wvn mpufaiton as the intelligent author 
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of a Bill like this, and especially vis a vis the proclamation lie made from, 
the house-tops about freeing this Bank from the control of the State. 
Foi after the deletion ot these two clauses, what is the concrete position'' 
We have here a Directorate of about 10 out of whom 5 are nominated 
by the Governor General' himself, 4 go to the mercantile community and 
one alone goes to the Co-operative Banks. And the control of the Legis¬ 
lature is removed. There is no representation given to the great agri¬ 
cultural community in the country; no representation given to the trad¬ 

ing community in the 'country, especially in the mufassil. And we are 
asked in all seriousness to make over this huge concern to a body con¬ 
stituted like this, a slip shod and lop sided body constituted 

like this and a body in which Government influence peeps in at ever.', 

point, through every door and window. Then again, as we have it just 
now* there is a very irresponsible element introduced in this Bill owing 
io the fact that the Governor and the Deputy Governor are to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Governor General. Of course that means either accepting 
or not accepting the advice of the Board in the matter. Nov, this is a 
very dangerous element of irresponsibility. Here are so many Directm s 
who ought to be responsible for the administration of the Bank, a very 
huge and big concern in which the vital interests'"of the country' are in¬ 
volved. The whole economic life of the country is to be handed over to 
the administration of this Bank, and yet here the administrators them¬ 
selves have not the option to appoint their own Governor, which means 
their own executive officer. Here you see exactly a repetition of that 
fallacy which is being committed in the other departments of Govern¬ 
ment, namely, in Local Self-Government especially, where we see for in¬ 
stance the Bombay Corporation is not given the right to appoint its own 
executive officer. Now a thing like that makes for irresponsibility altoge¬ 
ther. The Directors are not to have their own executive officer, for the 
Governor General, as I said, under cover pulls the strings of administra¬ 
tion and the wires of political mischief from every quarter. I think we 
should be making ourselves a laughing stock to the whole world if this 
mutilated Bill were given consent to t-o-day. Therefore, 1 oppose this 
clause. • 

Mr. President: The question is: ’ 

“That clause 8. as amended, do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Assembly divided: 

> 

(After the votes had been recorded and before the result of the divi¬ 
sion was announced.) 

Mr, President: The complaint I have received is that Mr Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury when he first went into the lobby had declined to vote bur 
has since changed his mind and wishes to vote in the “Hoes” lobby and 
is not allowed io do so. Is he here? 

Maulvi Muhammad .Yakub: He is here. 

Mr. President: I should like to know what ai*e the facts. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudliury: I want to vote with the “Noes. - 

Mr. President: Did you say that you did not want to vote when you 
first entered the lobby? 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury: T did, Sir. 

Mr. President: As this has happened before the result is announced. 
T allow Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury to vote for the "Noes." 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyuin, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mi-. F. W. 

Anwai'-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur ; 

Naxvabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, ATr. T7 K. Aravamudlia. 
Bajpai, Mr. -G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Banl. i 

Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterjee, Revd. J. C. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 

Coatman, Air. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. I 

Cosgrave, Air. AY. A. , 

Gouper, All-. T. j 

Courtenay, Air. R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Air. J. 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. , 

‘Graham, Air. L. 

Jowahir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


Keane, Air. AI. 

Lamb, Air. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Alitchell, Air. D. G. 

Alitra, The Honourable Sir Bhnpendra 
Nath. 

Aloore, Air. Arthur. 

Alukherjee, Air. S. C. 

Parsons, Air. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur Al. C. 

Rao, Mr. Y. Pandurang. 

Roy, Air. K. 0. 

Roy, Air. S. N. 

Sams, Air". H.' A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Alian Aloliammad. 
Shamaldhari Lall Air. 

Shillidy, Air. J. A. 

Sykes; Air. E. F. ' 

Taylor, Air. E. Gawan. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yam in Ivhan, Air. Aluhammad. 

Young. Air. G. Al. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawah Sir. 


NOES—50. 


Abdul Alatiu Chaudhury, Ataulvi. 
Ayyangav, Air. AI. S. Sesha. 

Bhnrgava. Pandit Thakuv Das. 

Chaman Lall, Diwan. 

Chcity. Air. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Das, Air. B. 

Das, Pandit Nlnkantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Goswami, Air. T. C. 

Ilaji. Air. Sarabhai Nomcliand. 

Ismail Khan. Air. 

Tswav Saran. Alunshi. 

Iyengar, Air, A. Rangaswami. 

Tvcngar. Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

.Tnvakar, Ah-.- AI. R. 

•Tinnah. Air. AT. A. 

.Togiah, Air. Varahagiri A r enkata. 
Knrtar Singh. Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai. Air. Rnfi Ahmad. 

Kunzru. Pandit. Hirdav Nath. 

LahTri_ Chaudluiry. Air. Dliirendra 
Kanta. 

Lnjpnt Rni. Lala. 

Mala viva. Pandit ATadnn Alolian. 
Mehta. Air. .Tamnadas AI. i 

Mist a. Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

lhf? motion xvas negatived. 


Mitra, Air. Satyendra Chandra. 
Aloonje, Dr. B. S. 

Alukhtar Singh, Air. 

Alurtuza Salieb Bahadur, Alaulvi 

Sayyid. 

Neogy, Air. K. C. . . 

Pandya, Air. Vidya Sagar. 
Purshotamdas Tlialuu-das, Sir. 
Rafique. Air. Aluhammad. 

Rahimtulla, Air. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer. Air. C. S. 

Rao. Air. G. Sarvotham. 

Sai-da. Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. Khan 
Bahadur. . 

Shafee. Alaulvi Aloliammad. 

Siddiqh Air. Abdul Qadir. 

Singh. Kumar Rart'anjaya. 

Singh, Air. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Air. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand 
S nhn, Mr. R. P. 

Sinlin. Air. Rid d lies war. 

Yakub. Alaulvi Aluhammad. 

Y usuf Imam. AH. 
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Mr. President : The question is: 

“That clause 9 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I desire to ask you in the circum¬ 
stances not to proceed with the Bill to-day in view of the fact that Gov¬ 
ernment desire to reconsider their position and consider whether in view 
of the voting it does not show that the House does not desire to have a 
lieserve Bank at all. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
'9th February, 1928. 
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Thursday, 9th February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
"Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
Honourable Mr. J. Crerar, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala* 
viya, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Have, Mr. 
Ismail Khan and the Mover; and that the number of members whose pre¬ 
sence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shah 
be five. 

Sir, as I stated at the time when I got the leave of the House to intro¬ 
duce this Bill, this small measure is intended to remove the conflict of 
rulings between two High Courts, namely, the Allahabad High Court and 
the Calcutta High Court. It was held by the Calcutta High Court that 
a succession certificate may be obtained for the amount which is recoverable 
as a debt, while the Allahabad High Court has held that a succession 
certificate should be obtained for the whole debt, even if a certain portion 
of the debt may have devolved upon one of the creditors himself aud 
therefore it is no longer a debt. Now, this view taken by the Allahabad 
High Court has caused a great deal of hardship to the public in the United 
Provinces. It was in order to remove this hai'dship that I introduced this 
Bill in the House. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
and I am glad to say that even the Allahabad High Court have accepted 
the principle of my Bill. The Honourable Mr. Justice Suleiman of the 
Allahabad High Court in his opinion, which is published on page 4 of 
Paper No. 1, says that “the idea underlying the Bill is sound,” but that 
in his opinion the section is not happily worded. Then Mr. Justice Bovs 
says that the question immediately concerns Muhammadans and that he 
sees no objection to it and that it is beneficial and proper in the parti¬ 
cular case it is intended to meet Mr. Justice Bannerjee says: 

‘‘In my opinion there does not seem any objection to granting certificates for a 
portion of the debt in special circumstances but I am entirely opposed to the last 
clause of the Bill prohibiting the second application for certificate. It will lead to 
fraud as experience shows that debtors do not ordinarily come forward to pay up ” 

and so on. 

I have also gone through the opinions expressed by other High Courts 
-and legal bodies and nearly all of them are in favour of the principle of 
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the Bill. Of coui’se some of them have differed in legat'd to t e secon 
clause of the Bill which runs-thus: 

“But nothing herein contained shall be deemed to allow °L. 

applications being made in respect of portions of the same debt ’■ . ) 

or a different heir.” 


lf\ object in inserting this clause was to avoid multiplicity of! applications- 
or multiplicity of suits. On reading the opinions of the different legal 
bodies ! find myself that the second clause is not happily worded an 
when the Bill goes to Select Committee we- shall have occasion to amend 
this clause and I hope that the Bill will come out of the Select Committee 
in a form acceptable to all. With these words, I commend my motion to. 
the vote of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): Sir, I have very few 
observations to make upon this motion. It is not my intention to oppose- 
it and what has fallen from the Honourable Mover lias to a large extern 
covered what I proposed to say. While we are prepared to - accept the' 
general principle of the Bill as one deserving very careful' consideration, ire' 
are more doubtful as regards the second part of his proposed- amendment 
which, as he himself recognizes, is open to considerable objection. I agree' • 
however that these are matters which may be quite satisfactorily dealt 
with in Select Committee. I would only move to add the name of 
Mr. Courtenay to the list of names proposed by the Honourable Mover 
for the Select Committee. 


Mr. President: The question is: 


"Thai Mr. Courtenay’s name be added to the Select Committee.” 


The motion was adopted. • 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Succession Act, 1025, be referred to ;r- 
Solccl Committee consisting of the Honourable Mr. J. Crerar, . Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyn, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. M. R-. Jayakar, 
Mr. Abdul Haye. Mr. Ismail Khan, Mr. It. H. Courtenay and. the Mover; and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessnvv to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall ho five.” - ' ’ * 


The 1 motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS 


(AMENDMENT) BILL. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I beg 
to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act. 1889, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 


'Uw L'-dum law of 1899 is based more or less on the English Statut e 
m 18*,. but we have not kept pace with the progress of legislation in the 

r ilu,t tl,c P reRent legislation in India requires in 
r f;T, Yl trnd °- descriptions on imported goods, is that if anv indication 
n ^ ^ 1 n. p ° rtcd f?00ds 1 * fiven thereon' it must he 

nil,lion u ctmeb-d m pon ^ ‘ Ps nl J? 5 P rov . lded 111 case-any incorrect des 
Wmekcd to any article. There is no authority in the existing. 
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law to require the application of any trade description to any article which 
might be imported. This state of affairs was not considered to be satis¬ 
factory in England, with the result that a departmental committee was 
appointed by the British Government to consider this question. The 
report of this committee was available in 1920 and I drafted my Bill on 
the lines of the report of that committee. The legislation which resulted 
from this report in England was passed as late as December 1926. The 
piinciple which this legislation has sought to give effect to is that ever; 
consumer is expected to give some sort of preference to the home pro¬ 
duct if the price and qualify of the home product do not compare un¬ 
favourably with the price and quality of any foreign manufacture; and 
in order that the consumer may exercise this choice he has a right to know 
as to where a particular article is made This is more or less the principle 
tliaij was laid down by the Imperial Economic Conference too. Now, m\ 
measure is a mere permissive measure which would enable Government 
to prescribe the kinds or classes of articles in which such a requirement 
should be laid down, that is to say, in which the trade description, includ¬ 
ing the place of origin, should be compulsorily given. Apart from the 
analogy of the English law, there are two specific cases of unfair compe¬ 
tition that came to my notice and which prompted me in bringing for¬ 
ward this measure. The first was the case of foreign manufactured cotton 
piece goods that were passed off as genuine Indian-made hhadar during 
the early days of Mahatma Gandhi’s movement in favour of country-made 
hhadar. We have evidence that large quantities of cotton piece goods 
came not only, from Japan but also from America) and were palmed off on 
Indians as hand-woven and hand-spun hhadar. So long as there is no 
trade mark applied to these articles of merchandise the conditions of live 
present legislation are fulfilled. Similarly, in the case of the Indian 
hosiery industry, it lias come to my notice that that industry has been 
suffering from unfair competition owing to the fact that Japan, taking 
advantage of India's preference for home manufactured hosiery articles, 
has been sending out hosiery goods from that country in boxes which bear 
no label giving any indication of the place of origin. 1 have in my hand a 
cardboard box in which Japanese hosiery articles generally come to this 
country. It bears no stamp of the place of origin, no letter press on any 
side to indicate the place from which the articles come. With the excep¬ 
tion of a rather cryptic n um ber given inside the lid there is nothing abso- 
lutelv on it of the nature of any letter press. Now, Sir, a gentleman who 
had studied this question with somo amount of care actually demonstrated 
in my presence that underneath this blank sheet of paper which covers 
the lid of this box there is concealed a Japanese trade mark; and in this 
particular case he just moistened the covering paper of the lid and look 
it off, with the result that the Japanese trade mark was revealed. Sir, 
this shows that there is some positive advantage to be gained bv Japan hv 
thus obliterating ber own trade mark, and that advantage I maintain is 

being gained bv the Japanese at the cost of tlie Indian manufacturer 

Now, Sir, I do not think I need sav anything more on the present 
occasion to commend 'this motion to the acceptance of this Hou G e I 
feel sure that the Government will be in sympathy with me so far as the 
present motion at least is concerned, because I do not want anything be- 
\ond the eliciting of opinions on this modest proposal of mine Compar¬ 
ing mv Bill with the English Act I find that the English Act is a much 

more comprehensive measure I had not the advantage of seeing J he 
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English Act when I drafted this Bill because, as I have said, the English 
IBilf had not then been introduced. If therefore the Government feel that 
a more comprehensive measure is needed, well, I should, be perfectly happy 
to withdraw my measure at any stage an favour of a more comprehensive 
Government measure; but I think that if this Bill is taken to a Select 
Committee, all the improvement that is needed might be effected there, 
obviating the necessity of any Government Bill in future. But for the 
present I am only seeking to circulate the Bill for eliciting opinions 
thereon. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways): It will not be necessary, Sir, T think'that I should say more than 
a very few words about this Bill. As regards the Bill itself on its merits 
for the present the Government of India reserve their opinion, but they 
have not the least objection to the circulation of the measure in order to 
elicit public opinion. When those opinions are received from Bocal Gov¬ 
ernments and'from others, the Government of India will take them into 
consideration, and will then be in a position to formulate their views on 
the whole subject. The Honourable Mover of the motion suggested that 
possibly the Government of India might think it fit to deal with the ques- 
tioir of merchandise marks in a more comprehensive manner and might 
desire themselves to introduce a Bill thereon. Well, of course we do not 
Bnow what the opinions we are going to get on this subject will be. ' It- is 
conceivable that they might suggest the desirability of attempting something 
more. All I can say is that at present I have not been' able to find sufficient 
reasons for undertaking as a Government measure a more ambitious 
scheme, and unless something new emerges in the course of the discus- 
sions on this Bill, I do not think it is likely that the Government of India 
wii> take the course suggested. 


} should like to add only one word more as regards this Bill itself: The. 
Bill proposes to empower the Government of India to make regulations 
coout applying trade descriptions to goods, not only at ' the time of im- 
por ntion, but also at the time of sale. Well, there is alwavs a difficulty 
m this country when it is proposed to lay down elaborate regulations as to 
•rno conditions to be observed at the time of sale. It i s easv enough to 
o.itoice any regulations that are thought suitable at the time' of importa- 
uon, because we have our customs, staff to see to it. But' at the* time 
™ “ lc - enumerable markets up and down this immense countrv, 
■iic V i P -T? C ! e ade 9 uatc establishment .to enforce regulations of 
k. e fo ^ n . d that the task was too great and we could not 
no nJ tv, "t 7 mm f° D , th ’ s F oint not as a n objection'to the Bill, but as a 
tion when +W P - Go T cramenta and others will take into considera- 

Sm™° I ’ ,m0, ' S - 1 *> " ot «**• I 

Mr. President: The question is: 

,^5“! & 5?,JS5? - »«*• «» 

The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAN LAW DEPORTS BILL. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Ilumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I move that the Bill to regulate and improve the Law 
Reports, be circulated *or the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Sir, the object of the Bill, as I have stated in my Statement of Objects 
and Reasons, is that - . 

“The ever increasing number of Law Reports in India stands in need of check 
and proper regulation. All sorts of law journals and reports, good, bad and in¬ 
different, are issued from different places. Mostly the same rulings are sooner or 
later published in different publications. Sometimes rulings which have ceased to 
be operative by the force of a subsequent ruling or change of law are published to sv.ell 
the volume of reports, or to bring them up to the stipulated number of pages. With tlie 
same object numerous pages dealing with mere facts which have no bearing on the legal 
aspect of the case are also published. Sometimes rulings published in one journal are 
published in another after several months, thus causing confusion and embarrassment. 
The number and volume of Law Reports is becoming simply scandalous and requires 
check and regulation.” 

Well, I may also “say, Sir, that it requires no arguments to show that 
litigation is increasing in India by leaps and bounds. We find every year 
that in the District Courts as well as in the High Courts the number 
oi Judges is being increased because the amount and the number of cases 
is increasing seriously, and thus the pocket of the tax-payer is being 
taxed to a very great degree for the administration of justice in this 
country, and this increase in litigation is in my’ opinion to a great extent 
responsible for the ruin of thousands of people and hundreds of prosperous 
families in the country. In my opinion one of the chief causes of the 
increase in litigation in India is the increased number of Law Reports. 
The adventurous publishers publish all sorts of cases decided by different 
High Courts, whether they enunciate any principle of law or not. Their 
object is simply to increase the volume of their publications and earn 
money. The result is that every man finds some ruling in support of the 
weakest ease and a suit is immediately filed. These publications have 
become a menace to the country and a stumbling-block in the way of the 
administration of justice. Sometimes Judges are misled bv overruled 
rulings, and great injustice is done. The volume of these publications has 
become so large ihp,t it is impossible for the Bench and the Bar to go- 
through them and keep themselves up to date. At this stage, Sir, it 
is not necessary for me to go into the merits of this Bill. I hope that 
the House will allow me at least to have this Bill sent round for eliciting 
public opinions thereon. I am aware that several agents of law reporters 
and publishers are visiting the Honourable Members and are exerting their 
influence against my Bill. But I hope that Honourable Members, looking to 
the greatest good of the greatest number, will not be influenced by personal 
considerations. Moreover at tin's stage I do not want the House even to 
commit itself to the principle of the Bill. What I want is that it may 
be circulated for opinions of the bodies and individuals concerned. After 
the opinions are collected and if it is found that the majority of public 
opinion is against the Bill, it may be rejected. If it is found that the 
majority’ of public opinion is in favour of my Bill or the principle of my 
Bill but that the wording of the Bill requires some amendments, then the 
Bill may be allowed to go to Select Committee and the desired amendments 
might be made I hope that the Honourable the Home Member will 
- follow the example of his learned colleague and will not oppose the circula¬ 
tion of this Bill for eliciting public opinions, and the Government opinion 
may be reserved at this stage. With these remarks. Sir, I move my 
motion. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I have the misfortune to oppose this motion, and I shall 
give my reasons for it. I am somewhat surprised that the Honourable the 
Mover of this motion should have coupled his motion with the castigation 
of litigants in this country and ascribed the increase of litigation in this 
country to the multiplication of law reports. For in doing so he has con¬ 
demned, not so much non-official reports as the Judges who are responsible 
for the numerous rulings and supplying materials for litigation which he says 
is fomented by the multiplication of the reports. In his perspicacious 
phrase, he says that the multiplication of law reports and the publica¬ 
tion of all sorts of cases, contradictory and otherwise, is a direct encourage¬ 
ment to the litigant to launch litigation upon the . strength of 
weal:, erroneous and contradictory judgments. The Honourable 

Mover, I think, will be the first to admit that the fault, if any, does not 
wholly lie at the door of the publishers but of those who are not responsible 
• for the judgments themselves, and if he had brought forward a Bill 
issuing some sort of legal mandamus upon the Judges not to give any 
contradictory rulings (laughter), ho would have been nearer tbe mark. But 
his object now is to thwart and gag private enterprise which places at the 
door of the Judges, litigants and lawyers an amount of legal learning of 
which they would be deprived if the State were given the monopoly of 
] ublishing the reports for which it is responsible. The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is perhaps well aware of the fact that in no part of the civilized world 
' does the State enjoy the monopoly of publishing its own law reports. In 
England, Sir, as you are aware, law reports ai’e not published by the 
State at all; they are entrusted to a body of men known as the Incorporat- 
' ., Council of Law Importing. But they have no monopoly; we have 


me ouncuurs journal, we nave the Justice ot the 
eace and we have got a very large number of other unauthorised reports; 
and it has never been suggested that the multiplication of reports in 
England has either directly or indirectlv fomented litigation. Now I sub¬ 
mit. so far as this country is concerned, what would be the situation? 
i( you were to place a ban upon the publication of unauthorised reports, 
ue should have the Provincial Law Reports Committee publishing all 
heir cases. Now, Sir. my Honourable friend is well aware of the fact 
hat one great charge against (he Indian Law Reports lias been and con- 
tmucs to be that they are most dilatory in publishing cases. A case 
decided to-day would not be published in these authorised reports for 
some considerate tame, say 8 months or 9 months or one vear and 

T mSffifne U( T, U ' } coul , a ? lve instances of cases decided' bv Their 
Imhhuls 3 nvy Council which have come out in the Law Reports, 
- Appeal Senes, out which have never appeared in the Indian Law 

court 

* ,, j.u. vuc a.j.iu,tiii'Law 

Law Reports ' hns 710 jurisdiction over the Provincial 

1 " ! °\ a ""Prove and control them, .there should be no 


Renn.-fc f t i XV iiyj,c.iieu m me Indian jjh 

r\ he luVlLs • m Su ’ that when ™ the case of a cou: 

Reports «nd‘L/,pn !! ?i C - t,0 i the T, Ca f es nre ('°t reported in the Indian La 
Law Reports * sse ™bly 7as 710 jurisdiction over the Provinci 

chnn4 n erfer m Jm"' "T'u? ™ d COntro1 them ’ there should be no 

competition which . the publication 
- ! ‘ tGS and assists in the dissemination and elucidation of 


t'fwe law. 


inore ohiectionc 'lo^hi^^Bil] 01 ^ No H ^ n 1 ° 77r ‘ lble frien d has considered a 

are mv„re. the‘cost o* fho'lrSZ ’r****-?* m,0stion costs. As 
cost o, the Indian Law Reports a few years back - 
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only Es. 20 and with postage it was Es. 22-8-0. Now they have raised 
the price of the Indian Law Eeports to something like Es. 90, and what 
guarantee is there, I ask, that it the competition from, unauthorised reports 
is suppressed, the authorised reports. Provincial Law Eeports, would not 
raise their subscription to even more than what they have raised it to 
within the last few years'.' The question of cost is not a question which 
the Honourable the Mover of the Bill can lose sight of. We have private 
journals that give us 4 times and sometimes 5 times the number of cases 
reported in the authorised reports for about half the cost. They sometimes 
appear weekly and some journals are monthly publications I do not 
wish to mention any names but I know of several publications which give 
months and sometimes years in advance information which is not avail- 
■able in the Indian Law Eeports 

Another point which the Honourable the Mover of the Bill cannot 
lose sight of is this. Most of the journals in India, take for instance the 
Calcutta Weekly Notes or the Calcutta Law Journal, or that well conduct¬ 
ed journal the Madras Law Journal and other periodicals, have a series 
of articles criticising the cases decided in India and in the Courts over¬ 
seas. These comments on cases are a great help to the lawyer and I 
venture to suggest that they are of very great help to the Judges them : 
selves. The Indian Law Eeports do not contain any comments on cases 
and I therefore submit that if you were to suppress the non-official pub¬ 
lications, you would be depriving the public, the lawyers and the Judges 
of the benefit of these comments on cases which are at times very useful. 

Then, Sir, I have one more objection to it. My learned friend says 
that the non-official ■ reports are a pest. But how can he prevent the 
citation of certified copies of unauthorised reports and how can he prevent 
the citation of unauthorised reports not published in British India but 
published in England? Supposing a journal is started in England and 
it publishes the reports How can you prevent the Judges here from read¬ 
ing them? As a matter of fact we know that the learned Judges of the 
■Indian High Courts avail themselves of the reports published in England 
und some of them even of such far off countries as the United States of 
America. You cannot possibly check the, multiplication of reports and' 
I think it is a healthy sign of the times that there is so much enterprise 
shown in this country of making available to the public the decided cases 
at the earliest moment possible. It is not a matter, I submit, for regret. 
I, on the other hand, regard it as a matter for congratulation that we have 
in this country a growing enterprise, placing at the disposal of those who 
are concerned with the administration of law the materials necessary for 
the transaction of their business. 

Then, Sir, I have one more objection, and it is this. If you are to 
give the State the monopoly of publishing cases which you would do by 
prohibiting the publication of non-official reports, how are you going to 
guarantee to the Judges, to the lawyers and to the litigants that they will 
cease publishing contradictory reports and over-ruled cases. Is not the 
Honourable Member aware that he will find side by side in the same volume 
of the Indian Law Eeports contradictory rulings published? Is that a 
blot only on non-official reports? I venture to submit that it is a blot 
which is equally shared by the official reports; and who are the reporters? 
Junior members of the Bar who take down short notes or sometimes do 
not take down any note at all of the arguments and who usually take 
-.copies of the judgments and publish' them. So, I submit that there 5b 
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in the authorised series? Does my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad 
Taliub believe that public liberties will grow if this bah were put uj on 
reporting? Is it lhs wish that because of the mere caprice, timidity or poli¬ 
tical leanings of a Judge which lead him to refuse the publication of a deci¬ 
sion in the authorized series, we should prevent the public from ever using the 
valuable decision? Is that his intention? And does he think that he is 
aiding the growth of the liberties of the people by having this Bill? There 
are several other reasons why Judges often desire that the decisions which 
they have pronounced in public should not be reported. The result of this 
enactment will be that such important decisions which for one reason or 
another are omitted from the authorised series, will cease to be available 
to the public. 


Dealing with another aspect of this question, I confess, Sir, I cannot 
see much force in the arguments of the hi over. What constitutes the 
authority of a decision, Sir? What recommends it to universal adoption? 
Its merit. Not its publication in a particular series. It is always avail¬ 
able in the files of the High Court where it was pronounced. The reporter 
does not manufacture anything of his own. He only puts the decision in 
the authorised series and makes it available to the public in an easy 
manner. The decision itself is always available in the archives of that 
particular court. To illustrate my point. If the Bombay High Court 
gives a certain ruling as an authority for all future tim'e, it. is always 

available in the records of that court. It can always be sent for by the 

Judges of that Court. What the reporter does, Sir, is only to make avail¬ 
able copies of that authority for a very small price all over India. Tnnt is 
the only function of the reporter. He does not manufacture authorities, 
or add to or detract from their merits. Therefore, the m'ere’ fact that the 
decision is published in one series arid not in another has nothing to do 
vuth its authoritative character which depends solely on its soundness. So, 
up far as the High Court where it was pronounced is concerned, the original 
judgment is always available from the' record office.' The Judge merely 

uufes a slip to the Registrar asking for the record in Appeal No. so and 

so, and the original judgment is readily made available. It is only the High 
ourts of other provinces that cannot have this fncilitv to obtain these 
decisions and hence they are made available in' the form" of a printed 
report. Why are we going to deprive these Judge's of the use of such 
c ecusions if on the merits they are valuable and .worth citing? I submit, 

V u v. v, c 1 , , )e stoking at the root of the very theory of publicity on which 
nulleial administration proceeds. - . • ' ‘ . 


Sir, in>1875 the present law was enacted! In 1875 it was a great deal 

r™- f1l T ihe , Bi11 , whicl1 is now put before the House in 1927- 
, 1 111 |°sc c a\ s when the public thirst for knowledge was not so great 

fouv Cm ! rts ™ Tndin, Lord Hobhouee, then 
TikI'V's "rrmcnn'rl °* j? 8 '^’ stn t e<i ln the Council that out- of several 
' e J a few . were m favour of even that mild enactment. 

“ T , his h «* better be left to the internal 
clouds” nnfl -tj 6 BoriR b * v -’ e must not interfere with the law 

alive now rw^T T Pi'otested against this Bill if thev were 

X0 nrm - 0nc - Tur ^ snifl about the third section.: 

th, ' rfl " r ' cti ° n wl >ich places in the power-of the Govern- 
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—mark the words, Sir— 

“which places in the power of the Government and the executive to exclude from the 
law any decision of which it disapproves. The matter is beyond the scope of legisla¬ 
tion and in my opinion this Act cannot fail to be mischievous.” 

And yet that section was far less mischievous than the Bill which is now 
proposed for our acceptance by my Honourable friend, Mr. Yakub. 
Besides, the Bill will also increase the Judge’s work, Sir. Supposing some 
point which a Judge has to decide has already been considered by another 
Judge and decided. The thinking has been done by him' already, arguments 
considered and a decision arrived at. If my Honourable friend’s law were 
to be enacted, it- would mean that, for want of publication in a certain 
series, the sam'e point would have to be considered by another Judge 
although it has been decided already; and that too for the simple reason 
that its report has not been included in the authorised series and cannot 
therefore be cited. Under the present law, the Judge has the freedom of 
adopting or rejecting it as binding, which he always does according to its 
intrinsic merit. Many Judges have a very quiet and courteous way of 
showing disapproval. “Have you got any other authority, Mr. so and s'\ 
to cite on this point?”' or “Will you proceed further?” At present 
the matter is regulated by the educated sense of the fraternity called the 
Baw, via., the Bench and the Bar, which I think is a very wise and whole¬ 
some provision. If we now step in, in our ignorance of the real evil, I 
am sure, Sir, we will cause greater evils than those we seek to remedy. 

The Mover attacked private publications. I may at once and frankly 
assure my Honourable friend that I am not conducting any private legal 
magazine, nor have I any interest in any. My Honourable friend referred 
to the promoters of unauthorised magazines visiting the Members of this 
House and explaining the case from then* point of view. I fail to see why 
•they should not put their point of view before us. There is nothing wrong. 
We are after all ignorant of the inside of these things, and therefore there 
is nothing wrong in our getting at the true facts. I frankly confess, Sir, 
that I have derived most useful material from a person who has seen and 
given me information about private publications. I certainly think that we 
have no right, unless the higher interests of the State require it or public 
policy demands it, I say, we have no right here to interfere in what has 
grown into an honest living for industrious and intelligent people. Even 
on that basis, as my Honourable friend put it, the case for our non-inter¬ 
ference is strong. • What right have we to interfere with a number of 
interests which have grown up' and reasonably grown up under healthy 
competition wherein the talents of an intelligent section of our country¬ 
men, who would perhaps be otherwise unemployed, are utilized. What 
right have we to enact a measure, unless the higher interests of the State 
required it, which wall throw these hard-working men out of employment? 
There are at present roughly speaking 100 of such private legal publications. 
Assuming about 4 people are emploved on each publication, about 400 men 
are deriving 'their means of livelihood from this honourable source. Mav 
I know what interests of State require that these intelligent and hard¬ 
working men should swell the ranks of the unemployed? It is a practice 
in this House to trot out the analogy of the British Isles. The official 
Benches often do that. May I say therefore that in 1864 a similar measure 
was thought of in England: not so drastic as my Honourable friend’s and 
much less mischievous. In 1S64. Sir, the entire Bar of England met and 
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thev resolved that “it is best to leave' tbis matter to be regulated by the 
internal economy and good sense of the profession rather than that the law 
should intervene”. 1 have in my hand a cutting from the proceedings. 
In 1864 a general meeting of the entire English Bar debated the idea of 
Government supporting or interfering, and they rejected the idea of 
restricting the citation of legal decisions. 


This was the condition of things in other countries in 1864. .And my 
Honourable friend in 1928 is asking us in India to go back on all this and. 
put on the Statute-book a measure the l-esult of which will be to cut out a 
number of decisions which are very important, and to make law reporting • 
practically a monopoly of the Executive. If I were to give the figures 
to my Honourable friends of eases not reported in the authorised series 
the House will be surprised. • Well, my learned friend in his rnotussil 
court may afford to despise all this valuable legal lore, but we cannot in the 
Presidency towns afford to do it. Note the figures, Sir. In 1914-26, v’.e-, 13 ; 
years. 214 Privy Council eases were left unreported in the authorised series. 
Fancy, Sir, Privy Council cases, decisions of the last tribunal for India, 
loft out for want of space, want of attention or similar other cause. In 
other words in 13 years the volume of legal authoritative learning which" • 
was not made available to the legal public through the medium .of these - 
reports was 214 important eases. If Mr. Yakub’s rule were to prevail, 
these 214 cases would be permanently lost to our profession, for they would' 
not be allowed to be cited although they are Privy Council decisions and" 
therefore important. Is that wisdom? 'Then again,'Sir, in 1921-26, six 
y onr>. Full Bench cases were omitted. T will explain to niy non-lawyer' 
friends that a Full Bench means a Bench consisting of more than 2 
Judges, sometimes 8, at times even eleven Judges, embodying the united 
learning of a High Court. Full Bench cases are ex hypo the si. of special’ 
vnme and yet how many cases were left unreported by the authorised 
mpoi s. 3_ cases m 6 years. Now. Mr. Yakub says, all these-citations 
must be put a stop to. Not in the sense that the decisions should not 
lie regarded as authoritative if it did not deserve it, which would be 
sens] > o, nit in the sense that if any assiduous advocate happened to 
? y° ocl decision, he should not be allowed to even cite it. The present 
t ub is that if should not be regarded' as binding in authority. My Honour- 
7inJ7f goes further and says, that is not enough! 'it will not be- 
■houed to he cited even! The result will be that we may have new 
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opinion,, if we circulated it without any adverse criticism upon it at the 
right moment, it will have very mischievous consequences in the mofussil. 

I know the habits of the mofussil people, even sometimes of 'lawyers; they 
•do not discriminate between a Bill which is published in the Gazette of 
.India simply as an introduced Bill or one circulated for opinion, but some¬ 
times they mistake it for a Bill which is already passed and begin to act 
upon it. 

Now, it appears to me that my friend Mr. Yakub wants Government 
~to legislate against the private enterprise and the private business of law 
^reporting on the mere ground that they are quite a multitude—a multitude 
which he himself does not like. It appears to me as if he was asking 
irom Government a 'iaw against birth control on forensic publications. 
12 Noon •^ ow > ^ * s no ^ illegal,, not even illegitimate, to preach birth 
OCK ' control, but certainly it may be done often times in very very 
.bad taste, and that is the way in which my Honourable friend has done 
that in his speech when he unnecessarily attacked people and unnecessarily 
•criticised people -who are simply doing a public and private duty in printing 
law reports and making them available to the ordinary litigant world. 

I will now briefly go into the Statement of Objects and Seasons and 
see how far the objections raised are valid. 

“The ever increasing number of Lav Reports in India stands in need of check 
-and proper regulation. All sorts of law journals and reports, good, bad and in¬ 
different, are issued from different places.” 

Now, whose fault is that? It is the fault of the man who cannot choose 
for himself. In every sphere of life you meet with things which are 
good, bad and indifferent. But if that by itself will suffice as an argument 
for putting a ban upon variation and specialisation, then you may put 
good taste in your pocket and do nothing. 

‘‘Mostly the same rulings are sooner or later published in different publications.” 

The real position seems to me to be this. It is not possible to conceive 
• that one centre of legal publications can satisfy the needs of the whole 
of India and therefore a number of law reporters appear and do business 
in different parts of the country. 

‘‘Sometimes rulings which have ceased to be operative by the force of a subsequent 
ruling or change of law are published to swell tho volume of reports.” 

If this is at any time done, it must be done with a special purpose. A 
repealed ruling or a rejected decision may perhaps serve as history bearing 
on ia point of low, and if this were foolishly done without some special 
significance,, the law reporter, who does, it, will soon be detected and would 
be rightly discarded by the customer world. Also, Mr. Yakub has not 
given any instances for our elucidation that such rulings have been pubfish- 
-ed in law reports. 

‘‘With the same object numerous pages dealing with mere facts which have no 
hearing on the legal aspect of the case are also published.” 

I do not suppose that a law reporter would merely add to the volume of 
his report simply because he might swell the volume. It cuts both ways. 
It cuts at himself and it cuts (also at the customer. Why should a sub- 
•scriber subscribe to a law report which unnecessarily swells the volume 
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of facts, and why should a printer of law reports unnecessarily swell his- 
volume and *add to the cost* of production'ol his' boot? Evidently the 
reason seems, to be that if sometimes facts are given along with • a * ease, 
it is in order to elucidate the ruling and the judgment-in the case and to 
supply that particular cue which is necessary in legal argument and deei- 
s j oni _l_the cue about specialisation or differentiation between one set of 
facts and another—which is the governing factor in a legal decision.. .One 
case is distinguished from another not necessarily upon a law'point but 
even in relation to the particular facts in the case 

“Sometimes rulings published in one journal are published in another • after several 
months, tlius causing confusion and embarrassment. The number and volume of Law 
Reports is becoming simply scandalous and "requires check and regulation.” . ■ . . 

I do not see why Mr. Yakub should have said that. We are all human 
beings and we all of us love a scandal like a joke. ■ We tall of us want 
to hear a scandal now and then. Tout 1 for one, I may say.- have never 
heard a scandal against the multitude of law- reporters, but I have heard, 
a scandal which goes in the opposite direction. I have heard scandals* 
about heavy indolent lawyers, not minding their own business, taking up' 
other offices and other work on their hands, and then running back to 
their law coui-ts and just looking up things and trying to.-finish their 
business with a cursory knowledge of law. I say this, only because the 
law reporters have been attacked specifically here in this House by the 
Mover of this motion. I should fancy that if my Honourable friend Mr. 
1 nkub went ashopping, he might object to *a big show room because it 
presents a multitude of variety and choice and the necessity -of making 
up hi s nn'nd would oppress him. What he is.now proposing is something- 
like that. 


Turning now to a few points directly bearing upon the merits of this- 
motion, I would ask first of all, “What js the necessity for. this Bill?’’. 
My Honourable friend lias not- been able to make otfff the necessity for 
jins Bill at all. The two objections urged by him are the multitude of 
lav to ports and cost. My friend Mr. Jayakor has.already referred to 
that point and therefore I will not refer to it again. I would only point. 
on that m England there is.only one High Court and in order to publish 
fie judgments and reports of that High Court there are .already 7 or'8 
. reporte.vs always busy. Compared with that, the multitude of law 
K-ports inTndut certainly cannot be called very great. The real and 
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matter, and as pointed out already by Mr. Jayakar, if we look into the 
literature in the form of opinions received upon that Bill at that time, 
we will find that numerous opinions were received which went against that 
Bill. Of course, eventually it was passed and now it is binding. But 
my point is that the Act of 1875 already created an unreasonable monopoly, 
but that was tempered by the permission to Judges and lawyer*, to refer 
to and to cite other cases reported in private law reports. They Mere not 
barred then. What would happen if you bar them now as provided in 
this Bill is this. The effect will be that the authorised law reports Mould 
be an absolute monopoly, and we shall find that this monopoly u'ill have 
all the defects which every monopoly possesses. And what does >a monopoly 
do ? It prevents competition and therefore cuts at the very root of efficiency 
and cheapness of cost and other things. Supposing these private law 
reports were banned and excluded. What will then remain in the field? 
Only the authorised Ism- reports. As has been already pointed out by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar, there are grave defects which occur 
in and which are incidental to the'se authorised law reports. On the other 
hand, there are several merits which appertain to pi-ivate law reports, 
and among those, I may mention, first of all, cheap cost on account of 
competition land secondly*, the very great wealth of material in the form 
of facts and other things given along with the judgments. Then the 
reporting of these < unofficial reports is very exhaustive, it is certainly 
more copious than is contained in the limited field allotted to official law- 
reports. , Again, these private law reporters, very energetic and industrious 
people, supply guidance to the lawyer as well as the Judge. Are we to 
be deprived, I ask in all seriousness, of all these advantages vffiich appertain 
to private laM’ reports which is an innocent private business like any other 
business? Are we to invoke the heavy hand of law upon this private 
business wdiich.is innocent, which does not cause inconvenience to any¬ 
one and M r hich is positively useful to the lawyer n-orld and the litigant 
w-orld? If you put a ban upon these private law reporters it means 
y-ou restrict and narrow down the field of judge-made law or case law as 
it is called. As I have said. I am not a law-yer but I have a very vivid 
and interesting impression created upon my mind. say,, about 35 years 
ago when I read Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law for my law examination, 
and that impression which has abided in my mind up to this moment is 
that case law or judge-made law is really* the life and nervous system 
of the judiciary*. It supplies the spirit, the nerve centre, it gives fife as it 
were to the rigid bone framework of codified law'. Are we going to deprive 
the judiciary of all these advantages which are supplied by the case law by 
narrowing the field of its publication ? 

Now, my Honourable friend has made a great complaint against the 
increase in litigation, but he does not turn his eye to the right quarters 
if he really M r ants to put a stop to litigation. The remedies would be. 
you might limit the Statutes. Let us put a ban. a self-denying ordinance 
upon us. Members here of this House, and say n'e shall not produce more 
than a certain amount of Statutes or Acts during the life of one Assembly. 
But that M-ill never do. Here you see man competing with man and 
trying the fortunes of the ballot to get his name for introducing Bills. 
And Government, of course, are energetic and busy in their own way. 
When they have nothing ehe to do they will ransack their pigeon-holes 
in order to provide grist for the Legislative Assembly Session and bring 
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up Bills, good, bad, or indifferent, which may be urgent or which may 
not be urgent, and about- which there may be differences of opinion. 
Therefore. 0 let us enact a self-denying-ordinance against ourselves in the 
first place and limit this production of Statutes. Then you might reduce 
the courts and ask Sir Hari Singh Gour whether he is prepared to reduce 
the number of courts. On the other hand, he will be proposing the 
establishment of a new court, a court of courts, called the Supreme Court. 
Then you might pass—I am seriously suggesting this measure for reducing 
litigation for which I have always felt land do feel a great fancy—j-ou 
might pass laws for compulsory arbitration, because I have always felt 
that people unnecessarily go to courts of law, and if you provide for a 
compulsory resort to arbitration courts much litigation will be cut down. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What will happen 
to lawyers then? 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Again by purely voluntary acts we may curtail 
litigation. In brief, I may say that whereas my Honourable friehd Mr. 
Yakub should have really revelled in the richness and wealth of the legal 
resources provided by the private law reporters he has. sought to do a 
thing which really injures both the genius and the business of law making. 
It may not be uncharitable to say that what he really wants to do' is to 
remove the handicap which operates against the indolent lawyer. 


Mr. L. Graham (Secretary: Legislative Department): I should like 
in a few words to explain the attitude of Government towards this Bill. 

I cannot sny that we welcome it enthusiastically and I cannot say that 
it attracts us at all. But we have not decided to oppose it at this stage 
and our reason why rye came to this conclusion was that we felt that this ■ 
was not a case in which we could appropriately come to a decision unless 
we were placed m possession of the views of at least the Bench and the 
4 , * ' TT 0 n°urAblc friend, Mr. Javakar, and also my Honourable 
inen , ... ir Ian mngh Gour, as practising lawyers, have stated their views 
very expressly on this subject, and it- may be said that it is very unlikely 
that we should find any divergent opinion from the Bench as they have 
pu . L o us i er\ plainly that on this subject the Bench and the Bar are in 
..ccoryl. On the other hand we are under the impression that a good many 
rcpnrts , are published and the effect of those bad reports is that 
nm frequently misled. I do not say that the courts in which 
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sai3 in my previous speech, some agents of these publishers have been; 
going round and supplying materials to Honourable Members of this House, 
and as I submitted the other day, the power cf the capitalist is realty 
wonderful in these days. All the politics of this world L rotating round 
the axle of this capitalist movement. The same thing is exhibited here 
and we find that some capitalists who are making mene.v bv publishing 
these unauthorised reports are sending out their agents who have supplied 
pld, rotten material to my Honourable friends. The arguments which have 
been brought forward by my Honourable friends in opposing n % proposition 
relate mo'stlv to the defects in the publication of the authorised reports and 
they do not go to the root of my Bill. 

I believe. Sir, that the arguments which they have brought forward 
strengthen my ease instead of weakening it. I myself admit that at pre¬ 
sent the publication of the Indian Law Beports is not very satisfactory 
but what is the reason for this? The reason is this. There are so many 
other law journals and other soui'ces in the hands of the lawyers for case 
law that nobody ever cares to improve the publication of the Indian Law 
Beports and to place them on a more satisfactory basis. If my Bill is 
passed, then only the authorised series of law reports wall be allowed to 
be cited in the courts and I am sure then all the members of the Bar and 
the Bench in the different High Courts in India would try their utmost 
to improve the publication of the Indian Law "Beports and I hope that 
all the objections raised by my Honourable friends, namely, that some cases 
are Dot published and that overruled rulings are published in the Indian 
Law Beports, will be removed. I think therefore that in order to improve 
the law reports my Bill should be enacted into law. 

My Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour has referred to certain 
comments which are published in these law journals. I would submit that 
in order to derive the benefit of comments I would prefer the valuable 
commentaries which are published so voluminously by my Honourable 
friend Sir Hari Singh Gour himself in which nearly all the important cases' 
are ‘ skilfully criticised and commented upon. Illuminating commentaries 
like those published by my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour are 
more useful to the lawyers than these unauthorised reports published by 
adventurers. Certainty my Bill does not provide against the publication of 
commentaries on the law books and on that score I hope my Honourable 
friend Sir Hari Singh Gour vail not entertain any fear. 

Much has been said about the cost of the Indian Law Beports. The- 
reason is that the Indian Law Beports have got very few customers. 
Very few copies of them are printed because there is no demand for them 
on account of these other publications. If you put a ban on these unauthor¬ 
ised reports and. say that only the Indian Law Beports should be cited, 
a larger number of the Law Beports will be published 'and their cost will 
certainly diminish, and if the Government do not diminish it, the unani¬ 
mous voice of the Bar and Bench will make them diminish the cost of the 
Indian Law Beports. 

My friend Mr. Jayakar said that for certain political reasons certain 
Judges do not allow their judgments to be published. I am realty surprised 
to hear such an argument. If a Judge is straightforward and honest 
enough to deliver his judgment in the open court, where reporters of news 
papers can take down reports of the judgment, then why should he be so 
timid as hot to allow his judgment to go into the Indian Law Beports? X 
think that my friend was not serious when he advanced this argument. 

B 
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Mr. M. E. Jayakar: I was very serious. • ' 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Jayakar has more experience of the Higli Court than 
my friend Mr. Yakub. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Moreover, I consider that the accumulation 
of published judgments of Judges certainly to a great extent hampers the 
administration of justice and restricts the power of judgment of the Judges 
and it is not right that all sorts of judgments which do not enunciate any 
principle of law should be cited in order to restrict the free judgment of 
those on whom the burden of administration of justice lies. 

I do not think that this is the stage at which one should go deeply 
into tlie merits of the Bill. As I submitted before, if public opinion is in 
favour of the Bill, defects of drafting may. be removed when the Bill goes 
to Select Committee. At the pi’esent stage I have not been convinced by 
the .arguments that have been brought forward by my Honourable friends 
and I do not think this is a measure for which leave should not be given 
io obtain public opinion. I commend my motion to the House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill to regulate and improve the Law Reports be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INLAND STEAM VESSELS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Mnhammadan Itural): I move 
Hint the Bill further to amend the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917, be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Sir, water transport plays a very important part in the trade and 
passenger traffic of four eastern provinces of India, namely, Bihar and 
Onssa, .Bengal, Assam and Burma, A good deal of-traffic in these pro- 
\ uiecK is carried by inland steam vessels which are owned by more or less 
monopolistic concerns. The control which Government exercise over these 
inland steam vessels is laid down in the Act of 1917, No steam vessel can 
p \ for tiaffic m the inland waters of India unless it possesses certificates 
grant ed on certain conditions. In this long Act. there is only one 
small section, however, that lays down the conditions for giving 
Q CU ! un Protection to the passengers, and that is section 54. 
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years back when this question came to be agitated in the shape of a Resolu¬ 
tion. This is what the Honourable Sir John Kerr said on that occasion: 

"We have of course certain powers of control over the steamer companies under 
the Inland Steam Vessels Act. Under the provisions of that Act their steamers have 
to be surveyed and their officers have to be licensed by Government, and so forth. 
But we have no more power to compel steamer companies to provide waiting rooms or 
to 1 educe their faies than ve have the power to compel Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw 
and Co to provide waiting rooms for their customers or to sell their goods at certain 
■rates.” 

Then, Sir, he was good enough to continue in the following strain: 

"It is of course true that the comfort and efficiency of -the steamer services is a 
matter of some public interest, and we can if we think it justifiable make representa¬ 
tions to the steamer companies in compliance with any requests that are made in this 
Council.” 

That very clearly demonstrates the helpless position of the travelling 
public, so far as the amenities of travel in these inland steam vessels are 
'concerned Now, my Bill seeks to empower Government to prescribe the 
maximum and minimum fares and rates, and, secondly, to empower Govern¬ 
ment to make rules for the purpose of the appointment of advisory councils 
to advise steamer companies on all questions relating to the amenities of 
iiavel. And I maintain that in endeavouring to place these provisions on 
the Statute-book I am not asking for the recognition of any new principle. 
The Honourable Member in charge being also the Member for Railways is 
well aware that even in the case of Company-owned Railways such con¬ 
trol is exercised by the Government for the benefit of the public. Now, 
^Sir, so far as the position enjoyed by these monopolists is concerned, 
it is well known that they came to acquire this position by reason of the 
absence of some such control over their regulation of fares. There have 
been quite a number of instances in the eastern provinces in which indige¬ 
nous efforts at starting inland steamship concerns were defeated by these 
powerful combines with the help of a rate war. There are instances in 
which, when indigenous companies were formed for carrying passengers and 
goods, these combines so reduced their rates and fares as to make it im¬ 
possible for their indigenous competitors to continue. There is at least 
one case on record in which these big combines did not scruple to carry 
passengers absolutely free of cost; and not only that, they also used to 
supply sweetmeats to their passengers in order to attract them. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests) : Why do you complain 
of that? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: But these sweetmeats did not continue for long! As 
soon as the rival concerns were successfully wiped out of existence by 
these methods the monopolist concerns re-imposed their rates and went 
on increasing them, with the result that there is absolutely no chance now 
in these four eastern provinces of any indigenous effort being made again 
to start any steamer business on a competitive footing. Thus, the absence 
of a mini mum scale of rates has enabled these concerns to kill all com¬ 
petition, and the absence of a maximum rate has enabled them to charge 
.as high a rate as possible to the public for the services they render without 
paying heed to the numerous grievances of the passengers. I am not 
going to dilate on this point any further on the present occasion. This 
question has been greatly agitated in the Press and on the platform for 
.the last six or seven years in my province, and these grievances have 
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formed the subject of Resolutions and interpellations in the Bengali 
Legislative Council during all these years. But although the administration-, 
of this subject is a provincial subject, legislation has been left a central 
subject under the present constitution. That is the reason why I have 
to come up in this House with this Bill of mine. 

Sir, ever since my Bill came to be published, the Indian: Press in Bengal- 
lias, with remarkable unanimity, supported this measure. I do not know 
what attitude Government are going to take on the present occasion, but 
I do hope that having regard to the fact that all I want is to elicit opinions 
on this measure, they will not adopt an attitude of hostility. . Now, Sir, 

I do not know whether any objection will be taken on the score that Gov¬ 
ernment ought not to interfere in private trade iiv this ma nn er; I feel 
that that point is no longer open, having regard to the control which Gov¬ 
ernment already exercise through the administration- of the Inland Steam 
Yessels Act. The only question is as to what tlie extent of such control 
should be, and in this view of the matter, I do hope that neither Govern¬ 
ment nor the non-official European representatives■ in- this House will raise- 
any objection to my present motion. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I would like to offer a few remarks at this stage. Mr. 
Acogy always pubs his eases before us so briefly and fairly that it is 
always a delight to listen to him even if one may not a"ree with his- 
conclusions. I think however that I might take this occasion to point ' 
out one or two reasons why the position is not quite as stated by Mr 
Aeogy. In the first place he dealt with what he called the monopolist 
concerns. Now I would hke to point out to Mr. Neogy that the con- 
ccans So vInch he refers are not monopolistic in any shape or form and'- 
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interest an excellent service of steamers and satisfactory means of com- 
.munication, railway extension is in direct competition with. them. It 
will thus be seen that the position is really not a case of monopoly, as my 
Honourable friend attempted to malic out. I will now asli his atten¬ 
tion to a few figures which I have at hand. In the year 1914-15 (I am 
-taking a pre-war year) the articles imported into Calcutta, the principal 
entrepot port in the province to which my Honourable friend belongs, 
-amounted to 19 million odd maunds. In 1921-22 they were 23 million 
maunds. Those two figures are for the trade by country boat. The 
figures for inland steamers in the same period were 10 million maunds 
-and 9 million maunds respectively. The figures for the export trade of 
Calcutta were as follow’s. In 1914-15 there were 8 million odd maunds 
exported by country boat and 13 million maunds by inland steamers, and 
m 1921-22 8 million maunds by country boat and only 9 millions by in¬ 
land steamers. Therefore you will see, Sir, that in both cases the figures 
for the latter iperiod 1921-22 by inland steamer are less than the figures 
for the 1914-15 period. You will also see that the trade by country boat 
is larger than the figures for inland steamers. Where therefore, may I 
-ask, is the monopoly? 

In regard to the rates of passenger fares, it would perhaps not be very 
convenient to give the House a long list at this moment but I have here, 
and will be pleased to show to my Honourable friend at any time, a 
statement showing the comparison between the railway fares and the 
steamer fares for third class passengers, the effect of which is to show 
that the steamer fare is less than the railway fare. Further, if the sug¬ 
gestion be that the steamship companies ax*e charging too much, let us 
look at their dividends, which are low. If you take the average of the 
-dividends of the two large companies for the last ten years, you will 
find that it is only between 6 and 7 per cent.,-—not a big figure when 
y ou consider the enormous value of the block that has been at work, 
that was purchased mostly at a favourable time and that to replace those 
-vessels would cost a great deal more money. The figures for the other 
company are strikingly similar, and the dividends are merely a decimal 
point better for the same period. 

Then my Honourable friend should remember the' difference in the 
law of carriage. A railway is not a common carrier; a railway is pro- 
tectech whether it is a Government-owned or a privately managed rail- 
■way, under the provisions of the Railway Act of 1897, whereas in the case 
•of the inland steamship companies their rates cover liabilities as com¬ 
mon carriers and they are subjected to the provisions of the Indian Car¬ 
riers Act, 1865; they are common carriers and have to undertake a great 
deal of liability which attaches to no railway company. 

I think, Sir, therefore, that the position is not what Mr. Neogy ap¬ 
peared to think. 

I was one of those brought up to hesitate very very seriously before 
I ever asked Government to interfere with trade. It is one of my stand¬ 
ard beliefs that the less interference trade gets from the Government, 
the better' for trade. My general attitude towards Governm'ent’s inter¬ 
ference with trade is one of no affection but for the policy of "hands off’’. 

I think I have dealt with most of the points made by Mr. Neogy and 
certainly most effectively disposed of his suggestion that there is any 
monopoly in the matter. As I said, Sir, Mr. Neogy puts his cases so 
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very reasonably and so commendably briefly that I have no desire at. 
this stage to carry the arguments any further. 

I would hardly ask the House to throw out his motion if the House 
really feels that it would like it to be circulated, but I think that the. 
reasons for circulation are really not good. It means a certain amount 
of expense and throwing a certain amount of work on companies and 
Local Governments to put up their answer, which is hardly justified. 
But with these few remarks I leave it entirely to the House to decide 
whether they think that Mr. Neogy’s motion for circulation is one that 
they should support or not. 

Hr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have 
been always of the opinion that inland shipping companies like the rail- 
vays which carry public passengers, mails and also goods are pmblic 
curriers and should always be regulated and controlled by Statutes of the 
State. While the railways are in a way controlled by Acts and Statutes 
ot the State, the steamship companies in the eastern part of India—1 
cannot speak of the Bombay side—are not controlled by any Statutes 
of the State. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has just now cited in¬ 
stances showing how the monopolies concerned have fought, against and 
crushed indigenous attempts and prevented them from developing in the 
Bengal province. My Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, alluded to 
the fact that country boats have all along been competing with steam¬ 
ship companies. I should not be surprised to hear a few minutes later,, 
when my Honourable friend Sir George Itainy speaks, that the railways 
have been finding great obstruction and great competition from the 
bullock cotts, and there are at least 50 millions of bullock carts in the 
country. But this is the first time that I hear, that Indian India hears,, 
that the small country boats, the little Inchcapes of our fishermen who. 
n.au our country boats, are fighting with the steamship companies that 
friend- 1111 ' 0 e<1 ^ “ V frieucl Sir Walter Willson, Lord Inchcape and his- 
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convenience of passengers; and it is now high time for the enactment of 
legislation for the convenience of passengers by inland steam navigation 
and also for regulating rates for passengers and goods on that system of 
public carriers which cater for millions of 'passengers and carry heavy 
tonnage in goods. 

- Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, as I understand it, the object of this Bill is to add to 
the participation of Indian steamship companies in the carriage of passenger 
traffic along the inland waterways, and the reason why I believe my 
friend Mr. Neogy has introduced the Bill and now is asking for its cir¬ 
culation is to make it easier for new companies to thrive by making it impos¬ 
sible for the established British companies jbo try and cut Indians out of that 
business. The step which Mr. Neogy proposes is one which is very essen¬ 
tial, because the history of the subject shows that throughout the very 
many years that these inland lines of communication have been utilised 
for the purpose of traffic, the English companies under the very many 
dii'ect and indirect benefits that they enjoy owing to the peculiar and' 
unfortunate method of formation of Government in this country, have not 
only managed to establish themselves, but they have al&o managed to 
keep the Indian companies out of then proper and legitimate share. Sir, 
in this regard the proper and legitimate share of Indians is not merely a 
friendly co-operation with the foreign companies but the proper share 
ought to mean the complete elimination of the foreign companies from 
inland navigation in order that the inland lines of communication should 
be provided with carriers owned and controlled by Indians. The reason, 
Sir, why this is necessary is brought out by my friend Mr. Neogy in his 
clause which deals with the maximum and minimum freights and fares. 
Now, Sir, the scandal of rate wars against Indian companies has teen of 
such a long duration .and there are so many cases of such rate wars being 
carried on against Indian companies that I will not waste the time of the 
House by quoting any examples. But attention must be drawn not 
merely to the rate wars which are public, however abominable, but to the 
private pressure put upon Indian shipowners by British companies and their 
representatives in this country in order’ to induce them to wind up their con¬ 
cerns, occasionally with the temptation of large bribes and sometimes with 
the threat of the impending rate war if the company does not cease to run its 
steamers along the routes which have been monopolised by these foreign 
organisations; and, Sir, as the subject matter of the Bill is merely referring 
to the inland steam vessels, I shall merely put before you an extract from 
the evidence given before the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee by an 
Indian company, which is specialising in this particular kind of traffic and 
that company is the East Bengal River Steam Service, Limited, Calcutta. 
Run under the most efficient Indian management, backed up by one of the 
first rate capitalist's of Bengal, this Company with its adequate capital 
finds it difficult to carry on, because of the British opposition and that 
opposition. Sir, works in a variety of ways. I will just quote to you one 
or two of them with your permission. In their statement to the Mercantile 
Marine Committee, this Company stated: 

“Even Indian shippers intending to ship jute by this Company’s vessels to Indian 
consignees, such as mills owned by Indians, are restrained from doing so, by the 
threat that they -will find difficulty in securing -space for goods intended for the 
European mills and also in shipping from the stations where this Company’s vessels 
do not run.” 
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Now, this kind of threat. Sir, works in two ways. First of all, owing to 
the impending threat the Indian Company is not able to go in for a larger 
number of steamers. Then, as they have a few steamers in their posses¬ 
sion, they arc not able to provide regular adequate service at all the ports. 
The result is that not merely does the British Company threaten to ex¬ 
tinguish the Indian Company directly but they put pressure oh the shippers 
as well. Of that the example I have just quoted is an illustration. But, 
Sir, they sometimes go further; they even threaten the life of the company 
itself, as the statement of the East Bengal River Steam Company reads: 

"Even the Honourable Mr. Mackenzie of Messrs. Macneill & Co. threatened as in 
so many words that unless we sold or made over the management of this company’s 
business to them they were determined to crush our company.” 

This, Sir, is the statement of a. very very respectable firm in Calcutta, 
whose representative when challenged at the time of the oral examination 
by the representative of the British shipping interests on the Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marino Committee stated as follows: When he was asked by Sir 
Arthur Froom to withdraw the above quoted reference he said: 

' ‘\ iy™ kke mine would not have put it in the statement if it had not been a 
true fact.” 

This, Sir, is a kind of manoeuvre by which Indian interests are not 

1 r.M. allowed to come foiward in inland shipping. At the moment 
of course it is not necessary to take up the wider question and 
? ( . csist [ TOm the temptation of doing so. But I do not understand how 
it is possible for any group of men having the interests of the Indian com- 
mumty at heart to oppose a Bill of this nature at any stage, because this 
i.iil v.uH cnubie new Indian companies to come into the inland waterwavs 
lathe. Personally, I wish the. Bill was made much stronger than it is. 
>u as my Honourable friend Air. Xeogy believes in moving slowly, I do 
hope that the Government will not put any difficulties in°his w,ay, and 
mat, m order to show their bond fides in this connection, the Government 
will give all proper facilities to the Mover of this Bill to see it through the 
various stages. ° 


Sir, with these words, I support the motion before the House. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
wavs): I do not propose. Air. President, to speak at any length to-day on 
1 s "h]cct of tins Bill. Briefly, the attitude of Government is that thev 

n ° in °T>V°smg the motion for the cir- 
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The second point is that maximum rates are necessary in order to prevent 
•extortionate demands from the public in places where the steamship com¬ 
pany may have something of a monopoly. 

It may be convenient perhaps if I say a few words on the latter point 
first. My Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson has .already given some 
very sound reasons for doubting whether it is really true either that the 1 
-steamship companies have a monopoly or that they are misusing such 
advantages as their position may give them. I do not want to go over the 
same ground again, but I think the supporters of the measure would do 
well to consider, before they decide to press this proposal for maximum 
.rates, whether they have really made out their ease. I should have supposed, 
that if the facts strongly supported my friend Mr. Neogy’s proposal, he 
would have been able to bring tefoi’e the House to-day concrete examples 
of big increases in rates and fares, and would have mentioned actual rates 
which prima facie were excessive for the distances over which the goods were 
carried. It is possible, of course, that he proposes to reserve his facts until 
some later stage of the Bill, ,a.nd that he was unwilling to go into great detail 
to-day. But my point is that at some stage it will be desirable, and 
indeed necessary, in order to make out a case for maximum rates, that fact 
should be adduced to convince the House that this kind of control is 
necessary. 

The Honourable Mover said that he was not asking the House to accept 
nny new principle in this matter, and that for the imposition of maximum 
and minimum rates there was ample precedent to be found in the fact that 
G-overnment possessed a similar power in the case of Railways. I do not 
•think, Mr. President, however, that the railway precedent will really 
•establish his point that there is no new principle involved. In my view: 
there is a very substantial difference between the two cases. When the 
railway is set up, the company or the railway administration is granted a 
monopoly of the traffic over the line, and the power to prescribe maximum 
and minimum rates is closely connected with the existence of that monopoly. 
If no such power existed, then in theory at any rate it might be possible 
for the railway company or the railway administration to make their rates 
so high as to impose a very serious burden upon traders and passengers. 
But in this case neither the Government nor the Legislature has conferred 
upon the steamship companies any monopoly. It is perfectly open to 
any one to put a steamship or other craft on any of one’s rivers, and begin 
to carry goods and passengers. In this country I do not Imow of any 
exact parallel for what is proposed in this case, that is to say, the imposi¬ 
tion of maximum and minimum rates where there is no monopoly. 
Whether it be the introduction of a new principle or not, it is at any 
rate a novel application of principle. 

There is another point about the maximum and minimum rates which 
are proposed. The idea of the minimum rate is that it will enable new 
companies to start and to take a share in the trade, but I do not clearly 
understand what exactly is supposed to happen after they have once started. 
Let us take a concrete case. Supposing there is a particular section of 
the river Brahmaputra; let us say, in Assam, where the existing si earner 
-company (or companies) provides a service adequate for all the traffic 
■offering. A minimum rate is prescribed which makes it impossible for them 
'to reduce their goods rates in order to meet competition, and a new com¬ 
pany starts and puts on its steamers to compete against the existing 
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companies. The original steamers are assumed to have been adequate for 
the traffic, and with the addition of new steamers the inevitable result 
in such a case would be that none of them would be able to carry goods 
at a profit; the competition would go on exactly at it does ,at present both- 
companies carrying goods at a loss. Now, it does not seem to me that 
in that way you are doing very much to enable the new company to 
survive, because, unless it had very considerable capital behind it, in all 
probability the older company would still be able to survive the longest 
and eventually remain in uncontrolled possession of the field. It seems 
to me exceedingly doubtful whether in a case of that hind the remedy pro¬ 
posed would be effective. Indeed, unless some kind of monopoly is 
intended, I doubt very much whether the imposition of maximum and 
minimum rates is appropriate at all. If there is to be competition, you do' 
not get the advantages of a competitive system unless practically uncon¬ 
trolled freedom is allowed to the competitors to fix their own rates. This 
is n point which I personally consider requires much closer examination 
than the Honourable Mover gave it. 


Finally, Mr. President, for I do not wish to go more fully into, these 
matters to-day, I conceive that there might be very great practical incon¬ 
venience in fixing what the actual maxima and minima were to be. 
It would be almost impossible, I think, to devise .a system on railway lines 
by which the minimum or maximum would be a uniform rate of so much 
a month. For one thing, as one knows, rivers in India change tfieir course 
and the distance between two points on the river may be quite different 
in one season or one part of a single season than it is in another. ’ But 
quite apart from that, there is this further difficulty that for particular 
sections of the river the steamship companies may be exposed to severe 
competition from the railways. There are cases that I know of where the 
river makes a big loop and tlie railway cuts across the chord. In such a 
case, in all probability, if the steamship companies are to v get any traffic 
at all, they will have to keep the rates between these two points at a 'very 
low level. Now, if a uniform minimum rate were fixed, low enough to 
enable ihe steamship companies still to compete with the railways on such 
sections, it would dn all probability'- be too low to produce any' effect at all 
m any other section, of the river. If. on the other hand, the minimum. 
ia>e was fixed sufficiently high to prevent I’ate cutting in most sections of 
the riven it might also be too high to allow the steamship company to get 
any traffic at all between these two points. In that case the * system 
v.ouifi produce a result quite unintended. I am sure, bv the Mover, 
namely, to < brow the traffic entirely .into the hands of the railwav. or 

Kr* : - B V' y JI TTo , nrt , l , n ' a ! ,le friena 1)115 suggested, into our verv for¬ 
midable rivals the bullock-cart. 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy: Sir, I was not surprised to find my Honourable - 
friend. Sir Walter Willson, taking up the cudgels on behalf of bis old love, 
the inland steam vessel concerns, but, Sir, I should have expected him 
to devote some little attention to the pamphlet which I remember to have- 
laid on his table and which, if he had read it, would have obviated the 
necessity of his referring to some of the points to which he has made 
reference. Sir, he has hurled certain statistics at my head. I can assure 
my Honourable friend that I am not very much perturbed by statistics. 
As a matter of fact, I hold in my hands very long tables of statistics in 
connection with this measure of mine. But I do not want to tire the 
House by going into them on the present occasion. My Honourable 
friend's intervention has, however, served another useful purpose, because, 
although this question has been agitated in my province at any rate for the 
last 7 years, we have not succeeded yet in eliciting any definite reply from 
the steamer companies concerned. Representations were submitted by 
the Government; letters were written by standing committees appointed 
at public meetings dealing with the grievances of the public, but the 
steamer companies have maintained am attitude of supreme indifference. 
As a matter of fact, my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson’s state¬ 
ment is for all practical purposes the very first statement that we have 
got in reply to some of the charges against the steamer companies. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has stated that the rates charged by 
the steamer' companies are based on the rates charged by the railways. 
Well, I find in the green pamphlet, a copy of which I supplied to him, 
that as early as 'February, 1926, the Secretary of the Standing Committee 
of a public meeting addressed a letter to the steamer companies concerned, 
fin which they make the definite allegation that the fares are based on no- 
fixed basis as to distance, etc. Definite allegations like these stand un¬ 
rebutted. Although two years have elapsed, no reply has been vouchsafed 
by the steamer companies concerned to this representation. Then again, 
with regard to the low rate of dividend paid by these steamer companies. 

I hold in my hand a newspaper extract which states that for the year 
1926 the dividend for the year was 6 per cent, on preference shares and’ 

> 8 per cent, on ordinary shares. I do not know whether my Honourable 
friend, Sir Walter Willson, gave 8 as the percentage of dividends. 

Sir Walter Willson: I gave the average over the last ten years of 61 
per cent, and that included 8 per cent, for 1926. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Very well, Sir. With regard to the dividends I have 
a copy of the abstract of the balance sheets of two of these companies for 
the last few years. Not being an expert in these matters, I entrusted 
these figures to a friend of mine, who might be called an expert, and this 
is what he says. He says: 

■" “The explanation (of the low rate of dividend) is not very difficult to find. And 
that is that an unduly large amount seems to have been transferred to the reserve and 
block account and only a small percentage of the dividend is transferred to tho 
current account so as to argue that the company is not making much and cannot 
afford a reduction in rates and fares as demanded or even finding the ordinary finances 
necessary for the public using their services.” 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): The name of your friend? 

Mr. E. C. Neogy: Well, all that I can say is that he can be taken to 
be au expert in these matters. 
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Sir Walter Willson: Is he a writer on the subject? 

Mr. K. C. Heogy: He is. 

Sir Walter Willson: Then you may take it from me he is no expert. 

Mr. K. G. Keogy: how, Sir, my Honourable friend says, the less the 
Government interferes the better for the trade. Cei’tainly better for the 
British trade. That has been our experience in the past. The non-inter¬ 
ference policy of the Government has been responsible for the fact that in 
Bengal we do not possess a single indigenous company carrying on passen¬ 
ger traffic in the vast inland waterways of our province, although there 
were several attempts made in the past by several concerns, but in each 
and every ease these concerns failed, not because of any want of custom, 
not because the facilities afforded by the existing steamship companies were 
adequate, but because of the unholy rate war. I should like to see my 
Honourable friends, Sir Darcy Lindsay and Sir Walter Willson, getting up 
to support this rate war, a war which, as I said, in one instance permitted 
those monopolistic concerns to carry people free of cost and supply them 
with free refreshments into the bargain. 

Sir Walter Willson: And they had a band as well. Don’t forget that. 

Mr. K. C, Heogy: Yes, they had a band as well. That is the sort of 
non-interfering policy of Government which commends itself to my Honour¬ 
able friend very much, because it helps British trade. 


Xow, Sir, I come to my Honourable frieud Sir George Itniny. He says 
theiu is some distinction between the railways and the stcam'ship com¬ 
panies in logaid to the question of fixation of maximum and minimum 
Jams .He said the railways, even the private railways, are admittedly 
gnm cd n monopoly and therefore there is some justification for fixing the 
\cil, Sir, I do not propose to quan’el about words. The steamer 
companies may not be granted by the Government in so many words , a 
monopoly; But what is the exact position? I want my Honourable 
mend to lmestignte the matter and find out whether as a matter of fact the 
pI earner companies by their own action and by virtue of the poliev of inaction 
, oil owed by Government have not established themselves in the position 

TV 0 }. ,?• At d ° 0S nofc nt n11 maUer whether the steamer companies 

st.mod frankly a, monopolistic concerns or helped themselves to acquire 

Tl i] l°y h3 \°. acquired that position, then certainlv there-is 
v.. ’ : • \' n " rcmnc * on winch my Honourable friend can seek to draw the 
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have absolutely no grievance against the present concerns, that the pre¬ 
sent concerns are quite capable of handling the traffic and they are doing 
it most admirably. Nothing of the hind. My Honourable friend has got 
no justification for making these assumptions, particularly in view of the 
statements made in the green pamphlet, a copy of which I have supplied 
to him. 

Both my Honourable friends, Sir Walter Willson and Sir George Bainy, 
have assumed that there is a good deal of competition between the steamer 
companies and the railways. If there is, it behoves my Honourable friend 
Sir George Bainy as Member in charge of Bailways to examine this matter 
either from the point of view of the public or from the point of view of 
the railways, the public which is affected by the steamer companies, or 
the railways of which he is in charge. Let us see whether the steamers 
or the railways are likely to suffer from this competition or whether the 
railways are taking any undue advantage of their position as monopolistic- 
concerns as against the steamer companies. Let us be fair to both the 
railways and the steamer companies. 

Well, Sir, I do not propose to take up any more of the time of the 
House in view particularly of the fact that my motion is not opposed either - 
by Government or by my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917, be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INTEBEST BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to limit the interest 
charged on loans of various kinds in British India, and to bring the law 
in conformity to the needs of the people, be circulated for the purpose of' 
eliciting opinions thereon. 

Sir, on this occasion I do not propose to go into the merits of the Bill 
in detail and would confine myself to a brief statement of the objects and 
reasons with which this Bill is intended to be introduced. The main object 
of this Bill is that it is designed to prevent the accumulation of interest 
for long periods and thereby save many a debtor from the clutches of 
covetous and clever creditors. Sir, we all know very well that the pros¬ 
perity of a country depends mostly on the progress of trade and commerce, 
and the progress of trade and commerce depends to a large extent on the 
method of moneylending in the country. The unsatisfactory condition of 
trade in this country to my mind is greatly due to there being no proper 
and sound method of regulating the moneylending business in this country. 
The object of this Bill is to regulate the moneylending business in suoli 
a manner that it will not bring ruin on the debtor and dislocate his busi¬ 
ness and also may guarantee the creditor a just and proper amount of 
interest on the money advanced by him. The Bill seeks to stop the 
accumulation of interest for long periods as well as unconscionable and 
usurious rates charged by the speculating moneylender. The provisions of 
this Bill are not a new invention. They provide for the recognition of 
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:.that sound and businesslike rule of Hindu Law known as Damdupat by 
which a creditor cannot claim interest more than the principal money 
-advanced by him. This rule is even now applicable in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and in Berar in cases in which the debtors are Hindus, while in 
the town of Calcutta it applies to cases where both the pai’ties are Hindus. 
My Bill aims at making the rule universal and applicable to all classes 
and communities throughout the whole country. This Bill is not introduced 
in the Assembly now for the first time. It was in 1922 that an effort was 
made to bring a measure on the Statute-book. On that occasion, the 
Honourable Sir William Vincent, the then Home Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, made the following observations: 

(The Honourable Member then sat down in order to find the quotation.) 

Mr. President: The House stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
' Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : Sir, when the House adjourned for Lunch 
I was just going to say what the Honourable Sir William Vincent said at 
.the time when this Bill was introduced in this House in 1922. He said: 


■ obiect which TB7TTn e ^ be LT in TVf his 1 Ass , eml)1 7 has a great deal of -sympathy with the 

■ deSdfo? iSr iSrZ^yho^ haS ” V,eW ’ to 


Then, again this Bill came before the Assembly in 1923 and on that 
' I !!f-f f en Member m charge of the Bill also expressed his sympathy 
to the -RU) jec ° 16 , Bj l ’ be sa * d that there were certain objections 

MemJL* l m n acc ,° 1 un , t ,? f wh l ch they GOuld hot support it. -Honourable 
lembeis mil see that those objections have been met by clauses 2 and 4 

•able ST' Bl1 ^therefore the reasons which led the then HoTom- 

Bill M S iqU I? 81 ’ 8 ! l °- ° PpOSe the BiI1 do not ho]d S°od as regards my 

Honourable^ Mr Hal'* mtr0d ? Ce « similar Bdl ** asked far "and the 
•*onw I hav« +i opposing it on behalf of Government said—I am 

Sir,' the experience oflhl V ? u f ne ’ . but of course that matters little. Now, 
IJsurious 6 ]^!^ 10 ^^^ 16 !??!^ 8 ^'^' 1 !!'^ 6318 haS > le f ly that tto 

' beyond a-certain ifw ^ a l 8 P VldeS no remed 7 to stop accumulation 

merit may have taken 7nt7S77 fT® °*J*7 Step . S Which the Go ^ e ™- 
-of the Usurious 6 Loans Art lh f ttT ,7 ^.omjuiry into the working 
eminent wilT noi obteoT M ! 11656 c l rc ™mtances I hope Gov- 

opinions thereon Of course Tdo ni f % eliciting public 

to accept the principle of the Bill ^What I tmf n ° r f 1 ® Governm ent 
- may be allowed to be circulated W-Xi? 1 * ls merel Y that the Bill 

to find out what the opMion te of the plfetT ^ ™ ma * be abl « 

y p s not oppotTfor Mreularion^ I hopellTtl ^ 

,onowod 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces: Nominated Non- 
Official) : In 1928 I introduced a Bill in the Assembly which I named as 
the Moneylenders Bill, and the main clause of the present Bill is one of 
the clauses of that old Bill which had 14 clauses. That Bill of mine 


was opposed on some technical grounds by the Government. That Bill 
was divided into three main groups, one was for the registration of money¬ 
lenders, another was for the granting of receipts by moneylenders for 
all payments received by them in satisfaction of their loans, and the 
Third contained the main object which the present Bill has got in view. 
The first two were of course very controversial matters, namely, registra¬ 
tion of money lenders and the granting of receipts. That Bill of mine 
was drafted after an Act which was passed in England. After the objec¬ 
tions that were taken in the Legislative Assembly in 1923, I drafted another 
Bill which I presented in the Council of State in 1925. There was another 
Bill in the Assembly in 1922 by Maulvi Abdul Quadir, at the time I had 
my Moneylenders Bill. That only wanted the amendment of the Act of 
1839 and if the Act of 1839 had been amended and the Act of 1855 had 
been left intact, then the remedy which he was seeking would have been 
■of no value at all. I put down the last clauses cf my Moneylenders 
Bill in the Bill which I produced in the Council of State in 1925. Some¬ 
how or other there was a misapprehension in the House and leave 
to introduce the Bill was opposed by Government. I simply wanted to 
find out whether there was a sufficient body of opinion in support of my 
- Bill and I called for a division. I found that all the elected Members of 


the Council of State supported my motion. Amongst them were Sahib- 
zada Aftab Ahmad Khan,, the Nawab of Loharu, Mr. Barua, Sir Ebrahim 
Haroon Jaffer, Mr. fi. P. Karandikar, Mr. Ali Buksh Muhammad Hussain, 
Raja Sir If amp a 1 Singh, Raja Pramada Nath Roy, Mr. Baza Ali, Sir 
D. P. Sarvadhikary, the Maharaja Bahadur of Dumraon, Lala Sukhbir 
Sinha, Colonel Umar Hayat Khan, Mr. Vedamurti, Mr. Zahir-ud-din and 
myself. Those who went against me were the Government^ Benches. 
Seeing that there was public opinion in favour of the Bill, I reintroduced 
■the Bill in the Council of State again in tlie Simla Session and Govern¬ 
ment, realising that public opinion was in favour of the measure, did not 
•-oppose my motion and that Bill was allowed to be introduced. Un¬ 
fortunately the term of the Council of State came to a close and further 
motions were not moved. My friend Maulvi Muhammad iakuh has 
■brought the same Bill with a little amendment. AH the clauses of my 
Bill are there excepting clause 3 of the present Bill which is at present 
law, namely, the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. I am not sure wha 
led my Honourable friend to put this clause in the present Bil when it 
already stands as law. I do not want to say anything) about clause 3 
which is already the law of the country. My remarks are only about the 
other clauses of the Bill. I want to place before the House the con¬ 
sistent demand of the country for the introduction of a law on the hues or 
the Hindu Law of Damdupat. An attempt was made to introduce a 
in the United Provinces Council, but that was rejected on ie ,, £ 

it was not for the provincial Council to pass sueh legislation. j 
a Bill similar to my Moneylenders Bills was J^rodueed m 
Legislative Council and passed. Before I 800 , the la Mnlnm- 

as interest is concerned was governed by Hindu -paw 1 _ •> ‘ 

madans do not allow any interest at all- As all sorts of people vere 
living in India, Muhammadan courts administered Hindu Law and the 
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Bast India Company also administered the law according to Hindu Law. 
In 1854, an Act was passed in Parliament which stated that the agreement- 
which has been entered into must be taken into consideration by the courts, 
and that interest must be allowed according to settled terms. As soon, 
as that law was passed in 1854 in England, the Indian Council of 1855 
passed a similar law. At that time there was no Indian representative 
and they could not realise how far the Indian population would be affected 
by it. That was not represented in the Council and the result was Zamin- 
dari estates have been dwindling and zamindars and agriculturists have 
suffered immensely by the Act of 1855. I have collected statistics for 
many districts in my province and I find that 80 per cent, of the zamin- 
daries have passed out of the hands of zamindars into the hands of money¬ 
lenders alone. I collected some statistics about the tenants also and I 
find, that tenants in the United Provinces taken as a whole have been 
paying a rate of interest which amounts to 100 per -cent, per annum. 
Sometimes the debt accumulates to such an extent that the tenant can 


never hope to get rid of it even if he went on paying during his whole 
life. The present position of a tenant under the Act of 1855 is' that if 
he borrows any sum of money from a moneylender he practically works 
thereafter for that moneylender as a labourer, cultivating the soil for the 
benefit of the moneylender and. nob getting! enough to eat for himself, 
while the bulk of his earnings go into the pocket of the moneylender. I 
will repeat for the benefit of this House a. sentence or two which I said 
when I introduced my Bill in 1923. I introduced my Bill on .the 15th 
lebiuary, and on the 13th of that month the High Court of Allahabad 
had passed a decree in a suit on a bond. The House will be shocked to 
hear what the accumulation of interest amounted to in that case. The 
original sum borrowed was Us. 400 and the decree eventually passed was; 
- 01 or practically 67 lakhs. This case was published 

m the Pioneer of the 15th February, and the decree was made by Mr. 
Justice Peeves and Mr. Justice Golral Prasad. Again in the' Calcutta ■ 
High Court m a case decided by Mr. Justice Chatterji and Mr. Justice- 
learson sitting on the Appellate Side, a man who had lent Es. 850 to- 
ns son-in-law claimed Ps. 7,16,800. I have a large number of cuttings- 
oi a similar nature which show tlie 'extent' to which a loan may be accu¬ 
mulated in the course of year’s. They do not. generally re'ach the huge 
sums I have mentioned, but from my own experience I can say . that-a 
rupees very frequently amounts up to Ps. 43,000 or 
xts. 4,000 with the addition and accumulation of interest. And if the- 
ovemment would take a little trouble and ■ obtain' statistics for a period 
ot two years or so of the money decrees passed together with the original 
w°/ ;°7 l°ans, they would find that- sums lent have accumulated 

not ten-fold or twenty-fold but a hundred-fold. That is the state of affairs 
m the country'in spite of the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. That 
Act allowed the reopening of transactions and left to the courts a great 
2 discretion to determine the rate of interest. But in practice we 
v jl h? n aU dR £ GTUls UP 0 * the presiding officer of the court and what 
-..‘ewJie.fates. Some presiding officers consider that. 2 per cent per 
S vT ’ S a Very W rat ? of kafceresfi, while others hold that 8 annas pel- 

security 1 "Tw th g °° C 7*% ° f !? terest wWch can be all owed 0 n good' 
per coni- -n t d that, even to-dav decrees are passed allowing Ps 3-2-0 

P «nt pee on loans advanced to poor people, who nSt onl/tali 
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money on proper security but have even mortgaged then houses to the 
moneylenders. In the streets of Delhi any on© desiring a loan of Es. 100 
on jewellery worth Es. 200 will be unable to get it at less than Es. 3-2-0 
per cent per mensem; so that in two years time if he has not repaid 
the loan he will lose the jewellery it it is worth two hundred. This 
state of affairs in a purely agricultural country hire India is telling verj 
hardly on the people. The reason why capital is not forthcoming for 
industries in this country is not the reason which many able persons have 
thought to be ’ the one. The reason why capital is not employed for 
other purposes is that the moneylender finds it safer and much more pro¬ 
fitable to lend his money to the poor agriculturists and zamindars 

Mr. President: I want the Honourable Member to lealize the distinc¬ 
tion between a motion for circulation and a motion for consideration 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I was just making these remarks 
for the benefit of the people who will form their opinions after the Bill has 
been circulated, so that they might give due consideration to these facts 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests). May 1 just point out 
to the Honourable Member with your indulgence that when long speeches 
are made on a motion for a Bill to be circulated they come in the way 
of other Members who liave to introduce Bills There are many Bills 
still awaiting introduction left over from the last Session 

Mr. President: That is no concern of the Honourable Member who is 
speaking 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But it is the concern of the House. 

’ Mr. President: Mr. Yamin Khan. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; I am sorry, Sir, if the House will not 
give due indulgence to the great calamity which is overtaking 80 per cent, 
of the population of India My friend Mr. Joshi is very anxious about the 
class which he represents in this House > I want to point out to him 
that this Bill affects that class which he represents a great deal. 

- Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 point out that I am more anxious than the 
Honourable Member for the passing of the Bill. 

t 1 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am very glad One very important 

‘i r m portion of this Bill," Sir, is clause 5, and I think this will not 
entail anj hardship upon the moneylenders at all if thej get 
usufructuary mortgages on the loans which they advance. In that ease 
the zamindar or the agriculturist or anybody can redeem his property with¬ 
in sixty years’ time; and that is a great safeguard which I had put down 
for the moneylenders. There might he a misapprehension in the minds 
of certain Honourable Members here while lending their support or deciding 
on which side they should vote whether this Bill entails any hardship at 
all on the moneylenders. This only wants to force them to bring their 
■suits in the court as soon as the interest accumulates to a hundred per 
cent. ' Beyond that, they should not be allowed to let their capital earn 
ftn interest which is going to be accumulated, and the real debtor is not 
paying off anything towards the satisfaction of the interest; it is only 
forcing the moneylender to bring his suit and the debtor to pay off some 
thing ror regularly 'to pay off his interest to the moneylender, which will 

i «* 
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bo in the interest of both the moneylender and the debtor. There 1 are 
'many many Acts which have been passed for the protection of people who 
cannot protect their own interests, like, the Court of Wards Act. In that 
Act protection is given to the man who wants to squander away his pro¬ 
perty and that property is taken by the Government under their manage¬ 
ment. " In a similar way, Sir, there are many other Acts which afford 
protection, and it is only an Act which aims at the protection of ' those 
people who cannot see to their own interests. I may, Sir, point out that 
this law is at present prevailing in Calcutta proper, in Beiar, in the Bombay 
Presidency, in many Indian States, and when it is administered in such 
a vast area of India, I do not see any reason why this law should be taken 
away from other provinces which are administered by the British Gov¬ 
ernment. The Calcutta High Court and the Bombay High Court have' 
held repeatedly that the Act of 1855 does not take' away the law of 
Damdupat rule and they are still adhering to that law in spite of-that 
fact, but there has been a contradiction that if the debtor and the creditor 
both are Hindus, then the law will prevail, but supposing that the debtor, 
is an Englishman or a non-Hindu, then this law will not prevail. If the 
creditor is not a Hindu but the debtor is a. Hindu, then this law will not 
prevail; so the Hindu will have to suffer if he is a debtor but his creditor 
is not-a Hindu, and a Hindu creditor has to suffer if liis debtor is not a 
Hindu. I want that, tbe law should be similar and should be administered 
in tlie same way to all classes of the population; and of course. Sir, as I 
say, I have said enough on this occasion and that will be quite sufficient 
oi 1 onourable Members when they have to vote on this motion; of course 
I will reserve for a future occasion the statistics which I have got in mv 
'House S10n ’ Wlt ' theSe remarks ’ S ’ r ’ 1 su PPort the motion before the 

■q-' Mr - F ' W - Allison (Bombay: Nominated Official): It is impossible^ 
M J V to sympathise with the object aimed at by the Honourable the 
Movei, because the crushing burden of agriculturist indebtedness in this 
country is a grave and serious evil which must claim the attention both of 
onlJ - ail 4 ° f th ? legislature. If the Honourable Member could 

f r-fiv.f.r 06 1,S ?°* Se tbat l” 3 present proposals would afford a practical 
and effect ve remedy for this evil, he would have tlie support of everyone 

Honourable 1 U , tr ' bllte to , tb e courage and perseverance of the 

wKh thf same eS l 1°* of Previous Bills which have 

able the Mover liimseif, I fear that h£-present^ente^Se mlf s.i TT 
something in the nature of a forlorn hope . P kt 8eem to ba 

The. most important part of this Bill is c l ause 2 which - 

a universal extension of the rule of Damdumf IV V • practically 

some parts of India. I may say in th.tl h 15 - tlH effecfcive in 

culars .the Honourable Member to so . m « important parti- 

h.-'vKci, it is COTBnea ;t, presSt on Jt,-? ■ b, ? 0, ? d t1,e 

^ dW - it SIS 




bre-vity some of the principal objections to this proposal of the Honourable 
Member. The rule of Damdupat in* fact is a primitive expedient suited 
only to primitive communities ■ and introduce in primitive times, when’ it' 
afforded the only form of protection to the debtor against his creditor: 
In modem times it is out of place. It is contrary to the generally accept¬ 
ed idea of sanctity of contract. It undoubtedly tends to restrict the flow 
of. credit, >and from that point of view is objectionable. In practice it 
may and frequently does cause real injustice to the honest moneylender; 
and what is perhaps the greatest objection of all, it is easily evaded by 
the- dishonest moneylender and affords him the strongest temptation to 
become dishonest. Experience shows us that even within the present 
limits of its operation it fails to attain the objects which the Honourable 
the Mover has in view- For these reasons, which have been repeatedly 
stated in this House,' the Government would have opposed the motion if 
the motion had been to advance the Bill containing this clause to a further, 
stage. 


•With regard to clause 3 of the Bill, the remaining operative clause, 
the' Honourable the Mover in his Statement of Objects and Seasons has not 
- explained what is the advantage of this clause. I followed his speech 
with the closest attention, and I could not discover therein any good reason 
for supposing that the addition of this clause, which is a mere repetition 
of sub-section (I) of section 3 of the Usurious Boa ns Act with the provisos 
omitted, and also without the 1 further sub-section, could afford additional 
protection to any debtor. However, this motion is merely a motion for. 
circulation, and-in view of the magnitude of the evil to which I referred, 
if the House is of opinion that the proposals of the Honourable Member 
might afford any possible avenue of relief, it might be worth while to' 
explore it. I desire to state clearly and explicitly that the Government 
do not at present accept or approve the proposals in the Bill, and are not 
in any way committed to its principles. Subject always to this reservation, 
if the House, in spite of patent objections,' desires that the Bill should 
be circulated, the Government will not oppose the motion, but leave- the 
decision to the free vote of the House. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub ; Sir, as I stated in making this motion, 
my object ,at present i^ not to go into the details of the clauses of this 
Bill. Certain objection has. been raised why I have inserted clause • 3 
which ;already forms part of a,law on the Statute-book of the country. 
But,I think, Sir, that in order to safeguard the interests of the money¬ 
lender the insertion of that clause was quite necessary. As I have just 
how explained, after public opinion has been obtained and we find that 
there are certain definite, suggestions or certain definite objections to the con¬ 
struction of the Bill as it is. constituted at present, when the Bill goes to 
the Committee stage, we can amend the wording of the clauses, and I' 
tope that from the Select Committee the- Bill will come out in a form which 
.would be acceptable to-the'House and to the country in general. It 
would not be right if I were to' waste the time of the House by going 
into, the details of the Bill at present. I hope. Sir, that the House will 
realise the gravity of the situation, and every body will accept that the- 
.hardship-which usurious loans in the. cotmtry are inflicting unon the ngri-' 
culturist and the ;zamindar classes is very severe and certainly nee^s our 
.grave attention ;..and it-is to meet this"hardship" that I have introduced this'- 

' ' ' ' ; o .2 
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ir ' , lv ,_. tllB House mil allow at least that public opinion should be 

oblLi wS,;t M rwoniB, Shy I again love my -Rill to t.hc vote of toe 

House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

<<tw the Bill to limit the interest charged on loans of various kinds in British 
India and to bring the law in conformity to the needs of the people, ho circulated for, 
the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon." . -•!••• 

The motion was adopted. ■ ' 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BTLL. 


Amendment op Section 141. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi, Divisions : Non-Muham¬ 
mad on) : Sir, 1 propose to take a very few minutes to move this motion 
which stands against my name, namely: 


' “That the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code (Amendment of section 141), 
be referred to a Select Committee." . 


Those of the Honourable Members who are not- familiar with the provisions . 
of section 141 of the Indian Penal Code will indulge mo if I tell them, 
what those provisions are. Section 141 of the Indian Penal Code defines 
an .unlawful assembly, and it says that an assembly- is unlawful—I leave’ 
out the unnecessary words—if its object is "to commit any mischief or 
criminal trespass, or other offence" or if its object is "to enforce any right 
or supposed right." Now, these two clauses in section -141 have .given, 
rise to a great deal of misunderstanding on the part of the subordinate’ 
magistracy. As Honourable Members are awara, section 143,- which' 
prescribes the punishment for the offence which I have just now been 
reading about is triable by any magistrate. - An honorary magistrate and 
stipendiary magistrate of inexperience do not really understand what is the 
meaning and purpose of these two clauses, .with the result that there has 
)een a great, deal of waste, of .time on the part of the court, counsel 
and parties. concerned; and my sole object in coming forward here is to 
assist the Government for the purpose of clarifying the law- If the Gov¬ 
ernment oppose my motion, I shall withdraw my motion,,, immediately, 
because I do not stand pledged to any particular amendment. T have- 
tried to put in clearer, language .what appears to, me both obscure and. 
ambiguous. . . . , . . 


O Now, Sir, with these Words, I shall explain 'my ''amendmfent. As Pei 
gards-clause 3 where it says "to commit any mischief or criminal trespass,, 
■or other offence”, the difficulty is what is the meaning of the. words 
"other.’offence”? Does it mean: cjusdem generis With ‘‘mischief, dr' 
criminal trespass ’ or does it mean any other offence defined in the Indian. 
Penal Code?- If it is ejusdem generis, then if excludes from the purview 
oLclause 3 a very large number of offences relating to .person and property, 
which are defined'and made punishable by Chapters XNI and XVH of* 
tfdo*-n "other’ offence” means all dffences piuni^l"’ 

necessity of th tbi? d r n P< ^ al Code; then 1 d ° nbt ^erstand what is the' 

. ; y this clause to commit any mischief or criminal trespass." 
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“Why not say “to commit any offence”? That is my first objection to 
plause 3. Passing on to clause 4, the ambiguity lies in the words “or 
to enforce any right or supposed right”. Any right does include supposed 
right and what is the meaning of ‘‘a supposed right”? If it is a supposed 
right or any right protected by the earlier provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code, that is to say, the provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating 
to ‘general exceptions given in sections 76, 79, 96, and 97, then surely 
these general exceptions override the special provisions of this law. The 
language, therefore, in both cases is capable of improvement, and in try¬ 
ing to redraft these two clauses, 1 have merely carried out the purpose of 
the Legislature and made the meaning perfectly clear. 

If the Honourable the Home Member or any other spokesman on behalf 
of the Government has any objections to my Bill, I shall be very happy 
to' withdraw it. I do not wish to press it to the vote of this House, 
because what I am trying to do is to clarify the law, and if those who are 
responsible for the administration of law do not want the clarification of 
the law, very well, Sir, I shall be glad to withdraw it. 

Mr. M. Keane (United Provinces: Nominated Official): Sir, the Hon¬ 
ourable the Mover has made a very fair offer in the course of his speech ; 
he said that if the Bill was opposed he wap ready to withdraw it. The 
Bill must be opposed for various reasons, but I need not in the face of 
the-undertaking that he has given enter into great detail on the subject. 

I am all the more anxious not to enter into detail, because for personal 
reasons I would prefer to support if possible the Honourable Member. I 
realise how very sincere he is in his legislative efforts and I hope some 
day to find myself in the position of supporting one of bis Bills. Blit in 
the case of the present Bill, Sir, I wish to point out certain objections 
His first point is that the Legislature must have bad some other mean¬ 
ing in their mind when they put in the words ‘‘other offence” in section 
.141 rather than the obvious meaning. The section as it stands in the 
Indian Penal Code says that if five or more persons assemble together 
they will be considered to be an unlawful'assembly if their common object 
is to commit mischief or criminal trespass or other offence. The drafters 
of the Code could not have used the word '‘offence” in any casual manner. 
They had already considered in section 40 of the Code ^wh at exactly was 
the meaning they were going to attach to the word offence They 
had not treated that word lightly- They had discussed the matter 
several times before they came to a satisfactory definition of the word 
“offence”. They asked themselves ‘‘What shall we say is^an offence ? 
Tlicv replied in the most comprehensive manner, and said, . We will define 
the word ‘offence’ ns anything made punishable by this Code VC W 
comprehensive. But they reconsidered the question and said We wm 
go farther than that” end then they added “anything punishable under 
any special or local law,” and even after that they added more to e 
definition of the word. After all this toil and labour, these drafters were 
not likely to have forgotten what meaning they should attac i to e 
word “offence”, and when they came to say that if the common o jee 
is to commit mischief or criminal trespass or other “offence , they con d 
not use the word “offence” lightly. I put it to my Honourable hiend 
whether they could have forgotten what they had said after t ie\ a 

snent so much time and labour in defining offence in section 40. ey 

had said something like criminal trespass or “other unlawful action . i 
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might have reference only to criminal trespass, but when they definitely 
put down the word "offence” on which they had spent bo much iime and 
labour, they’ must have intended that the word should beai the meaning; 
that, the Penal Code gave it. My Honourable friend said that this word 
has given great trouble to the subordinate magistracy.. I was, I am a sub¬ 
ordinate magistrate, and I can say that I have much experience of the 
subordinate magistracy, and I cannot rem'ember that' there was cver-nny 
difficulty felt in regard to this matter. So far as I remember from my 
Joint Magistrate days, no one has had any difficulty in believing that the 
word “offence” meant offence. Why should we have any difficulty? We 
(have so interpreted it. No one' has contradicted it; no High Court has 
attempted to contradict it. And now my Honourable friend brings for¬ 
ward this little Bill from his laboratory (laughter) and tells the House 
that the word “offence” has been giving difficulty to the magistracy. 
Sir, I don’t think this clause needs any further drafting than the draft of 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee or whatever the Committee was. I cannot 
believe that the Honourable the Mover is correct in saying that they did 
not realise the meaning of the word and he is now trying to give their 
meaning a more felicitous expression. 


The second point that he deals with is more important than this which 
is really a matter of drafting. The second amendment that he innocently 
puts before the House would be a public disaster if it were carried. He 
says—we return to the section again. The section reads that an assembly 
of live or more persons would be designated an unlawful assembly if the 
common object is by criminal force or show of criminal force to enforce a 
right or a supposed right. My Honourable friend says that that was not 
the meaning of the Legislature. Their meaning was, if the common object 
is by criminal force to enforce or defend a right to which a person is not 
entitled. I do not know myself exactly what the meaning of his draft 
is; he says “to enforce or defend a right to which a person is not entitled”. 
A person is not entitled. What person has the Honourable Member in his 
mind? Any person in the wide world? There is practically nothing 
.that some person or other is not entitled to, but possibly he had in his 
mind Members of the Assembly (laughter) the unlawful assembly of five 
.or more persons. If that is so, then we might have a position in' which 
the enforcers and the defenders had joint rights, one side enforcing law¬ 
fully and the other side defending lawfully, and both lawfully exterminat¬ 
ing each other. (Laughter). That is an impossible situation. The 
Honourable Member’s point appears to he, first of all, do you think you 
are entitled to a right? Then go for .it; let the law be considered later. 
It is the old motto, borrowed I believe from' the other side of the Atlantic : 


"Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just. 
But. ten times lie who gets his blow in fust.” 


That is the Honourable Member’s view.' The fact of the matter is that 
wc should be going back, as has been pointed out by almost every body 
with whom I have discussed the question, we should" be going back to a 
state of private war. The Honourable Member wishes to establish not only 
the right of private defence but a right of private attack. That is not to 

-min;™ V °r G affairs , at least we bavG g° ne beyond that. It is not only 
e face of the clock back, but it is putting the hands of time 
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hack 10,000 years. We liave been all this time in the course of evolution 
trying to establish the rule of law to displace the rule of force. - The 
Honourable Member comes forward now and says, force first and law 
afterwards. That is an impossible situation. Even in International dis¬ 
putes wo have gone beyond that position. We have been very busy with our 
'Leagues trying to establish a rule of law. Great nations now have first 
to seek the judgment of their peers as to the legality of their actions, and 
we know, we have reason to remember that in 1914 a great nation did 
think that it was entitled to a certain right and proceeded to enforce it 
and in doing so to overrun a small country; we know, and we are not 
likely to forget that it cost us and half the world precious blood to prove 
them wrong. And what do we gain by effecting the change proposed by 
the Honourable the Mover? As far as I can make out, all that the Honour¬ 
able Member says is that we would harmonise the rulings of the High 
Courts. It is a very good thing to introduce harmony between these 
august bodies, but not at the cost of upsetting the whole of the principles 
on which we have been administering our criminal law. Our law is aimed 
definilely at orderly administration; what we want is orderly administra¬ 
tion, and the section as it stands has given us for three quarters of a 
century that orderly administration. I would therefore beg the House to 
leave the section as it is. 


The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): Sir, in view of the fact 
that the Honourable and learned gentleman opposite intimated that, if 
his motion was opposed, he would withdraw it, and in view more particular¬ 
ly of the very lucid statement made by my Honourable friend Mr. Keane' 
of the objections we entertain to the Bill,—in view of these things, I 
should not be justified in detaining the House for more than one or two 
minutes, and I only rise to say a very few words. I feel that I should 
.be lacking in courtesy to the Honourable gentleman if I said nothing at 
all in view of the fact that he at the outset explained that his only object 
was to assist Government to clarify the law. Well, Sir, I should be sorry 
if he or anybody else here were to suppose that we are not very desirous 
of availing ourselves of assistance from whatever quarter, however unexpect¬ 
ed, and it is really with a sense of great regret that I feel that I am unable 
to accept in this matter the particular assistance proffered by my Honour¬ 
able friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. His object is, as he put it, to clarify 
the law, and after the detailed explanation which my Honourable friend 
from the United Provinces has given, the House will realise that the pro¬ 
posed clarification of the law is calculated to inspire not only the greatest 
apprehension in the minds of Government but to result in the very gravest 
dangers to public security with which they are charged. I shall only 
say that the objections in brief to the proposed amendment are, that 
there is no difficulty in the legal interpretation and that the amendment, 
therefore is unnecessary. It is not required because the clause in its 
present form is not in point of fact in conflict with other sections of the 
Code. It is further objectionable in view of the fact that ft would bring 
this section of the Code into very violent conflict with another section 
of the Code.' And, finally, it would introduce into the law a most danger- 
bus and anarchical principle. It is for these very cogent reasons that with 
the most profound regret I must decline with many thanks the assistance 
proffered by Sir Hari Singh Gour. . T 
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Sir Hari Singh. Gour: Sir, as, I stated at the commencement of my 
speech,’ I was trying to clarify the law, and if the Honourable Members 
on the opposite side ....... 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member desires io withdraw bis 
motion, He is not entitled to make a speech. 

Sit Hari Singh Gour: I beg leave. Sir, to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


THE CHILDREN’S PROTECTION BILL. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 1898, be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

Honourable Members are aware that this is the Children’s Protection- 
Bill which has been before this House on .a previous occasion. At that 
time I sought to protect minor children, from contamination by raising the- 
so-called age of consent from ]*2 to 14. and from 12 to 15 outside marital 
relations. Ihis House, with the assistance of the free vote of the Gov¬ 
ernment. supported both these clauses and on the third reading, a formal 
reading, when the motion was that the Bill be passed, the Honourable 
the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, put on the Whip, with the 
result that those Honourable Members who had supported me. clause by 
clause, by telling majorities, bad to vote against the passing of the Bill. 
I then pressed for a similar Bill which I reintroduced in the House in 
the following Session. And thereupon Sir Alexander Muddiman brought 
m a diluted Bill raising the age of consent from 12 to 13 inside marital 
lections,, land 12 to 14 outside marital relations, and he gave me an 
undertaking, which I shall presently read to the House,, that that was 
a half-loaf which I should accept and that he would circulate my own 
Bill to the Local Governments and then decide whether to support my 
Bill oi not. Honourable Members will remember that it is upon that 
assurance that I withdrew my Bill and I have now reintroduced this Bill 
for the purpose of reinforcing the arguments which I then advanced and 
*! c ’■ Wl 1 ’ , e passage of time, have become stronger and stronger jstill. 
nv io other day. I had the honour of presenting a petition signed 
n no ess - inn 6,000 men and women of India pressing upon tlie Gov¬ 
ernment the desirability of saving this appalling race suicide by raising 
the age of consent from 12 to 14, and tbe ladies have been pressing for 
the laismg of this age not merely to 14 but to 16 and even 18. My Bill 
‘ lr ', 111 comparison with tbe popular demand in tbe country, is a very 
moderate measure, and I hope that the Government will. not offer any 
obstacle to the passage of my Bill, talcing advantage of the deserted 

ihai ''JL Wl,,Cl i mus \ bc seeing behind me. It.must not be assumed 

ttiose Who have not come here. are opposed to my Bill On the 

4<SM, md ' 1 feel confulRnfc thai! - 51 tbe .V were here, the majority of them 
.nnve supported my measure. 

HraWii DaS ( ° n ’ ssa Division : Non-Mulinibmndan)Except the’ Madras, 
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Sir Hari Singh. Gour: 1 say, Sir, that this is not a measure of social 
reform. I say it is a measure of humanitarianism,, in which every man 
ahd woman,, whether an Englishman or an Englishwoman, India n, Muham¬ 
madan, or Parsi, must combine, to stamp out this great national evil. If or 
w ^ a( l ,j s .^e result ? The result of this law is early marriages early 
cohabitation and the birth of offspring which, according to the statistics 
which have been collected by the medical authorities, come to the 
appalling percentage of 33* per cent, f read, Sir, on the last occasion, 
an extract from the Census Iteport, which points out that on account of 
the early marriages, the growth ot consumption in this country is appalling; 
' " nd thaL a lar 8 e percentage ot young mothers die on account of early 
maternity. I, therefore, submit that the measure is intended not only to 
s-ave these mothers, to prevent matricide, but also to prevent infanticide,' 
and I appeal, to the Government who have abolished human sacrifices 
and stiff ce, not to permit this appalling human sacrifice that is going on 
m this country in consequence of early cohabitation. Sir, if you want, 
the people of India to pull their weight amongst the nations of the world, 
if you want the people of India to become a strong and vigorous race, 
you cannot stand in the way of this measure which is intended to safe¬ 
guard immature children and prevent early cohabitation. We have been 
reading in the newspapers, accounts given of speeches made in the House 
of Commons, of Indian babies weighing H lbs. and 2 lbs. Sir. whether 
they weigh li lbs. or 2 lbs., one fact remains and he who runs may see 
that the debility, the weakness of the Indian people, is due to these' 
early marriages and early motherhood. The life of the people, according 
to the insurance statistics, is not even half of whiat it is in England and 
other European countries. The reasons cannot be all climatic. One reason, 
is the pernicious habit of early marriages and early cohabitation which 
is sapping the manhood uand the womanhood of this country. It is an) 
evil from which not only the persons directly concerned suffer,, but it is 
an evil, which cannot be described as anything but a national calamity. 
What is the result? You have a child aged 11 or 12, wedded to a man 
or a boy who is at school. Early cohabitation prevents him from pro¬ 
secuting his studies in the schools or colleges. She herself becomes a 
mother when she is about 13 or 14. After a year or two, if she is at' 
school, she has to give up her school education. After a year or two, 
the child dies. The parents are in mourning, the relations are in mourning, 
the neighbours are in mourning, and the poor boy says, "I Was a father; 
my son is dead; I cannot now learn in the school or college; I cannot 
prosecute my studies.” And the. poor girl who has with the last drop of 
the blood of her life tried to save this baby becomes an easy victim to 
consumption or other diseases and probably dies. This is the result of 
early cohabitation and I ask. can any Englishman in this House fail to 
sympathise with a motion which is intended to better the social condition 
of the people of this country? Wc have been told, and we shall be told 
again that while in ihe abstract my motion is perfectly right—and copious 
words of sympathy will be lavished upon my motion—the Government 
are not able to support my motion because, forsooth there are adminis¬ 
trative difficulties. How. Sir, what are -the administrative difficulties? 
They su\ the difficulties arise from the fact, that it will he very difficult 
to prove whether the girl is 13 or 14. I answer. Sir, that these adminis¬ 
trative difficulties exist throughout the Indian Penal Code. Wherever 
' there is an offence which deals with the age of the man or the woman' 
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these difficulties exist. The difficulty is there. Under the present law 
you have the age of consent fixed at 13 years. Have you not that 
difficulty? Before the amendment of 1925 the age was 12 years. Did 
you not have that difficulty then? You had that difficulty, and if you 
are trying to exaggerate these difficulties for the purpose of opposing a piece 
of social legislation to which the popular party in this House and the 
people at large outside the House - stand committed, you are doing a 
disservice to this country as the custodians .and trustees of the people of 
this country. I ask you, therefore, Sir, to take your courage in both 
hands, stand up and say that you will stand -by our side in this measure 
of national reform, in this measure of humanitarian reform, in this measure 
of mercy to the people of this country,, and you null find that you will 
have earned the blessings of the people of this country and of the genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

, I «ay, Sir, that I introduced this measure for the raising of 
the age of consent and I withdrew it upon an understanding that Gov¬ 
ernment would not stand in the way of it. I wish to read to vou a 
passage from the speech of the Honourable the Home Member. This is 
the speech to which I refer. When this Bill of mine was before the House 
and a counter Bill was introduced by the Government, and I gave notice 
of amendments for raising the age of consent, this is what the. Honourable 
Kw Alexander Muddiman said: 


down q "> te franU ? tkat >, if * cim ‘ ies the amendments that are 

I shonld 5 Sdf&S"' 1 ,’ 1 *" “• "> «* ««'» P>«» »•»> 

—terrible threat, and T am awfully afraid of the Council of State 
(laughter)— 

'merits to whiriTmv m/nd^T 1 f ®? 1 that ? - was i usfcified i« accepting those amend- 
without WsuLtZ 1 COnceal 11 f ?”? the House-is naturally inclined 

so faras Tolav tW ^ al Governments and Local Administrations. I will ,go 

are on the nVht 1 at* T h , mt f : hat tll e amendments m Sir Hari Singh Gour’s name 
were Vreno^ °^ ce ™ d > if Local Governments 

committing the bovprnm^™* * e T I, that would be another matter and—without 
pernalh-^e inclledT acce^ SSf / ha 7T n ° • ™thority to do-I should 

mo that 'the Bill I now l.rl “ fl! ? • v, er , ef °i' e ’ tlle .Position is this. It seems to 
rnnended. il w oZ- hnt w to - if it is , amended. If it is 

period . . . Pass,. but it will certainly not become law for a considerable 

Council of State— 016 ‘^ e Hill xvould have .received from the 

‘yon must, recognise that^ou^must saj ’ to % conservatives on the one side, 

•sites', ’’ My ° n •**. i . 

**««* that my amend: 
measure was to be passed in 1995 ° f l aci that the Government 
spokesman on behalf nf Crwm / ^ ou be presently told by the 
Z™ « ,ate as 192^7 Hous * ^ enacted » 

ffio working of the measure ' Sir to gam experience of 

m my mind in 1925 and I drew fho^+t le ; J b]ection that was uppermost 

thp that if we were to Z ^ attentlon Home Member to 

ere to pass this measure as a temporary measure,. 
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giving relief until my own measure was ripe for legislation, 1 was pre- 
pS to withdraw my amendment, and I understood that so far as my 
measure was concerned, it was not to be prejudiced by the temporary enoet- 
ment of the measure which became law in 1925. 1 have read to you, 

Sir, the words of the Honourable the Home Member. Is there anything 
m that speech to suggest that by the passing of that measure in 1925. 
my owu measure which 'whs then pending was in any way to be prejudiced 
And if there is anything to suggest it, I hope, Sir, that you will use 
the weight of your vote and authority in voting down the Government 
if they trotted out the argument that ’we have not had sufficient time to 
gain experience of the working of the Act of 1925. Sir, I feel strongly 
on the subject;. I have been at this measure for the last 4 years, and 
I feel that it is my duty to my people and to my country that I should 
speak on this occasion in unmistakable terms. The Government, I. sub¬ 
mit, have been accused of being a reactionary in social matters. Motives 
have been ascribed to the Government that it is easy to govern a weak 
people. If the Government oppose this elementary piece of justice, Gov¬ 
ernment must rest content with the charges levelled against it that 
the Government, is an enemy of social progress because its strength lies 
m the weakness of ihe people 

Sir, I move, 


Eai Sahib Harbilas Saraa (Apnei-Merwaia. General): Sir, I rise to 
support the motion made by my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
No question of principle is involved in the Bill. The principle underlying 
the Bill has been accepted by Government as well as the public. The object 
of the Bill is only to afford greater protection to-girls than they are entitled 
to get under the present law; and, I think, public opinion on the question has 
become sufficiently mature since the passing of the last amendment of the 
section in the Penal Code to admit of this House passing ihe present 
measure. So far as marital relations go, the Bill is an indirect attempt to 
introduce reform in the marriage institution of certain communities in this 
country, which reform has long been overdue Sir, in my opinion and 
in the opinion of ail sane people, no girl should be subjected to all the obliga¬ 
tions of a marriage, m which as a rule she has little voice in this country, till 
she attains full maturity. And no girl in this country could be said to 
attain even partial maturity till she is sixteen years of age. It is true we 
have to move slowly in this country owing to the peculiar social conditions 
prevailing here but taking even the most restricted view of a girl’s rights, 
we can say that no husband has a right to subject his wife to cohabitation 
before she is fourteen. We know that so far ag marital relations go this 
measure will not act as a proper remedy. The only proper remedy is to 
prohibit child marriages. But even if only to give our recognition to the 
rights of girls, we must pass this measure. Out of marital relations, 16 is 
the proper age, which has been fixed. Sir, T support the motion 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: Sir, I think it is desirable that. I should 
intervene at. this stage in the debate in order that the House may be at 
once informed of the attitude of the Government in this matter. In spite 
of ihe great importance of the subject which has been explained in language 
of so much force and eloquence by the Honourable and learned gentleman 
opposite, I do not intend to speak at length because, for reasons which will 
- * ■ .presently be apparent, it is not my present pmpose io deal in detail with 
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the merits of the Bill. Mo one will deny the Honourable and learned Mover 
the' virtues of courage and persistency. Without courage and persistency 
no great reform was ever achieved.. With the general and ultimate objects- 
which Sir Hari Singh Gour has in mind in promoting this legislation no one 
With any feeling of hiimanity and public spirit could fail to have sympathy. 
Throughout all the controversy,, sometimes angry and acrimonious, which 
has been aroused, few, whatever their opinions may be, will be found to 
deny that the problem, with all its ramifications, has a vital bearing oh some 
of the most, fundamental conditions of national life. With these general 
and ultimate objects Government has a deep sympathy, interest,and concern 
proportionate to its own great and special responsibilities in the matter. 
They yield to none in their desire that progress should be achieved as rapidly, 
as circumstances permit, on.the basis of an enlightened -public opinion and 
of a well considered and efficacious lav'. Now, Sir, at this stage J. want to 
say one word on the quotation which Sir Hari Singh Gour made from my 
predecessor, Sir Alexander Muddiman’s speech. I was not present in the 
House at the time and I am not in a position to interpret with authority 
what, was in the mind of Sir Alexander Muddimnn. But I do not think 
that it would be reasonable to infer that what Sir Alexander Muddiman in¬ 
tended then to com'municate was that, the consequences of that very im¬ 
portant piece oi legislation passed in 1925 were not consequences which in 
further discussion of this great, and important question ought to be taken 
info consideration by this House. 


' The position, then, is this. Two years ago. hy Act XNIX of 1925, a 
very important modification was made in the law. On previous occasions, 
in 1923 and 1924,. other amendments of the law were made which had some 
indirect bearing on the general problem which is now before us. The amend¬ 
ment effected hy Act XXIX of 1925 in one respect brought the Indian law 
m advance of the present English law on the subject. Now Sir there are 
manifest clangers in. drastic changes in fhe criminal law at short intervals, 
not the least of which is that it occasions uncertainty in the' publib mind' 
as to the actual state of the lawd In matters of this hind, unless the public 
mmd is m a reasonably close contact with the modification of the law' 
there ,s the danger that the law may become, if not ineffective, at least less 

Mrr7 e U ^ n - q frS 1 o h ° Uld point out - als °. to emphasise what 
ell from |Rai Sahib Harbilas Sard a, that there, are other methods by 

enntnfnS 18 - compl .^ atcd problem may be approached, .and one of those is 
Vi?! a V. RhortI - v come b6fore a Select Committee of 

fficliEd to ^ Wh, S. f? pourable Member has himself promoted. I am 
whatever ?oX B ™ hl . m -. though I am not saying this with any prejudice. 

^ r nClpl6S ° f Slr Hari Sin ^ four's Bill—I am inclined 
m-oh^m iT+o f i j f, ver Y Pt-aeticn! and useful way of approaching the 
deal the T^stion of child marriages; It is fhe 

opltto ■ ’ possibll,f >’ of abdd marr!naes w thch give the opportunity,, the 
secrecj. and m some cases I have no doubt the temptation to commit the 

wouffilvu hS ? T SGn w?T OUld p0Tln ! isc and Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill 
voum further .penalise. Wliatever mav -be the precise expedient odonfrd 

gKvU to Vnref V ?, f of tbe <n«*Hon which rennires our 

Smost fepoTtanee thnf d ^ aet,ca l con9 ’derail on. It is therefore of the, 

- mpoTtnnce that we should examine carefully and estimate t he result 
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lliat have beeu achieved. The interval winch hab elapsed since the last 
amendment of the Indian Penal Code is not a long one for this purpose. 
But we have already called for detailed reports from the Local Governments . 
on the operation of the amended sections, and for purposes of comparison, . 
on the state of affairs in thq five years preceding that amendment. Some 
of these reports have been received and they contain information of a very 
interesting and valuable character, though I must candidly ad'mit to the 
House that at the present stage several Local Governments have reported 
that they are not convinced that the amendment of the law has been in 
operation for a sufficiently long time to enable any really accurate and sound 
estimate to lie arrived at of the results. That represents the views of those 
Local Governments which have so far replied), and 1 have no doubt that 
similar views are likely to be taken by others. That, however, is not and 
obviously cannot be the conclusion of the affair. On receipt of these reports - 
it is the intention of the Government of India, if the reports appear to render 
further enquiry necessary, J tc appoint a strong committee of officials and 
non-officials to undertake a comprehensive survey of the whole question 
with a view to further action. An inquiry by such a committee would, it 
may be confidently anticipated, discharge the very important 
4 3*.m. function of stimulating and concentrating public opinion as well 
as, in the more direct and positive direction of investigating and formulating 
the lines of further possible advance. In view of these definite steps which 
the Government of India have either taken or have in contemplation, I 
should venture to suggest to the Honourable Member that his proper course - 
would be not to press the present motion for the consideration of the Bill 
which,, for the reasons above mentioned and having regard to the course 
which they themselves contemplate, Government would not be in a position 
lo support. If an amendment were made foT the circulation of the Bill 
for opinions I should take no objection whatsoever lo that course. 


I have only one word more to say The Honourable and learned Mem¬ 
ber appealed to me not to take advantage of what he called the denudafaon 
-of the House in order to oppose his Bill. Sir, I have no intention whatso¬ 
ever to take advantage of the denudation of the House but I would pom 
out to him that, if the House is in a state of denudation, for which Govern¬ 
ment is in no way responsible, this is perhaps not the most happy occasion, 
for a full and final discussion of this extremely important measure. 


Lala Laipat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan). 1 rise to 

associate myself fully and almost unreservedly with the remarks made 
and sentiments expressed by my friend Sir Han Smgh Gour about tins 
Bill The subject, is of the greatest possible, importance to the national wel 
being of this country and any delay would certainly be deleterious to the 
cause. - We ought to move on as fast as we possibly can in this mailer. 

The Bill can be divided into two parts.' One relates to intercourse - with 
unmarried girls and the other is with regard to marital relations Tthnb 
there will be absolutely no opposition in the country with regard to the 
first part of the Bill, but there is no use of conce^lmg the fact that tom 
will be some objection to the latter part m the same e “ , 

opposition * to _ Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda’s Bill though m my ludgment 
rfe P L very feeble and not werth considering. In the matter of .f cial re 
w tte country is advancing rapidly and sentiment » d^tHh 

x safely say that all intelligent people are ot opm.on that the 
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Hindu .community will be a dying race if they do not stop child marriages, 
and early consummation of marriages. Feeling has been growing so-fast, 
that I can-safely say that-even orthodox Hindu public. opinion. is very 
strongly in'favour of an advance, even a rapid advance, being made in this- 
matter. There are practically very few people whom we can call die- 
hards who do not want this reform. Their number is very limited. At the 
same time I find that there are immense difficulties,' at least to-day, in 
carrying this motion for consideration of this Bill, particularly having, 
regard to the attitude of Government. I welcome the statement made by, 
the - Honourable the Home Member - that the Government contemplates 
the appointment of a committee which will go. thoroughly into this ques¬ 
tion and the allied questions. I - also, know that Hai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarda’s Bill has been referred to a Select Committee which will, presently, 
sit to consider the opinions that have been received by Government with 
regard to that Bill. I think the effort which is being made by Govern¬ 
ment in this matter should be welcome to the non-official benches and 
if, as the Honourable Member promises, a committee of officials and. non- 
officials is going to be shortly appointed to go into the whole question so 
that the conclusions arrived at might be put into legislative form, I think 
that no . good will be gained by pressing this motion at once, to the con¬ 
sideration stage. I may say at once that I feel' on this question as strong¬ 
ly as, perhaps even more strongly than, Sir Hari Singh Gour and I am not 
at all prepared to accept some of the arguments advanced by the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member to delay the measure. I am perfectly alive to the 
vital importance of the question to the progress of the nation. At the 
Barrie time considering the attitude of Government T. would ask my friend 
not to press the -motion for consideration. 


With your permission I should like to make a motion that the Bill be 
circulated for opinions which would be received in time for the Simla 
ession. By that time we shall be in' a position to know what action 
Government takes in pursuance of the statement 1 made by the Honour- 

^ en ? b ? r to ’ da y and what is being done with regard -to Bai 
bahib Harbilas Sardas Bill for preventing child marriages. These throe 
mgs will he before us during the Simla Session and we can then take 
s " cb lather steps as seem necessary. In order to facilitate matters I 
shall with vour permission move that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
opinions If the Government as I am told, is prepared to accept it, wf 
need not <uiy further deal with this measure before us. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Coda and . „ ■ • 

Procedure, 1898, be taken into consideration.” tbe C ° de of Cr,imTlnI 

Since which an amendment has been moved: 


That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 
The question I have, to put is that that, amendment be made. ' 
The motion was adopted, 



THE SPECIAL MARRIAGE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

'Sir Hari Singh. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move-for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Special Marriage Act, 1872. 

In asking this House to give me leave I shall take a very few minutes. 
I introduced an identical measure in 1922 in the first Legislative Assembly 
and that Assembly referred that Bill to* a Select. Committee, but in con¬ 
sequence of the difference of opinion in the Select Committee I had to 
cut out certain communities from the scope of that Bill and the Bill as 
revised by the Select Committee became Act XXX of 1923. Since them 
I have been strongly advised by the representative members of the very 
community exempted from the Bill that I should reintroduce a pure 
Civil Marriage Bill in this country and that I should receive the support 
of the leaders of the other communities. I may point out to you, Sir, 
that Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Leader of the Congress Party in this 
House was the co-author of this Bill and so was their Chief Whip, Mr. 
Goswami, and leaders like Lai a Lajpat Rai and Mr. Kelkar and a few 
other friends, whose votes and voices count in this House, have assured me 
of their wholehearted support. This is therefore "a very good augury for. 
the future of mv Bill. To Englishmen I sav that you have your Civil 
Marriage Act in England, and you should lend me vour support because it 
enables you to contract civil marriages in this countrv, and I therefore ask. 
for the support of all communities for leave to introduce this Bill 

Sir, I move. ' 

Mr. President : The question is: 

"That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Special Marriage 
Viet 1872.” 

(Maulvi Muhammad Yakub rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member opposing the motion? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I want to make the position clear. I will 
neither support nor oppose it, because .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need not 6peak at all at this 
stage. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Special Marriage 
Act, 1872.” b 

• » 

'The motion was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for a certain purpose. 

The objects of the Bill have been sufficiently stated in the note append¬ 
ed to this Bill and I simply ask the leave of the House to introduce the 
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Mr, President: The question is 

'‘That leave he given to mtvodnee a liitt imtViei to amend the Indian Iiumtatiea 
Act. 1908, for a certain purpose.” < 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. 3ST. C. Kelkar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE RESERVATION OE THE COASTAL TRAFFIC OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Hap (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to reserve 
the Coastal Traffic of India to Indian Vessels In making this motion. 
Sir, it is not my intention to make a long speech, m view ol the tact 
that the measure is one which—though drafted b\ me in 1922 when 1 
did not know that 1 would one day have the privilege of introducing it 
myself on the floor of this Honourable House—has since got the appro va j 
cf the Mercantile Marine Committee appointed by the Government of India 
at the suggestion of the Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, the pioneer of 
national shipping for this country. It would not be out of place if I siy, 
at. the outset, in the hope of warding off Government opposition, that the 
principle underlying the Bill bag. the full support of the Committee that 
fhev themselves appointed and which was presided over by Captain tleacl- 
Isuiq^ Director oi the Royal Indian Marine, who brought the frankness of a 
sailor and the impartiality of a High Court Judge to bear upon the delibera¬ 
tions and Report of that Committee- The Committee have recommended 
That Ihe Indian coastal trade should he reserved for shipping'the ownership 
and controlling interests of which'are predominantly Indian. It is because 
mv Bn! seeks to further this recommendation that I beg to move that leave 
be given for introducing it. 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

f »» 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL 
Employment Bureau for Seamen in Calcutta anb Bombay. 

^ haudiui T (Assam: Muhammadan): Sjr, on the 

leave to Strod ,ce ^Bill S‘ 1 ° bieote . “ d T %m ‘ 1 be 8 to m0 ™ Tor 
Act, 1S23, Jor eertaio pu^ef * Mwcb ”” t S Wppin ? 


The motion was adopted. 

Kaulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhnry: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


' THE INDIAN DIVORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL 
ivsir^f ' G0Ur i Ccntral Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham 
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' 1 beg to' move' for leave'-to introduce' it Bill further to amend the Indian 
Divorce Act. - ' j “ 

-The motion was adopted. 

Sir Kari Singh G-our: 1 Sir, T introduce the Bill. 1 

f U ' l T * - ' 1 f { * J___ 

* u- *; ' ‘ 1 > v- r ‘ 

.1 ’’ '■ 1 the interest restrictions bill. 

, v r ' I , . , , r-: I * 1 1 5 r i 

',ii Mr; -KT.: C. : ’Kelkar (Bombay -Central Division: -Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : 1 Sir; I beg'to move for leave to introduce a"'Bill'to restrict the 
amount of interest recoverable from?debtors. ’ " >■' 

The' motion was adopted. , ,, . . ■ 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. , . „ - - - - 


THE HINDU INHERITANCE (REMOVAL OF DISABILITIES) BILL- 

Sir Hari Singh- G-otfr '(CeritraRPrdvirices Hindi 'Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Hindu 
Law relating to exclusion from inheritance of certain classes of heirs, and 
to remove certain doubts. 

In the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to my Bill I have 
pointed out that this Bill was passed by this House but was rejected by 
the Council of State, and I wish therefore for leave to reintroduce it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CASTE DISABILITIES REMOVAL REPEALING BILL. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to repeal the Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act, 1850. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE ABOLITION OF DEFERRED REBATES BILL. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural 1: Sir, I move for -leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the 
abolition of the deferred rebates in the Coasting Trade of India. 

As the Bill has already been once introduced into this House by my 
friend the late lamented Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, Leader of the 
Democratic Party in the first Assembly, and as opinions have already been 
received on it, I need not say anything more on the subject. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemcliand Haji: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 



THE INDIAN PENAL-CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Immunity of Members of .Trade Unions from the Consequences of the 

Conspiracy Law. ... . 

*Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I move for leave 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the.Indian. Penal Code.- . 

The Indian Trade Unions Act frees the members and office-bearers of 
registered trade unions from the consequences of the conspiracy law in 
India as contained in section 120 ( d). I seek by my Bill, to give freedom 
to the members and office-bearers of unregistered unions, as also two or 
more persons who are engaged in a trade dispute or in furtherance of any 
action which will be construed to be on action in restraint of-trade.i 
hope that the leave ashed for will be given. ,. , - - . 

The motion was adopted. - ' 

Mr. 27. M. J oshi: Sir, I introduce the Bill. ... .. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
10th February, 1928. . • ,. _ , _ . 

*Speecb not corrected by the Honourable Member.- 
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Friday , 10th February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 4 . 


, MEMBER SWORN: 

Mr. Cyril James Irwin, M.L.A. (Central Provinces: Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. ' 

Personnel of the Statutory Commission, etc. 

165. *Mr. M. E. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether before announcing the Statutory Commission to enquire 

into the working of the Reformed Constitution, the Govern¬ 
ment of India was consulted by the Government in England 
as regards the personnel of that Commission? 

(b) Whether the Government of India was against the appointment 

of any Indian on the said Commission? 

(c) When the consultation, if any, took place between the Govern¬ 

ment of India and the Government in England on this 
matter? and 

(d) Whether the Government of India urged or recommended the 

appointment of the said Commission in 3928? If so, for 
' what reason? 

The' Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a), (b) and (&). The question of the com¬ 
position of the Statutory Commission was one for the decision of Parliament 
And His Majesty’s Government. It would, as the Honourable Member will 
recognise, be contrary to established practice for me to give any indication of 
the nature of any communications that may have passed in this connection. 

(d) The reasons which influenced His Majesty’s Government to advance 
the date of the enquiry are indicated in the statement issued by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 8th November 3927. 

Deputation of Officers to collect Materials for the Statutory 

Commission. 

166. *3Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether any officer or officers have been deputed by it to collect 
the materials for any inquiry by the Statutory Commission ? 

( 205 ) . 
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(b) How long they have been collecting such materials? and ■ 

(c) What general lines of instructions, if any, .as to the manner- 

and extent of their work have been issued to those officers V 


The Honourable Mr. 3. Crerar: (,a) Two officers have been placed on spe¬ 
cial duty in the Home Department to collect material for the use of the 
Government of India. 


(b) One officer was placed on special duty with effect from the 4th April, 
1927, and another from the 6th June. 1927. There was a change of person¬ 
nel in the second appointment on the 16th July, 1927. 

(c) The instructions given to these special officers require them to collect 
from existing sources material bearing on such questions as the Government 
of India think are likely to emerge. 

Mr. K. Ahmed*. Are the Government aware of the reports published in 
the newspapers that the Parliamentary Party in the Council of State have 
passed a resolution to the effect that no value would be attached by the 
public to the issues which would be framed on materials supplied to the 
Simon Commission by the officers engaged by Government? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I have not been able to grasp the pur-- 
port of the Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: The documents and reports emanating from the Joint 
Committee can be forwarded to the British Parliament and they may be 
made an annexure to Simon Commission’s Deport for presentation to His. 
Majesty the King Emperor. But will that he equivalent to our getting 
equality of status? . b 


The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I do not think, Sir, that question arises. : 
c-. f 3 *’ ^ Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that in the terms of reference to the 

mS “A7t°rss n f tbe ,r stio ?.°;«»**»• «<* <* £&>£ 

ri r 'forred of nn Le f slature w . h,dl hereafter be formed by election 
" ureried to? Does not my supplementary question cover that? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: No, -Sir. I cannot perceive that there is. 
\ connection between the Honourable Member’s-supplementary question 
and the appointment of special officers in the Home Department . 9 

‘ho HoS 

" tbo ***** of & 


An Honourable Member: Please wait .for. the next question. . ' 

Powers axtt) Functions ox nn? p 
t ° 4ss —™ 

’ !l:,y K - A I Ci 7 a: Wi " «» G "«‘ „e pieaad to stttte; 

( of «“ 

for co-operating «£ £ &&,* 
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(6) Whether the Committee will have the power to draw ud a scheme 
for the establishment of responsible government in India at 
an early date? 

(c) Whether the proposed Committee of the Central Legislature will 

have the power to draw up their own report and submit their 
own recommendations to the Parliament in case they differ 
from the conclusions of the members of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission? and 

(d) If the answer to (b) and (c) be in the negative, what opportuni¬ 

ties the Central Legislature will have to place their own con¬ 
clusions and recommendations before the Government and the 
Parliament in England ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: All matters relating to the procedure of 
the Statutory Commission are solely within the competence of that body. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: With regard to question No. 166 and this question, Sir, 
is it not stated there that an officer or officers of the Government have 
been appointed to collect the materials to be placed before the Simon Com¬ 
mission and also to define exactly the rights and functions of the Central 
Legislature? How will the reports emanating from the Joint Committee 
which will be forwarded to the British Parliament as an annexure to the 
Simon Commission’s Report for presentation to His Majesty the King Em¬ 
peror and the publication of the same give an equality of status to us and the 
people of India . . . . ? 

(Mr. President called on Mr. Haji Abdoola Haroon to put his question.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: M.y supplementary question has not been answered, Sir, 
and I have not finished. 

Hardships of Pilgrims at Kamarax. 

168. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the'r attention has been drawn to an article u der f he caption 
of “Hardships to Pilgrims at Knmaran” published in the Ahlc Hadis of 
Amritsar, dated 20th January, 1928? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government have not seen the article In question. 

Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to take steps to see 
it 9 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: If the Honourable Member will supply me with a 
copy of the article, I shall be very happy to see it. 

An Honourable Member: Free of cost. 

Quarantine Arrangements for Pilgrims at Kavaran. 

169. ’’Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that a pilgrim has to undergo quarantine 
at two different ports, viz., Ivamaran and Jeddah? 

' (b) Whether it is a fact that before the war the pilgrims had to ho 
medically examined at one of the two ports, viz., Kamaran 
or Jeddah? 
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(c) Whether it is a fact that a pilgrim from Karachi or Bombay or 
Calcutta'remains on board the ship for about 10 days before 
reaching Kamaran? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Pilgrims have to undergo quarantine at Kamaran. 
During the pilgrimage of 1926 the Hedjaz Government agreed'to allow ships 
proceeding to Jeddah with a clean bill of health from any recognised qua¬ 
rantine station to land pilgrims directly on the ships’ arrival. So far as the 
Government of India are aware, the some arrangement was an force in 
1927. 

(b) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(c) The period varies from 10 to 13 days in the case of ships proceeding 
from Karachi or Bombay and from 14 to 18 days in the case of ships pro¬ 
ceeding from Calcutta. 

H Aim skips of Pilgrims at Kamaran. 

170. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that a pilgrim while undergoing quarantine 

at Kamaran has to carry a. bundle of clothes with him, leaving 
his belongings on the ship? 

(b) Whether it is a fact that the ship authorities do not hold them¬ 

selves responsible for a' theft committed in the ship even 
during the period when all the pilgrims have left the ship for 
quarantine? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). The Government of India have made 
inquiries on both these points and on receipt of information will, supply' it to 
the Honourable Member. 

Quarantine Dues at Kamaran and Jeddam. 

171. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will the Government be pleased to state-: 

(a) Whether the pilgrims have to pay pilgrim dues both at Kamaran. 

and Jeddah? 

(b) Whether it is a fact that before the war the pilgrims were charged 

pilgrim dues only once, either at Kamaran or Jeddah?. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (fl.) and (b). So far as the Government of India are 
aware, pilgrims were charged quarantine dues at.Kamaran' before the war 

As regards Jeddah they have no precise information in respect of the. 
pilgrimage of 1927, but in previous years a passport and quarantine fee 
was charged at Jeddah. 

Expenditure on the Medical Staff at Kamaran, etc. 

l^- Saji Abdoola Haroon: -Will the Government be pleased to state * 

(a) The cost of keeping medical staff at Kamaran? 

(b) The total amount of dues realised from the pilgrims during the 

year 1927 at Kamaran? ' ° 

(cl The nnrnc of the Medical Officer at Kamaran? ' 
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(d) Whether the Medical Officer at Kamaran - issues the annual reports 

of his work? 

(e) What are the arrangements of lodging, etc., for the pilgrims 

who leave the ship for quarantine purposes at Kamaran? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) and ( b ). A statement giving the information re¬ 
quired has been placed in the Library. 

(c) Dr. N. K. Cliohan is the Indian Medical Officer at Kamaran 

(d) No. 

(e) Pilgrims are ordinarily accommodated in mat huts, but a limited 
amount of more substantial accommodation is under construction for-well- 
to-do patients. 

Handcuffing or Professor Indra while being transferred from 
the Delhi to the Ferozepore Jail. 

178.*Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) Has the attention of the Government of 
India been drawn to the transfer of Professor Indra, Editor of Arjuna. 
who is undergoing a sentence of imprisonment, under section 153 of the 
Indian Penal Code, from Delhi jail to Ferozepore jail? 

((b) Is it a fact that while being thus transferred, he was handcuffed 
noth another prisoner named Satyakam, and heavily manacled? 

(c) Have the Government of India sanctioned this kind of treatment 
being accorded to prisoners of this class? 

(d) If not, do they propose to enquire os to who was responsible for this 

treatment, and arc they prepared to issue orders to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such incidents? ' 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar : 1 am enquiring into the matter but have 
not yet received full details. I shall communicate further with the Hon¬ 
ourable Member in due course 

Refusal of the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 

supply a Copy op his Hand-book to the Wadi Bondar Staff 

Union. 

174. *Mr. N. M. Josbi: Will Government be pleased to inquire whether 
it is a fact ■ 

(a) that the Wadi Bundar Staff Union had applied to the Agent 

for u copy of the Agent's Hand-book on the condition of usual 

payment? 

(b) that neither a reply nor a copy of the Hand-book was given to 

the Union by the Agent? 

(c) that copies of the said Hand-book are supplied to the public 

on payment of the prescribed price by the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway? 

(d) If the answer to (c) be in the affirmative, will Government state 

on what grounds the request of the Union was nqt granted? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (ci) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, why the Hand-book is not made 
available to the Union? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is not available to anybody except to the 
Agent and other officials of the Hailway. 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May I know why the members of the Union, who are 
also officers of the Haihvay, should not be supplied with a copy of the Hand¬ 
book if the Agent and officers of the Hailway can get it. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; I have not seen the Hand-book myself, but I 
understand it is a purely departmental document. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why should not a copy be made available to the mem¬ 
bers of the department, I mean to the officials at Wadi Bundar? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Do you mean officials of the Union? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Members of the Union are .officials of the Kailway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I imagine, if they do not get it, it is because it 
would be of no particular use to the officials at Wadi Bundar, for use in 
their work. 


RECRUITMENT OP EMPLOYEES OF THE GREAT INDIAN 'PENINSULA. RAILWAY 

by the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, . 

stater^* *^ r< Joshi: Will Government be pleased to 

(a) how many employees (excluding menials) have been or are 
proposed to be recruited from the Great Indian Peninsula 

i, a ', Audit Office by the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
Delhi? 


(6) What, if any, extra allowances have been or will be granted to 
those employees on their transfer? 

(c) What is the present scale of pay sanctioned for the permanent 
subordinate staff of the Clearing Accounts ' Office, Delhi? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) About 200. 

(1>) The question has not yet been considered. ■ • - . ■ 

( 6 ‘) 1 am sending the Honourable Member details of the rates of pay. 


Issue by the Agent of 
Free Second Class 
India Tukf Club. 


the Great Indian Peninsula Railway of a 
Periodical Pass to a Clerk of the Western 


pleased 


enquire whether H is oMact* ' WiU . Government be pleased to 

(< ° tba Bom S b- uiT peri0dical , Iree . P ass mailable between 

Tor? Club bv Z na A WaS f 1 S n ed t0 T a clerk of tbe Western India 
tb) ° lub 1 the A S ent - Grca t Indian Peninsula Railway? 

J ’ 1 ^w. 

! n ft small matter of this" al ’ ri °} Prepared to make enquiries 

a cacept lo? g ^™ a Ti '^“eht 5 »son. t,M ^ «* *» V" 
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. Grant by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway of Free Passes to 
their Staff residing in the Suburbs of Bombay. 

177. *Mr, 2sT. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to enquire 
whether it is a fact that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Administration grant free passes to their staff, residing in the suburbs of 
Bombay? 

(i>) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Administra¬ 
tion grant free passes to their staff residing in the suburbs of Bombay ? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Though Government have no definite informa¬ 
tion, they believe that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Admmistsafekva grant passes t>o their staff residing in. the suburbs of Bombay, 
while the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have a system of charging a re¬ 
duced fare. The matter is entirely at the Agents’ discretion, and Govern¬ 
ment are not prepared to ask either the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Administrations to alter their 
practice, merely in order to obtain uniformity. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, if a change of practice to obtain uni¬ 
formity involves the welfare of the employees of the Indian Railways, Gov¬ 
ernment will make inquiries in this matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: If the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way considers it necessary to change the practice. I have no doubt ho will 
do so. Sir. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India have 
given up their control over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, why they should not make inquiries 
in a matter upon which the welfare of the employees depends? 

• 

Mr. A. A. I«. Parsons: They have no reason to believe that the employees 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway do not receive sufficient concessions 
in this matter. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of the Indian 
Legislative Rules I lay on the table the following Bills which were passed 
by the Council of State at its meeting of the 9th February, 1928. 

They are: 

!• A Bill further to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, 
for certain purposes. 

12. A Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain 
purposes. 



PETITIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS' BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, under Standing Order 78, I beg to present 9 petitions signed 
by 103 members of the Bar as per statement laid on the table relating 
to the Bill to regulate and improve the Law Reports which was intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February, 1927. 


STATEMENT. 

Petitions relating to the, Bill to regulate and improve the Law Reports which was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 1927. 


1 

< 

Number of signatories, j 

i 

District or town. 

1 

| 

Province. 

\ 

so ; 

Madras. 

Madras. 

io ! 

i 

I 

Lucknow. ! 

United Provinces. 

10 

» 

Patna. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

5 

Rangoon. 

Burma. 

ii 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

7 

Allahabad. 

j United Provinces. - 

• 10 

Lahore. 

Punjab. 

1 
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ii Tile Hoube "ill now resume" further consideration of 

the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill clause by clause. 

The question is: ' - 

“That clause 9do stand part of the Bill.” - ' 

Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir before you 

leave e of th^Houv ’ 1 ? h ° uId , like > Sir - y°ur leave and with the 
been reached 0 make a statement about the position which has 

" 5 **.“ 

nmuetarv fnd , Ule sa “ e fcune to e3aat teaching reforms in the 

° f I ndia - Government had reason to 
)v in favour „ I informed opinion in the country is general- 

<m more than oup^jSlJ'**'*® nt ° f a EeRor T e Bank . and the House has 
old Bill th f , p ° n a ^ rmcd Gie principle. In proceeding with the 

M> k cw desire t0 the Assem- 
opportunity of deciding for itself whether or not it wanted a 

( 272 ) 
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Reserve Bank on sound lines. The Assembly has now had that oppor¬ 
tunity. The decisions taken by it on Wednesday are none too easy to 
interpret and might almost be said to have been contradictory. But the; 
decision to omit clause 8 was in any case quite clearly a wrecking amend¬ 
ment and it renders any attempt to proceed with the Bill, if not im¬ 
possible, at any rate unseemly. This would be true even if both the 
Government and the House were unanimous in desiring to proceed fur¬ 
ther. The vote in favour of the omission of clause 8 is in fact very 
little different in its consequences from a rejection of the principle of the 
Bill. The Government feel, therefore, that they must construe the course 
of events on Wednesday as an indication of the absence of that measure 
of general support for the Bill among representatives of public opinion 
within the Assembly which they think they ought to have behind them 
in carrying through so important a financial reform. In these circum¬ 
stances, while expressing their gratitude to those who have striven to 
secure for India the benefits of a Reserve Bank, they see no sufficient 
reason for pressing the Government view further upon the House. They 
must take it that the House prefers to continue the existing currency 
system and the existing machinery and methods of control of Indian 
currency and credit, which, though frequently criticised by some of those • 
who have been most active in opposing this measure, have given signal 
proof of their efficacy and value in securing stable monetary conditions - 
for India during the period which has elapsed since the passing of the 
Currency Act - of 1927; and, in the absence of a more effective public 
demand for a change, the Government do not now propose themselves to 
take any further steps with a view to the introduction of the reforms 
which the Reserve Bank Bill was designed to bring about. The Bill is. 
of course,, still before the House. But, - in the absence of any easy means 
by which, we can usefully continue our consideration of the remaining 
clauses, I would, suggest to you, Sir, that the debate should be adjourned. 
Should this course be agreed upon, I should be glad of an opportunity, 
before you adjourn the House for the day, of making a statement in re-: 
gard to the further course of Government business. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, the House and the country will breathe a sigh of relief that the unfor¬ 
tunate measure is no longer to be proceeded with; and I do congratulate - 
the Government on realising, in however belated and tardy a manner, 
that the country did not desire a Bill like the one which they were most 
obstinately trying to foist upon - it. . 

. The Honourable Sir Basil .Blackett: .1 should like to interrupt the 
Honourable Member to say that I have just.stated the contrary. I have 
just stated that the Government do not hold the opinion that the country 
do not wish to have that Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: True; you will say so. But the country 
and the House have demonstrated that they do not want this unfortunate 
Bill, in the form in which the Government obstinately wanted to foist it 
upon them. Sir, the tactics which the Government adopted in jumping 
from one extreme to the other from the very beginning of this Bill have, - 
been very unedifying. They agreed to the State Bank. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 
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Mr. Jamnadas M. Mclita: I am' quoting from memory, but I think 1 
am perfectly accurate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Conditionally. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The words of the Honourable Member were 
that as a contribution to the spirit of harmony which the Government 
desired on ihis Bill they acquiesced in the decision taken about the btate 
Bank. I would ask the Honourable Member to refer to his own speech 
when the decision to constitute a shareholders’ bank was taken in this 
House. As a contribution to the spirit of hamiony—by that statement 
I take it that the Government declared that, if the House was keen on 
a State Bank they would not stand in the way. After doing that, the 
Finance Member,' Sir, goes to England and, instead of converting the 
Secretary of State, comes back converted and then proceeds to introduce 
a new Bill radically different from tlie one under consideration and attempt¬ 
ed to outrage constitutional proprieties. Sir, these tactics were most 
(modifying and I say, Sir, it is a relief that at last Government have taken 
the right course. It is not true that the country or the House want the 
present system of finance and currency to continue. Far from that. The 
fact of the matter was and is, that we are between the devil and the deep 
sea. On the one hand, they had the uncontrolled and irresponsible manner 
in which ‘ the Secretary of Slate went on manipulating their currency. 
On the other hand, there was a measure of decentralisation which Govern¬ 
ment insisted on having in a particular form, and no other. That is 
(he reason for the deadlock. Not that the country or the House do not 
want a real Central Bank. We have said again and again that we 
wanted a truly Central Bank of issue under national control; the Govern¬ 
ment were not willing to give such a bank. That is the reason for the 
failure of this legislation. Sir, if wo had passed the new Beserve Bank 
Bill in the manner'in which Government wanted it, we -would have given 
a Magna Charts to British financial interests for a ruthless exploitation of 
the country for 25 years, and that was a course we were not prepared to 
take, and the whole responsibility for obstinately insisting on only a parti¬ 
cular kind of Beserve Bank and no other and for therefore jettisoning this 
measure for a. Beserve Bank is on the Government. The Government s 
obstinacy has cost the country—what? The Government’s obstinacy has 
cost the country even the abandonment of a national gold mohur. Even 
the national gold molmr is for the present gone; we have also lost a true 
measure of a Beserve Bank under national control; and the net result of. 
the Inhours of the glorified Commission is that the country will remain 
under a gold exchange standard with the disastrous eighteen pence ratio. 
Thn t is the result of all the activities of the Government since August, 
1925. The entire blame and • responsibility. Sir. is on the shoulders of 
the Government. . -- 


Pandit Madan Mohan I.falaviya (Allahabad and Jhtmsi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, 1 join with my Honourable friend Air. 
.Tanmadns Mehta in expressing a sense of real relief at the decision which 
the Government have arrived at. We have long desired that the system 
<.f financial administration of India, flic system tinder which the Secretary 
ot State exercises enormous powers over the finances of the country, 
should bo put an end to. What we desired was that the power which 
i.m Secretary of State exercises should be transferred, not from the Sec- 
rofary of State to the Finance Member of the Government of India or to 
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any other executive authority in this country, but to the representatives 
of the people whose interests are affected by the financial operations of 
the Government. The measure which the Government put forward was 
clearly not a measure which would transfer that control to the representa¬ 
tives 'of the people. The greatest and plainest condemnation of that 
measure lies, Sir, in the opposition which the Government have from the 
beginning to the end showed to the inclusion, in the clause constituting 
the Directorate of the Bank, of any provision giving this Legislature, 
acting in conjunction with the other Legislature, any voice in the selection 
of any of the Dh’eetors of the Bank. If the Bill had been passed in tho 
form in which the Government wanted it, the result would have been 
that while at present the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
are'the two authorities which have to work together in order to decide 
financial questions of importance for India, the responsibility of the Secre¬ 
tary of State would have been eliminated and the power which be exer¬ 
cises at present would have been transferred to the Finance Member or 
to the Executive Government of India. That would certainly not have 
been to the advantage of the people of this country. I submit, Sir, that 
every sensible Indian who has studied this, question—and I claim that 
there are sensible Indians who understand the financial questions which the 
Bill dealt, with—will be gratified to learn that after all this Bill 
will not be proceeded with. The discussion on this Bill, Sir, has brought 
out in great relief those aspects of the present system of Government 
which are a constant reminder to us of the evils of that system. It has 
shown that, thanks to that large-hearted great man, no longer in this 
world, Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, thanks to his efforts, though Parlia¬ 
ment agreed at a time when the memories of the war were still not 
forgotten, to introduce a system of administration in this country which 
is represented by the present Legislature, the members of the English, 
bureaucracy do not desire to transfer any real power of financial adminis¬ 
tration to the representatives of the people. I cannot recall in history 
any attempt such as the Government have made to keep the representa¬ 
tives of the people in a duly constituted Assembly like this from exercis¬ 
ing any power in the financial administration of the country. I submit'. 
Sir, that the manner in which this Bill was pioneered, the manner in 
which .it was taken from one stage to another, the manner in which after 
the Finance Member had acquiesced, as he did at one time, in the idea 
of a State Bank, the Secretary of State or his representative interdicted 
the further progress of the Bill in September last, the manner in which 
the Finance Member was called to England to receive his instructions from 
the Secretary of State or his representative, and the manner in which, as 
has been shown here, he was bound hand and foot to proceed with the 
Bill as drafted by the Secretary of State or his advisers and not to depart 
from it except for making drafting changes in words, is a sadly eloquent 
commentary upon the viciousness of the present system. That the finan¬ 
cial affairs of 320 millions of people should be entrusted to the keep'ng 
of one man, whoever he may he. who sits six thousand miles awnv from 
this country and that he should have the power to insult this Legislature 
bv requiring It to register his decrees, is the greatest condemnation of 
the present system. I feel. Sir. a sense of relief that the Bill is to be 
dropped because I feel that this is a measure which was being forced by 
a tyrannical Government upon a people who have not vet got freedom to 
administer the affairs of their country. It would have been impossible for 
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any Government, for any Finance Member in any free Assembly, to intro¬ 
duce a Bill of the nature which is now, I am glad to see, being dropped. 
We are not yet free, and we want freedom to be able to determine how. 
the Directorate of our State Bank shall be constituted before we. can 
create a Deserve Bank. We have lived 150 .years and more under a very 
vicious system of financial administration. The financial- administration 
of the Government' of India is a standing condemnation of that system, 
and if we had «• Bill thrust upon us under the present circumstances in ■ 
the manner in which it was sought to thrust it upon us, it would have 
been not a Bank for a free people who want to live and prosper and get - 
power in the world, but a Bank which would not allow the. people to 
build up national life as it should be developed by them.. For these 
reasons. Sir, I am right glad that the Bill is not to be proceeded with, and 
1 congratulate the country upon its escape from an evil of a great magnitude.' 


*Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, in the 
first instance I must point out to the House that the statement made by 
the Deader of the House, the Finance Member, is not only incorrect, but 
I venture to say is very misleading. The Finance Member and this House' 
know perfectly well that this Bill was proceeded with and the Government 
acquiesced in the principle that the Bank we proposed to create should be 
a Si ate Bank. I do not think that fact can he denied by anybody. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member will add 
“conditionally” I will agree with him. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I know. I say that the Government acquiesced 
(hat the Bill should proceed upou the principle of a State Bank. The 
only two outstanding questions of dispute were the question of the Deputy 
Governor and the constitution of the Board cf Directors. That is a state¬ 
ment which cannot be denied by anybody, and it is wrong for the Finance 
Member to say that this House does not want a Deserve Bank. After 
that this House was engaged earnestly and sincerely in co-operating with 
the Government to find a solution of the two points in dispute, namely, 

, a T lf> sti°n of the Deputy Governor and the constitution of the Board. 

link the Finance Member will admit that on those two points there was 
serious difference of opinion amongst Members on this side of the 
House. 1 am quite sure, Sir, that if the Honourable the Finance Member 
mid not bungled the business as he did, lie would have carried this Bill on • 

-ire we‘to 1 da C U U Th v-' Se88i ?? of the Assembly. But in what position 
weeks I «li' ; [h e Finance Member went to England and spent some 
necks 1 suppose m the company of the Secretary of State for India, and 
11 i it* corridors of the India Office, and he came hack. And what is the 
!‘ e makes? The announcement that he makes is this 
» brand „«,v Bill, and that, ot eomtsn dispense with the 

r^S,»'S,^iir^, fol, n B ?' ‘bo leave ot thin House 

K iniroaucc the Bill. On the 1st of February, the very first dav of the 

In intmdilceTS 'BUI° That™ nr aetiVltios . and llis zeal—ha. attempted 

— * S Jt.rwo'T" ttw 

"m’ehaU be a hfn.d”S°rIlmoi Hd “'‘““’I St °“ 1 upon the P™ oi P ! <! thnt°the 
letemimalion which thev made 1,‘ir pchc . mc ’ and Government with that 
proceed with this Bill L pt,bhe . to the 'J°-5 ld deeide <* deliberately to 

- _ Slr ’ u " a * ft i arcu and I am glad that this House • 

‘Spc-cl, not competed by the Honourable Mcmfe 
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lias given the only answer that could be given to this farce, and that is 
to kill the Bill at the first opportunity that we could get. Now, what is 
the good of blaming this House, what is the good of saying to this House 
that we do net want a Reserve Bank? Tou are starting with this Bill 
knowing perfectly well that you will take it to the other House, that you 
will take your decisions there again with a' majority which you can always 
command in that House, and you will shape this Bill on a different principle, 
namely, the principle of a shareholders’ bank. Sir, we say we do not 
want that, and the only answer that we could have given was to omit 
clause 8 from the Bill." If clause 8 had not been omitted through the 
presence of some recalcitrant Members who could not be secured on that 
day, it would have been finished perhaps later c-n. Well, I can assure the 
'Government that we were determined to put an end to that Bill and to 
.put an end to that farce, which was being enacted and continued; at the 
earliest, possible moment. 1 am very glad that it was not a prolonged 
agony through which wo had to pass. 

Mr. H. Q-. Cocke (Bombay : European) : As one who has heard as much 
•of the discussion of the Reserve Bank as any one, not only in Bombay and 
Calcutta but in Simla, I should like to make a few remarks about the 
position as I see it. The three speeches to which we have just listened 
could hardly be termed an impartial survey of the situation. On the very 
first day in Bombay the big question arose as to whether the structure of 
the Government Bill which was that of a shareholders’ bank, as recom¬ 
mended by the Rcyal Commission on Currency, was to stay or to go. The 
decision of the Joint Committee was that it must go in favour of a State 
Bank. That had the approval of a majority of the Joint Committee. The 
Finance Member was perfectly candid at the time and told the Committee 
that it might easily be the end of the Bill. At the same time he was 
prepared, although it went against the whole structure of the Bill—ho 
was prepared to continue and to do the best he could for the Bill. We 
went to Calcutta and carried on with the Bill. We presented our report 
with the necessary minutes of dissent. We went to Simla, and it is per¬ 
fectly true, as Mr. Jinnah has said, that the Government .were prepared 
to approve conditionally the principle of a State Bank. Mr. Jnmnadas 
Mehta may shake his head, but it was undoubtedly the announcement of 
•Government that they would approve of a State Bank provided a Board 
could be got together which would be acceptable to them. We spent manv 
hours in Simla both in and outside the House, trying to get to the bottom 
of the problem and trying to arrive at a Board which would be satisfactory. 
But the whole Bill has been argued and has fallen on the principle of the 
election of Directors.. {An Honourable Member: "No”.) The Govern¬ 
ment have from the first set out for the principle, which the Royal Com¬ 
mission recommended, that the Legislatures should not appoint Directors. 
That principle is no new one, it is found in every. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Mv Honourable friend is not correct in 
making that statement. 

J 

Mr. H. <3-. Cocke: It is found in nearly every Central Bank of the world, 
and it is not a new principle, and it is a principle which the Government 
decided to adhere to. This House, on the other hand, has gone to the 
reverse side of that principle and has said that we will not have this Bill 
unless! we get a right to appoint home of the Directors'. The whole ques¬ 
tion is whether the Government is justified in sticking out for their view, 
and in the view of commercial opinion throughout the country . 
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(An Honourable Member: "Not throughout the country.”), European and to 
a certain extent Indian .... (An Honourable Mem ber : “Not Indian 
opinion.”) I am speaking of commercial opinion. I said European com¬ 
mercial opinion and to a certain extent Indian commercial opinion has ap- 
proved of the principle that this House should not be permitted to elect 
Directors of the Bank. This House will not accept that principle; the long 
and short of the whole matter is that we broke on that principle and the BUI. 
is dead. Whether in future any member on the Government Bench will be' 
prepared to bring a Bill forward without that principle in it I do not know, 
but I hope I shall not be here when that state of things arises. (An 
Honourable Member: "Bet us hope so.”). 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I 
just want to add one word. The Honourable the Finance Member said 
that the country practically approved of the principle which has been 
advocated by him. I put to him an easy test. Let him eliminate in all 
these divisions the votes of the nominated and Government official Mem¬ 
bers and see what the consequence is. That will give him an easy test of 
the verdict of the country about this Bill. May I ask Government if they 
will take a lessen from the fate of this Bill here, and that lesson is that 
there is no use governing this country by the votes of the official and 
nominated Members plus a few people who defy the public opinion of this 
country. Government managed to carry their amendments only by .a 
majority of two votes. (An Honourable Member: ‘One.”) Sir, I stand 
corrected. I will say by one vote. Was that really an adequate expres¬ 
sion of public opinion of this country in favour of Government? . 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Oh, yes, of the Treasury Benches. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: It was made clear to Government at the Simla 

nn V ° rP d ?/ p . , ;‘ llined t ? obstruct and oppose it by all possible 
and legitimate means if the principle for which we stood, viz., a State 
_ank and the majority of elected Indian Members, was not conceded 

l lS ! )e + S ! !° " arry the measure b y the help of me vote, 
they did not think at that time that they were doiim an un f a ; r or an 

miproper thing The.Honourable the Finance Membe°r was quite right 
f,,. h V said m the Simla Session that he did not want to carry a measure 
of this kmd by a narrow majority. He. knew, perhaps be was cobscious 
he might have a narrow majority in his favour even then, but he was au to 
nqht when he said that a far-reaching measure of this kmd shouhl n?^ he 
earned by a narrow majority in a spirit of controversy. I wish he had nob 
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& spirit abroad in the country which the Government ought to take note 
of. That spirit is this. That if the Government defies public opinion, 
public opinion will defy Government. Let the Government fix any 
franchise they please. Are they prepared to accept the verdict of the 
majority of the representatives elected on that franchise? I give them 
that challenge and if they go against the verdict of the elected representa¬ 
tives returned on that franchise, they might as well abolish this House and 
remove the pretence of governing by legislative chambers and rule, as they 
used to do before, by absolute autocracy. I am not at all sorry that this 
Bill has been killed. Just as the Government carried their amendments 
by one vote, we also carried our point bv cne vote. It is absolutely no use 
trying to thrust the verdict of the officials on the country as the popular 
vote. It will never pay. It will not redound to the credit of Government 
In reply to my Honourable friend Mr. Cocke, I just want to make one 
remark and that is that the views of the European commercial community 
in this country are not the views of the Indian commercial community 
We do not accept that their views are for the benefit of the country and* 
for the benefit of the trade and finances of this country. That is another 
lesson which they ought to remember. 'The practice of treating the opinion 
of the European commercial community as the opinion of this country must 
• be abandoned, and the sooner it is abandoned the better it will be. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: T never said that. 

!Lala Lajpat Rai: That is the implication. The Government says that 
the country wants this Bill. Who wants this Bill in this form? Only the 
European commercial community plus a few. {An Honourable Member: 
"Mr. Kikabhai Premchand.”) I shall not mention any names, I- 
shall leave them unnamed. It has been suggested that the European com¬ 
mercial community wanted the shareholders’ bank. 

Mr. H- Cf. Cocke: May I correct the Honourable Member? I did not 
say that the European community wanted the bank. I said that if they 
had a bank, the House should not elect its Directors. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I stand corrected. It comes to the same thing. It 
does not mean any important difference. They said that they did not want 
the influence of the representatives of the people of this country in the 
management of this Bank. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): We do not want political influence. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: What are they here for except for political domina¬ 
tion and exploitation? They do not want political influence. I ask them 
to exclude political influences from the' Government of this country. Can 
they do it? What is the use of playing with words? Politics, economics 
and business are convertible terms. They are as political as we are. They 
are political in their interests. We are political in our interests. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): We 
are patriots and they are politicians. 

Lala Laipat Rai: Patriots are not excluded from politics. What is the 
use of making these pretences? The fact remains that any attempt now 
or hereafter to govern this country with the help of the European commer¬ 
cial community and the votes of a few other Members whom they can 
induce to side with them will be in vain and will be resisted with as much 
unanimity and force as possible. That is the lesson of this Bill. 
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Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Areot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the “impartial survey” of the 
situation given by my friend Mr. Cocke compels me to add a few words to 
the funeral orations that have been delivered over this Bill. When' my 
Honourable friend the Finance Member characterised the verdict of this 
House with reference to clause 8 as a wrecking amendment, he was very 
unfair to this House. The meaning and significance of the verdict of this 
House on clause 8 is simply this that the House docs not wish any more 
to put up with the huge farce which the Government was enacting on the 
floor of the House for two days. While clause 8 was solemnly discussed 
and amendments moved, there was an air of unreality and mockery over 
the whole situation; there was the consciousness in the mind of every 
Member in this House that the whole scheme of this Bill is to be upset 
in another place and that the real discussion and the real fight was to 
come later when the amended Bill came back from the ether House. 
The verdict of this House on clause 8 does not mean that the House-does 
not want a Reserve Bank, but that this House will not be a party to the 
farce. Mv Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member bad agreed to a State Bank. The Honourable the 1 
Finance Member protested and said that he agreed conditionally and my 
Honourable friend Mr. Cocke gave a version of what took place in the Joint 
Committee in support of the contention of the Finance. Member. I do 
not want to give away any of the secrets of the Joint Committee, but I am 
hound to say that after a good deal' of discussion in Bombay and after 
the Finance Member had got over the first shock that he got from the 
result of the voting on the shareholders' scheme, lie in unequivocal terms 
said that ho would agree to a State Bank provided we could como to some 
agreement on n. satisfactory directorate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Hear, bear. 


^ r - K. Shanmukham Chetty: 1 am glad that my Honourable friend ' 
n ®™ Mct ‘ Member corroborates me in my statement. In accordance ' 
with the recommendation of tbe Joint Committee this House agreed to' fcbc 
establishment of a State Bank and then we took up tbe. clause dealing with 
die management of the Bank. It -was only the other dav in Simla that the 
i .nance Member paid a handsome compliment to the members of my party 

JT nn< n? nd S \ ncere co-operation that they gave in the attempt to 
amve at a settlement on this thorny question. It was not because we 
wore obstinate and unreasonable that negotiations broke down It was 

thrinne fw G , UnSCen pOWer ordercd the ^ance Member to stop all ne-o 
Sf) 1 « unceremoniously dropped the Bill in Simla. Some of°us 
fendh hoped that negotiations might be continued in Belhi • and what ha* 

which was arr rod 3 ^\ rndlcrdl T ^.ng the verv scheme of the State Bank 
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country on sound national lines, it is we sitting on this side of the House. 
It‘is very unfair to say that the House did not want a Reserve Bank. The 
meaning and significance of this whole episode is this, that even when the 
representatives of the people of India and the Government of India were 
in a fair measure of agreement, even then the Secretary of State presid¬ 
ing over Whitehall used his enormous powers and upset the agreement. 
That is the meaning of this whole episode and it is a commentary, though 
a very sad commentary on the state of things prevailing in the administra¬ 
tion of this country. Sir, we have received the announcement of the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member this morning with r a sense of relief, with a 
sense of sorrow and with a sense of humiliation; relief, because we have 
been saved from this mockery and farce; sorrow, because we have been de¬ 
prived of the chance of getting financial autonomy, and humiliation, because 
we have been made the victims of the autocrat at Whitehall. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab: Muhammadan): 
As you may remember, Sir, the Reserve Bank Bill emerged from the Joint 
Select Committee in a form for which the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
accepted no responsibility whatever. He was from the very start in favour 
.of a shareholders’ Bank, but in deference to the opinion of the opposition 
he acquiesced in the establishment of a State Bank, as he honestly desired 
to have the confidence of all the parties. Taking advantage of what Sir 
Basil had yielded the opposition wanted to introduce politicians into the 
Directorate, people who should have no place in a banking institution. 
(Several Honourable Members interrupted with laughter and jeers.) The 
opposition wanted to make the Directorate a dog-fighting place for parti¬ 
sans and. politicians who should find no place in a banking institution. 
What is the situation now? The opposition say the blame lies at the 
door ‘ of the Government. As a matter of fact the blame lies at the door 
of the opposition. They have been obstructing . . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May I point out to the Honourable Member that 
so far as my Party was concerned it had actually tabled an amendment 
and that amendment did not recognize the Legislatures as an electorate 
for the Board of Directors. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: That is so. But their position is this, 
that the present system of finance is unsatisfactory and they want to 
establish a Central Bank. Well, it is up to them to move any amend¬ 
ment that they dike All the amendments they did move were lost and 
the amendments moved by the Honourable the Finance Member were ac¬ 
cepted. But when it came to the passing of clause 8, by some means, 
-owing- to, • the absence of some Members perhaps .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Because of 
my vote. (Loud Laughter.) 

Mian Moha mm ad Shah Nawaz: Well, as I have said the opposition did 
not want a Reserve Bank in .its present form because the Government 
wanted that the Legislative Assembly should not elect members of the 
Directorate. 

i 

Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division: ’Non-Muhammadan): The Honourable 
gentleman is referring to the opposition. Is the Honourable Member a 
member of the Government? 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: I am not a member of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Honourable Member knows perfectly well that I am an elected 
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, [Mian [Mohammad; Shah.Nawaz. J - . w . • 

Member.. But I am not one. of those. frivolous./.obstructionists, irrespoii: 
sible arid-impossible pcdple who have come;,to "this. Assembly to obstruct- 
They come in ■when they like, they walk; out when,they 'like.,-,;!..; , • . 

They say the present financial position is. not satisfactory! ..’arid they' 
want, the establishment of„a Central Bank, and yet they'fieriiahd ,tfiat they, 
should dictate the terms to the Government.Government' cannot go on 
Like that. They cannot have it.both ways. The.Bill Is,Idlled .without a 
doubt, but the Government is not to blame/ It is'.due to .tfie pbn'psious 
tactics of obstruction on the part of.’the opposition .to practice which they 
have come here. I say, Sir, that it is, absolutely the fault .oi'tlie - opposi¬ 
tion. ' _ ' ", . . • "/•; ■ M r ; ■'/ /; ■. ' ; 

*Mr. N. M. JoshL(Nominated':--Labour-Interests)': 1 Sir, .I generally/ do 
not intervene ,in a. subject of t^iis kind.. . .But, ...Sir, having .-watched the 
progress of constitutional evolution as a Member tof’ this’ Asserfihly, for. the 
last 7 or 8 years, I feel I sliojild say-a word or two. '.The’;Jpint',Paidiamenr 
tary Committee that’ considered, the Government pf’Iridiri Act in 1919 re : 
commended the establishment of a convention.that,where the-Government 
of India and the Legislature agreed oh a financi al measure, the .. Secretary 

Sjate should not .interfere., This convention was . accepted biy .Mr.’ 
Montagu, and. by. the Governrrient .of India arid lias been, discussed in this 
Assembly .several times. As .regards' this Bill .there, is Vo. doubt: that, .the 
Government .of India and the representatives of parties-''in this/fehamber 
were ,m a state of negotiation and those negotiations'‘wefe-broken off-by the 
Government of India. The .justification for .that ' break-was not fully 
explained.?n tins Hopse, but it is eevtain..the.Government; ’of India- cannot 
/negotiations were broken off by, the represents,iyes of the 
paities m this House, Obey .were broken off ' by the .Government of 

cia« a thit e t£ e lllfiUGn r C ° f Secretary of State. ' Sir, I think it is quite 
mentew C^mmSSr ntl T I - 1 ? was ' ^commended by the 'Joint .Parlia- 
?Sl-e G n Tffq an ? accepted by. the -Secretary :of -States 

oonveitkSl Se ! e fe of ' S ^ e - U fas due-.to the Breaking of that 
the Fbnnce mJ' LT 1 Wa \ Ulfcrodu ? ed ' 1 should/ikethe Honourable 

: (The Honourable the Finance Member rose in his-plrice;) u-.'- 

H«“c? PreSid ™ t: Member.wShVjqladdKBS '.the 

™ lH ™weit lhat'm Vfe/h 

W aa possible' and T brill' tp' not fc 1° ! rjH ***. “ 

yoSc? M ' A ' f““ h: May 1 Sir 1 ..whot,-the motion is before: the 

■ Mr. President: There is no motion before the TTbucA t s • 

mq the sense of tlie House as to wb/ofr t-i, H 0UBe ' * &m - ascertain* 
nvfi the question that clause 9 stand^ th ° JJair should or should hot 
«■"» **■« “ 

—---— 
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* : *3Sj&. l£; irinbalu Maiy I point out tlfdk uffibss there - is-' : a- motion Before 
tile HousefMnd\'it is open' tb th'b Honourable Member : tlie : Leader' of■’•the 
HoP'se tO'mdve -ffieffidjorinim&nt bf the'furth'e’r consideration of : this -Bill—' 
the Honourable Meriffier 'is not: entitled to'reply. -' ' ’’ ' ■ 

. Mr, President; In view of the importance, of the subject matter the 
Honourable Member us only ;asking; the permission of the Chair to be allow¬ 
ed ,to make a - further .statement. . But if .I were to allow the Honourable 
Member to, make any further .statement the opposition might claim the 
same,.indulgence,; the, procedure would be unending. Therefore I think it 

is. not right .that,such:a procedure; should be encouraged. . . 

The' 1 Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 ’ I should just like ’to'‘say two 
Words.: : ’ 

. MrV President':,Sir Basil Blackett. , ■ . . . . 

■ The Honourable Sir,, Basil. Blackett: ,,We have been : having - a 
difficult .debate-, on- a , .very nserious subject. 1 do not think j that, 
any -.-.one. .here-• will,, disagree [that- thestory, • of this.-;.Bill is,. not 
altogether... a happy one,; and ..that the.ffinah result is not 1; think satis-, 
factory! to any, of us.; it. has been said that'the opposition, is ;to, blame,. 

it, • has been ...said; that . the .-Secretary of .State is J to [blame,-u it : has 

been said that obstruction is,to blame, it has,been said that the, .Govern-. 
ment-.-of " India are'to' blame. ,1- do , not want to continue the question of 
who is-bo blame:; but, I do want to say just one.word; as to the result.. 
The-.•result ,-is. that;, an ;-attempt to 1 introduce a/big reform {Mr. M. A .. 
Jin’nalu -.‘.‘ Has rfailed/’).- under; the- new constitution has .failed; and it, 
has-failed; ! think ;for many reasons. [But one of the reasons is that it 
is perfectly obvious' that- the Assembly must not take the ■ place of the 
Executive; there must be agreement;, and the Assembly cannot,force its 
views-', on .the-Executive against the. will of the-Executive., as I think‘it has' 
attempted to do on the question of the' .Reserve Bank-. Wo have got to 
work together; ; j and. I -think that that is the’ lesson- that must'be learnt 
from this result;'namely,, that if: in a fit of-temper grown-up people throw, r 
vaiuable‘1 china about,:they . have: to- ,’pay..- I. am afraid -that;hase. really', 
happened in'this case. - - - : > -....: 

..Mr.'. Fazal ibrahiin RahiintulIa. (Bombay ’Central Division: Muham-. 
madari..Dural); Sir,. this is .not the first time fhat i we. have.heard from the 
lips’ df ,the-.Hdnoufablp the Finance Member that fie is not-proceeding with 
the Bill', Before,!he House;'and I do riot know,-Sir,-whetfier this .will.be the 
last. But at any rate, .Sir, • 1 do not congratulate the. Government on 
asking;an elected Member to, defend their policy, namely, Mr.-Shah;Nawaz,. 
who has failed; fio.convince this House that the oppositiqn have obstructed , 
the Bill all'along .(Hear, "hear), because it .appears tfiat he, does not know 
anything; about what.has*happened in the.past (Hear,.’Bear); and,I would , 
like to leave him severely, alone, in'view, of the ; short ■ time that is, at, the 
disposal,of this .House, i But,--Sir,. I would like ..to take exception to. the 
statement..made By my,.friend, Mr. Cocke, that the Indian .commercial 
community," does .riot want the principle of. the Indian Legislature elect-" 

idg ." '/ : \ r- .' I ' •' - : < 

'Mr. H- 'G. CockQ: What I taid. Sir,' was. that European commercial 
opinion' and to some extent Indian commercial opinion were against the ‘ 
principle that this -Legislature should elect Directors.' 
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• Mr: Pazal r Ibrahim . Rahimtulla: I am glad he has cleared the point. 
Then , the point arises, Sir, how this conclusion of the Government was 
amved at to-day. Let us see, ,Sir, what, the decision , of the Legislative 
Assembly was in this connection. The opposition made, it perfectly clear 
to the Government that what they really wanted was an elected Indian 
majority and that unless that was conceded to them 1 , they were not in 
favour of a Reserve Bank. Now what do-we find? We find-that the two 
decisions amved at by this very House on -sulficlauses (f) and (e) of clause 
8 amounted to this that six Directors wei'e omitted Irrespective of from 
which constituency they came, with the'result that the clause’as amended, 
namely clause 8 , was that there were ten Directors but of whom ohly three' 
were elected Indians. To .my mind the reason why the contrary .decision was 
arrived at was that those who voted for the amendments realized that thev. 


voted against themselves for want of confidence in themselves and having 
realized their mistake found some excuse to walk away; that the"’ opposi¬ 
tion found that they had a majority of one vote; and to show to this -House 
that, having given a vote of no-confidence, they were not going to tolerate 
any more decisions of this nature. And I made it- perfectly clear, Sir, in 
my speech that the Honourable the Finance Member, when he is proceed- 
ing with the principle . of a State Bank,"' must not bring'in .-amendments 
ahich will be relevant to a future Reserve Bank with • shareholders', unless- 
this House had accepted the principle of 'shareholders.- ’ If his ■ amend¬ 
ments were relevant to a Bill which was not really before the House , 1 I’ 
make bold to say that he was not treating the House - fairly' and that the 
decision of the House could not have been otherwise than- what • it was 1 
that they were not prepared to accept clause 8 ' as amended -and • give 
the mapnty to those whom this House does not look upon with"favours 
Sir, the Government, owing to the decision on last Wednesday, think that 

both iW T S f n - Ved at tW ° conclus >ons, and I want to say, Sir, -that' 

faW ofthe al ' e -T ng h ° ne was that opposition was in 
that thp f TTn?,J ^ financial -policy of Government, and the other was 
2 W ° f ^ Proceeding with-the Reserve 
,7 ' , ® u » both these conclusions are wrong' The House* 

does want the Reserve Bank, but-they do not want a Reserve Bank S 

Member Mr Sh’f v, UP ° n ? by the Honourable the ^iSanee 

the facJ tw t0W U ! that ' the Pmscnt result.was . due. to 

Mav I ask mv HonouraW 1 T? *o dictate terms to Government. 

Reserve Bnnlc is? Ts it naffnrth ’ 1 T ‘ .®b a h Nawaz, for whose benefit 1 the 
Shalt Nawaz: “ For Bombay E Fn° f c °pntry ?:\Mian Mohammad ' 
Nawaz of the' Punhh C i ' } ’ In ^ 1 and not for -Mr.' Shah : ' 

India. The Honourhblp ft-’w ; Bank •is forVthe benefit of ' 

interest of India and^the Member has said it that it’.is in'the 

the terms to Government P I C f£™ S of . Indla have; every right to dictate 
on the representat^ ofVhe l nt ha T e n °, ri S ht to thrust a Bill 

to accept amendments and aU< ^ sa ^ they are not in a niood 

other point M my Hon onrah^fr^T^^t House ‘ As the; 

that the Independent Party f* 1 CaU W. Sir, 

Honourable the Finance Member tW commercial group informed the 
Indian Legislature should have no rGhf a f? mst the principle that the 
forward and co-opcrate and find out ff i 6 ec ^ 10n ’ then he should come 
1 i tiTiy did table an amendment S Gcham ®; and in tact the Independ- 
Mvmber Ihe sincere desire of this HonseT t0 th ° ^ onour able the Finance 

o[ this House to co-operate with-him, in finding 
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out a Directorate where there would.,,be an, elected Indian majority and 
where’tiie,principle, for which..Mr. 'C'oelie ’is , so) very keen' and eager ;was 
hot to, be dropped.’ But 'the Honourable the finance Member would 
not budge an inch, and ultimately he,,repeated the same argument,. that 
Government decided not to proceed Avith' the Bill. Sir, we have begun 
this Bill'in a very wrong manner. 1 '* ( b (Mr. H. G.' Cocke : "Hear, hear.") I 
am glad Mr. Cocke says Hear,; hear ”, because on the first Resolution, 
of the Joint Committee for a' State’ Bank,' the. Honourable the Finance 
Member 'said that he' was not- proceeding with .the Bill, and to-day he has 
said the same, tliat he’ wanted to give, to this House a Bill which lie would 
be , able 'to,‘ give and ho more,—-no. compromise,)-no amendments except 
this, or the Bill .isdead.' This) House -is' not- prepared to, accept this .Bill 
as it .stands,, and, this, House’is at perfect liberty," when the, Honourable 
the - Finance', Member ; makes a ‘ motion',; to suggest what . they,, think,. would 
be in the best interests o’f the country," and I think it is a very wrong 
attitude on the part of the Government to take;- to stick to thbir-arguments 
and not to 'listen to: the arguments of- the 'other ’ side: 1 and whenever an 
occasion.arises,-the’Honourable the.Finance Member gets up and says that 
he will not proceed with the Bill.’ -- •• - •*• -• '- ' ■' •'• - : 

The .Honourable; Sir Basil Blackett; I would,ask the Honourable, Mem¬ 
ber to ask himself whether it is at all true that in this matter I .have 
been unwilling to listen to the arguments of the other side . ... 

' Mr. 1 Tazal Ibrahim Eahimtulla: How’is the'decision of the Government 
of'India 1 J arrived at? " — ' ,v 1 , 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member, will 
look at the whole history-of this Bill; he'will 'realize that they could'never 
have expected to'find a Finance Member more willing-to listen to the 

arguments of the other side. ,• . , . . - 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber was very willing 1 to listen'to'this-House but was not prepared to 
accept its decision, , which is much w;orse.,.,It .is s very good to listen to 
arguments and say “ I regret I cannot accept them, but you accept my 
conclusions or you do not have the result.” Is this the way he should 
treat-the; House: after its' close co-operation?-' If the' majority decision is 
for, a. Statp.-'Bankl does' the 1 Honourable the Finance-Member'feel justified 
in! forcing on 'this House--the shareholders’.'bank ?■' i And'' then what is the 
use-of; his saying' that ;he< is 'willing to listen? The whole House is willing 
to listen to what the Members say. The point is whether Government are 
Prepared to,accept; the decision which .this-House wants to arrive at.- That 
is the .whole;point, Sir, and I hope'/the Honourable the'-Finance Member 
will excuse me for my frank statement, because I feel that the lip 
sympathy of 'close co-operation and good-will goes to the winds when he 
does ;i riot 'budge an inch." ’ ' ‘ ',- ; 

Mr. President: I think I have given the fullest indulgence to.Honour¬ 
able-Members, and as;no one-else desires to speak T will merely say that 
I congratulate the Government 'and the opposition both. Government for 
the . decision • to drop; the Bill. altogether, 1 and the opposition for the sigh 
of/relief on-their parti This relieves the Chair of further trouble in con¬ 
nection with/this 'Bill. .■ • ' '' ’ ‘ 

I do, not think I shall be justified in putting the'motion that clau'se 9 
stand .part of .the Bill,, in view of the unanimous opinion of this House 
that* I should not., . ..: , :- 
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' i -Mr.' 'Ml A. Jinnih: If file : Government. wish to ;mbve f ’iEe. ii^btim'aietifc 
of the further consideration' of fchiABill, there' ought 'to hed' formal’motion 
before the House. : f" . ; ~ T 

Mr. ‘President: I think technically the Honourable Member is perfectly 
right, but you cannot compel the Government to go, on with .the. Hill Of the 
Government do not wish to go on. There will ccnie a' stage .when the 
Finance Member will ‘have to, decide, whether "he should make, a motion. .that 
the Bill be passed arid, at that stage'be will be perfectly at liberty to say “I 
do not wisb to make the further motion’'. The Bill, now is.in charge of the 
Chair and'the Chair i's entitled to put question after' questioh in .regard to' 
the- various clauses of the Bill; ‘and th ere ^°fe_technically the' Honourable 
Member is perfectly' right. If the House desires that. I should go on with 
the'Bill, Bam perfectly willing to do'sol But T. see there* is a unanimous 
opinion in the House that we shduld' not pfocfeed further with'the Bill. • . ■ 

• Mr.. M. A. Jinnah: I say., 'Sir; that awe -afe noV ; .seized-'of the further 
consideration of -the Bill an'd .the-motiorir-before rthe IHoUse‘is that claused 
do rstand part of the Bill. -.. I,'.want to 1 kn’Ow Iwhat the GoVernnient intend 
to do. I do not want merely a statement'.. < i. ’"'r: r 


The'Honourable Sir iBasii' Bladkeft':' ! am-entircV in ftbe hands v of ’ tbe 

Chair.’ ■ .- • • • *■' ’■ ; 

I ... , : J ' 


Mr. President: If any one Member objects, I propose to-go on-with the 
Bill tihless the Government choose tcCmake a motion that the. further con¬ 
sideration of the Bill be postponed. 

_, Mr., I>.. Graham , (Secretary, -Legislative Department) Will - it not’he' 
open to'any.Member of the House, Sir, to make that;motion?- .... 


Mr. President: Certainly. .. ‘ • 

Mr. L. Graham : I thought you said the.Goyemment. .; 

Mr.-President: But the opposition is hot in a mood' to' make any' such’ 
motion. ■ _■ ‘ • ' "• ,; 


. Mr.-K-. Ahmed: Sir, in order , to save tbe/situation, I begt'o’ move-fob 
the : ; adjournment of this Houser;- the -discussion may, be: postponed'tilk 
to-morrow • or ,the next Assembly - day, so that -further, argmnents. jmay' 1 be 
developed and we may.have the, pleasure-of listening to; if not-taking, part 
in, the debates on this-matter. , - ■ ■■ r . , ,• 

Mr. President: If no Member is willing: to : -niake 'a inotioh that the 
further consideration 1 of this Bill' be adjourned sine die j the Ch’a'ir ‘ proposes- 

to go on. . . , - ; - .. ;/ 


Mr. k. Ahmed 1 : 
adjourned sine die . 


I move, Sir’; fhat the consideration of > the" Bib be 


Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir.' if it Is thedesire.of the -Houke, 
H it would be, for the convenience- : of' the -House,-• that I should make a 
iormtii motion with -* to adjournment, I should-: be perfectly happy 

to do so 1 was only anxious-not to.do anything that the House' did 'Suit 
desire. If the House desires adjournment of the question, Dahi 


h willing.- f ' 

BUMS llaVc 4 CGaS ? d W express' any desire as fdr' as J this 

to follow r ( ' OIS 1 w ant to know what ‘coiii-se Government wish 

to follow. Let us proceed according to our Standing Orders; 
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* ' < 
f- 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: As I understand .... v : 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: On a point of order. Sir, I understand that my Honour¬ 
able friend behind lias already‘moved the motion for adjournment sine die, 

Mr., President : Has the Honourable Member moved that further consi¬ 
deration of this' Bib be,.postponed, sin.c die ?, 

' ;Mr. K. Ahmed: Yes, Sir, sine diet 

Mr.'A. Eangaswami Iyengar: As that motion has been made, I do not 
propose to submit, if that motion is in order, what I had intended to raise. 

' Mr, President : The Honourable .Member is entitled to say whether the 
motion is in order or not. < 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : T am not questioning the legality of that 
motion: 7 , 

’Mr. President: The question’is: ' 

“That the further consideration of- this Bill be postponed snic die." r , 

1 The motion was adopted. * ' 

, ‘. • - , STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The 1 Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): In view of 
the'position'which has arisen r cri the Reserve Bank Bill there is no business 
which Government can bring before the House to-morrow, and we suggest, 
Sir, that when you adjourn the House to-day you should adjourn it till 
Monday, the 13th. The business which we propose to bring before the 
House next, week is as follows. On Monday a motion will be made to 
refer tb Sfel’ect Committee'a, Bill to amend the'Indian Mines Act, which 
'has been under 'circulation. On Tuesday a motion will be made to take 
into-consideration' the'Hindu Family Transactions Bill as passed by the 
-Council of State, which was laid on the table of this House on Wednesday, 
‘the 8th. If that motion is'carried, a further motion will be made to pass 
tlio Bill:'." On Wednesday motions' will be made to take into consideration 
the Bills to amend the Auxiliary Force Act and the Territorial Force Act 
as passed by the Council of* State. These Bills were laid on the table of 
this House this morning. _ Thursday is allotted for non-official Resolutions. 
Iijfis possible <tkat leave will be asked in tlie course olj the week to introduce 
the: Indian Naval Discipline Bill. It is possible also that leave will be 
asked) to introduce a'Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act; but I am unable 
-yet to. fix-days for these. 1 " 


, THE’ INDIAN T MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. ' 

( r { f t * * T 

The Honourable Sir.-George Rainy. (Member-for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways).: Sir, I rise.to move that the,Bill, further,to amend the Indian Mer¬ 
chant. ,Shipping Act, 1023, in-order to vest,in the Governor General in 
Council the control-of matters covered by that Act, be referred to a Select 
Committee .consisting of. Mr.'If. C. Neogy, -Dr. B‘. S. Moonje, Seih 
Lunnadass, Sir Purshotamdas Thalcurdas, ,Mr. Sarabhni Nemchand Haji, 
Mr. Abdul Haye, Sir Walter,Willson, Mr. Amvar-ul-Azim, Mr. T. Couper. 
and the Mover, with instructions to report on or'before the 1st March, 
1028; and that the number of members whose 'presence shall be'necessary 
to constitute a meeting.of. the Cpiirtnittee shp.ll be, six'.' " 
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[Sir George Eainy.] ' ' ' ,/ ’ 

1 had hoped, Sir, to present myself beforej this House in the guise oE 
a modest and' unassuming preface to the Very interesting business which 
was to follow, hut as things have turned but, I have to' appear, I am-afraid, 
in the less welcome guise of an anti-climax: 1 I must 1 ask therefore for the 
indulgence of the House, for what I have 1 to place before them obviously 
•cannot compare for one moment in interest with the discussion to which 
we have just listened. 


It will not be necessary, I think, Sir, that I. should speak at-any 
length on this motion. As I explained when I introduced the Bill, ft 
makes provision for the transfer to the Government of India of the powers 
in connection with merchant shipping at present vested in the Local Gov¬ 
ernments. When the Bill was under preparation, the, instructions do the 
draftsman might have been summarised in a very few words—wherever 
the words “Local Government” occur in the Merchant Shipping Act, 
substitute “the Governor General in Council” and make all necessary con¬ 
sequential changes. The result is the short Bill now before the House, 
and to it is attached a rather lengthy Schedule. The details of the 
Schedule will, of course, require examination in the Select Committee, 
but there is nothing to which I need call attention now. The principle 
which the House is asked to affirm is merely this that for the future the 
Merchant Shipping law shall be administered directly by the. Government 
of India, and I will confine myself to-that one point. 


In pre-reform days the distribution of functions between the Central 
Go\ernment and the Provinces ivas determined by considerations of prac¬ 
tical convenience rather'than on theoretical grounds, and,: although the 
contro of shipping was a matter which obviously must ultimately be regu¬ 
lated-by one _ authority, it was nevertheless found convenient'to. leave- the 
Actual administration mainly to the Local Governments. . They were-on the 

confrn Ib Vin f( 1,C £ hea<3 ffi iar ,ters in the principal ports of the country and 
eonholhng the officers in whose hands the actual work must lie. - 4t the 
same time, such .uniformity as was necessary could be secured at any time 
fL il.? erC ’ Se t of the power of superintendence,, direction and. control of 
, comment of India. That was the position at the time the reform' 
scheme was introduced. In that scheme Merchant Shipping was definitelv 

n!ethods was^ The^I° ° S but n0 "JV? ediate cban S e in administrative 
men s bu u 8 powers still rested, with the Local Govern- 

mems hut- thenceforward they exercised them not as powers naturally in- 

assume direct responsibility for its own duties ’ T d .™? W 

l lhl 7“-* Missis ££ 

fort.of ibe SlT nge ^ Jhe-safety a/dTom ' 

If this Bill is passed; nil these 
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and tlie Local Governments will be concerned only with certain minor 
matters which, for reasons of economy and practical convenience, it may 
be thought best to leave to them. 

Now,- if the question is asked, what were the main reasons which induced 
the Government of India to put forward their proposals at the present) 
juncture, I think a perfectly clear answer can be given. We are not pro¬ 
ceeding mainly on theoretical grounds, nor merely on the ground that- be¬ 
cause these are Central subjects, it is necessary that we should take them 
oyer at one e,j If that were the case, I have no doubt the change could have 
been postponed for a considerable time. Our reasons are different. In the 
fhst place, the need for greater uniformity in the regulations and in their 
administration becomes from year to year more obvious. I may illustrate 
this point by an allusion to a Recommendation of the International Labour 
Conference which was brought^before this House last Session, I mean tbo 
Recommendation concerning the general principles for the inspection of 
the conditions of the work of seamen adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in June 1926. The particular proposal was that whenever it 
is compatible with administrative work and in order to secure the greatest 
possible uniformity in the enforcement of the laws and regulations relating 
to thej conditions under which seamen work, the different services or bodies 
responsible for supervising the enforcement of such laws and regulations 
should be centralised under a single authority. This Bill, therefore, is, in 
effect, a measure which carries out the policy favoured by the International 
Labour Conference, and I have no doubt that other examples of the same 
kind might be quoted. It is espccially^in these labour matters that the 
need for greater uniformity has becomte prominent. There is also a second 
reason which, in my view, is even more important why a step ■ forward 
should be takdn now in the direction of centralization. In all these 
merchant shipping matters what the Government of India feel at present 
is the extent to which they are handicapped owing to the absence of an 
Adequate expert professional staff to advise them on the important questions 
that come up for consideration. As long as the work is split up between 
four Local Governments, each of them with its own staff, I can see no hope 
that the Government of India, with whom the final decision rests,'will be 
in a position to reach satisfactory decisions. It is clearly necessary chat 
the Government of India should have their own expert staff and should 
not have to decide between the experts in different provinces when they 
happen to disagree. As an example of an important question of that kind, 
I. should like to refer very briefly to the recommendations of the Beck 
Passengers’ Committee. 'The real reason, why the Government of India 
have been unable to make progress in dealing with the report of that Com¬ 
mittee is to be found very largely in the fact that they have not hitherto 
had adequate expert advice on the important recommendations made,, and 
personally I regard it as very important that we should be put in a position 
in which we can deal properly with these important questions. 

I have only one other topic to refer to before I sit down. In the letter 
to the Local Governments with which we sent down our draft Bill for 
■opinion, we also outlined the scheme of reorganisation winch the Govern¬ 
ment of India contemplated after they had taken over the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the subject. I do not propose to trouble the House with the 
details of that scheme of reorganisation for the simple reason that it is 
not renllv relevant to the Bill before the House. If this House should pass 
the Bill, it will not commit itself to approval of that scheme or any part 
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of it, and tlie provisions of the Bill would be exactly the same whatever 
the details of the reorganisation might be. We liave received a number 
of comments and suggestions from Local Governments and other bodies 
and these will be fully considered and will be placed before the Standing 
Advisory Committee attached to the Commerce Department. For that 
reason, it is not necessary that I should trouble the House with them to¬ 
day. What I ash the House to do to-day, Sir, is to approve the principle 
of the measure, namely, that the time has come for the' Government of 
India to assume direct responsibility for the'administration of the Merchant 
Shipping law. 


Sir, I move. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): I beg to move, Sir, that the name of Haji Abdoola Harcon 
be added to the Select Committee. 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Itao (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I beg to move, Sir, that the name of Mr. B. Das be also included 
in the names of the members of the Select Committee. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That the names of Haji Abdoola Haroon and B. Das be added to the list of the 
members of tlie Select Committee.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President: The question now is: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1925, in order 
to vest in the Governor General in Council the control of matters covered, by that 
' ”5 referred fo a Select Committee consisting of Haji Abdoola Haroon, Mr. B. Das, 

q m ■ v sy ’ii S’ .*?• Moonje, Seth Jamnndass, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdns, 
§. nr ?£ l hai IScmc J la i V d Mr - Abdul Haye, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 

loan a tIle Mover, with instructions to report on or before the 1st March, 

1923; and that, the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Comimtteo shall be six,” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
Appointment of Sir Wat.ter Willson to tiie Select Committee. ' 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance MemberV Sir I hew to 

nmsr % «*<*««■»> <s^»ss'« 

certain purpose *° amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a. 


The motion was adopted. 


T . h « «ien adjourned till Eleve 

the 13th February, 1928. 


of the Clock .on Monday, 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Mr. President: Haji Cliaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir. there were certain questions of mine 
which were tabled for the 11th. I suppose they will be taken to-day and 
will have prioritv over the questions tabled for this morning? 

Mr. President: There is only one question? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Yes, mine is No. 17S. 

Mr. President: Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Accobimodation of the Members oe the Statutory Commission in 

the Western Hostel. 

17S. * Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the reasons why the members of the Simon Commission are to 
be lodged in the Western Hostel?, 

( b ) Is it not a fact that the Western Hostel is intended mainly for the 
residence of the Members of the Indian Legislature? 

(c) Who lias got the general control over this building 1 

(d) When was the decision of accommodating the members of the Com¬ 
mission in the Hostel arrived at? 

(e) Was the President of the Legislative Assembly consulted in the 
matter? 

(/) Were the Members of the Assembly, who generally stay in the 
Hostel, consulted in the matter? 

(g) Was the matter referred to the Committee of the Assemtly which 
was elected last year to take up the question of the accommodation of the 
Members of the Legislature? 

(h) Will the members of the Commission be made to pay the rent of 
the rooms; if so, -at what rate? 

(i) How many rooms have been allotted for the Commission in the 
Hostel? 

(/) Why was the committee room of the Members in the Western 
Hostel turned into a Drawing Boom; and what other arrangements have 
been made for the Paities to hold their meetings? 
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Mr. L. Graham: (a) In order that they may be easily accessible to 
Members of the Indian Legislature, who indicate a desire to see the 
Chairman or the members of the Commission. 

(b) There are 55 quarters in the Hostel of which 34 have been placed 
at 4lie disposal of the Legislative Department for the period of the Session 
for offering to Members of the Indian Legislature. 

(c) The Xew Capital Committee. 

(</) 17th December, 1927. • 

(r) and (/). No. 


(</) Xo; there lias been no meeting of the Committee as yet. 

( h) Yes. at the daily rate. 

(/) Xino. 

(j) If the Honourable Member is referring to the large room on the 
second floor, he is incorrect in describing it as the “ committee room of 
the Members The room has always been available for'the use of all 
the residents of the Hostel. From time to time the room has been made 
available, but has never been reserved, for meetings not only of Parties in 
the Legislature But also of other formations. The idea of furnishing the 
room as a sitting room proceeded from the decision to accommodate the 
members of the Statutory Commission in the Hostel, but the room is not 
reserved for the use of members of the Commission. It is,' as always, 
open to all residents in the Hostel. Party meetings may be held in various 
rooms in this Council House, including the Committee Dooms, subject 
always to the requirements of Committees of the Legislature. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: l s it not a fact that Party meetings were 
generally held in the big hall on the second floor of the Western Hostel? 

Mr. L. Graham: I have said already in my answer, Sir, which perhaps 
2 might be allowed to repeat: . 


« 1° ti i me T™ ! lasbee T n n . in , do available, but has never been reserved, 
ioi meetings not onl\ of I arties in the Legislature but also of other formations.” 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will it now be available if any Party of 
the Assembly desires to hold its meetings in that room?- 

,, M ? r ; L ‘ G ™ hain - It- will now not be available. The reason is that 
Delhi and ALn ! ^- frequently in the days when we met-in Old 

o ut i’f" 1 T.® mo f (1 - v , h T ed out here. Now that Members mostly live 

TakU V:, -PT* ■» that the clerk of the 
bers abmh fl o , been prohibited from giving any information to Mem- 
oeus about the accommodation in the Hostel? 

<i0 if"' L< Graham: 1 luivc uo ;dc M Sir. I have issued no such prohibi- 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub’ I dn „„„„ ,. , 

by oilier T)epnrtm"enh^° TbV'TTono^Y 7^<*1 instructions have been issue 
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is done bj the Legislative Department. Before the Session a circular ia 
issued to all Members of the two Houses inviting them to apply for accom¬ 
modation. The distribution is done from the Legislative Department, and 
the proper person to address is the Secret ary of the Legislative Department. 

Posting oi*' Indian Superintendents of Post Offices to the Mysore 

and Bangalore Divisions. 

179. : Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: With reference to the 
'question put in the year 1922 or 1923 by Mr. B. K. Shanmukham. Chetty, 
M.L.A., as to whether the Postal Divisions of Mysore and Bangalore and 
the Nilgiris are reserved only for European Superintendents and the reply 
given that it was not so and that no Indian had till then applied for it, 
is it a fact that subsequently the then Postmaster General, Madras Circle, 
sent a circular to Indian Superintendents asking them to intimate if they 
'desired to have a transfer to any of those places and that though many 
Indian Superintendents expressed a - wish to be posted thereto, none of 
■them were so posted? Will the Government be pleased to state why no 
Indian Superintendent has till now been posted thereto? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The statement of fact with which the question 
begins is obviously incorrect as the Honourable Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
did not become a Member of this House till 1924. If the Honourable 
Member will kindly supply me with correct references, I shall try to answer 
his question If it arises out of those references. 

Veterinary Assistant Surgeons rN the Army Remount 

Department. 

180. "Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Baksh Shah: (a) Is it a 

fact that the posts of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in the Army Remount 
Department were filled by non-graduates of the Indian Veterinary 
•College, although fully qualified veterinary graduates were available in 
the Department, and that the appointment of such unqualified men is 
directly opposed to the principle laid down in the Army Instruction No. 624, 
dated the 30th June, 1925, paragraph 5? 

(h) If so, will the Government be pleased to state whether it proposes 
-to remedy this irregularity by promoting graduates of Indian Veterinary 
'Colleges who are serving on the unqualified staff of the Army Remount 
Department in place of those unqualified men? 

( c) If not, what steps do Government propose to take to safeguard the 
interests of properly qualified veterinary graduates now on the unqualified 
staff of that Department? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a), (b) and (c). No persons except graduates of 
Indian Veterinary Colleges have been appointed as Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeons in the Army Remount Department since the issue of Army 
Instruction (India) No. 624 of 1925. There are only six non-graduates. 
These were already serving as Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in the Depart¬ 
ment before the issue of the Instruction referred to, and they have been 
retained because they were considered suitable in all respects. 

Those graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges who are serving on the 
unqualified staff and who are considered suitable will be absorbed in 
“vacancies in the cadre of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons as they occur. 

! A 2 
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Report of the Tariff Board ok the Bolt akd Net Industry. 

' 181. ''‘Mr. Mukhtar Singh.: («.) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether'any inquiry into the bolt and nut industry has been made- 
by the Tariff Board? 

( b ) Has the inquiry been concluded and, if so, when? 

(c) Has the Report of the Tariff Board been published, or if not, has the 
Report been received by the Government and, if so, when? 

(cl) When is it likely to publish the Report? 

(c) If the Government have received the Report, what action has been: 
taken on the Report? 

(/) How has the bolt and nut industry been affected by the Steel: 
Protection Act ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) to (c). The Board’s Report re-' 
garding the grant of protection to the manufacture of wagons and under¬ 
frames, component parts thereof (including bolts and nuts) and wire and 
wire nails was received by the Government of India on the 27th June 
last. Tt is still under consideration, but it is hoped to publish it shortly. 

(/) The information is g.veu in the Report., a' copy of which will' be 
suppliod to the Honourable Member as soon as it is published. 

Mr. K. C. Reogy: Will the Report be published in time for this Session^ 
of the Assembly to take into consideration any legislative proposal that 
may arise in that connection? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Yes, Sir, that is the intention of 
Government. 


Average Pp.ice of Bolts akd Nuts at the Ikdiak Ports. 

182. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: What is the. average rate per ton of the- 
imported bolts and nuts at the Indian ports? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The average value of imported bolts- 
and nut? during last December was Rs. 280 per ton, exclusive of duty. 


Average Price of Irok Bars at the Indian Ports. 

■k'frt Mukhtar Singh: What were the average prices during the- 
• month of December 1927, of: b J ° u 

(a) Iron bars of Continental steel without paying the custom duty 
at the Indian ports? „ 

(b) Iron bars of British manufacture at the Indian ports’ 

?, at l y r : V'° i> betas collected 

11 1 1,0 S( n ‘ io thc Honourable Member vn due course. 


Number of Persons who speak Urdu akd Hikdi in the different 

Provinces of India. 

'. Mr - ydtatar Singh: Will II,e Government l,e pleased to state 
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Tile Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The Honourable Member is referred to 
paragraph 160 of Chapter IX of the Census of India, 1921, Volume I, Part I 
and to pages 98-106 of Part II—Tables. A copy of the Report is in the 
Library of the Assembly. 

Enlistment of Indian^ Christians in the Indian Army. 

185. 11 Rev. J, 0. Ghatterjee: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
■drawn to 'a resolution passed unanimously at the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians held at Allahabad in December 1927, in the following 
terms: 

'“That this Conference condemns the injustice done to the Community in debarring 
it from its rightful share in the defence of the country and respectfully urges the 
Government to find a place for the reemitment of Indian Christians in the regular 
Indian Army ” ? b 

(b) Is it a fact that Indian Christian subjects of His Majesty are 
-debarred from enlisting in the combatant ranks of the Indian Army? 

(c) If the answer to (b) be in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to state what units of the Indian Army are open to Indian Christians for 
enlistment in the combatant and non-combatant ranks? 

(d) If the answer to (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state if they propose to take any step to remove this dis¬ 
ability under which a section of His Majesty’s loyal subjects are labour¬ 
ing? 

1 Mr. G. M. Young-.; (a) Government have received a copy of the 
resolution. 

( b ) The answer is in the negative. 

(c) Indian Christians are enlisted in the Indian Signal Corps, the Madras 
Sappers and Miners, and the three battalions of the 1st Madras Pioneers. 

( d ) Does not arise. 

Eligibility of Persons holding Accountants’ Certificates for 

Head Postmasterships. 

186. *Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government please state 
whether the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs in his circular 
No. 50, dated 16th October, 1924, introducing the Postal Accounts 
Examination notified that officials holding Accountants’ certificates will 
he eligible for Head Postmasterships? 

(b) If the answer to (a.) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state why these officials are required to undergo the lower selection 
grade examination for the appointment of Head Postmasterships? 

Sir. H. A. Sams: (a) The case is not as stated. The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is referred to Part IV of the Director-General’s Special Circular and 
to the reply given to starred question No. 29 asked by the Honourable 
Mr. B. P. Naidu in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th August, 1927. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Revision of the Pay of Accountants in Post Offices. 

187. *Lala Rang Behari Lai: («}"Will Government please state 
if it is a fact that before the introduetipli of the time-scale, Accountants 
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in first class head post offices were in a much higher grade than Inspectors 
of Post Offices, Head Clerks and Town Inspectors? 

(5) Will Government please state if the scale of the salaries of 
Inspectors, Head Clerks, Superintendents, and Town Inspectors has, been 
raised to the Rs. 160—10—250 grade? 

(c) Will Government please state if any and what steps have been 
taken to revise the scale of the salaries of Accountants in Post Offices? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The. fact is not as stated by the Honourable 

Member. 

(k) Yes, except in the ease of Town Inspectors attached to second class 
head offices. 

(c) The pay of Accountants in certain first class head offices has been 
raised to Its. 160—10—250. Similar revisions in other offices will'be 
cai-ried out wherever this is found to be justified. 

PRINCIPLE DETERMINING THE ALLOCATION OF THE NUMBER OF CLERKS 

in the Accounts Branch in a First Class Head Post Office. 

188. *Lala Rang Behari Lai: Will Government be pleased to state the 
principle determining allocation of the.number of clerks in the Accounts 
branch of a first class head post office? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The number of clerks in the Accounts' branch.of a 
first class head post office is determined by the amount of work in that 
branch. The question of fixing a formula to determine the number is 
under consideration. 


Representation of Muslims on the Cantonment Board, Amrala. 

389, 5 Mr, Abdul Haye: (.«) Is it a fact that out of 14 elected and nomi¬ 
nated members of the newly constituted Cantonment Board at Ambala 
there is not a single Muslim member? 


(k) Are Government, aware that all the seven elected seats, on ' that 
Board were captured by Hindus? .... 

(c) Is it a fact that Muslims, form , one-third of the total population of 
Ambala Cantonment? 


(d) Is it a fact that the number of Muslim voters in Ambala Canton¬ 
ment is one-tlnrd of the total number, of voters? If not, will the Gov¬ 
ernment please state the number of Hindu and Muslim voters separately? 

(c) Is it a fact that the election wards in Ambala Cantonment at present 
wards? C ° n!!tl UlCd ‘ ^ ^ Iuslim voters are in a minority in all the seven 

if) -hi; Government aware that there is considerable feeling and agita- 
f ion among the MusLms because of the injustice done to them in the 
matter of election to the Cantonment Board and is it a fact that tlrev have 
made representarions to the Government to grant them separate representa¬ 
tion t hr on nli separate electorates? 1 

serwnlmV^ r ' a?c °f Cantonment Boards the principle of 

Morir- * speculation lmsP« n recognised in the Presidencies of Bombay, 
Rnd in th\ United Provinces? Will the Government 
right-I ” ■' th « MusliriL 5 of the Punjab have not been granted this- 
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(h) What action have Government taken or propose to take on the 
representations made in this connection by the Ambala Musl im s? 

Mr, G. M. Young: (a), (b) and (ic). The facts are as stated by the 
Honourable Member. 

(d) and (e). The Government of India have no information. Elections 
hi Cantonments are the concern of Local Governments. 

(/) and (7i). The Government of India have received for their information 
copies of certain representations which they understand have been made 
to the Local Government on the subject. They have not taken, nor do 
they propose to take, any action themselves on these representations. 

(g) The matter will be brought to the notice of the Local Government, 
to whom I will send a copy of the Honourable Member’s question and of 
this reply. 

Mr. Abdul Haye : Are nominations to the Cantonment Boards under 
section 14 of the Act made by the Government of India or by the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I have not the section by me. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: .May I ask whether the Government of India will 
bring to the notice of the voters that they themselves must vote for 
particular candidates ? 

Appointment of Muslims in the Special Branch of the Home 

Department, 

190. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Government please state how 
many clerks have been appointed in the newly created Pie forms Branch 
of the Home Department and how many of them are Muslims? 

(b) If there is only one Muslim clerk in the Keforms Branch, will Gov¬ 
ernment please state why the Home Department has acted in contraven¬ 
tion of its own instructions issued to all Departments in July, 1925, and 
~ February, 1926, regarding the representation of Muslims in Government 
services 1 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) Out of 13 clerical pests in the Special 
Branch 6 are held by members of ininoriiv communities of whom 3 are 
Muslims. 

(b) Accordingly does not arise. 


STATEMENT BE THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education. Health and 
Lands): With your permission, SR, I should like to make n brief state¬ 
ment about the Liquor Bill in South Africa. It will be within the recol¬ 
lection of the House, Sir, that less than a fortnight ago I appealed to 
the House to trust the Government of India, and their Agent in South' 
Africa to bring to a successful conclusion the negotiations which were 
then in progress regarding the withdrawal of clause 104 of the Liquor 
Bill. My appeal—and I acknowledge the fact with gratitude to-day— 
met with a very generous response and I am to-day in the happy position 
of being able to announce to the House that the Government of the 
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Union of South Africa have decided to withdraw clause 104 of the Liquor 
Bill. (Applause.) I am sure,, Sir, that this decision of the Union Gov¬ 
ernment will be received with great satisfaction, not merely because of 
the relief which it affords to the Indian community in South Africa, but 
because of the fresh proof which it provides of the great friendliness 
which new animates that Government in its treatment of all problems 
relating to Indians in the Union of South Africa. (Applause.) May I 
also avail myself, Sir, of this opportunity to express the appreciation of 
Government for the very prompt and practical proof which the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union have given of their sympathy towards the Indian 
cause, and my tribute to the .Agent- of the Government of India for the 
rare skill and tact with which he has handled a very delicate question? 
(Applause.) One more ward, and I shall resume my seat. The remark 
which I make now is made in no spirit of complacent self-justification. 
I appealed to the House that day. Sir, for a modicum of wise restraint, 
and I can assure the House that that wise restraint has proved of the 
utmost value in the conduct of these negotiations. (Applause.) 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. - 

Presentation- of the Report op the Select Committee. ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on 
the table the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain purposes. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rnil- 
ways): Sir, I rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian .1 a riff Act, 1894. for certain purposes. 

Ii is not possible in the case of this Bill for me ftp attempt to 
summarise its provisions. It is what, if I were permitted by tbe Chair 
to speak m my own vernacular, I should call a ‘‘hotch-potch”, that is to 
say, there are a number of amendments proposed—-none of them of 
11 J'”!’®™ 1 : nnd .f*s there is no one governing principle throughout 
c Bill, lf JR impossible to state them briefly. The more important 
mmmmiems however, are explained in the Statement of Objects and 
neasms. and 1 hope that tbe absence of any further explanation now 
nJniTl?’ ru , ,,1 S° m ; cmcnce to the House. The only one of the amend¬ 
ing ti‘? rr h 1 ° 1 ; cf< :- r Is tl,c P T °P°sal regarding machinery belt- 

Ihn'vm \° COllrn ’ hmv mid eimv » s Ply belting. The proposals in 
rocom Lib T* ° n , r T- ( of ihe Imlian Board in which they 

ofl, n! ! "r du y ° ;■ should imposed on these kind's 

bJ > ,7 , Government of India have accepted that proposal and 

i Inr crjf i."n 11 n " h f ], T i , niod ' dnn Uon a reduction from 15 to 5 
* m3; Tl i ' I "tiiini- 7T n T yom fmm ' vhich cnmol-B hair belting 

«"yauLL ,At ,cL°S . ,,r ° IK ’ sr ' 1 to " Wcl ‘ 1 •*<*»■ 

Nou-OrOmmUcrs of Commerce: Nominated 
} ’ 1 asL Honourable Member if be w fll be -bo good 
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■as to give us some indication as to the amount of time that we are likely 
to have at our disposal to deal with this Bill? I do not oppose it in any 
way. All I want is to have sufficient time to consult the various interests 
concerned. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am afraid I can not make an 
absolutely specific and definite statement at once, Sir, but I can certainly 
promise the Honourable Member that Government appreciates his desire 
to consult the commercial community whom he represents regarding the 
proposals in the Bill—and that we shall not. attempt to put it through 
in a hurry so- as to prevent him having a suitable opportunity. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I thank the Honourable Member 

Mr. President : The question is: 

- ‘‘That leave be given to introduce a Bill fuithei to amend the Indian Tanff Act, 
3.894, for certain purposes.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sn, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN MINES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
.and Labour): Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Alines Act, 1923, for certain purposes, be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of Mr. Iv. C. Neogy, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. B. 
Has, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudliury, 
Air. Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. G. Sarvotham Bao, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Air. S. 
Lali, and the Alover; and that the number of members whose pi’esence 
snail be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be six. 

Sir, when I introduced this Bill iu this House on the 25th A'faich last, 
1 explained that its main object was to secure greater regularity in the 
hours of work in mines. One of the fundamental provisions which the 
Bill proposes to incorporate in the Indian Alines Act is as follows: 

“Work (shall not be carried on in any mine foi a period exceeding twelve hours in 
any consecutive period of twenty-four hours except by a system of shifts so arranged 
that not more than one shift of persons employed in work of the same kind shall he at 
work in the mine at the same time.” 

Another fundamental provision which is intended to secure the same 
object lays down that no person shall be employed in a mine “for more 
than twelve hours in auy consecutive period of twenty-four hours”. 
The opinions which have been received on the Bill reveal a considerable 
measure of support to these fundamental provisions of {he Bill, though 
there is a demand from certain quarters that the period of twelve hours 
prescribed in the second of these provisions should be reduced to ten or 
even to eight, while on the other hand it has been pointed out by certain 
persons that the proposed provision is likely to incom enichce miners 
attending the mines daily from their native villages situated at com¬ 
paratively long distances from the mines. These suggestions, as well 
ns other proposals for modifications in the subsidiary provisions of the Bill, 
will have to he carefully considered in Select Committee with due regal’d 
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to the interests of the industry and of the workmen engaged in it; and 
it is hardly necessary for me to take up the time of the House at this 
stage by a detailed discussion of these various suggestions. 

Sir, I move. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (J ullundur Division: -Non-Muhammadan): May I 
propose that the names of Itai Sahib Harbilas Sarda and Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kunzru be added to the Select Committee? 

Mr. President : The question is: 


“That the names of Rai Sahib I-Iarbilas Sarda and Pandit Hirday Nath Knn7.ru be 
added to the Select Committee. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir. the history of 
the legislation in India for the protection of the workers in mines in this 
country is not a very encouraging one. The first mine in India was 
opened in the year 1820, but till the year 1901 there was hardly any 
legislation, in this country to protect the interests of the miners working 
m the mines. In the year 1901 a legislative measure was passed, but 
unfortunately, although that measure came very late, there was no pro¬ 
vision for the fixation of hours of work of miners. In the year 1920, the 
7 overnnlent of India appointed an expert to go into the question of the- 
working of the coal fields in this country. That expert recommended 
the introduction of a shift system. The Government of India then 
appointed a Committee to consider the report' of that expert That Com¬ 
mittee also recommended that the shift system would do good to the 
mining industry m tins country. In the year 1923, the Government of 
India again introduced a measure to amend the Indian Mines Act By 
I !*! ™ nf,m : c .' the Government was pleased to regulate the weekly hours 
00 St’ t 1 V- re flxe « ot 5< i for b e0 P le working underground and at 
n the S SUr f e - being discussed 

rtiould be i ? n 5 V^ cm , bl L I moved an amendment that there 
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capitalist Government as ■well as capitalist influence, we must be thank¬ 
ful to the Government even for an action taken rather late in the day. 
The mere fact that they are ready to take a step further is in itself a' 
matter for which they must be thanked. It is in that spirit, Sir, that 
I thank the Honourable Member for having introduced this measure in 
this House. 

As I said at the outset, the history of this Bill is net a^ very encourag¬ 
ing one. -—-Still, the very fact that the Government of India is moving 
in the matter gives us some if not much hope. Fortunately, as regards 
this measure, the Local Governments have expressed themselves in 
favour of it. As a matter of fact, if you were to read the opinions which 
have been expressed on this Bill, you will find that there is hardly any 
organisation which is opposed to this measure except the Indian Mining 
Federation. But, as the House perhaps knows, the Indian Mining 
Federation is a body which will never accept any proposal for protecting 
the interests of the Indian miners. I do not know whether in the history 
of that body it has ever supported any such measure. We need not, 
therefore, give much weight to the half-hearted opposition which thafr 
body has expressed to this measure. As far as the Local Governments are 
concerned, they have all expressed their approval of the measure intro¬ 
duced by the Government of India. I think I am right in saying that 
there are several Local Governments which would have liked the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take a much bolder step than what they hrjye done. 

Sir,, in the year 1928, the Government of India is proposing labour 
legislation suggesting that the hours of daily werk should be 12. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): That is not so. 

Mir. N. M. Joshi: My Honourable friend whe represents the F.uropean 
capitalists of India says that this is not what the Bill proposes. Sir, as 
far as I could read the Bill, it lays down that the hours of daily work in 
Indian mines shall nob exceed 12. Sir, that is a Bill fer which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ought to have felt some shame or at least some hesita¬ 
tion in introducing it in the year 1928 There are very few countries 
left on the surface of this earth which will introduce a Bill of this kind 
at this time. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Mines are not on the surface of the earth! 

Mr. N. Ivl. Joshi: Sir, in most of the countries in Europe and America 
the miners do not work for more than 8 hours, and I had thought that 
the Government of India, which likes itself to be considered as “ pro¬ 
gressive ’ .. 

Lala Lajpat Rail It is not progressive. 

Ivil. N. M. Joshi: . . . would have suggested a much shorter limit 
than that of 12 hours. And if the Government of India had suggested a 
shorter period, 1 am quite sure there would not have been much opposition 
from several of the Local Governments. As a matter of fact,' the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, when they expressed their opinion in the year 1923, said 
very clearly that even if the Government of India would limit the hours of 
work to a period of less than 12, they would be very glad to accept that 
figure. The Assam Government also said the same thing, namely, that 
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they would accept a slightly shorter period than 12 hours. The Govern¬ 
ments o£ the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Ajmer-Menvara would 
have also, I am quite sure, welcomed a shorter period. Then there are 
also some capitalist organisations which want to have a shorter 
period. The Marwari Chamber of Bombay suggested a period of ten 
hours daily work. The General Manager of the Assam Railway and 
Trading Company suggested nine. My friend, Mr. It. 0. Boy Ohaudhury 
whom, I am quite sure the Honourable Member in charge of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries and Labour will not consider as an extremist, and who 
is many times quoted by him in this House with approval, has suggested 
a much shorter period than twelve hours for the work in mines. He has 
suggested ten hours. You will thus find that even if the Government of 
India had suggested a much shorter period there would have been good 
support for them for that proposal. But, Sir, the Government of India 
did not think that they should go as far as even some of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments would have liked them to do. As far as I am concerned I feel 
that the twelve hours period is too long a period for anyone to work either 
on the surface or in the bowels of the earth. Sir, take into consideration 
the lives of the workers who work in the factories or in mines, from six 
in the morning till six in the evening. Some of them have to start for 
the factory half an hour or one hour before the factory opens, and when 
they go home they also take an equally long time. In the case of such 
people T am sure there are a very few days in their lives when they can 
see the sun. In the case of the miners working from six in the morning 
til] six in the evening, al least half the days of the month, when they 
work on the day shift, they certainly cannot see the rays of the sun. Is 
it right that any body of people should be deprived of their natural right 
to see the light of the sun for fifteen days in a month? But, Sir, the 
proposal of the Government of India really compels people to be without 
seeing the light of day. I, therefore, hope that the Government of India 
will not insist upon the daily limit being placed at twelve. I also hope that 
the Government of India will give favourable consideration to the views 
pressed bv people who are concerned in this matter. The Indian Colliery 
Employees’ Association, which is a body which represents the employees 
of the coal mines at Jhcrriah, has suggested definitely in their opinion 
that the hours of work should not exceed eight in a day. They have, while 
•expressing the opinion, given very cogent .reasons for expressing that 
opinion. They slate, and rightly state, that, those objections which are 
taken to the hours of work being limited to eight, will apply equally to the 
limit, being placed at twelve. The greatest .objection, or the most serious 
objection, that has been expressed is that there are about one-third of the 
minors working in the coni mines wdio come from villages daily and- go 
to the mines to work and return home. Now, Sir, in the case of these 
people, whether you place the limit at twelve or at. eight,- the objection 
is not mol by placing the limit at twelve. Then there are other objections 
taken. The’*e are many people, employers of course, who say that, the 
habits of the people in India arc such that they must work longer. Sir, 
I have heard of these habits of the workers in India for a very long time 
ircr.n al! cinches of emplovcrs in Bombav. Tlie mvllovnors say that the 
workers in the textile mills do not like to work intensively. They like to 
r ‘ r - out after each hour and have a smoke. 

An Honourable Member: Don’t they? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Some of them may. You and I go into the lobby- 
every half an hour. 

•/ i ' 

An Honourable Member: Speak for yourself I 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But we do not consider the question of loitering, if' 
\ou call it so, from the point of view of the miners, or from the point 
of view of other factory ‘workers. If men are asked to work for twelve- 
hours, certainly they cannot work intensively for twelve hours. It is 
beyond human endurance, and if they loiter I think they do the most 
natural thing. If you do not want the working classes to loiter but to do- 
their work attentively for the time fixed for them, then it is absolutely 
necessary that you must give them very reasonable hours of work. And 
that is what is suggested by the Colliery Employees’ Association. They 
suggest that the hours of work should be eight, and they maintain with 
the knowledge which' they possess that if you fix the hours of work at 
eight, there would be no reduction in their output. They state that the 
work which the miners are doing to-day, the coal which they are getting, 
could be obtained by only 'six hours work. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I do not want to interrupt 
the Honourable Member, but it might interest the House if he were to 
kindly give us information about the number of members of this Colliery 
Association. 

Lala La-jpat Eai: Does the acceptance of this motion commit us to* 
twelve hours? 

Several Honourable Members: No. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I know, Sir, that it is quite possible to discuss this • 
question in the Select Committee, and I am, therefore, not going very 
much into, the details of this question. (Laughter.) 

• Sir. the Colliery Employees’ Association state very plainly that the 
amount,of work which the miners are doing,, or their daily output, can be- 
obtained by only six hours work, and they state that the miners are asked 
to work longer, not because they want to loiter or smoke—because they 
cannot smoke in a mine as they know it is dangerous to their lives—but 
because the employers do not give them facilities to work intensively. They 
complain that the workers do not get tubs in sufficient quantities, and that 
other facilities are wanting. If, therefore, we place the hours of work at 
eight, the only thing that will be required to be done is to ask the employ¬ 
ers to provide sufficient tubs and to give other facilities required. If the 
Government of India and our Select Committee suggest eight hours as the 
daily limit, there will he good support for them in their action. There are 
many people who expressed themselves, besides the Indian Colliery 

Employees’ Association in favour of eight hours, and ns 

a matter of fact, whenever Indian mines work by shifts, the 

largest number of mines work only eight-hour shifts. By the courtesy of 

the Chief Inspector of Mines I have secured some figures of mines work¬ 
ing with shifts, and from these figures I find that out of 110 mines that 
work with shifts 100 mines work with a shift of eight hours. If, Sir- the 
lai'gest number of mines that are working with shifts work with eight hour 
shifts it is but natural that the Government of India, not only for the pro¬ 
tection of workers in these mines but for the protection of the good em¬ 
ployers should fix the limit at eight hours. There are some employers who 
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fix the limit at eight; I call them good employers;hut there are some others 
-who make their workers work for 10, 11 or even 12 hours. It is necessary 
that the good employers should be protected in their trade against, the 
•exploitation of labour by bad employers. 

Then, Sir. there are some Local Governments like the Central Provinces 
‘Government which have recommended to the Government of India that if 
a mine is to be worked by shifts, the shifts should consist of only eight 
.hours. Then there are some other officers of the Government of India,, 
.such as the Mining Engineer in Ajmer-Merwara, who have recommended. 
Ihat the hours should not exceed 8 per day. Then, Sir, there are some 
managers of mines who have expressed themselves in favour of 8 hours. 
So that if the Select Committee and the Government of India, place the 
limit at eight there will not be much opposition to it in the country. 
I admit there are some Governments like the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa which are absolutely under the in¬ 
fluence of the capitalists in these provinces which will be opposed to the 
limit being fixed at eight,; hut Sjr, if you arc going to wait till you get the 
approval of the Governments and the capitalists of Bengal and of Bihar 
-and Orissa you will have to wait very long indeed. I, therefore, hope 
'that when there is such a good volume of public opinion in favour of plac¬ 
ing the limit at eight the Government of India and the Select Committee 
.should take a hold step and place the limit at eight instead of putting 
it at twelve. ° 


Sir, I do not wish to speak on this subject any longer. The subject is 
going to he discussed in Select Committee. But there are one or two 

p0mtB °f P r T cl P! 6 upon which 1 shaU onI y say a few words. 

' Indla propose that although the Bill may be 

think i?r 3 ?r,« r S,a GO T ?. peration in the yea 1 ’ 1930. in April. I 
think, Sit. the Government of India has not given sufficient justification 
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■of view of the mining community in this country. Upon the hours of 
work depends their health, upon the hours of work depends their safety, 
and upon the hours of work depends their ability to receive education and 
to become good citizens. Sir, the occupation of a miner, if you except 
the occupation of a seaman, is more full of danger than any other occupa¬ 
tion in the world. They have to work in the bowels of the earth for very 
long hours without seeing the light of day. Every hour they are exposed 
to accidents and danger to life, and if there is any community which de¬ 
serves to be treated generously it is the mining community . 1 therefore 

hope, Sir, that when the Bill comes out of the Select Committee, full 
justice will have been done to that community. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, if I did not know my Honourable friend, Mr 
Joshi, as well as I do, I should think he really did not understand the 
Bill; but, as it is a labour motion, he naturally thought he ought to make 
a speech on it, so he spoke for 25 minutes; although it Is going to Select 
■•Committee. I merely wish to say that in agreeing To reference to Select 
■Committee I would like to get from the (government Member an assurance, 
which I do not think the Bill realty requires, but it has been felt in many 
places that they would like an assurance from the Government that the 
■different classes of surface labour whose duty it is to load trucks, etc... 
which are only supplied at the pleasure of the railway company, will not 
necessarily have to be worked in shifts. 

Bor the rest; Sir, the Bill is a very simple one. It is a purely repressive 
Act. It says to the colliery 7 owner “ Thou shall not work thv mine for 
■more than twelve hours at a stretch 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Does it say so? 

Sir Walter Willson: That is the effect of it. And it says to the 
labourer “ Thou shalt not stay below ground for any longer stretch than 
twelve hours There is nothing to compel the miner to ivork twelve 
hours, and he will not do so. The miner makes up his miud how much' 
coal he will cut aud he stops. This Act says “ When you have done you 
shall come out with that shift ”, 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Sir, I consider it unfor¬ 
tunate that my friend Mr. Joshi should have thought it proper to make a 
long speech at this stage. 

• ^ r * J°shi: May I ask whether there are any Government Mem¬ 

bers, S;r, who have not made long speeches not only on the motion for 
reference to a S’elect Committee but on the motion that the Bill be cir¬ 
culated. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Well, Sir, I was simply 

expressing my opinion, and I think I am perfectly entitled to express an 
opinion. 

Mr. H. M Joshi: But the Honourable Member’s opinion may apply 
to other Members also. ^ 


Mr. President: Order, order. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: In making my motion for 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, I brought out the various facts 
to winch Mr. Joshi referred, namely, that certain opinions did favour the 
reduction of the period of twelve hours which we had provided in the Bill 
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to eleven or ten or eight hours, and I said that that was one of the various- 
matters which would have to be carefully considered in Select Committee. 
Sir Walter Willson has already brought out the fact that the Bill does 
not compel a miner to work in the mine for twelve hours or for any period; 
iij simply stops the mine-manager or mine-owner from working him for 
more than 12 hours. !fy friend, Mr. Joshi, referred to the opinion of the 
Indian Colliery Employees' Association, Jherria, as deserving of particular 
consideration. He was unkind enough not to answer my question as to- 
whether this was an association truly representative of the employees 
whom it was supposed to represent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I remember having gone- 
to this Association once in the company of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: When was it? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It was in the year 
1925. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Things have changed since them. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That may be; but it is 
not so long thereafter, and to the best of my recollection there were not 
as many as 20 actual miners on the rolls of that body when I visited it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: There are 1,500 members now. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 

are, they clerks, etc., employed in the mines? 


Are they all miners or' 


.Mr. N. M. Joshi: They are employees in the mines. ■ 

_ The HonouralDie Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra:’ However, in the Select 
Committee^ we shall assess this opinion expressed by the Indian Colliery 
Employes Association at its proper value. Here again the point is that 

vfrSllw ^I? er ay rCmam ™ der g immd for, say, 12 hours, he does-not 
hours' ' ' Clther ccm f inu °usly or intensively for that period of twelve- 
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tirsfc step, we want to make It a punishable offence for any mine-owner or 
mine-manager to keep a miner underground for more than 12 hours, and 
I am still inclined to think, though of course my view would be subject to 
correction as the result of discussions in Select Committee, that we ought 
to proceed with this measure in as cautious a manner as possible. It is 
not only a question of not benefiting the miner who after all works on the 
piece-work system and need not remain underground for even as much 
as eight hours, but also of causing the least disturbance possible to the 
industry at a time when it is undoubtedly passing through a critical period. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That the Bill farther to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes, 
he referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Mr. B. Das, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. G. Sarvotham Kao, Sir Darcy .Lindsay, Mr. S. Lall, Kai 
Sahib Harbilas Sarda, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru and the Mover; and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be six/' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
14th February, 1928. 
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Tuesday, 14th February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Employment in Government Offices of the Staff of the late Army 

Canteen Board. 

191. "Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Is it a fact that the Government of India 
have agreed to the employment of the staff rendered unemployed as a 
result of the final closing down of the Army Canteen Board in India? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state whether the members of the 
•staff under reference have passed the usual examinations of the Public 
'Service Commission? 

3. If not, will Government please state why differential treatment has 
been extended to these men? 

4. Will Government please state the number of the late employees of 
‘the Army Canteen Board who: 

(a) have been given employment in the Government of India offices 

without passing the usual competitive examination, 

( b) have been recommended for consideration for Government service 

under the Government of India on the occurrence of suitable 
vacancies, and 

(c) the,number of Hindus and Muslims in (a) and (b'' ? 

5. Will Government please say what action they propose to take to 
•safeguard the representation of Muslims while employing the ex-employees 
-of the late Army Canteen Board? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1. Yes, on the conditions (i) that they possess the 
requisite educational qualifications, (ii) that preference must be given to 
men who have already passed the Public Service Commission tests, (iii) 
that they pass at the next examination to which they will be admitted 
whether they -are over the prescribed age or not and (iv) that they enter the 
service of the Board before the decision to abolish it had been arrived at. 

2 . Most of them have not passed. 

3. Because Government have a certain obligation towards those who 
served the Army Canteen Board well for a considerable time and have 
missed chances of other employment. 

4. (a) As far as I am aware, only two suchtpersons have so far obtained 
permanent employment in the Government of India Secretariat offices. 
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(b) Forty were originally recommended to the Public Service Commis¬ 

sion. 29 of these have been accepted as fulfilling the conditions imposed! 
by the Public Service Commission to which I have referred in my reply to 
part 1. • • ! 

(c) Of the 31 persons, 15 are Hindus, 5 Muslims, 6 Europeans and: 
Anglo-Indians, and 5 Sikhs: 

5. The general policy of Government --with regard to the representation- 
of the different communities will be followed. 


Grant of Allowances to Cashiers in Military Offices. 

192. Abdul Haye*. (a) Will Government kindly say whether it is 

fact that the cashiers in the military. offices. are given an allowance o\ 
Pis. 50 in addition to their pay? 

(b) If so, will Government please inform this House how many 'Hindus- 
and Sikhs and how many Muslims are getting this allowance? 

(c) If the number of Muslims is less than that of the Hindus and Sikhs, . 
are Government prepared to take steps to equalise the number, or to give 
due representation to the Muslims? If not, why not? 


Employment of Muslims as Cashiers in Military Offices. 


193. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther it is one of the functions of the clerks employed as cashiers or under - 
the cashiers in the military offices to deal with questions relating to the- 
establishments of these offices? 

(b) Will Government kindly inform this House what was the total num¬ 
ber of such clerks in the military offices on the 31st December, 1927, and- 
how many of them were Muslims? 


(c) In case the number of Muslims was inadequate, will Government 
please give the reason and state what steps have been or will he taken to 
appoint them to these posts? 

vr T f- 1 ^° U 4 ng \ 1 With y° ur permission, Sir, I will answer questions^ 

•Nos. 192 and 193 together. 

°l ^ informafcion desired by the Honourable Member im 

anffi labour wbiM °f qV ^ tl0ns involve an expenditure of time 

v „ lcb ’ m opinion of the Government of India woidd not 

be commensurate with the results. • ■■ , voum not; 

doubt relS?L P f?' ° f ea « h fidestion,^ the Honourable Member will no- 

evSU infu nLmf nf M ° im P ossibl ? for Government to eject any , 

Lxihtmg incumbents of these appointments and replace them bv members 

Hcaciilrtoi • r ° be, ” S ' “ nd " -,H be ' out in the offices o£ £rm r 
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Tile Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): Sir, I beg to move 
that the Bill to provide that partitions and separations of interest among 
the members of Hindu undivided families and other transactions among 
persons governed by Hindu law shall, in certain cases, be effected by 
written and registered instruments, as passed by the Council of State, be 
taken into consideration. 

I do not think that at this stage it is necessary for me to add anything 
material to what is contained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons and 
in (the Report of the Select Committee. I would merely briefly recite that 
the Bill is intended to give effect to certain recommendations of the Civil 
Justice Committee, the object being to provide that certain transactions 
which hitherto have been effected orally shall be reduced to writing and 
shall be registered. The Committee have expressed the view that owing 
to the absence in transactions of the character contemplated by the Bill 
of documentary evidence, the course of justice has been impeded and that 
much time of the courts has been consumed in talcing parole evidence. 
Further, the existence of this state of affairs affords an encouragement to 
vexatious and speculative litigation. I shall only invite the attention of 
the House in particular to one provision of the Bill. Sub-clause (3) of 
clause 1 provides that it shall come Into force on such date as the Governor 
General tn Council may, by notification in the Gazette., of India, appoint. 
The purpose of that clause is twofold, fh’stly, that due notice may be given 
of any change in the law before it actually comes into operation; and 
secondly, the registration of documents and stamp duties being provincial 
subjects, we consider it undesirable that final conclusions should be 
arrived at until we have had an opportunity of consulting Local Govern¬ 
ments on points which are likely to affect them as a result of the Bill. 
In particular, I would invite the attention of the House to the recommenda¬ 
tion of'the Civil Justice Committee that the stamp duty to be levied may 
be fixed on such a basis as not to work hardship on the parties affected by 
the partition. All these are matters which, if the Bill is enacted into law, 
we propose to discuss in detail, including any adjustment of registration 
fees or stamp duties which might be rendered necessary or desirable, with 
the Local Governments. 

Sir, I move. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, the reason just advanced by the Honourable the Mover of the Bill 
itself affords a sufficient justification why this Bill should not be allowed 
to be considered. He has alluded to the fact that Local Governments will 
be consulted before effect is given to the provisions of the Bill and that 
the time of its enforcement will be determined subsequently, which shows 
that the Bill is premature and is not wanted by the people at large. Sir, 
this Bill will affect a very large number of His Majesty’s subjects in this 
country. At a modest estimate the families which will be affected by this 
Bill will not be less than about four crores. At the same time, Sir, the 
Bill is in the nature of a taxation Bill. One would therefore naturally 
expect that it should first come to the popular House and then it would 
be taken to the other House. But in this case it appears that the Gov¬ 
ernment was afraid that this popular Assembly would not be a party to 
the passing of this measure and therefore they got it passed in the other 
House and they have now brought it to this House. In the other House 
some strong objections were raised to this Bill and a very pathetic appeal 
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was made by one of the Members to withdraw the Bill, and he predicted 
there that the fate of this Bill will be that of a still-born child in this 
Assembly, and I have to submit the same to the Honourable the Mover 
of this Bill. 


-• Now, Sir, the first point which I would humbly submit for your con¬ 
sideration is that this Bill provides for a double registration. I speak with 
on intimate knowledge of the' conditions prevailing in the Punjab, and I 
think the same conditions exist in other parts of India as well, because 
so far as partitions are concerned, there is a system of registration prevail¬ 
ing all over India. Now, in an ordinary village every partition of land goes[ 
to the annual register and after it' is recorded there, .a mutation officer 
attests the mutation, calls the parties, takes down statements and, after 
all the formalities are over, attests the mutation. Thereafter, when that 
mutation has been attested, that mutation becomes a, part of the jamabundi 
and a presumption of truth attaches to all revenue entries contained in the 
jamabundi. If a registration is made ordinarily under the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act, there is,ho presumption of truth attaching to any entries contained 
in any such document, whereas in respect of a mutation, there is a presump¬ 
tion of truth attaching to the entries contained therein. Now, ordinarily, 
Sir, 1 would expect that, when this Bill has been actuated by only one 
object, viz., the clarification of evidence^, and that oral evidence, conflict¬ 
ing oral evidence may not trouble the courts and consume much of their 
valuable time, I think that/ in matters and in respect of persons where this 
difficulty is not to be found, this Bill will not touch these matters and 


persons at all. What do we find to the contrary? In this Bill, all muta- 
tioDs and all other documents which are presumed by law to he correct 
are not excepted. A perusal of this Bill would establish that an exception 
is made only in favour of instruments of partition. Now, Sir, sfryfar as 
the Punjab is concerned, an instrument of partition is drawn up \mder' 
section 121 of the Land Revenue Act, in a contentious case of partition.' 
Rut if there is no contention, if the parties come to terms between them¬ 
selves and go to a mutation officer or to a patwari and get their mutations 
recorded, in that case no instrument of partition is drawn up. So it appears 
that, if a case is contentious and there is an application for partition, then 
mi instrument of partition is drawn up and that instrument is excepted, 
whereas m a case in which the parties - come to terms'and-between them- 
aefves agree to a partition, no such instrument Is drawn up. And it follows’ 
Ho a ^ consequence that such mutations will require registration 

as- a matter of course, which cannot be the policy of the law. This is the 
mam pomt upon which, I submit, this Bill should be thrown out. 

But this is not all. Now, it appears that a difference is sought to be 
X,° t f between those persons who follow the Hindu law and .those who 
o Z-JtrT 3 r ary , kw ; J?°T in tbe Pun i ab ’ Sir, in almost even- case * 
Mint ' '"m . nlI * he cases relafcin ff the affairs of a Hindu 

thm th^tP* 1 V S T ° ' 3CC V 0n ralSed , b - v ' Persons interested in the.object 
turn that the particular family , s not. bound bv Hindu law but bv custo¬ 
mary lav and m most cases the solution of this question is dependent upon 

to be euacSl “ bJ evidence. Now, if .this Bill is allowed 

not univereahv raised°* ^ th,S - new issue which at present is' 

will first W to aef r • m r 1 ?' 0 bG umver sahy raised and. the courts 

law is to beZXd to * family Hindu 

i Plied or customary law is to be applied. And the very object. 
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of the Bill will ,be frustrated if oral evidence is allowed to be taken in 
respect of this question. I therefore submit that, instead of eliminating 
oral evidence and settling up the conflict of oral evidence, this Bill will 
lead to more oral,,evidence and to the presentation of more conflicting 
evidence and it will take the courts into such abstruse questions that it 
will be difficult to disentangle them; and this way of cutting the Gordian 
knot wall not be available to the courts. Moreover, Sir, so far as the rest 
of India is concerned, the present state of the law in regard to Hindu joint 
families is that this provision, even if enacted, will not eliminate oral 
evidence. We all know that divided status can be proved by all kinds of 
evidence. Even if a particular partition cannot, be proved, if it, is oral or 
written but not registered, in that case also there are various ways in which 
the courts would hold that a family has got a divided status. The doctrine 
of part performance has come into vogue. It so happens that the rigours 
of the registration law have led the highest courts of .appeal, including the 
Privy Council, to come to a finding that in cases where this registration law 
. rti-uses this hardship, the doctrine of port performance comes to the rescue 
and it lias been held that, if from the circumstances, the court comes 
to the conclusion that a person is divided in status, then, although his suit 
in regard to a particular property which hc ; claimed by virtue of the parti¬ 
tion may be thrown out, it will be held by the courts that he has got a 
particular status. Moreover, awards have been excepted from the opera¬ 
tion of this Bill, as will appear from sub-clause (2), clause 3. Now, Sir, 
there is no law which I know of that an award should be contained in anv 
doeument. An award can be oral as well as be contained in a document. 
Now, what is the guarantee that interested parties who now produce oral 
evidence will not produce evidence to this effect that on a certain evening, 
one fine evening, the whole village people, gathered and arbitrators were 
appointed and the appointed arbitrator or arbitrators gave his' or their 
.decision in regard to a disputed case of partition? So that this evidence 
which-is now being led will never be eliminated as long as the whole struc¬ 
ture of the law is not changed. It is no use passing this measure when 
the very object of this measure will be frustrated by other subterfuges and 
other known principles of law ? I therefore submit thal. so far as this 
object is concerned, it will never be achieved. 

Sir, while I congratulate the Law Member on having introduced this 
measure because I understand he is actuated by the best of motives, I 
would submit one point for His consideration. Speedy disposal of cases, 
however laudable by itself, however good, is not the sole thing to which 
•the attention of Law' Members and politicians like him should be directed. 
The' peace and contentment of the family is perhaps a , greater concern. 
The remedy proposed by him is perhaps worse than the disease itself. 
Now, there -are -lots of families in whieh partitions- take place every day 
and the courts do not hear of these partitions. Evers- day, these tlnnes 
are settled in villages, and in-towns, and nobody hears of them. An 
ordinary way in which a partition takes place in a Hindu family is one 
which does not create any sort of ex-citement and which need not take 
people to any registration officer Now, Sir, it is well known that in mSim¬ 
onses of rich people .these registrations are effected. It is to their interests 
fo effect registration, and in most cases in which large properties are in¬ 
volved this registration takes place. Begjstrat.on does not ordinarily take 
place in those cases in which poor people are involved. And this Bill 
has the merit of hitting those very people who ought to be protected. 
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Land, is the chief source of maintenance of these people. I have already 
submitted that partitions of land by these people are even now registered 
in a manner provided for by the law of this country. As regards village 
property and houses, they are generally not so valuable, but when parti¬ 
tion does take place, the people sever their interests. They separate their 
properties and get into possession, and that possession by itself .is the best 
evidence of title. Under section 110 of the Indian Evidence -Act it is 
good proof of their ownership. So, in most cases there is generally no 
likelihood of any dispute arising on account of the absence of writing. In 
regard to properties in urban areas I have submitted that generally re¬ 
gistrations are resorted to, so that this Bill will only touch a very few 
cases, and especially those eases which ought to be protected by the 
Legislature. • • 


Now, this Bill has got another merit. This is a 'Bill which provides 
for sectional legislation. I can very well understand the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act. It affects all the subjects of His Majesty and equally. But 
this Bill vill affect only the Hindu joint family. May I humbly ask 
what is the basic difference between the enjoyment of joint property and 
the enjoyment of property by a Hindu undivided family ? I understand 
that the difference is that survivorship obtains in one while it does not 
obtain in the other. Now. Sir, this conception of law, this abstruse 
matter,, is absent from the minds of those unsophisticated people who 
live in the villages, whom this Bill is sure to hit. This separation of 
interest as known to the Hindu law is a. matter which" is unknown to 
those whom the Hindu law affects. In the majority of cases there is 
nothing like a separation of interest las such. In the majority of cases 
you _ will find that division bv metes and bounds is the only form of 
partition which they know of, and in those cases, as I have submitted 
already, partitions are registered. But if there is a separation of interest 
and subsequent!} there is a division by metes and bounds two registra¬ 
tions will be required, and supposing it so happens that the members of 
a family do not agree and they go to litigation, then for the third time 
also the parties will have to go to the courts. In the Punjab the stamp 
duty is 3 per cent, so far as registrations of this nature (are concerned. 
Now o per cent, on two occasions means 6 per cent.,, and if the parties 

T?J e rn°n g ° t° C ° Urt -’ t S e C ° m ’ fe fee in cases of P ro P erfc y of the value of 
Rs ; >00 and more is Rs. .11-4-0 per cent. Therefore it means that for 
obtaining possession of property of the value of about Rs. 100 a member 
of a Hindu joint family will have to spend somethin** like Rs 17-4-0 bv 
way of payment to the treasury alone. ‘ ■ 

' h on alBEa . ir ™ n °t so simple as' it might seem to 
Rose who do not know how registrations are effected. I should have 
thought, that no Government who has not done its duty by the people bv 
educating them should bring m a measure of this sort, I would further 
.n\ that m fairness Government should hide its face in shame that people 
am not educated. 90 per cent, of the people are illiterate In 1 some 

Si LlTkTSf ' r 80 “7 r a w ’ 6 a™ It» aistoco 

tj , , perhaps moie from registration offices. Suonosln.* 2 nr 

ta'-’Srss £ 

* 01 moic - {1, °y are illiterate people, and they have to 
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effect a transaction affecting property 'of the va'lue of Es. 200. What 
'Would happen? All these pei-sons would have to come to the registration, 
•office, and their witnesses also would have to come. They -nail come a 
day earlier. They will go to a petition writer who vail demand his fees. 
Then they will have to go to a person who sells stamps. Those who 
.know these things know fully well that it is not .always easy to get stamps 
even without an extra payment. Then they may have to take the advice 
• of a lawyer, and after that,, they will reach the registration office. What 
would happen in the registration office? It is not very easy to get regis¬ 
tration effected, land after this Bill is enacted into law such registrations 
’ would become so frequent that it would be difficult to cope with the work 
and they may have to stay for a couple of days for , effecting registration 
of this sort. The trouble does not end there. People generally are very 
.loath to take the ladies of then’ family to. registration offices, and if you 
.have a provision of the nature ias is contained in sub-clause (2) of clause 
2 relating to surrender by widows or grant of maintenance to widows, 
•the trouble increases all the more. 

I wish to submit one thing from the national standpoint. Now, Sir, 
uniformity of laws and equality of status is a thing which will be valued 
by all nationalists. I do not see what difference there is between a 
village inhabited by Sikhs and Hindus and a village inhabited by Muham¬ 
madans. In the case of the more fortunate of the _two, the Muham¬ 
madan village, you will find that iall their transactions are attested by 
mutation officers as in the case of the village mnabited by Hindus and 
:Sikhs, buff in the latter case there will be an extra tax and they will have 
"to go to -the registration office if this Bill is enacted into law. Why this 
-(difference? The mere fact that a person is a Hindu or a Sikh should 
not make any difference in the eye of the law, and this difference will 
he perpetrated if this Bill is passed. So far as the enjoyment of joint 
property is concerned, I claim there is no difference between Hindus, 
Mussalmans and Christians, and in many cases relating to persons other 
than Hindus the plea is put forward that a property has already* been 
partitioned. It is not a plea which is peculiar to the Hindus, and from 
-that standpoint I fail .to see why the Hindus should be selected to be 
.penalised in this manner. Moreover, this Bill makes a distinction which 
has so far been unheard of. This Bill makes a difference between a 
Hindu family owning property worth Es. l.jDOO and a Hindu family 
(.owning property worth less than Es. 1,000. It is not the amount of 
property which is sought to be transferred which is the basis of inclusion 
•in this Bill,, but all the transactions made by members of families owning 
■property to the extent of Es. 1.000 will come under the provisions of this 
Bill. It follows that even a transaction relating to a property of Es. -1 
will have to lie registered if this Bill is passed into law. I read the 
•speech of the Honourable the Law Member in the Council of State and 
I find from it that so far as this Bill is concerned there is a misconception 
In his mind. His speech runs thus: 

“All that it attempts to do is that in the case of partition of immoveable properly 
of the value of more than Es. 1.000 it should be in writing.” 

Now, Sir, if I understand the English language, aright, I would submit 
that the Bill proposes to do more mischief than this. If the plain provi¬ 
sions of the Bill are looked -at. it would ‘follow that all case? of partition; 
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.whatever the value of the property, if they are effected by persons belong¬ 
ing to a family which owns more than Its. ,1,000, will come within the- 
ambit of this Bill. And so far as the declaration or expression of inteny 
tion to separate is concerned, no question of value arises at all', and this- 
provision of the Bill has not been given due attention by those who have- 
perused this Bill. I would, in the circumstances, submit that since this 
Bill proposes a change of a very vast magnitude and differentiates between 
the various classes of His Majesty’s subjects .it should not be allowed to be- 
considered. The Honourable the Law Member has not been pleased to 
give us any statistics as to how many cases' come into' court in which 
partition is disputed and in how many of those cases the' question of conflict 
of oral evidence arises, and it is very difficult to appreciate the effect of this 
Bill without those statistics. I have been practising for the last 17 years and” 
I have never come across -a single case, in'- which the question.of surrender 
by a widow has been pleaded to be based bn oral agreement, and similarly; 
I can say from my small experience that the number of cases relating to- 
partition is quite small and the trouble'is not so great as it lias-been 
represented to be. And tlic trouble will not be obviated, as I have already 
submitted, by the provisions of this Bill'. 


Now, Sir, it is a platitude of politics- that in the laws of the realm the- 
national will should be represented. If that is so, "I am rather surprised 
at the audacity with which this Bill has, been brought before the Legislature-. 
.When one reads the opinions expressed by those whom this Bill will affect, 
it takes one s breath away, and one is apt to feel that the measure of 
disagreement is the sole basis of this legislation- I will,- first of all, submit 
foi your consideration some c-f tlie opinions.which have been, expressed in 
the Punjab. Our Chief Justice has expressed himself against the provi- 
sions of this Bill in unmistakable terms. Various other Judges of the? 
iuiqab High Court are also opposed to the. passing of this Bill. I am 
anticipating some objection and therefore I am hesitating to make that 
statement. It may be said that t-\vo of the Judges have given air opinion 
m nvour of the Bill. In regard to those two opinions I would submit 
lint one of the Judges looks at this Bill from a detached standpoint./ Hfe- 
md T + °- n y IOm ° ne st ; an ' d P° int ’ namely, the judicial standpoint,, 

'to be useful^ TW *L m ° t1 ’ 18 BlU * if Passed mfeo. law, will be found- 

question is wheiLf. f) 6 - 1S n °i whether it is an unmixed evil, the 

flier in the tot alb nf Blll ,j s on e, which ought to be passed by us, whe- 
hiSn”r.- morfwfif ® ffect . of tbc Bill will be to produce more 

will only rehte m ' Vas under the impression that this Bill 

JiielLml . t Properties which exceed Bs. 1,000 in value. The other 

the IPU arul one & of the Indion^VmW \° cotISenstIS of opinion is against 
this Bill will be nrnrWiu c Jud " e T s . . has gone so far as to opine that 

Associations \vere^consulted in ^ Sir ' abo^l 8 Bar 

cerned, and with tL exception n ’f r /° % as tbe Punjab is con- 

exception of one Bar Association, 7 Bar Associations 
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have given their opinion against the Bill. Some of the District Judges were- 
consulted and a perusal of their opinions will establish the fact that those- 
District Judges who gave some consideration to this Bill were opposed 
to its provisions, whereas other District Judges who only looked at this 
Bill from a detached standpoint, from the judicial standpoint, were found 
to be in favour of the Bill. As regards the rest of the non-official opinion, 
some Hindu Sablias were consulted and they all unanimously stated that 
this Bill is productive cf greater harm than good. I must say that so far- 
as those persons who will be affected by the Bill are concerned, all of 
them are against this measure- So far as the other provinces are con¬ 
cerned, I will leave the matter in the hands of more competent speakers; 
but I will just call the attention of the House to the expressions of opinion 
by some of these who know the Hindu mind intimately. Some of the 
Bocal Governments including the Madras Government have given their 
opinion against this Bill. The Assam Government and the North-West 
Frontier Government have given their opinion against this Bill. I am 
referring to the Ae-sam and the Nerth-W eat Frontier Province Government 
especially because in those provinces the Transfer of Property Act is not 
in force. This Act is not in force in the Punjab also. .Now, in the present 
state of the law all the transactions including sales worth lakhs of rupees 
can be effected orally in the Punjab and in such provinces in which the 
Transfer of Property Act is not in force. Sir, if this Bill is enacted into - 
law, then wills, sales, mortgages, exchanges. leases, irrespective of the 
value of the property affected, can all be effected orally; only partitions 
of property to the extent of, say, even Tts. 20 will not be allowed except 
under a registered document. The opinions given by the Governments of 
Assam and the North-West Frontier apply especially to the Punjab, 
because the Punjab stands on the same footing as the provinces of Assam 
and the North-West Frontier so far as the question cf the application of 
the Transfer of Property Act is concerned. As regards the rest of the 
opinions, an impartial perusal of those opinions which are supplied to the 
Members would establish beyond any doubt that Hindu India does not 
want this Bill. From ages past it had been the Hindu law that partition 
can be effected orally- Do I understand that in Hindu India such a 
revolution ' has taken place that a brother cannot trust a brother, and 
that literacy is so prevalent that it will not be difficult at all for any 
person to write out a document and get it registered ? If this is not 
So, and if, as I have submitted, 90 per cent, cf the population is illiterate, 
where is the need, where is the demand, for a registration of this nature?' 
I would under the circumstances press for your consideration that, judging 
from the magnitude of this measure and also from its extent, it is clear - 
that the previsions of this Bill are very drastic and therefore it should 
not he enacted. 

Sir Hari Singh G2ur (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I regret that I am unable to accord my support to this 
extremely reactionary 1 and drastic measure which is intended to penalise the- 
Hindu society and to place upon them a tax which, as the Chief Justice 
of the Punjab High Court has pointed out, would be in many cases con¬ 
siderable. The Honourable the Home Member in his opening speech says 
that this Bill is intended to prevent the giving of conflicting and false 
evidence in a court of law* Sir, I have read the report of the Civil Justice- 
Committee on this subject and, if I may venture to say so, I do not find 
in it any expression, c-f opinion to that effect- It is no doubt true that this 
Bill is intended to simplify litigation; but this House is aware of a very 
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large number of Bills that have been introduced by the Government' to 
give effect to the various recommendations of the Civil Justice Gom- 
mitttee. And this House is equally aware of the reception that these Bills 
have received from the non-official Members and the fate to which they 
were consigned eventually. Sir, this is one of those Bills- Sir, we have 
.protested in the past and we protest again that if the Government desire 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee, they 
-should introduce one comprehensive measure giving effect to all the recom¬ 
mendations made by that Committee so that this House may be in a posi¬ 
tion to examine them and to pronounce their verdict on them.once for all. 
This the Government has not done. Take, for instance, the present Bill 
■itself. In Chapter XXXVI of their Report, the Civil Justice Committee 
•deal with the requirement of writing and registration of Hindu partitions. 
In the very next Chapter (Chapter XXXVII), they deal with a cognate 
subject,. the registration of partnerships. Now, the Government have in 
'their wisdom thought fit to bring this Bill giving effect to their recom¬ 
mendations in Chapter XXXVI but have left out a very cognate matter, 
mamely, the registration of partnerships, dealt with in the ensuing chapter, 
i submit, Sir, therefore, that on the ground that Government have not 
•introduced this Bill in response to the universally expressed desire by the 
.non-official Members, namely, that they should introduce one comprehen¬ 
sive Bill dealing with all and sundry recommendations of the Civil Justice 
Committee so as to give this House an idea as to what the Government 
wants this House to pass and to enable the Honourable Members on This 
■side to examine the recommendations which are more or less inter-depend- 
•ent and in order that it may be in a position to give its verdict upon these 
to commendations’, this House should not accede to the passing of this Bill. 
But this, Sir, would be a feeble argument if it stood alone. The more I 
read this BiU the more I dislike it. Honourable Members will be pleased 
to remember that tins Bill singles out for writing and registration the 
.partitions made by undivided members of a Hindu family. Now Honour¬ 
able Members are aware that the joint ownership of land and property is 
not merely confined to Hindu joint families- It may extend to Muham- 
chelenf b ® b^evship co-sharer ship, which is a much larger 

•has no/ JZn °-Jm hiP tliaD , H \ Ildu copartnership. The Government ■ 
lias not dealt with the general law of co-cwnership. But they have 
-selected for enactment only the law of Hindu partitions 

memhbf ft- 1 ° ‘ 1 “ .,? on °”“ bfe Members how partitions 
anion st members of Hindu families are effected. My authority is the 

Report of the Civil Justice Committee itself. They point ou t that in a 

large majority of cases partitions between member? of a ioint HffidS 

m residence, the third dav in wnrshin *** sep ® la te m m ess, to-morrow 
stmuli,,. Oni Uos onTJ J iSkv .^31 ?. bj mutoaI 
property, and they be«in to live 41 ot . r tabes another lot of 

of % this long 

-.epaialion would not be possible in view of fLo ed ; In fact now such a 
fir>t. point. The secoid pont h I,rOT, f 10ns of Act- That 

point is, there may be a separation of what 
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•tlie Privy Council said some seventy-five years ago, separation of rights, 
intellectual separation, separation of status, as distinct from separation by 
metes and bounds. That is also done away with by the Partition, Bill 
•which this House is called upon to consider. 

Now, Sir, I do not wish to labour this point, but I wish to point out to 
Honourable Members that a very serious encroachment is made upon 
Hindu society by the enactment of this measure, and the Hindus must 
unite in protesting as vehemently as they can against this Bill passing into 
law. The Honourable the Law Member in his Statement of Objects and 
Beasons says—and I refer to the last sentence—that the Local Govern¬ 
ments and High Courts were consulted in the matter, and the Committee’s 
proposals have met with considerable support. Mr. Bhargava has drawn 
the attention of this House to the opinion of the Chief Justice of the 
Punjab. Now, Sir Shadi Lai, C. J., is a Hindu himself, and he has 
in unmistakable terms condemned this Bill lock, stock and barrel. This 
is what he says: 

'T am opposed to the Hindu Family Transactions Bill, which was introduced in 
"the Council of State in August last. The ostensible object of the measure is to subs¬ 
titute documentary evidence for oral evidence to prove certain transactions mentioned 
therein, and to allow proof of any such transactions by oral evidence. There can, 
however, be little doubt that if the Bill is passed into law, it will prove to be a 
retrograde measure.” 


And then he points to the very ‘ high cost of registration, which he says 
is 3 per cent, in the Punjab- 

An Honourable Member: The stamp alone. 

’Sir Hari Singh Gour: The stamp alone is 3 per cent, in the Punjab. 
If the Chief Justice stood alone, his opinion would be entitled to consi¬ 
deration, but when I bring to the notice of the House the consensus of 
opinion of the other non-official bodies throughout India, and particularly 
of responsible Hindu associations, I think I have made out an unanswer¬ 
able case. 

Now let me draw the attention of the House to the opinions expressed 
in Bombay. At page 49 of this compilation, this is what is said by the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay: 

‘‘I am directed by the Governor in Council to forward herewith copies of papers, 
and to state that among the opinions received by this Government, those expressed by 
Hindus are almost unanimously against either the Bill as a whole, or some of its 
main provisions. I am to say that while the Governor in Council recognises the 
importance of the objects which the Bill aims at, he considers that it is too far in 
advance of public opinion to be workable.” 


That is the considered opinion of the Governor in Council of Bombay. 

Now let me refer you to the opinions of the other Governor’s. I next 
deal with Bihar and Orissa. You will find the opinion expressed at page 
55, and I do not wish to read at length the opinion expressed because I 
•shall rest content by reading a line or two of the opinions of each Govern¬ 
ment as conveyed to the Government of India. The Bihar and Orissa 
Government says: 

“Tliough Honourable Judges of the Patna High Court always expressed support 
to the original proposal, they are now divided on the Bill, and I am to enclose copies 
of their letters.” 
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•That is the view of- the Patna High Court conveyed by the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa- 

Now turning next to the United Provinces Government, we find their 
opinion in the opening sentence: 

“It will 1)6 seen that, with two exceptions, the Judges of the High Court and the 
Chief Court approve the Bill. On the other hand, most of the Hindus consulted are- 
opposed to it.” 


Then, Sir, I deal with Delhi itself. The Bar Association of Delhi was 
consulted, and this is what they say: 

“I have the honour to say that my Association is not prepared to support the- 


Then we have, as my friend Mr. Bhargava has already referred to, the- 
opinion expressed by the authorities in the North West Frontier Province. 
I may point out that he is bowled out by the Paper Book, Page 1, where 
it is pointed out that the two leading Hindu lawyers were opposed to it-,, 
and that the opinions of the Judicial Commissioner and the Additional 
•Judicial Commissioner, North West Frontier Province, agree with these 
two gentlemen. 

Now, Sir, when we turn to Burma, the Burma Government say that 
we are not here concerned with the Hindu Partitions Act, because the 
population is mostly Buddhist, ’, but when the Hindu Association in Burma 
\\ as consulted, this is what they said. This is from the President of the 
Madras Hindu Association: 


HJn?.. that association is of opinion that in the present condition of 

Hindu society m general, the proposed legislation is not called for.” 

Now I have dealt with all the provinces. I have advisedly left out Bengal, 
i y onourable friend, the Law Member, hails from the province of" 
Hen gal, but as Honourable Members are aware, they are not subject to 
the Mrtakshara but to the Dayabhaga law, and consequently this Bill 1 
will very remotely afteet the people of Bengal. Honourable Members are- 
aware that under the Dayabhaga- law it is not the joint tenancy but tenancy 
m common, which is the prevailing rue, and consequently, so far as my 
Honourable friend the Law Member and his compatriots in Bengal are 

theTA tTir’“I, nffeCted by consequently 

will 3 V °E mu n a f ttGr ,S ° f little moment, because the Bill 
opinion " . ,C intal '' shara soclet y the Mitnkshnrn Hindu 

evefi 60 - Y - {DaCca T>ivision: Non-Muhammadan Rural)': And 

e\cn the Bengal opinion decs not support the Bill. 

the Bill W*° Ur ; oven ^ ,G Bengal opinion does not support 

H^ l,lr F K P ^ ™ n ? US of °Pmion I wish to ask the- 
for tl.Jci . yr ° ,nl )us what justification there would possibly have been’ 

this Bill had’Seimd'aTn Objects and Reasons that 

due respect to the ITononrYl CU '^ 6 rneasu J e support. I submit, with’ 
lacUnrm, anv * ponsot \ n -? cl author of this Bill, that the¬ 

ta which ] have advert nd enusc > an h 'f you read the collected opinions- 
unanimous, and non Hindu’ r? ™ WI ^nt Hindu opinion is almost 

of this Bin. n-Hmdu opinion substantially opposed to the principle- 
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Now, Sir, I have therefore pointed out that there are a priori objections 
•to this Bill, and, secondly, that it is not supported by public opinion. 

I now pass on to the special criticism of the provisions of this 
12 Noon. Bin which w jp s h 0 w how unworkable this Bill is from beginning 
to end. If Honourable Members will turn to the very Preamble they will 
find what is stated there. You begin first of all by sa^ ing. 

“Whereas it is expedient to provide that partitions and separations of interest 
among the members of Hindu undivided families and other transactions among persons 
governed by Hindu law shall, in certain cases, be effected by wiitten and registered 
instruments.” 

Now, Sir, I pause for breath, when I read this Preamble. What could 
at possibly have meant? Surely,, Sir, we know very well that we have 
in Hindu society such a thing as a family arrangement, and a family 
arrangement is little distinguishable from a partition. Now is it the object 
■of this Preamble to include all family transactions, all family arrange¬ 
ments also as a part of the law of partitions. The ambiguity, the diffuse¬ 
ness, the vagueness, the uncertainty, of this Preamble might draw into 
its octopus tentacles even transactions such as family arrangements. 

And now we pass on to the rest of the Bill. When we turn to clause 
2 of the Bill, what do you find? You find that after the commencement 
of this Act, uo partition of the whole or any part—remember the words— 
•any part of the immoveable property of any Hindu undivided family own¬ 
ing immoveable properties which exceeds Es. 1,000 can be made. This, 
Sir, is a standing menace to Hindu families owning property over Es. 1,000; 
it is a constant menace, a constant penalty, that if you are a family own¬ 
ing property of over Es. 1,000, you cannot transfer anything by partition 
unless you do so by a writing registered. Surely such a statutory dis¬ 
ability is akin to a perpetual punishment of members of a Hindu family 
owning property over Es. 1,000 in value. Any transaction of any value 
of any kind which coines within the purview of this Bill, whether 
hv way of release, surrender or partition, will not be effected except in 
writing registered in accordance with the provisions of the Bill. Whole 
families have been penalised and I ask my Honourable friends here whe¬ 
ther they will not give us -their support to save them from this dire penalty 
that the Legislature is about to enact penalising the whole of Hindu 
society for all time to come. 

Then, Sir, we have another one of those ambiguities which we very 
often find much to the profit -of the members of the legal profession. A 
proviso is added which is said to be an exception: 

“Provided that a unilateral declaration or expression of intention to separate sliall 
not require to be registered if it is contained in a public document, or in a plaint or 
written statement of defence presented in a suit before a Civil or Revenue- Court, * * ■*" 

But what about the criminal cc-urt? Have we not got such a thing as 
proceedings under section 145 of the Criminal Procedure Code where ques¬ 
tions relating to immoveable property are'disposed of? Supposing a state¬ 
ment is filed before a criminal court which amounts to a unilateral declaration 
or expi’ession of intention, that is excepted from the provisions of this 
Bill. And for what reason? Just for the reason that by a lapsus calami, 
by, a slip of the pen, the draftsman never thought of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. And lie equally forgot applications other than written state¬ 
ments in civil cases. Then, you pass on to the next clause, you turn over 
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the page and you come across another precious gem- It is to this effect.. 
Having done with partitions, they then turn their attention to the unfor¬ 
tunate Hindu widow. Now, turning our attention to the unfortunate 
Hindu widow, she cannot make a surrender, she cannot make a release 
and no grant of maintenance over Bs. 100 can be made except by writing- 
registered. That is so far as i-eleases and maintenance grants are con¬ 
cerned. And then comes the last of all. By placing an embargo on. oral, 
partitions the Bill would retard the growth of individualism and the per¬ 
petuation of copai-cenership which as every body knows is a mere survival 
of axi archaic institution. Then again, there is the question of secrecy 
on which I need not dilate. The Honourable the Home Member said' 
that as to how much we will charge you for these dccxmients, these' parti¬ 
tion deeds, by u ay < f stamps and registration fees is a matter for negotia¬ 
tion with the Local Governments- We are aware that Local Governments 
are notoriously impecunious in these days. They have been as kin g for a- 
remission of their provincial contributions, and they will seize hold of this ‘ 
opportunity to add to their ineonxe by saying that these' partition deeds- 
must be in accordance with the general stamp law. New, I wish to ask 
that if } ou give this carte blanche to Local Governments to-levy stamp 
duty and registration charges, will you not further penalise the unfortunate- 
people who wish to execute partition deeds if they happen to separate from, 
the coparcener? 


Now, Sir, I wish to say and say with all the emphasis that I can com¬ 
mand that no Hindu in this House, and I venture ' to submit that no 
Muhammadan or European in this House, can conscientiously lend his; 
support to a measure of this reactionary character. I suggest, further, ■ 
Sir, that the least that Government can do is to relegate this Bill to a 
■ Select Committee where all these questions will be considered, so that 
the Select Committee might devise ways and means of bringing into 
existence a more reasonable measure, providing sufficient safeguards against" 
ns abuse and against the fiscal exactions which are likely to be threatened' 
an consequence of its enactment. It is, I submit, a motion which should 
not be opposed by the Treasury Benches. Sir, with these words I shall- 
move the motion that stands m my name, that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Mr. President: The Honourable Member has most vehementlv opposed' 

A4emhlv P Jo t e f ? 1 ' 11 and b Y m ! d ?S mot ' ion is now asking the- 
-Assembly to accept the principle of the Bill. 

s tL H P “ S. 1, Sir ' in that r ® 1 orpo- 

hv lb? -ooLVV''W’ h"i°' V tile distinction of being governed- 

” Con,c Tof eoT ?rV"'° Members of the- 

be™ poiuledout Slf ’"W* * Governor General, It has already 

prevails in Ben-al is not eharalf ° Vi tlle Gayabhaga, which 

-.be Milahsharai s Ujccfh,b.v those complidsHons to which 
V.-US not quite ri-dii wlt.i ]!!! fi T [? n ? U1 ? ble friend Sir. HaEkSIngh Gour- 
Very much • affecf°Beiwnl Ae'a'imff**’ t b s particular measurKdoes not 

"'•« 1 ** *.,at & 
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of consulting only just a few selected persons with regard to the merits- 
of this Bill. I do not know what led them to adopt this course. I find- 
that only 5 individual opinions from Bengal are included in this collec¬ 
tion, and out of those five, three are definitely opposed to this measure 
and two support it. It might perhaps be said that the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee itself had an opportunity of sounding Bengal opinion on this point 
and .that was perhaps the reason why the Government of Bengal did not' 
think it necessary to give the Bill as wide a circulation as was needed; 
and with a view to finding out the exact position in this matter I looked 
into the Bengal volume of evidence given before the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee. I find that there is very little reference to this point, and even 
in cases where any witness was asked- his opinion about this proposal, 
the opinion given was almost in every case opposed to it. Now, Sir, seve¬ 
ral opinions have already been read out to this House. I will read only 
one extract from the evidence of a very well-known gentleman whose 
authority, I take it, will not be questioned at least by the Honourable 
the Law Member, and that is the opinion of the Honourable Mr. S. B. 
Das, Advocate General of the High Court, Calcutta, who was examined' 
by the Civil Justice Committee on Saturday, the 16th February, 1924'. 
If the Honourable the Law Member will refer to page 102 of the evidence- 
volume—Vol. I of the Civil Justice Committee's Deport, he will find 
that the Honourable gentleman to whom I made reference expressed - 
himself in the following terms in reply to questions. Now, Sir, I will 
read out the questions as also the answers to this House-. The first, 
question on this point was: 

"With regard to the execution of the decree there is another point that has frequently- 
been the cause of delay. If you have a decree against property belonging to a Muham¬ 
madan family, or a joint Hindu family, you have a lot of trouble. Is there any method' 
of preventing it?” 

The answer given by the Honourable gentleman is in the following 
terms: 

- "I do not think any satisfactory method can be found.” 

Then, Sir, the next question was as follows: 

"There is another point on which I should like to have your opinion and that is 
with regard to reversion suits. Forty or fifty years afterwards a claimant comes up, 
supported by evidence that is manifestly false,” 

This, I take it, has a direct bearing on the present measure. 

“Can you suggest'anything which will prevent this? Is it not possible?” 

The answer is: 

“I do hot think so.” 

Sir. I leave it to the Honourable Mr. S. It. Das to reconcile this opinion 
■ of the Honourable the Advocate' General of Bengal with that of the present 
Law Member. 

Now, Sir, I shall just remind the Honourable the Law Member of the 
exact position in Bengal as briefly as I may. I claim that we in Bengal, 
under the system of Dayabliaga, enjoy the benefits of the joint Hindu 
family without any of the disadvantages that this svstem leads to. As 
has already been pointed out, the shares of the different members of a 
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joint Hindu family in joint property are quite distinct under the Bengal 
school of law; and there is therefore not any very great necessity always 
to have any formal partition made of the definite shares. It very often 
happens that a family fives in a joint mess enjoying definite shares of the 
income of a joint family. Sometimes it happens that the family experi¬ 
ences inconvenience by living under such a system; and then all that is. 
necessary for the family to do is to have a sort of amicable hrrange- 
l.wnt under which the different, members of the family occupy different 
parts of the house and enjoy a distinct share in the income of the joint 
property. This is done without any fuss, without letting the world know 
that there has been any difference among the different members of the 
family. It sometimes happens that the joint Hindu family has not suffi- 
■ cient property for the purpose of supporting the entire family, and in 
Such cases if a member of that joint family happens to have a larger 
income than the rest he generally contributes to the upkeep of the family 
■without in any way giving up his status as a separate member. Let us‘ 
assume that either of the Honourable Members of the Executive Council 
'il the Government of India, who are subject to the Dayabhaga, happens 
to have younger brothers, or, let us say, dependent cousins, who-are not 
quite as fortunate, as well off, as the Honourable Member himself. You 
cminot expect all the members of a family to be members of the Exe- 
evuvse Council at-the same time. Executive Councillors are more or less 
freaks of nature, and therefore it is quite conceivable that- an Honourable 
Member may have a less fortunate brother living under the same roof 
wuh nun. As far as the present position goes, although the two brothers ■ 
may live under the same roof and the Honourable Member may be con¬ 
tending towards the support of bis less fortunate brother, the earnings ■ 
ot the [ v> brothers are quite distinct and there is no presumption with 
regard to jomtness; but as soon as this Bill i s passed, it would be a a 
gwnt risk on the part of the Honourable Member of the Executive* 
Council hi allow his brother to live under the same roof with him, with¬ 
out haling first of all executed the document required bv the present 
measure and relegating his brother to the position of a guest • Hon? Sir, 

conduct hut T J do CU n? e il Cf i V1 n Cl! l°n are abovc tbe ordinary standards of 

and i rt’iou d lilt £ * ^ ^ they x are nlto " e1 ' her devoid of sentiment, 

and I should like to ask the Honourable the Law Member as to whether 

he would prefer to place himself in that position by .passing, this measure ? 

I have no desire, Sir, to oppose the consideration of this Bill but T 

JliSftddroiJ ZhSft n'T’”" 1 ' ” ?* BiH to accede'to the 

„ 1 Z I donot vj™ ‘?C hnt "T c ™., h .«™ «“> Bill examined in a Ctem- 
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piacticallv clause by clause of this Bill, but only on general points as to 
:whetlier this Bill should be taken into consideration or not. To begin 
‘'with, a charge has been made against the statement in the Statement 
;-o£ Objects and Seasons of the Bill as introduced, that the Local Govern¬ 
ments and High Courts were consulted-jn the matter and the Committee’s 
’ proposals have met with considerable support. It has been suggested that 
-that is not a correct statement and I have been challenged to show how 
I agree to insert this paragraph in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 
1 do not think the Honourable Member who referred to this noticed that 
:the words there are: 


' k° cal Governments, etc., were consulted in the matter and the Committee's 

■proposals liave met with considerable support.* 7 

i 

I do not know if my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, is aware that the pro- 
-posals of the Civil Justice Committee were circulated for opinion in thd 
tirsf instance and subsequently the Bill itself was circulated for opinion. 
I - ie statement there refers to the support which was generally obtained 
.o the recommendations made by the Civil Justice Committee which are 
referred to in the. Statement of Objects and Reasons. Now, as regards 
support to the Bill itself, which Was circulated after introduction, I am 
sorry o not agree with the statement that the consensus of opinion is 
against the Bill. On the contrary, as we read it, we found that there 
was a very strong body of opinion in support of the principle of the Bill, 
e mam objection to the Bill, as originally circulated, was firstly on the 
0 s a ™P duty; that * s say ’ a S 00 ^ many objections were taken 
on the ground that af this -Bill was passed and nothing was done with 

™ a 1° !t aT ? P du !' 7 ’ , rt T mld be a § 1 ' eat hardship on the people. With 
r gard to that point, the Madras Government really sums up what prac- 

fL raoi 7 ° fc !^ body or Gove mment has stated so far as the objection 
to the Bill on this ground is concerned. They point out this: 

i0 A h ° con Guding portion of Kao Bahadur Varadacliari’s 
p nion in which I 10 expresses the apprehension that the general • public will recard 

a JS n° n0 ado ? ted for.,securing additional revenue and P to say that^His 
he fiied 7 at a 6 S pSy low raTe'” COnSid ° rS 11 neCeSSary that the stam P dut y s ^ ld 


Most of the objections to the original Bill were on this ground, and it was 
for this purpose, when the Bill came before the Select Committee, that 
follows tere<J Sub ~ clause ( 3 ) of clause 1 of the Bill which originally ran as 


“It shall come into force on the 1st January 1929.” 
It was subsequently altered to— 


w *3 J ha /- ! co . me int ° force on such date as the Governor General in Council mav 
by notification in the Gazette of India, appoint ”, 

the object being that before this Bib was being given effect to, the ques- 
tion of reducing, the stamp duty on the transactions which would come 
under the purview of this Bill, should be considered. Now, it is not 
possible, as Honourable Members are aware, that the Government of India 
when 1 say it is not possible I should say it is not right—that the Gov- 

°u Indl r a sb ? U I d fix tbe stam P dut J on the se deeds or lower it with¬ 
out consulting Local Governments who would be affected by this measure 
4s Honourable Members are aware, stamp duty and registration “ees are 
now provincial subjects, and they are a source of revenue to the provinces, 
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and therefore the Government were of opinion that before introducing the 
Bill, they should consult Local. Governments, and that in the meantime 
this’Bill shall not be given effect to. It is with that object the Select 
Committee altered sub-clause (3) of clause 1 of the Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Why don’t you withdraw it? You can introduce- • 
it after that matter is settled. 

The Honourable Mr. S. It. Das: That policy my Honourable friend 
may advocate, but apparently the Government of India do not think that 
it is necessary to do so. It has already taken a considerable time be¬ 
fore this Bill has been introduced since the recommendation made by the 
Civil Justice Committee. The Government have taken care to get the 
opinion of the general public, not only on the Report of the Civil Justice 
Committee, but also on the Bill framed on the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

A point was made that since stamps was a source of revenue to the 
Local Governments they were not likely to agree to a reduction of the 
stamp duty.' I need only point out, so far as that is concerned, that the 
Madras Government themselves suggest that the stamps on transactions 
falling within the scope of the Bill, should be fixed at a specially low 
rate. That is the suggestion of the Madras Government, and we have 
no reason to suppose that other Provincial Governments would be opposed 
to the suggestion made by the Madras Government. 

Now, Sir, a good many objections have been made to the Preamble- 
of the Bill. I believe with regard to that there is an amendment proposed' 
by my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour, and if this Bill is taken into considera¬ 
tion I shall deal with it when the amendment is proposed. I would only 
like to say this. I think, Sir, my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour is entirely 
wrong in saying that this Bill does not directly affect Bengal. So far as 
the- operation of the Bill is concerned, it affects Bengal just as much as 
it affects the provinces governed by the Mitakshara law. In Bengal the 
principal distinction is that every share is ascertained ‘ of an undivided 
family, but if there is.to be a partition it is effected just in the same way 
as. a partition in the case of a family governed by' the Mitakshara 
law ..... ‘ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Can the son claim a partition from the father? 

The Honourable Mr. S. It. Das: There is no such thing as a partition 
between a father and son in Bengal. They are, not. joint. But there are 
joint families, and the only point is, in an undivided family, if there is 
to be a partition, this Bill affects the members just as much as in the- 
case of partition of any other kind of undivided family. It is wrong to^ 
say that the father and sons are an undivided family, because the father," 
as long as he is alive, is the owner of the property; the sons have no. in¬ 
terest in it under the Bengal• school. If there is, to be a partition in 
the undivided family, it is effected exactly in the same way as under 
this Bill. .... 

My friend, Mr, Neogy, pointed out that under the Bengal school very 
often it happens that a brother in an undivided family is in a very for- 
tunate position, makes a fortune and allows. his other brothers to stay 
wilh him, and he suggests that unless there is an- express deed of partition 
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the question may arise as to whether there has been a partition at all 

'or not. I would only point this out that this Bill expressly excludes 

all questions of family arrangements and it only provides that if there 
is a partition that partition must be by a written and registered docu¬ 
ment; but if there is not a partition, that is to say, the members of the 
undivided family continue undivided between say four brothers, it does 
not affect them The brothers may live together, and if one of the 
brothers has self-acquired property, this Bill does not affect that. I 
do not know if Honourable Members have noticed that the Bill as 

originally introduced provided this in sub-clause (2) of clause 2. It stated 

this ! 

‘‘The following transactions amongst persons shall be governed by Hindu law, 
namely : 

**-»** * * 

(c) family arrangement among the members of a Hindu undivided family as to the 
mode of enjoyment of the family property.’' 

The original Bill provided that the family arrangements shauld also be 
effected by a written and registered document. The Select Committee 
left that out, as they pointed out in their Beport . 

Mr. K. C. BTeogy: What about a unilateral declaration of intention? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: So far as family arrangements are 
concerned, it does not come within the scope of the Bill. The Bill merely 
affects, apart from sub-clause (3), with which I shall deal presently, two 
classes of enjoyment of property, a partition and separation by unilateral 
declaration of intention. That is all it does. So far as partition is con¬ 
cerned, the Bill provides, when there is a partition to be effected, that 
it must be in writing and that it should be registered. So long as there 
is not a partition, so long as they separately live in messes or they are 
separate in worship, no, partition deed is necessary under this Bill, and, 
as my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour knows, mere separation in mess or 
separation in worship does not affect partition although it may be evidence 
of a partition having taken place. The whole point of this" Bill is that 
if there is a partition in fact, that can only be effected by a written docu¬ 
ment. It does not affect the right of members to live separately, to mess 
separately, but it is only in the case of an actual partition that this is 
necessary. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May I 
ask the Honourable Member one question? Does not the Bill do away 
with the whole doctrine of partition effected by conduct spread over 
several years ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That is the point: it does. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: I submit not; and I will try and explain. 
Over a series of years, there may be first a separation in mess, living 
at the same house. There may be later on separation in the manner in 
which they live; that is to say, members of the family may live jn separate 
houses. There may be separation in worship. But my friends will all 
agree that that does not amount to a partition. Until the partition actually 
takes place, there may be evidence that a partition has taken place, but 
no part of that conduct by itself amounts to a partition. Supposing & 
family begins by agreeing to live separately without intending to partition. 

b 2 
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Well, they may do that It does not effect n partition and it does not 
come within the scope of this Bill. They may have separate worship. It 
does not come within the scope of the Bill. It is only when the conduct 
spreading over a series of years amounts to a partition, that is to say, 
when the parties intended that that should effect a partition,. that- this 
Bill comes in. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: If it amounts to separation as distinct from parti¬ 
tion, what then? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: I do not understand separation as dis¬ 
tinct from partition. My friend means separation in respect; of a parti¬ 
cular individual? 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes. 


The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: Then it is provided for in this manner. 
That is to say, if that separation of interest is effected by a unilateral 
declaration that has to he in writing and registered. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And by conduct? 


The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: That is absolutely excluded from this 
Bill. ^ If separation of interests takes place by conduct, then no registra¬ 
tion is necessary. _ It does not come within the scope of this Bill and the 
object of the proviso is that. The Bill says thiB. And I may mention to 
Members that this matter was very fully gone into in the Select Com¬ 
mittee and it was practically agreed to by all the members of the Select 
Committee, which was composed of, amongst Hindu members, Sir Sankaran 
Nair, Mr. It am ad as Pantulu, Mr. G-. S. Kliaparde, Mr. Kumar S’nnkar Bay 
Ghaudhun, and Sir Manmohandas Ramji. The matter was very fully gone 
into. Mow the Bill provides this that: 


^ration or. expression of intention to separate, on the part of 
ivHU^ testrument.'- 1 UndlVld ° d fr ™ lly ’ « ha11 be Reeled otherwise than by a 


b?by ‘SrteU doouS de0 ’ mti0n " “ prCS5ic,n of inteDtiOT ' 

“ d ^Divisions: Non- 

The Honourable Mr. S. R, Das: 

not require to h^registere^Tf i^is^contain 0 ^ e . x P reKSK T of intention to'separate shall 
written statement of defence » C ° nt3lned in a pubhc document, or in a plaint or 

Mow, separation by conduct cannot be included withte' ' j, i 
expression of intention to senarrte ■, i Ti , declaration, or 

from a declaratirn or expre!ssfonof , Would be entirely different 

it does not affect the decision of the Priv^rv, t0 .? c P ar , ate - . That is to say, 
ber of a family may bv J °° unci1 tbat an “dividual mem- 

rest, without an actual partition P 6 ^ “terests fronv that of the 

Sh Hari Singh Gour: There is no exception in the Bill to'that effect. 

submission is tha^no^exce’ptton hfneoe 1 ^ 0 *1 D ° exce P tion - My humble 
no exception is necessary because the words are clear. 
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that it is only in the ease of a declaration or expression of intention that 
the deed is necessary and in no other case. Yon will notice that this 
particular clause was altered by the Select Gommittee. Instead of the 
original words: 

“No separation of interests by reason of which the members of any such family 
or any of them cease to bo undivided shall be effected otherwise than by a written and 
registered instrument.” 

They went into this question whether the original words would not include 
conduct. And it is for that reason that the Select Committee altered the 
wording of it and laid it down and used these words: 

) 

“No unilateral declaration or expression of intention to separate.” 

11 must be a declaration or expression of intention, in which case and in 
which ‘case alone is it necessary to have a written and registered docu¬ 
ment. In no ether case. You cannot bring in conduct. After all, if the 
separation has taken place by conduct, it cannot be by written document. 
How can conduct be written? 

, Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Oral evidence will be allowed to be pro¬ 
duced then? ' ' ' ' 11 

/ ' 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: Undoubtedly in cases of conduct. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then it will defeat the very purpose for which the 
Bill is designed. ' 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: No. r My friend forgets (his: you can¬ 
not bring in everything As I was going to say in answer to what Pandit 
-Thakur Das Bhargava has said, I am not one of those who think that 
• merely because a particular law causes delay or introduces oial evidence 
that > we should legislate ' against it. I am not one of those. And there¬ 
fore' we cannot 'bring ini the question of conduct within this Bill merely 
because it lets in'oral evidence. That would be taking away a particular 
right, which the Hindus have and that is the reason why that has been 
expressly excluded from the Bill. But so far as expression or declaration 
is concerned, that may be oral or that may be in writing. All,that we sug¬ 
gest is that, if there is a declaration of intention to separate, there is no 
•difficulty in seating it out in writing and having it registered. We are 
excluding “oral” because if you are going to make an oral declaration, 
you might just as well write, it. In the matter of conduct you cannot 
write it. Evidence of conduct can only be derived from oral evidence and 
we do not want to exclude, it and therefore that does not come within t e 
scope of the Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: “No partition shall be made”. Will you please 
read it? 

’ The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: Undoubtedly. I will endeavour to 
explain to my Honourable friend again. There is a word <2 1 eren ^ e 

between a partition and separation of interests. Partition involves a parti¬ 
tion of the whole family. Separation of interests is when one member of 
the family gets out and divides himself from the undivided family. 
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Mr. M-. R, Jsyakar: Is not that a ease of partial partition? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: It may not be a partial partition. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout: It is a partial pai*tition. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das:'My friend will pardon me. It may 
not be—for this reason. May I point this out to my friend Mr. Jayah ax? 
Under the Mitakshara law as soon as a man declaims his intention to 
■separate from the family his status becomes separate. But it does not 
follow that there is a partition. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; There is intellectual partition. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: I confess I am not familiar with the 
phrase “intellectual partition”. I have not heard it before to-day. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: “Notional” partition is the term. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: I have heard of notional partition but 
not intellectual partition. That is a new forensic term. But even in 
regard to notional partition, this does not include notional partition because' 
it includes actual partition. A member may separate in the sense that he 
is no longer a member of an undivided family. He can thereupon sue for 
partition and get actual partition of the property. Now, .1 would remind 
my Honourable friends there that, even if you state in a plaint which has 
been filed, in a case, that you want to separate,—a plaint,in a suit for parti¬ 
tion, as soon as that is filed, has been held to constitute a separation of 
interests. But it does not amount to a partition. It amounts to a separa-s 
tion ..of interests in this sense as has been held in many cases. . A suit ha* 
been entered by a member of an undivided family for .partition, but before 
the actual partition has taken place, he has died and the question has 
arisen whether his property goes by survivalship or his widow succeeds to 
the, property. It has been held that if there, has been such separation of 
interests .the widow, succeeds to the property. But. there is me partition. 
The widow is thereupon entitled to go on .and ask for partition. 

-/ Sir Hari Singh ,Gour:.Why donT you define.“partition’’.in this Bill? / 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: lf .it is necessary really to .define ah 
..elementary thing like “partition” it _ will be impossible to go on with the 
.Bill.. I submit lo.my friend with great respect that he should really read 
through..the clauses, of..the Bill carefully, and i can assure him'that it 
has been,-very carefully drafted, by the Select'Committee, .with men like 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and Sir Sankaran Nair in it, and' they have'taken 
very great care with regard io that. They have endeavoured to the best' 
of their ability to make the language clear. I am perfectly open to' this, 
that if you consider that, the language is not clear/ you. can-put in any 
amendment which will make it clear and I shall raise no objection to it. 
As I have pointed out, the whole intention of the Bill is that when there 
is actual partition, it shall be in writing and registered, or when there is a 
umlaterah declaration of intention,; it shall be in writing and registered, 
ihat is the wh-.ie object of' clause . 2. If you think that that object "is 
not clearly expressed, and'that the clause affects other forms of partition, 
,s quile °P en to > ,QU to suggest amendments to make the intention quite 
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•clear. I may mention that Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, who agreed to the prin¬ 
ciple of .the Bill, pointed out in his dissenting minute as follows: 

“I feel that the intention of the Committee to exclude from the operations of the 
Bill transactions whereby a family can become divided in status, such as conduct, 
partial alienations of joint interest by one or more members of a coparcenary, business 
transactions between the coparceners, and so forth, has not been given effect to by 
the Bill even as amended. The right to become partially divided, either in respect 
of the members of the coparcenary or in respect of coparcenary property, leaving the 
family joint in respect of the other members and the undivided property is now 
recognised by the decisions. It is desirable to insert a proviso to clause 2 to make 
the intention of the Committee clear in respect of these matters.” 

‘ can understand that, although I do not agree with him. T think it is 
quite clear that separation by conduct is not within the scope of the Bill. 
I can understand an objection by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu that that ought 
■tc b e made clearer, but certainly it is not the intention of the Bill to 
affect any other transaction than actual partition, not merely separation of 
interest but partition of the property, not division of the family—I draw 
your attention to that—but partition of the property. It is this and a 
■unilateral, declaration- which can be easily reduced >into writing which clause 
•2 ^ (1) intends to deal with, and I submit with great respect that it deals 
with that and that ( alone. If there is any doubt in the mind of Honour- 
••able Members with regard to that it is open to them to move amendments 
which would make this 1 intention clear. { 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: You cannot do that here. Why don’t you agree 
to a' Select Committee? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R, Das: I may'say at once that with regard 
to a Select Committee the difficulty is this. You cannot move for a 
Select Committee as we are advised that under Rule 29, there having 
been a Select Committee that motion is not in order. 

-i 

I have dealt then' with the question of partition and unilateral declara- 
'tion. Family arrangements and things of that description, although they 
were in the original Bill have been taken put of the Bill as reported on 
by the Select Committee. ,, 

\ K • 4 t 

There are two points with regard to the arguments advanced by Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava that I-. should like to deal with. I think the Hon¬ 
ourable Member rather misunderstood my colleague when he moved for 
■consideration of the Bill. He did not suggest that .Local Governments 
were not consulted on the Bill. All he suggested was that Local Govern¬ 
ments had not been consulted with regard to the reduction of stamp 
duties, but so far as the Bill itself and its provisions were concerned, every 
•one has been consulted, and if you read through the opiniors, you will 
see that there is really no consensus of opinion against the principle of the 
Bill. We find on a, reading of the opinions that the consensus of opinion 
is generally in favour of the principle that partitions and separation of 
interest by unilateral declaration should be in writing. The original Bill 
and the suggestions of the Civil Justice Committee contained many other 
things to whicn objection was raised by the different Local Governments 
^nd Associations consulted, but so far as the principle embodied in the 
Bill is concerned, -there has been general support, and I still maintain that 
there has been general support notwithstanding, as I admit, that the Chief 
•Justice of the Lahore High Court is opposed to the measure. 
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There is another misconception in the mind of Pandit Thakurdas 
Bhargava with respect to the Punjab which I should like to deal with for 
one moment. He was speaking of partitions ih the Punjab by revenue 
officers. Now, the same sort of thing takes place in Bengal and I believe 
also in other provinces. That is to say, if property which pays Govern¬ 
ment revenue is to be partitioned, it can only be by revenue officers, and 
that is done by entries in the different land revenue books. This Bill 
expressly excludes them from its operation. My friend seems to think 
that all that is excluded from the Bill is instruments of partition. Sub¬ 
clause (3) of clause 2 says: 

Nothing in this section shall apply to— 

* * * * * * * 


(c) any instrument niado by a Revenue Officer purporting or operating to effect a 
partition of any property of, or a separation among any of the members of, a Hindu 
undivided family.” 

It is not an msfrument of partition that is excluded but any instrument 
by which a revenue officer purports to effect a partition iB excluded from 
it. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: May I ask the Honourable the Daw 
Member to read Ihe opinion expressed by the Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, on this point? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: All I can say is that the Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, lias not understood the wording of tins exception. 
After all, Honourable Members can see for themselves whether it excludes 
all instruments of partition or not. Personally I know of no instruments 
o. partition effected by revenue officers. They are mere enbnes in bookB, 
and the wording here, is “any instrument.of partition made by a Revenue- 
umcer . if fche instrument is a deed of partition it is excluded. What- 
•ever the, instrument may be by which a revenue officer effects it, it is 
excluded. 

' , x ' 

^ i , r > r 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Nob-Muhammadanf, Does''the 

revenue officer ever execute an instrument? This is the first time I hear 
of it. 




- The-.Honourable -Hr. S. R. Das: An Order is made by him. It may 
come within toe term ' instrument’’.' 

LaIa .Lajpat Rai: 'You are going to interpret 'it that wav ? * 

The Honourable Mr; S. R. Das: ‘‘Instrument” is such a wide term. 

M ° ha , n Malavi y a: ‘‘Instrument” can never ’ mean an 
.Cider. „ An Oruer is not an instrument. - : 

th „F^L^?°v able ..5*.,, 11 .* ® as: 1 submit to Honourable Members 
tlmf; the intention of the Bill is that any partition effected by a revenue 
officer does not regime legist,ration. They do not desire bv this Bill tb 
P® !St , . ia : an T Partition effected by revenue officers should be mastered 

tw ,S T r33 iS ** act ° f 5 r bl . ic -nd tile evidence is 

W % l neSinrvt T--'™ ^ de V m the administration of justice 
intention onf c oral evidence, and therefore there is no 

intention on the part of Government that Anything done by a revenue officer 
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to effect a partition should be by a written order or a registered document. 
16 this House thinks that this is not clearly expressed 'n the Bill, it 
is open to them to suggest amendments to make it quite clear. All I am 
submitting is that there is no occasion, there is no necessity for having 
a provision that any act of a revenue officer -effecting a partition should be 
by a registered document It does not come within the object of the 
Bill, and that is not the intention, and if there is anything in the wording 
which throws any doubt with regard to it, Government are qude willing to 
accept any amendment which will make their intention clear. That 
is with regard to (c). Ii certainly did not strike the members of the 
Select Committee that there was any confusion with regard to it. If you 
think so, you may suggest any manner by which that can be made clear 
and we will make it clear, because the object of the Bill ; s not served in 
any way by insisting on registration of the act of a public officer which 
can be proved by itself. 

I do not want to go into the question whether this is a national matter 
or whether this is really penalising the Hindus or not. The position I 
take it is this. It does not take away any rights; it deals with, as I have 
said, two matters and two matters only, and that is, actual j artition, not 
division of family states, but actual partition and declaration of intention 
to separate without actual partition. It deals only with these two matters 
and it is not difficult to set them down in writing and register them. People 
are quite accustomed to register documents' effecting transactions relating 
to property of the value of Its. 100. They have become accustomed to - 
the Registration Act and to the Transfer of Property Act. Every trans¬ 
action effecting a transfer of property of the value of Its. 100 has now 
got to be in writing and registered and it is being done every day without 
any difficulty. 1 Therefore, all that we are suggesting is that in the case 
of partition also that should he iu writing and registered. I do not know 
how we are penalising the Hindu community by that. It may be said 
you are penalising them in this sense that you will make them pay a 
’ stamp duty and' registration fee for that. As Honourable Members are 
aware, so far as partition is concerned, although partition can be effected 
verbally, if once it is in writing it lias got to be registered under the Regis¬ 
tration" Act.,. Tf'there is a .partition'deed it has got to be registered. We 
are asking that there should be no more oral partition in order to prevent 
s conflict of evidence, hut that it should be in writing. If there is any 
hardship by reasoji of the fact that more cases of registered instruments 
of partition will now come in than happen under the present system, well, 
that can be met by tailing into consideration the stamp duty and the regis¬ 
tration fees to Be levied on them. So far as that is concerned it is obvious- 
that the Local Governments must,be consulted. But to show that the 
intention is that that should be considered very seriously b i the Govern¬ 
ment, the Government of. India have themselves agreed to a provision 
that this Bill is not to come into effect until after those consultations have 
taken place. One of the Governments have suggested that the fees should 
be reduced and I do not see any reason for believing that other Local 
Governments v, ill not equally say so, because after all they xnll not lose 
Instead of, say, 100 documents of partition registered now, under this 
they will get, say, a 1,000 documents. By getting 1,000 documents regis¬ 
tered they get a larger amount of stamp revenue and they can afford to 
reduce the stamp duty for the purpose of giving effect to this very useful 
legislation X submit in these circumstances that this House should con- 
sider this Bill and amend i< in such a way as they think fit. 
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Mr, M. B. Jay altar: 1 have listened with very great attention to the 
remarks made by the Honourable the Lair Member. It is not a pleasure 
to me to oppose this Bill, for the simple reason lb at the points of con¬ 
tact between the Honourable the Law Member and this House are so few 
indeed, that speaking for myself I should have liked to greet his presence 
in this House by a more favourable reception accorded io his Bill if it 
was possible to do so. We see so little of the Law Member in this House, 
Having regard to the fact that this is one of the few measures which 
emanate from him, I should have liked to give him greater support than I 
am in the circumstances able to do. 


The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: May I just get rid of one miscon¬ 
ception? The Bill emanates not from (he Law Member but from the 
Government, and perhaps my Honourable friend is aware that all Bills are 
initiated bv my colleague, the Honourable the Home Member. 

Mr. M. R. Jayak ai: I was aware of that legal fiction that all Bills 
emanate from Government, but I was trying to get behind to that particular 
personality from whose thoughtful mind this Bill emanated. I do not congra¬ 
tulate the Honourable the Law Member on either the lucidity of this Bill 
or the propriety of it, and what lit tie doubt I had in my mind in the 
beginning has been very largely confirmed since I heard his remarks and 
She expressions of a difference of views between two such eminent mfen 
- on opposite sides, as my Honourable friend, the Law Member, and my 
esteemed friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. 


The Bill is based on this principle that it is intended to prevent the 
deiay of litigation. _ My non-lawyer friends in this House, who have 
heard the serious differences of opinion which have arisen in the course of 
inui an hour on six important points, at the very first and cursory read- 
mg of this Bill between two such eminent legal' authorities as the Hon- 
oinable the Law Member and the, Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour, can 
avwi. or *| ie, Bselyes whether this Bill will save or increase litigation. 
WJi ether this Bill is going to clear the law or make more legal difficulties 
‘ ., eav f.-' em h> decide. 1 shall present for my Honourable friend’s con- 
s deration a few difficulties, which struck me at first glance. , He says 
teat the doctrine of partition by conduct'in Hindu law, is kept intact bv' this 
i ‘ Ma ? f draw W8 attention to .the wording of clause 2 9 It savs: 


"After the •commencement, of -this Act, no partition. 

5 m quoting the material words only— ' 

"shall he effected otherwise than• by a written registered instrument.” 


clearMnelish' bf if ’In' 50 t0 "°^ ov,r Hhe sense of it. -Is it not absolute!] 

of effecting unrtift fl P araphrase English that all other way: 

Jear meanin? 5 tS' ° ?e 3Way with b >’ ihls Act?- ^his not' tin 
c.em meaning of the expressions used in clause 2? The words are: 

instrument,” n * ’ ' * 3e effected otherwise than by a written and registered 


be a lamer to MW mv 88 1° T . Membe *~ here. .One need m 
the intention S f l? " Tt 18 ^ectly dear that,.it is nc 

the well-Sown SodvT? f tbis m] preserve intai 
Hindu law for centuries ’f ar * ltlon ” b,cb have been operative under H: 
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The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: Would my Honourable friend mention 
one or two other modes of partition? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar : The Honourable the Law Member, unless he has 
forgotten his law since he became Law Member, should be perfectly well 
aware of what modes I mean. I mean those modes like, e.g., partition by 
conduct which I regard as operative in Hindu law. When I come to state my 
objections to the Bill mainly from the Hindu point of view, I shall deal with 
this point in greater elaboration. My strongest objection to this Bili, apart 
from all technicalities, is this and I hope my Honourable friend who happens 
to be himself a Hindu will follow this. This Bill, and I null state frankly my 
main objection, will interfere very seriously with that silent and. im¬ 
perceptible process of social evolution causing a gradual disintegration of 
joint families which is going on an Hindu society. I want 
n 'thing to be done which will arrest that process because that process in 
my opinion means progress towards individualism. In my opinion, al¬ 
though it may seem to some a heresy, self-government in our 
1 p. m. - soc j a j .pf e should cSme through individualism and for this pur¬ 
pose the process of disintegration of Hindu joint family life noth all its 
defects of dependence and self-suppression must begin and go on as 
fast as possible. My strongest objection to this Bill is this that it makes 
the operation of this process difficult and of this we, the lawyer politi¬ 
cians, are the best witnesses. And I will tell my Honourable friends, 
especially the Englishmen opposite, how this process"goes on. It goes on 
slowly but surely. One man becomes a lawyer and marries young; an¬ 
other man is at home pursuing the somewhat lucrative duties of an astro¬ 
loger of the village; and the third man is an engineer. All these three 
brothers make a joint family. The lawyer comes to Bombay and makes a 
huge fortune at the Bombay Bar. (Here, hear.) The astro¬ 

loger, who stays at home, earns Rs. 10 a month, but still they form tins 
anamolous and unequal combination called the Hindu ’joint family with 
equal ownership' rights and privileges.' This state of affairs exists even 
nova ; Englishmen may not understand it,’ but we all understand it and the 
Honourable the Law Member understands it perfectly well. The man in 
Bombay knows that out of his earnings of Its. 20,000 a month, the astro¬ 
loger at home, who is the drone of the family, gets his pro rata share- 
Though he thinks that this is unfair, he does not want to disintegrate 
violently his family life but has under the present law a very suitable 
means of gradually effecting a partition. What he does is, he silently 
opens an account in the family hooks wherein Rs. 20,000 a month go to¬ 
wards'his credit ., His share is distinctly set apart, his 'earnings credited 
and his expenses debited to it. It is a very silent process of gradual dis¬ 
integration, it disturbs nobody, causes no revolution of .feeling and. keeps 
intact tender and affectionate relatives. He is creating every day slowly, 
peacefully and harmoniously little bits of evidence which after 10 years, 
when he dies, swell up into a mighty volume on which his poor childless 
widow can rely for the purpose of pi-oving that her husband died separate, 
and she inherits his fortune and not his brothers. Hundreds of instances 
1 can point out of this nature where such slow disintegration of families 
ic going on bringing in its train habits of thrift, self-reliance, and assiduity. 

It pleases a social reformer like myself, although it may-not please some 
jf my, Honourable friends here. As a political and social worker I am 
delighted that gradually the drones of the family, with the presence of whom 
m large numbers social self-government is not possible in this country, 
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are being gradually wiped out aud their place taken by energetic, self-reliant 
young men. This process of silent social evolution is going on underneath, 
the surface of the law, most of which never comes into law courts at all. 

Now what does this Bill require? It says: 

“No partition shall take place except by a written and registered instrument.” 


Now, to revert again to this man of Bombay who earns Rs. 20,000 a 
month. He cannot resort to the slow and peaceful process of partition 
but must violently and at once disrupt the family, send for his lawyer 
and say: “I hereby declare that' I am from this day separate from my 
family,” creating thereby bitterness, hostility and grief in his family. 
Now I would like to ask mv English friends on the official and non-official 
Benches: ‘‘Do you wish to come in the way of this social evolution 

which is going on in the Hindu family? . And, if so, in the name of what? 
"What is after all the basis of this measure?” The somewhat, out of date 
Committee called the Civil Justice Committee, whose re comm en dations 
this Government is bringing forward hefoi*e this House bit by bit, has 
served no useful purpose. I should like to know why this Government 
does not bring forward an omnibus Bill-in which, all the mischievous and 
inopportune recommendations can be put together and done, away with 
.finally just, as we find.Hindu adoptions also in this Bill? May I know 
.what is the connection between adoption and family partitions? I, for 
my life, cannot understand it. ’ 

The Honourable Mr. -S. It. Has: That is merely a matter of drafting. 
If you will read that section in the - -Registration Act',' you will • find 
that it simply reproduces it: ' ■ , ' * 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: ,1. am aware of all that could be said'in favour 

of this procedure but. I cannot, help saying that it is absurd to' link them 
■together as in this.Bill. ..I say so with great respect to the members of 
the Civil J.ustice Committee: who;were .all honourable, and .eminent men. 
In this connection I will quote to.the,House the very .words of .the Sfcate- 
■ment of Objects. and ••Reasons: ,, . . .. - , n _, . - r 

.“ The object of these , recommendations , is to place the transactions^ as far as 
.possible, beyond doubt, and thus to ' obviate delay in the-disposal' of suits- by the 
Courts.” ; - ’' .L. ■' :■ • . . . . 

I doubt, very ranch if this : BilI- will ever achieve that object., Assuming 
for a moment that' it 'does so, may 1 1 ask my friends opposite, who are, 

I suppose, equally anxious' with "me that India should be set on foot and' 
become self-reliant, whether it is in the fitness ■ of' things., even for the - 
achievement of . this laudable' object ! with which T am. in complete 
s\ mpatliy. to put on the' Statute-book a - Bill which is sure' to seriously 
interfere with the social'evolution of this country into a higher -stage of 
individualism? Sir, the boundary line's-between'law‘and social - evolution 
are very thin. . In many departments of life they 'are juxtaposed. In fact, 
m many cases one cannot say where the domain of law ends and that of 
social obligations besiris. 1 do. not'.want to treat my friends to a- lecture 
on this interesting topic but I am - absolutely cleiar that even my friends 
opposite understand that there are measures' which .entrench on questions 
ot social evolution in the name of law. ''Even the laudable object of 

eereasmg litigation', I say frankly', will not be achieved by this Bill at 
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all. We had a 'little foretaste of it in the cross-questions which 
went on between Sir Hari Singh Gour and the Honourable Mr. Das a 
few minutes ago. Is it worth our while to pursue this measure? At the 
very threshold we have got theBe difficulties and I am sure if Sir Hari 
Singh Gour was paid Bs. 1,500 a day to set up the difficulties for a rich 
client against this Bill and argue against its ill-drafted provisions, me 
number of those difficulties will be infinitely more than what he has 
suggested without any inducement to find flaws in this Bill. Therefore, 
I can assure my Honourable friends opposite that instead of achieving 
the object we have in view we are foolishly entrenching on the domain 
of Hindu family life and interfering with its power to cure slowly and 
peacefully the evils which it has discerned in its midst 

Bet me give another instance to make my point clear. As Hindus, 
my Honourable friends know their duties towards their wives. When 
we marry, we do not separate at once from our parents but we live under 
the same roof. Our wives get laceustomed to the family discipline and the 
best and the most cultured amongst us are the most obedient to family, 
obligations. So we all continue-in one family—wives and children and 
everyone. But this is gradually disappearing and we have now arrived 
at a stage when la curious social admixture has grown up in families which 
can neither be called a state of separation or jointness. It is something 
hetween the two. I may call it an inchoate state of division. The 
tendency is more and more to progress towards the croation of separate 
family units, out of such on inchoate Btate which possibly continues for 
several years. The father is very often.old, and his children and their 
sons and their daughters all peacefully take their paid in separating 
without causing disharmony. Very often they do not do so during the 
life-time of the aged father. You have to be a Hindu, Sir, to understand 
what it means to a Hindu father to let the children go away. I am aware 
of an instance where the father was 90 years of age and his sons were 
obout 64 to 68 years old and yet the father desired that they should not 
leave him and go away as long as he was alive. We must respect these 
-deep-seated sentiments and do nothing that would interfere with their 
operation in Hindu familv life. Let me take an instance. Supposing I 
marry to-day. I know perfectly, well that if I died .to-morrow without 
children and without partition, .all my property goes to my coparceners. 
My widow only gets maintenance and residence, and therefore if I wish 
to make proper provision for my wife, which is most obviously mv duty, 
I must go to this length under this Bill. 1 I must at once call for the 
family lawyer and effect a partition, because this Bill says “no partition 
shall take place except by ia written and registered instrument”. I ask 
Honourable Members: “Is that vour wish and whv?” If you were domg 
it for a distinctly social purpose, e.g., to bring Hindu society to a stage 
of a higher evolution, I would not mind the interference. But if the 
name of the Law’s delay, which is a very different purpose indeed, in 
the name of securing more, despatch in vonv legal work, ,which ’s com¬ 
paratively a matter of small importance, you are making serious inroads 
on family life.' In the name of the law you are interfering with a process 
which should go on faster and faster, so that each family will be a small 
unit bv itself easv of locomotion, improvement and adaptation, and deve¬ 
loping' virtues which have not hitherto been neglected. Why on earth in 
1928 do Government bring this Bill and adding insult to injury begin 
operations in the Council of Elders? When we say, “Give us a Select 
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Committee”, Government reply, ‘‘A Select Committee haB already sat 
in the upper Council”. What business have Government to go to that 
House with a Bill of this description when they have a more representative 
House here ? They ignore this House and go to a House which may 
have some value as a second Chamber but is not the best medium to 
get such Bills through. When we point out the many defects of this 
Bill, my Honourable friend cheerfully says, "Oh, there is some petty 
provision in this law which prevents a Select Committee of thia House 
from considering the defects of this Bill”. I certainly think, Sir, that 
Government have caught hold of the wrong end of the stick. They had 
no business to go to that House in a contentious measure of this character 
when they had in this Honourable House a body of greater legal talent 
and public spirit! They go to that House by the back door,, if I may 
say so, have ia Select Committee there, and when we ask for a similar 
opportunity to cure the many defects of this Bill my Honourable friend 
is instructed to say that there is some provision in' our Rules under which 
we cannot have a Select Committee again. I say in reply, your proper 
duty was to come to this House which is more representative of the 
talent and patriotism of the country. The only thing, therefore, that we 
can now do is to reject the Bill. Personally X approve of one or two 
principles in it. I will state that frankly, but if the answer,given by 
my Honourable friend opposite, is that .we cannot have a Select Com¬ 
mittee at all, then I must say we will be compelled to reject the Bill, 
un ess the Honourable Member in charge withdraws the. Bill and brings 
m another measure. 


The defects of this Bill. <are .clear. Shall I point out one or two'? 
Take sub-clause (2) of clause 2 : ' , ■;-g : . ' 

not. a .unilateral declaration or expression: of ’intention : to separate shall 

written sfafomp * ** ls contained in a public• document, or in a plaint or 

ten statement of defence presented in-.a suit before a, Civil or-Revenue Court.”.-, 

. tlie Honourable Mover - of. the. Bill, or the framer, 
to To rf hlS d m lara o intention - is contained in an "application’* 

forittlT, ? °?° er? Xl' 3 - 0 ■ y™.delude it?:,Kit not,on the Buns' 
a written / V*' vntten 'statement? It is nob a plaint,, it' is mot 

the two categorfes 'mentioT^T^^^is Tause^and h^h ^the^ame 

'S 4 - 

‘ US ?S - ”^t rTxtrlS 

statement before a civil orVomn ‘ He refers,to a plaint, or written 

which I cannot follow, z cSZinZ? & ?u e * clu<ies for some reason, 

same footing : a-court' is a cTrtwTThov t^ 68 - 6 - thre6 stand on ihe 
that is so,, will my" H^no™We^i ■ J . cnm,nAl or rrvenne.:-Tf 

la Qxc hided, why Z heforo . ^T 9tftte a criminal court 

ppl.cation before a civil or revenue court is excluded ? 
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The oalv answer is that it did. not occur to him. at the time. Many} 
things did not occur to him. Many more discoveries of such lapses would 
have been made if I had more time to look into the Bill, a copy of 
which I got only this morning. Therefore my plain answer is that it is 
a very hurriedly drafted Bill, and I can assure my Honourable friend that 
if he and 1 sat on opposite sides of a table I would be able to point 
out at least a dozen detects of drafting and purport which would cause 
serious litigation. 

He says the “intention” to separate shall not be effected otherwise 
than by a written or registered instrument. This is the first time I have 
heard of such a thing, although I have been connected with the law for 
23 years. It is the first time that I have heard of a mere “intention”, 
not the actual effectuating of that intention but a mere intention being 
miade registrable. It is the first time in the whole civil law of British 
India that I have heard of this. At present we have two sections in the 
Registration Act which say ..expressly that a mere intention does not 
require obligatory registration. One may express many intentions, but 
so long as these do not effectuate anything, they do not require registra¬ 
tion. But this Bill for the first time says that no unilateral “intention” 
to separate shall be effected without registration. I put a case to my 
Honourable friend. Supposing you have the “intention” to separate 
followed by actual separation. Will you tax the person twice? Suppos¬ 
ing you have a statement of an intention, which falls within the compulsory 
provision of this Bill, and supposing that intention is stated in a 'letter 
or plaint, and supposing it is actually' followed by a bilateral deed of 
partition which falls under section 17 of the Registration Act. Will you 
tax it twice ? And supposing the intention were followed by a transaction 
between three out of ten member^, by, another between seven out of such 
ten, and ultimately by all the ten dividing inter se ? How will you 
regulate the stamp and registration duties? I can assure the Honourable 
Member that there are many such defects which I have not the time 
to go into fully. I do not want to dilate on them, but may I appeal to- 
nay Honourable friend that this Bill, notwithstanding that it is the- 
handiwork.'as he says, of Sir Sankaran Hair and Mr. Pantulu in the Upper 
House, is so full of defects that I have no hesitation in saying that it 
ought to be rejected unless we can go to a Select Committee and mend 
its defects. Owing to the wrong course/adopted by Government, that 
is not possible now. The only thing, therefore, that is open to us is to 
reject this Bill altogether. 

Munshi Iswar Saran (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, there is a Persian couplet which says that there are occasions when 
you should not ride fast but should lay down the shield. (An Honourable 
Member: “ Will you kindly quote the couptet in Persian?”) Do you know 
Persian? There are occasions—and this is one of (hose occasions—when 
Members on this side of the House should not speak very strongly' in view 
of the empty benches all round. I am therefore going to speak in a very- 
subdued tone myself and I shall submit humbly and respectfully to those 
who have got the authority at the present moment owing to,a variety of 
causes into which we need not go, that they will be well advised if they 
will agree to mv suggestion that this discussion should be adjourned so 
that there mav be time for the Honourable the Home Member, the Honour¬ 
able the Law Member and some other representatives of Government to 
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■ confer with some representatives on this side of the House and come to a 
-satisfactory decision as .regards this Bill. The House will observe that 
-this Bill is by no means of such a character that it .'must- he passed at 
• once. I venture to hold that the Home Member who has introduced it 
in this House will agree with me that no harm can accrue to anybody if 
the adjournment suggested by me is granted. Sir, it is obvious that there 
is a great deal of conflict of opinion .about the advisability of this present 
measure. I shall not put my case higher than that. I do not say that 
there is a consensus of opinion against it, but I do maintain—and I hope 
no exception will be. taken to this position—that there is a great deal of 
- conflict of opinion about this Bill. I also venture to maintain that at 
least the wisdom or the correctness of the phraseology of some of' the 
'•clauses of this Bill is not admitted on all hands. That being so, I submit 
that it will be better if we have a little time in which to compose our 
•differences and it may be that we may be able then to produce a Bill which 
may be perfectly satisfactory. 


I do not think in view of the suggestion that I have ventured to make 
that it is necessary for me to go into any detailed examination of the 
provisions of the Bill, or of the policy underlying it; but I shall, with 
your leave, permit myself to make only one or two observations. I do 
not agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar, that this Bill is going 
to retard the social disintegration to which he referred. If it did, then I 
should be the first to support it because I do not believe in that kind of 
social disintegration which, according to my Honourable friend, Mr. J-ayakar, 
is the essential condition of our acquisition of self-government, because if 
that be the essential condition of our acquisition of self-government I 
suppose we shall have to wait for self-government till the crack of doom, 
the joint family is not going to disappear for long from this country. It 
is nof| going to vanish and I do venture to think that the modern thought 
in the West is turning away from individualism and is tending in the 
opposite direction. What is the good of saying that the joint family must 
go?. The joint family has its defects, but the joint family has also those 
attributes which are peculiarly its own. May I put forward this view 
because a great- deal has been said about it and more particularly because 
a certain class of Anglo-Indian writers delight in condemning our systemB 
without understanding them? What is. the joint family? It is based,' 
Sir, on sacrifice, the noblest quality that any individual or nation can 
think of. There are two brothers, one is poor and the other is rich. The 
nch brother voluntarily says, “ We shall share our earnings; we shall put 
our.earnings together and .as far as monetary matters are concerned there 
In 11 4 b ‘l. :n0 - distinc ^ ori between you and me.” I take courage, Sir, to assert 
that this is a principle which will extort and must extort the admiration of.. 
• every man who is not obsessed with the idea of individualism. Be that 
as i may, I venture to submit that this Bill,-if it is accepted in its present 
lorm will work a great hardship on a vast number of people in this 
country. I shall not controvert for the moment ,all that has been said 
,7. ® ~pourable the Law Member, but let him consider the effect of. 

'us hi- If it becomes law, a member of a joint family which possesses 
°7® abl ® P^Perty worth more than a thousand-rupees can effect parish 

number J l ® registered document. Look at the 

number of partitions that silently and quietly take place every day. By. 
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this Bill you are really introducing a revolution in Hindu society. And 
lor what? One could have agreed to this Bill if one could have felt con¬ 
vinced that by the passing of this Bill oral testimony would be excluded 
and there would be no conflict between one set of witnesses and another. If 
we could achieve that, there would be some object in accepting the Bill 
in the form in which we find it; but that is not so. The Honourable the 
Law Member lias said that separation by conduct will not come wi thi n 
the purview 1 —I am quoting his words—of this Bill. There are some 
questions on which oral evidence is bound to come in, and that being so, 
I submit to the Honourable the Law Member and the Honourable the 
Home Member to .agree to a short adjournment so that there may be 
sornd consultation between the two sides and the difficulties which do 
exist niay be removed, and both sides may be able to agree to a Bill which 
will be found satisfactory. 

If I have your permission. Sir, I shall move that the discussion of this 
question be adjourned for a week. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: Sir, I do not at this stage of the de¬ 
bate propose to say more than a very few words. In the first in¬ 
stance . 

Mr. President ; I should like, to dispose of the motion for adjourn- 
ment before I call upon the Honourable the Home Member to speak on 
the original motion. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I shall restrict myself mainly to the 
remarks which have fallen from the last speaker, but I think I may be per¬ 
mitted to say this in the first instance, that very diverse views have been 
expressed with regard to this Bill. As against the eloquent appeal made 
by my Honourable and learned friend, Mr. Jayakar, in which he adjured 
us to do nothing that might interfere with the gradual process of social 
dissolution of which he was in favour,—as against that argument we have 
had from other parts of the benches opposite a totally different argument. 
I mention that because it has a distinct relevance to the suggestion made 
h ' the Honourable and learned gentleman who spoke last. He suggested 
that we should adjourn this debate. May I point, out that the Report of 
the Select, Committee, on which this Bill was based, was issued in 1924 
and 1925? Its contents have been under consideration for not less than 
three years. The particular Bill which is mow before the House has been 
very carefully .digested, very carefully framed-and -very carefully considered. 
I cannot admit that the suggestion that it-was first introduced in the 
Council of State is "any ground on which objection "can reasonably he taken. 
If it is the ‘fact that‘ the atmosphere in another place’is calmer than that 
which sometimes prevails in this House, I could not myself accept that 
as a very conclusive reason why a measure of this kind, should not first 
be taken up for consideration iii that atmosphere, though I should depre¬ 
cate very much indeed that any suggestion should be' made that a calm 
and judicial atmosphere cannot now prevail in this House and cannot here 
and now be applied to this Bill. 

As for the particular circumstance to which Munshi Iswar Sarnn ad¬ 
verted that is’'a circumstance for which Government cannot accept any 
respon’sibility whatsoever; and I venture to point out that his suggestion 
is "a somewhat unreasonable one. The suggestion really amounts to this : 
if certain cirumstanees occur over which we have no control and for 
which we have no responsibility, we should on that ground and on no 
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other reasoned and considered ground hold up the despatch of public busi¬ 
ness. If we were committed to that in this particular instance, I do not 
know what class of public business we should be in a position to regard 
ourselves as justified in proceeding with. While, therefore) I have no 
desire whatsoever to preclude this House from the most careful considera¬ 
tion it desires to give to the details of this measure—that can come on at 
a later stage in the debate—I regret very much on behalf of Government 
that I cannot accept the suggestion that the debate should be adjourned. ‘ 

Munshi Iswar Saran: May I, Sir, offer a word of personal explanation? 
The Honourable the Home Member has thoroughly misconceived my posi¬ 
tion. I made the motion for adjournment not because some of the Hon¬ 
ourable Members of this House were not present, but in order that we 
might come to some settlement as regards this Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: , , 


‘That the fuither consideration of this motion be postponed for a week/’.. " 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES—37. 

Abdul Matin Gliaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 

Chattenjee, Bevd. J. C. 

Cocke, Mr.' H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghazanfav Ali Khan, Baja. 

Gour, Sir Havi Singh. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand.-' 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. , 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R, ' , 

Kelkar, Mr. N. ,C. 1 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Math. ’ 

Lajpafc Hal, Lala. ' " ' 

Lamb, Mr. W. R. , - 


Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Cliaudhury. 

Moonje,- Dr. B. S, 

Mooio, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 
Purshotamdns Thakurdas, Sir. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sassoon.’ Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 

. Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar, Rananjaya. 

S nha. Mr. R, P. , . , 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawah Sir. 

-■ i* 


- NOES—37. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian/ 
Abdul Qaivum, Nawab Sir Sahihzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. , , 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim. Mr. , * 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawahzada Sayid. ' 

Ayangar, Mr. V - K. Aravamudhai 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. • - , 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatter ji, Rai • Bahadur B. M. 
Coatman. Mr. J. . 

Cosgrave. Mr. W. A; 

Conper. Mr. T. 

Courtenay. Mr R.‘ H. ' I 

Crerar, Tire Honourable Mr. J. 
Ght 17 .nn.ri, Mr. A. H.J , 


. Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Irwin, ‘ Mr. C. J.‘ 1 

- Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 

■ • .Keane, Mr. M, 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
‘ . Nath. r 1 ■ 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons. Mr. A. A. X,. 

Hainy, Tlie Honourable Six? George. 
Bao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Roy. Mr. S. N. v 
Sams, Mr. H. A. i 1 << 

Shamaldhari-Lall, Mr. . 

Shillidy,. Mr, J., A. 

Snhrawardy. Dr A. ‘ ' 

Sykes, Mr. E F. ' 

Taylor, Mr. E Gawatf.' 1 i, 

. Yamin Khan. < Mr Muhammad. ■ '• 

Young, Mr G M. 
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Mr. President: The result of the voting is: 

Ayes: 37, Noes: 37. ([Laughter.) 

The Honourable the Home Member has already pointed out to the 
House that the report of the Select Committee has been before the coun¬ 
try for the last three years, and the Chair under the circumstance will not 
be justified in arresting the further progress of the Bill by its casting 
vote. Therefore, I shall give my casting vote for the “Noes”. The 
■“Noes” have it. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch, at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


. Mr. President': The House will now resume further consideration of the 
following motion moved by the Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: 

“That the Bill to provide that partitions and separations of interest among the 
members of Hindu undivided families and other transactions among persons governed 
by Hindu law shall, in certain cases, he effected by written and registered instruments, 
as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, may I 
invite the Chair’s attention whether we have got a quorum? 

Mr, President: There is no quorum. The House stands adjourned till 
to-morrow morning, eleven o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 15th February, 1928. 
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Wednesday, 15ih February, 1928, 


The Assembly met in tlie Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
.Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in^ke Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

New Railway Like feou Bilaspur to Kawarda. 

194. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (,a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether in the Railway Budget for 1927-28 a sum of Rs. 5,000 was grant¬ 
ed by the Assembly for the survey of a new railway line from Bilaspur 
to Kawarda as a part of the new construction and sui'vey programme of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the amount wa* 
spent during the year and if so, how much and for what purpose? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to place on the table of the House 
a copy of the report of traffic survey of the aforesaid line if any made by 
the managing agent to the Railway Board during the year? 

(cl) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they intend to 
instruct the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to proceed with the 
survey work of that line and make due provision for the same in the Rail¬ 
way Budget for the year 1928-29? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(h) The revised estimate of the expenditure is Rs. 3,000. 

(c) and (<?). The complete report and estimates have not been received 
from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, but he has reported that the 
traffic survey indicates that the line is not likely to prove remunerative as 
a broad gauge line. 

New Railway Line eeo.u Bilaspur to Kawarda. 

195. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Is it a fact that the Agent of the Bengal Nag¬ 
pur Railway in his letter No. 19836, dated the 10th November, 1927, to 
M. K. Cliitale, Pleader of Mungeli (G. P.), informed him that the construc¬ 
tion of the Bilaspur Kawarda line was abandoned for want of funds? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have not seen the correspondence. 

New Railway Line from Bilaspur to Kawarda. 

196. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to a letter from' the Mungeli Correspondent in the paper IliUiwad 

( 345 ) 
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of 6th October, 1927, under the lieading “Bi’laspur Kawarda Project” and' 
• particularly to the.following passages? 

“The Railway Board gave a response by intimating in October 1926, that the 
question of Bilaspur Kawarda Railway was under further investigation. Thereafter 
the happy news of a renewed .survey, of ' broad gauge line of 65 miles from Bilaspur 
to Kawarda was published in the O. P. Gazette, in the month of December.” 

“The Railway Budget was then passed and an impression was generally established 
that the actual survey work shall soon begiiir The issue of notices from the Revenue 
courts under the Land Acquisition Act to the owners of the land, through which the 
line is projected to pass, lent colour to this impression. Nothing further than this 
happened , 

(b) Are Government aware of tlie fact that the project was taken up 
in 1900 as a narrow gauge line and that considerable progress was made 
for some time? 

(c) Do Gov eminent intend to include this line in its programme of 

new construction for 1928-29 as a C. Class 2'—6" gauge line, if the traffic 
survey of the prospects of this line will not show justification for a 5'—6" 
gauge line? • 

• Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Some earthwork was carried out as a famine relief work in 1900. 

(o) The question of the construction of the line on the 2*—6" gau^e is 
under investigation. . ° 


UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Hardships of Postal Employees owing to the Split Duty System. 

61 Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar; Will the Government be pleased 
f p Ti m 112 . 8 been . done in pursuance of the recommendations 
Denurtm^w Enq T T Committee to relieve the employees in the Postal 
Department from the hardship which the split duty entails? 

remote ** Bhupendra f ath Mitra: Steps have been taken to 

leniove the hardship sometimes involved in split duty by either - 

(i) providing residential quarters in the vicin>y.,pf the post office or, 

(n) granting a conveyance allowance or,. 

(iii) sanctioning additional staff. ’ - 

Medical Certificate of T. Y. Nandagopat 'NTatutt a-*- 

**n. 

whether the promised colleetkm of ® ?™ 6nt be pleased to state 

if it will be placed on the table? 1 olmat,lon . lias been made and 

Y d *»»««' *> Mr. 

follows: information given was as 

(ft), (b) and (c). Yes. 

91) The salary for the period 22nd June 1927 fo’qmi t ' 

disbursed to the official. 7 to 30th Jime 1927 was 
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Special Bag despatched by the Superintendent, Railway Mail 
Service, T. Division, to Mr. Aslam, Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Madura Division. 

63. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: With reference to unstarred question 
No. 83, dated 30th August, 1927, will the Government be pleased to state 
if the premised inquiry has been made and what is the result of the inquiry? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes. The result of the enquiry has already been 
communicated to Mr. Dutt. 

Use of Steel Sleepers on State and Company-managed Railways. 

64. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that steel sleepers are newly introduced and largely 
used both in the State and Company-managed Railways? 

( b ) And, if so, why? 

(c) Are they used in the opening of new lines only or are they used 
also in the place of wooden sleepers in old lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) Steel sleepers have been in use on Indian 
Railways for the last 40 years. An order of considerable size for these 
sleepers was placed in 1926 for use on both State and Company-managed 
Railways. 

(b) The price compared favourably with that of wooden and cast iron 
sleepers. 

(c) Steel sleepers are used both on new lines and in replacement of 
other sleepers on old lines, but more usually for the latter purpose. 

Supply oe Steel Bleepers for Railways by the Tata Iron Works. 

65. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: ( a ) Will the Government be pleased 
to state where the wooden sleepers were got from and where the steel 
sleepers are got from now? 

( b ) Was any demand made of the Tata Iron Works to make the 
necessary supplies of steel sleepers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : (a) and ( b ). Practically all the wooden sleepers 
now obtained for Indian Railways are of Indian timber, though occasionally 
Jarrah from Australia or Douglas Fir from North America has been used. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company have supplied steel sleepers, but the 
large order for these sleepers, which, I think, the Honourable Member has 
in mind, was placed in Belgium and Germany, after the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company had been given an opportunity of quoting for it. 

Use of Iron and Cement in the Construction of Wagons and Coaches 

for Railways. 

66. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that there is a general tendency in all Indian Rail¬ 
ways to substitute iron and cement for wood in the construction of wagons 
and coaches, doors and windows; and, if so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The replv is in the negative. ' 

• a 2 
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Relative Costs of Sleepers, Telegraph Posts and. Wagon Bodies 
made of Wood and of Steel..' . , 

67. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Will the Government be pleased to 
lajr on the table a detailed statement showing the relative .costs of sleepers, 
■telegraph posts and wagon bodies, made of.wood and.of steel? ' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The cost of steel and of different varieties of 
timber varies so much at particular times that it is.impossible to prepare 
a statement in the form for which the Honourable Member asks for it. 
So far as sleepers are concerned, I am sending him a statement showing the 
kinds of sleepers purchased by the State-managed Railways during 1926-27 
and the first six months of the current year and the rates for those sleepers. 
It should be borne in mind that the life of a steel sleeper is considerably more 
than double the life of a wooden sleeper. 

Delay in the Final Settlement of the Contractors’ Bills in Con¬ 
nection with the Construction of the Virudunagar-Tenkasi 
Line of the South Indian Railway. 

68. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: (a) Is it a fact that the final settle¬ 
ment of the contractors bills in connection with of the Virudunagar- 
Tenkasi line of the South Indian Railway, opened on 30th June, 1927, is 
being delayed? 

(h) If so, is it due to the complaint that the line has not been well 
laid ? 

Mr. A. A. Ii". Parsons: («) There was some delay in settling con- 
lac ois bills on the Virudunagar-Tenkasi Railway hut it was expected 
that final settlement would be complete bv the end of Januarv 1928 
(b) No. 


Number of Cases dealt with by the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
at Calcutta during the Current Financial Year. 

69. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 

n° W m ( a w c f s ®V n a11 were dealt with bv the Railway Rates 
A wsory Committee at Calcutta during the current financial year? 

with'k?°detSr s n o£ the'S/l'n “edion? ” ffe0ti “ S trad * ° dverSeI - V 

to pw!'^“son y s°or t go3s 1 ? !lated *° lateS gi ' ,ir,g Ioom preference 

to the trausnorf^nf ^ lem Belated to the disparity of the rates relating 
c P fc of raw and finished products to the port stations? 

Committee? ^ CaSe beGn exammed suo moto by this Rates Advisory 

cases unde^ lheir" consMeration ^chiiRi^the^^rrent^> mm i^ ee havc had 12 
(b), (y) and (//). 0, the 12 eases the complaints allege^ ' ' 

undue preference—in three cases, 
unreasonably high rates—in six eases, 
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_ both undue preference and unreasonableness—in two cases, 
undue preference to port rate—in one case. 

(c) No. 

Reduction or Rates for the Transport of Goods by Rateways. 

70. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: («) Will the Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that the rates for the transport of goods by railways 
has now increased by two hundred to three hundred -per cent, on pre-war 
rates ? 

( b ) Are Government prepared to recommend the reduction of the 
existing rates, now that stable conditions have been restored ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No; the increases over pre-war rates vary hut 
the general average increase is about 33 per cent. 

( b ) The Government are keeping constantly in view the possibility of 
reducing rates as financial conditions permit. 

Heavy Railway Rates on Rice, Grains and other Cereals on the 

South Indian Railway. 

71. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: («) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to a memorial, submitted by the merchants of Manga¬ 
lore, addressed to the South Indian Railway authorities, to be relieved of 
the existing heavy railway rates of freight cn rice, grains and other cereals ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to give the desired 
relief? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) No. 

- ( b ) The Government of India lay down maximum and minimum rates 
within which it is in the competence of the Agent of the Railway to fix 
the rates to be charged, and a copy of the question and this reply are 
'being forwarded to the Agent. 

High Railway Rates on the Madras and Southern Mahratta and the 

’ South Indian Railways. 

72. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the complaint of the tile manufacturers at Mangalore 
that they are considerably handicapped by the high railway freights pre¬ 
vailing on the Madras and Southern Maliratta and South Indian Railways 
and that, preferential rates are given by the South Indian Railway to the 
tile factories at Feroke? 

( b ) Is 'it proposed to issue instructions, acceding to the request of the 
tile manufacturers at Mangalore, that special rates for the import of coal 
to Mangalore via Bombay should be given by the East Indian Railway, 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway 
and the South Indian Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) No. 

(b) It is not proposed to make any special differentiation of rates for 
coal to Mangalore via Bombay. 
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Starting Salaries of Junior Clerks on the South Indian Railway. 

78. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: With reference to the answer to 
starred question No. 26G, dated 2nd February, 1927, will the Government 
be pleased to state if the revision of the rate of Rs. 20-8-0 per mensem, 
the starting salary of junior clerics-by the South Indian Railway has been 
made, and, if so, with what results? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: Government understand that the question is 
still under discussion. 

Accounts Work in First Class Head Post Offices. 

74. Mr. IT. C. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that Government appoint only 
one accountant (without .any assistant accountants) for each of the Post 
Offices at Poona and Ahmedabad, Karwar and Alibag irrespective of the 
consideration of the nature and extent of work? 

(i b ) If so, what arrangement have the Government made to get the 
proportionately greater volume of accounts work of these first class head 
.offices done by qualified accountants? 

(c) Is it a fact that the proportionate',! greater volume of accounts 
■work at Poona and Ahmedabad is distributed among a number of clerks? 

(d) If the answers, to («) and (c) be in the affirmative, do. Government 
pay any remuneration to such clei-ks as have passed' the accountants’ 

-examination and also perform accounts work? 

(e) Is it a fact that the accounts clerks in the first class head offices 

are required to turn out the same or similar kind of work as is turned 
out by an accountant in the second class head offices? If so, are Govern¬ 
ment prepared to sanction special pay to them, if, or when qualified? If not, 
why not ? . 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) It is a- fact that only one clerk, designated 
•aceouritant, has been appointed to perform and supervise the Accounts 
work in each of the four offices mentioned. 

(b) Only two of the offices mentioned, namely, Poona and Ahmedabad,- 
are first class head offices. Where the volume of work requires' it more 
clerks than one are employed in the Accounts Branch and work under 
the supervision of the accountant. 

(c) Yes. 

00 Special pay is paid only to those clerks who have passed the 
accountants examination and work as accountant or who, being required 
o assist the accountant in supervision work, are designated “ assistant 
accountants . • , - 

(e) 1 he answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
remainder of the question does not therefore arise. 

Accountants and Assistant Accountants in the Indian Postal 

Department. 

75. Mr. IT. c. Kelkar. Will Government be pleased to stale: 

a. the number of ^ appointments of accountants and assistant 
accountants m the Postal Department? and 

( ) numbei of officials who have passed the accountants’ test? 
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'(c) the number of accountants and assistant accountants who have 
not passed the accountants’ test? 

(d) the number of such clerks as have passed the (accountants’ 
examination and are working in the Accounts Branch and 
yet do not get any extra remuneration ? 

"Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) to (d). The information is being collected and will 
he supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Appointment oe a Watchman fob the Deco an College Post Office, 

Poona. 

76. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that the Sub-Postmaster, 
Deccan College Post Office, Poona, has submitted a representation for 
the appointment of a watchman for the protection of his life and his claim 
in this respect is supported by the police officer of the locality and also 
by the Principal and a resident Professor of the College having intimate 
knowledge of the situation? 

(6) Do Government intend to sanction a watchman? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: ((«) Government are not aware of the fact. 

'(b) The matter is within the competence of the Postmaster-General to 
decide. A copy of the question and of this answer is being sent to that 
officer. 

Appointment of Postal Officials holding Accountants’ Certificates 

to Head Postmasterships. 

77. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has issued a circular 
in -October, 1924, to the effect that Heads of Circles will ordinarily, in 
making appointments of Head Postmasterships, give preference to an official 
who holds a current certificate as accountant? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state how many officials 
who have passed the accountants’ examination and held the required 
-certificate, have been given the appointments of Head Postmasterships 
since the publication of the circular and how many such officials have 
■not been given appointments? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether in view of the 
assurance and pledge of giving preference to qualified accountants in 
making appointments for Head Postmasterships, officials who have passed 
the accountants’ examination will be exempted from the new examination 
for the lowest selection grade as laid down bv the Director General in 
his G. 0. No. 5, dated 19tli July, 1927? 

(d) If the reply to question (c) is in the negative, when and how will 
the Government redeem their pledge given in the Director General’s special 
circular No. 50 of 1924 in which the additional condition of the examina¬ 
tion of the selection grade is not prescribed? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (o'), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given by me to starred question No. 186 asked by the 
Honourable Mr.* Piang Behari Lai in the Legislative Assembly on 13th 
February. 1928. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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Throwing Open of the Lower Selection Grade Examination to All 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Officials after Some Years 
Service. 

78 Mr N 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Departmental Examination lor Telegraph Masters in the 
Telegraph Department, the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination 
in Postal Audit Offices and the Accountants’ examination in the Military 
Finance Department are open to all officials of the Department after 
some stated years of service irrespective of the number of vacancies likely 
to occur till another such examination? 


(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, has published in his G. O. No.. 5, dated 
19th July, 1927, that the number of candidates allowed to appear for 
the lower selection grade examination is restricted to ten times the number 
of vacancies estimated to occur, till the holding of the next examination? 

(d) Do the Government propose to throw open the lower selec¬ 
tion grade examination to all Postal and E. M. S. officials after some 
stated years of service in the Department, irrespective of the number of 
probable vacancies cr seniority in a circle gradation? 

(d) If the replies to question (a) and (b) be in the affirmative and the 
reply to (c) be in the negative, will the Government be pleased to state 
the reasons for imposing disabilities on postal officials in the matter of 
appearing for the said examinations? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: («) and (6). The answer is. 
in. the affirmative. 

(<•) and (j'l). The Director-General will consider the question after ex¬ 
perience has been gained from the results of the first examination. 


Promotion to the Selection Grade of Postal Officials who have 
Passed the Departmental Accountants’ Examination. 


79. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: («.) Is 1 it a fact that passed accountants of the 
Military Finance Department, Civil Accounts Offices and Postal Audit 
Offices, get enhanced rates of increment as soon as they pass the depart¬ 
mental examination, until they either- reach the maximum of their time- 
scale or are provided in the special grade of accountants, or some similar 
higher grades? 


(1>) Is it a fact that postal officials who have passed the departmental 
accountants examination are deemed any bind of preference in promotion' 
to the selection grade and in being allowed to draw enhanced increments? 


(c) If the reply to (a) and (b), be in the affirmative, do Government 
intend to ^ place the postal officials who have passed the account¬ 
ants examination on an equal - footing with the officials of the other 
Government Departments in respect of enhanced increments and promo¬ 
tion to higher grades? If not, why not? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) y es . 

„ . ^ l ],Postal officials who have passed the accountants’ examination are 

urnmiiS t0 f ra '-’ anv cnhanced increments but thev get preference in 
I ion (o selection grade appointments of accountants only. 

0 No, because there is no comparison between the two cases. 
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Pay of Accountants in the Indian Postae Department. 

80. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Are the Government aware that the posts of. 
accountants in almost all Departments of the Government are at a higher 
scale of pay, while those in the Postal Department carry per month only 
a small allowance of Ps. 10 or 15? If so, do Government intend to bring the 
posts of accountants in the Post Office on a level with those in other 
Departments of Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is a fact that in some 
departments of Government, accountants draw a higher scale of pay than 
ordinary clerks. The statement that accountants in the Postal Depart¬ 
ment carry a small allowance of Its. 10 or Es. 15 only per month is not 
quite correct. In the more important post offices there are accountants 
drawing the pay of the selection grades, viz., Es. 160—250 and' 
Es. 250—350. The reply to the second part is in the negative. The 
pay of accountants is raised to that of the selection grades whenever this 
is found to be justified. 


Departmentai. and Extra-Dkpartmental Stamp Vendors. 

81. Mr, N. C. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased f o state the- 
basis on which postal stamp vendors are classified as departmental and' 
extra-departmental, and w'hat is the distinction between them in respect 
of the work they have to do? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the minimum of the average 
stamp sales necessitating the appointment of a departmental or an extra- 
departmental stamp vendor? 

(c) Are the Government aware that there are two extra-departmental 
postal stamp vendors one at Poona and one at Poona City and that they 
are required to work for eight hours a day and that they no not find time 
to work as authorised letter writers and supplement their insufficient 
pay ? 

(d) If the reply to (c) be in the affirmative, are Government prepared 
to ,consider the question of appointing departmental stamp vendors at 
these places? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Departmental .stamp vendors are whole time 
servants of Government, extra-departmental stamp vendors are not. 
Both of them have to do the work of selling stamps to the public. But 
while the departmental stamp vendors are not permitted to do any work 
other than the selling of stamps, the extra-departmental stamp vendors 
are free to do other work in addition to the work of selling stamps. 

(b) A daily sale of stamps averaging Es. 200 is ordinarily considered 
sufficient to justify the entertainment of a departmental stamp vendor. 
But the daily average is not regarded as the only criterion and local con¬ 
ditions arc fully taken into consideration. Where non-departmenfal stainp 
vendors are easily obtainable, they are employed in preference to depart¬ 
mental stain]! vendors. 

(c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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Denial or Leave to Extra-Departmental Postal Stamp Vendors. 

82. Mr. NY 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact' that some . extra-departmental 
postal stamp vendors (such as at Poona and Poona City) are required 
to put in eight: hours ’ attendance a day -like other postal servants and 
yet they are denied leave (and even casual leave) concessions? If so, 
do Government propose to take such steps as will remove the hardships? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The answer to the first paid of the question is. in 
The affirmative, but it does not follow that their whole time during this 
period of attendance is occupied in selling stamps. As the stamp vendors 
“referred to are not whole-time Government servants, they are not entitled 
To leave. 


Pay op Postal Clerks in Bombay City. 

83. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Is it a fact that the pay of postal clerks in the, 
mufassil of the Bombay Presidency is kept higher than the pay of clerks 
in the departments of the local Government? If so, are Government 
prepared to consider the desirability of following the same practice in the 
>city of Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The reply to the first part 
•of the question is that the pay of postal clerks in the mufassil of Bombay. 
Presidency is somewhat higher than that of clerks with similar qualification 
in the offices of the Local Government. As regards the second part, the 
scale of pay for postal clerks in the Bombay city as recently revised b.y 
the Government of India after full consideration of all relevant factors 
is generally superior to that granted to clerks of the Local Government 
-■and there is no intention of revising the scale in the near future. 


Pay oi< the Clerical State in the Administrative Offices of the 
Indian Posts and Teleuraphs Department. 

, ^ r ‘ Kelkar: Is it not a fact that Government have decided 

that the scales of pay for the clerical staff in the administrative offices 
rfid a ] wa * s Je higher than that for the same staff in the subordinate 
ufSees; if so, will Government be pleased to state why the pay of the clerks 
Office? Pos maS er General's offices are not higher than that of the Post 

PnJ he ® !oI ) oaraWe Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As far as the Indian 
J Tj ? gral) ', S department is concerned, Government have not 
i f d l i ‘, e SCa e f ° f P a ? for the clerical staff in the administrative 

bG hlgher thaa that for tlie same staff in the sub- 
mate offices, ilie second part of the question does not arise. 

Selection Grade Clerks in the Office of the Postmaster General, 

Bombay. 

Portmaslm r '(^nM4l K Tw ar i W f e the . considered recommendations of the 
in his office 7 ’ ® OI ?bay, for an increase of 11 selection grade clerks 

in 1 f ~ iVP T C f l f by b!R1 tumed by the Director General 

pie so staffi the T ^V" 1 0ri * 6 w « r ° If s »- Government 

-ent aSre under which this was done? Are Govern- 

a lesult of this there is serious dissatisfaction amongst 
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clerics who even after 22 years’ service have been unable to get the selec¬ 
tion grade? , 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The, Director-General did not accept in full the re¬ 
commendations which the Postmaster-General, Bombay, made in 1923, be¬ 
cause he considered that in comparison with the staff of other circle 
offices, the demand of the Postmaster-Genei’al, Bombay, was not justi¬ 
fied. The answer to the latter part of the question is in the negative. 


Investigating Inspectors attached to the Office of the'Postmaster 

Genebal, Bombay. 

86. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Has the Postmaster General, Bombay, stop¬ 
ped appointing investigating inspectors attached to his office from amongst 
those of his clerks who may be capable of holding the appointments just as 
is done in the case of Town Inspectors attached to first class offices when 
men qualified for the posts are not available? If so, why? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The posts of investigating inspectors attached to 
Gircle offices, form part of the cadre of inspectors and head clerks to Divi¬ 
sional Superintendents. They iare. therefore filled by clerks who have 
passed the qualifying examination for such posts. The practice referred 
to by the Honourable Member was stopped because it was irregular. 

Curtailment of the Casual Leave of Clerks in the Office of the 
Postmaster General, Bombay. 

87. Mr. N. 3. Kelkar: Has the Director General proposed to curtail 
the amount of casual leave hitherto allowed to the clerks in the Postmaster 
General’s Office, Bombay, from 20 to 12 days in the year'.' If so, why? 
Is it not a fact that this kind of leave allowed to admmisli alive offices in 
the Bombay Government situated in the same City and working under 
the same conditions has not in any way been decreased from 20 days in a 
year 1 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The concession of 20 
-days’ casual leave, instead of 12, is only intended for certain officials of 
the Department who do not enjoy the usual number of holidays in a year. 
The concession does not apply to the Postmaster-General's office staff 
which ordinarily enjoy all gazetted holidays and Sundays. 

• As regards the latter part of the question, fhe Government of India 
have no information. 


Submission of Appeals to the Postmast er General, Bombay, by Name. 

88. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Are Government aware that recently when 
appeals were submitted to the Postmaster General, Bombay, by name, the 
-officials were warned not to do so? Is there any rule in the Government 
Servants’ Conduct Buies or in the Post Office Manuals or in any other rules 
or regulations framed by Government under which this was done? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government are not aware 
of the fact as stated in the first part of the question. The answer to 
the second part N in the negative. 
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Issue or Notification under the Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926. 

89. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Will Government state approximately the time 
they will take in issuing the necessary notifications under the Bar Councils'- 
Act? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: Local Governments and High Courts 
have been consulted in regard to the date on which those sections of the 
Act which are not already operative, should be brought into force, but 
replies iu full have not yet been received. The Honourable Member is 
aware that rules must first be framed by the High Courts, and different 
High Courts have given different dates on which their rules will be ready. 
I propose to see that there is no unnecessary delay in the issue of the 
notifications under section 1 (3). 


Retention of the Second Appointment of Deputy Postmaster General, 

Karachi, etc. 

90. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar- (a) Is it not a fact that the second appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Postmaster General was created only for Karachi, and 
if so, js there still any need fen; retaining this appointment? Is it a fact 
that Karachi has been made a se[ arate circle ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the fourth -appointment of Personal 
Assistant (now designated Assistant Postmaster General) to the Post-master 
General, Bombay, was created during the time of the Great War owing to 
increase of work ? If so, will Government explain the necessity of retaining 
it? Is it a fact that the clerical establishment has been correspondingly 
reduced? 1 ° " 


(c) Are Government aware tliat there are two reserve Superintendents 
and two probationary Superintendents attached to the Postmaster. General, 
Bombay, in addition to the five appointments of Personal Assistants? 


Mr. H. A. Sams, (a) No, the latter part- of the question does not arise. 

(b) I es. I he appointment of the Fourth Personal Assistant was how¬ 
ever made permanent in 1919 owing to the normal growth of work in the- 
Bombay Circle and consequently in the Postmaster General’s office. 

- , T1 . ier ® is . on 1 e Reserve Superintendent and one Probationary Super- 
<1C le the Bombay Circle. The Reserve Superintendent 
ti-Mnim, ti eaV ° va f ancies aild tlie Probationary Superintendent is under 
temnnnvi ieic are 4 permanent Assistant Postmasters General and 'one 
tempoiaiv who is also Superintendent, F. M. Division. 


Pay of Men in the Office of the Postmaster General, Bombay. 

tlH^wr-.rlNn JL C m Kelk fA Gow mment be pleased to state whether 
same lines n m ° t r 6 -, 0 ^ ^ i? d ostmaster General, Bombay, is not on the 
graphs Delhi 9 U t* o ^ oblce °f the Director General of Posts and Tele- 
ot the Postmaster r °’ M 'i ly T 3 VaS i n0t t le . scale of pay for men in the office 
where the ml p Tenc l 1 / 1 rev ’ sed on bbe lines of the Directorate, 

upper cadre time ? S 'i -° 0 ~ 100 _ b ® fc * e 1920 has been raised to Rs. 80—250- 
and Ps. 300 * S £urfher revisecl to ®s. 100 to 300 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer to the first 
■part of the question is in the negative. The second part of the question 
ores not arise. 

Removau of the Limit to the Commutation of Pensions. 

92. Mr. IT. C. Kelkar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to say 
when the pension rules for the so-called Superior Services were sanc¬ 
tioned ? 

(b) What is the reason for the delay in promulgating similar rules 
for the Inferior Services? 

(c) Have Government come to any final decision yet with regard to 
•the institution of a Provident Fund in lieu of pension for the Inferior 
Services? What is the reason for holding up the scheme? 

(d) What is the maximum amount of pension which a pensioner can 
commute for a lump sum cash payment in lieu of such pension? 

■(c) What are the reasons which have influenced Government in fixing 
a limit on the amount of pension which can be commuted? 

(/) Is it a fact that a large body of Government 'employees on Itail- 
w r ays and the like receive a lump sum in the way of Provident Fund ia 
lieu of pension? Do Government intend to consider the advisability of per¬ 
mitting other employees to commute their entire pension for a cash payment 
.and remove any limit in the case 1 

'The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (n) The Honourable Member’s 
'question is not fully understood. There has been no recent revision of the 
pension rules of the Superior Services. 

( b ) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
which I gave on the 1st March 1927 to his question No. 152. and also to 
the reply which I gave on the 13th September 1927 to question No. 969 
asked by Mr. Belvi. It is understood that Local Governments are now 
engaged in revising the‘pension rules of the various Services under their 
control. The Government of India have not yet received the necessary 
authority to enable them to undertake this task in respect of the Ser¬ 
vices controlled by them. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply which I gave on 
the 1st February 1928 to the question on the subject asked by Mr. Fazal 
Ibrahim HahimluUa. 

(d) One-half of the pension, subject to the condition that the residue 
of pension after commutation shall not be less than a prescribed limit, 
which is Its. 20 per mensem in India. 

(n) There are several considerations which enter into the matter, but 
speaking generally, I may say that it has hitherto been held not to be 
in the best interests of the pensioner and his dependents that it should 
bo open to him to commute the whole of his pension. 

(f) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The answer to 
the second part is that the question cannot be considered until a decision 
has been reached on the proposal, now under examination, to substitute 
a provident fund for the existing pension system in whole or in part. 
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Permanent Location or 'Government of India Offices in New Delhi. 

93. Mr. IT. C. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that Government liave recently 
had under consideration the question of locating some of the offices in 
the new Secretariat buildings in New Delhi? . „ 

(b) If so, what decision has been arrived at in. the. matter and which 
of the several Departments of the Government of India and their attached 
offices are to remain in Delhi for the ensuing summer? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: («) Yes. 

(5) I lay on the table a list of the offices which are or will be located 
in New Delhi throughout the year: 

I—Offices which are at present located in New Delhi throughout the 
year: 

(1) Office of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

(2) Central Printing Office (major portion). 

(3) Office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs (major 

portion). 

(4) Office of the Auditor General. 

(5) Office of the Controller of Civil Accounts. 

(6) Office of the Director of Commercial Audit. 

{() Offices of the Accountant General and Deputy Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(8) Office of the Deputy Controller of Currency (Northern India). 

(9) Office of the Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

(10) Offices of the. Pay. and Accounts Officers, Secretariat, Delhi 

Civil Administration and Public Works Department. 

(11) Office of the Keeper of Records of the Government of India 

(part). . ■ 

(12) Office of the Curator, Indian War Memorial. 

n ~~ttS°year hiGh ^ “ future be located in New Delhi throughout 

(1) Office of the Accountant General, Railways. 

(2) Office of the Officer on Special Duty, Finance Department. 

(8) A part of the establishment of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service. 


Rents for Quarters in New Delhi. 

A C ‘ Kelkar: («•) Is it a fact that revised nercentaees of 

been sanctioned undfr the 
SVhd lS lestricting the charge to o or 6 per cent, of salary? 

thereItS beffi" Quarters in Delhi and else- 

Qf building alone excluding furniture? d ° f 10 P ° r Cent " on ca P ital COst 

effect from 1925^ or^arKpJ tj rate bas been sanctioned with retrospective 
instructions to the New Delffi Government propose to issue 

tue -New Delhi Public Works Department to conform to 
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the new rates of assessment of rent and refund overdrawals to the respect¬ 
ive tenants? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) The answer is in the 
negative. 

( b ) Such revisions of rents as is necessary on account of the revision 
of the rent rules r is being worked out by the Public Works "Department 
and refunds uf any Avill be made as soon as possible. 

Frauds in the ' Gan jam Postal Division, etc. 

95. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to furnish the- 
folloAving information in respect of the Ganjam Division after it \vas opened 
in October, 1925? 

(i) How many frauds oecuired? 

(ii) Plow many times Postal Inspectors went on leave on medical 

grounds and for Avhat periods? 

(iii) How many post offices were opened during the official years 
1926-27 and’ 1927-28 up till uoav? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (i) 32. 

(ii) On three occasions, viz., 13 dajs, 1 month and 8 months respec¬ 
tively. 

(iii) -19 in 1926-27 and 6 in 1927-28 up to 26th January 1928. 

Appointment oe an Additional Investigating Inspector in the Ganjam 

, Postal Division.- 

96. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Is it a fact that the Postal Superintendent, 
Ganjam Division, submitted proposals to the Postmaster-General, Madras, 
for an additional Investigating Inspector early in 1925 and for an addi¬ 
tional Sub-Divisional Inspector in November, 1926? If so, will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to explain why the matter has not yet been settled? 

(b) What are the principles on vdiich additional Inspectors are sanc¬ 
tioned? Are not other items of Avork and points besides pure inspection 
work taken into consideration? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The Postal Superintendent, Ganjam Division* 
submitted his proposals to Postmaster-General, Madras, in February, 1926. 
The proposals Avere carefully considered and final orders were passed in 
the same year. No additional Inspector is at present justified for the 
Ganjam Division. 

(b) Additional Inspectors are sanctioned for a Division when the total 
work to be done by the Inspector justifies such additional staff. Other 
items of work besides pure inspection Avork - are taken into consideration. 

Pay oe Graduates in the Postal Department. 

97. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to state if 
they ha\ T e arrived at a decision on my unstarred question No. 100, dated 
the 6th September, 1927, regarding the refixation of pay of graduates 
already in service in the Department on the date of introduction of the 
new scales of pay sanctioned from the 1st March, 1927? 
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■ The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The matter is still under 
consideration. 

Promotion to the Lower Selection Grade oe Certain Classes of 

Postal Officials, 

9S ;Mi'. V. V. Jogiah: Is: it m fact, that promotion to the lower 
. selection grade of-Us. 160—250. viz., of Postal Inspectors, Superintendents’ 
head clerks, Head and selection grade sub-postmasters, etc., has-been 
- ordered to be made -subject to passing an examination, candidates to which 
are selected in the order of strict seniority in each Circle? 

The Honourable Sir. Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The fact is not altogether as 
■ stated. Under rule 14 of the Detailed Pules relating to-.this examination 
it is prescribed that promotion to the selection grade will 

; Mi) be made only from the officials who have passed the examina¬ 
tion. Heads of Circles in making promotions will take into 
consideration (2) the seniority of the candidate and (3) any 
other conditions that may appear to tlierii to be relevant. 

Examination for Officials of the Clerical Grade of the Post 
- - Office. . . t • i 

99. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that officials of the clerical cadre,. 
- of the Post Office entertained after 1st July 1926, ai*e required - to pass an 

examination both oral and written, before drawing their first increment 
and before they are confirmed in the Department and that in the event of 

■ their failure to succeed in the examination,’they are ousted from service? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra.Nath Mitra: Yes. 

Examination for Officials of the Clerical Grade, of the Post Office. 

100. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that in his Circular No. 9, dated 
' the 16th August, 1927 the Postmaster-General, Madras, communicated 

the decision of the Director-Genei-al arrived at by him in June, 1927, that 
certain chapters only of the P. O. Manual, Yol. ! would be set for the first 
increment examination? Is it a fact that in his G. O. No. 10, dated the 
1st September 1927, the Director-General extended the course to the whole 
of the P. O. Manual, Yol. I? Is it a fact that the latter decision was not 
communicated to the post office officials in any subsequent circular by the 
Postmaster-General, but that the examination conducted, was based on 
the latter decision in October, 1927, in the Madras Circle, giving only a 
few days’ notice?- As the orders were given retrospective effect, i.c., to 
ail officials entertained after 1st July 1926, and as the notice given was 
too short, are Government prepared to order that the examination held 
in October, 1927, should not be reckoned in the case of failed, candidates 
and that another chance should be given in its place? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra "Nath'Mitra: Yes. The - examination 
was held in two Divisions only. 

As all the failed candidates get a second chance of appearing in the 
examination, Government do• not propose to issue anv orders as suggested 
by the Honourable Member. ■. " 
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Strength of the Staff in Postal Superintendents’ Offices. 

101.- Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Have the Government arrived at any decision 
regarding the standard to be fixed for determining the strength of the staff 
required in Postal Superintendents’ offices? If no decision has been arrived 
at, do Government intend to sanction the additional staff temporarily for 
offices where there is heavy work and for which proposals were already 
submitted by Superintendents? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : With reference to the first 
part of, the question, the Director-General has not been able to find a 
satisfactoi’y formula for determining the strength of the staff required in 
Postal Superintendents’ offices. 

‘ As regards the 1 latter part of the question Heads of Circles have been 
Instructed to decide each case on its merits. 


Signalling Appointments in the Ganjam Division of the Madras 

Circle. 

102. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
furnish the following information in respect of the Ganjam Division of 
the Madras Circle? 

(i) The number of signalling appointments in the Division, i.c., 

that required for manning the telegraph work of the Division 
including leave reserve, 

o 

(ii) The number of actual active signallers working in the Division, 

(iii) The number of combined hands short of the requirements. 

/ 

(b) Are the Government aware of the fact that owing to the paucity 
of combined hands in the Ganjam Division 

(i) Senior combined hands are subjected to frequent deputations 

and transfers, 

(ii) Combined hands are generally not able to get leave or prompt 

relief, 

(iii) Much expenditure is being incurred by the Government for 

travelling allowance for making relief arrangements from 
distant places, 

(iv) Important offices are working without signallers, and 

(v) That only very few officials are being sent up to the Telegraph 

training centre? 

(c) Do Government propose to take any steps in the matter? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) (i) The number of signalling appointments»in 
the Ganjam Division is 35 and the leave reserve justified for this number 
as G. 

(ii) The number of actual active signallers working in the Division is 
35. 

E 
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(ii!) There is no shortage. There are 42 officials qualified in telegraphy 
available in the Division for signalling work. 

(6) The Postmaster-General is enquiring into the allegations. 

(c) In view of the reply to part (a) this part of the question does notr- - 
arise. 


Inspection of Sob Post offices. 

103. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to state in’ 
how many clays a postal supervising officer (Superintendent or Inspector) - 
is expected to inspect a sub-office? Is any difference made varying with' 
the status of the office, i.e., first, second and third class offices? Is- 
separate time allotted for the inspection of the telegraph branch of a 
combined office? If so, how much? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Sub-offices are inspected twice a year. The time- 
allotted for the first (or detailed) inspection'is on an average 2 days and 
that for the second, which is of a general nature, 1 day. 

Sub-offices are not 'divided into classes. The time required for the- 
inspection of a sub-office depends on the size of the office.' 

The telegraph branch of a combined office is inspected at the same visit 
as the postal branch. No separate time is allotted for the inspection of 
the telegraph branch. 


Time allowed to Postal Superintendents for the Inspection of 

Head Offices. 


104. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it not a fact that Post and Telegraph Audit. 
Offices send Assistant Accounts Officers, assisted by two' or three clerks 
to inspect the accounts branch alone of a head office but that a Postal 
Superintendent has to inspect all the branches including the accounts 
branch of a Head office within four days, single-handed and without any 
assistance whatever? 


^f- '4' Sams: The fact is generally as stated by the Honourable' 
Member m the first part of his question except that a Superintendent is 
not limited to four days for the inspection of a head office. Usually he 
takes six days and he can take longer. 


I would explain that the Audit inspections are intensive. The staff 
employed only allows each office to be so inspected once in. several years. 
A I ostal Superintendent on the other hand inspects an office twice a yean 


Tours of Postal Inspectors, etc. 

pec tors e^; c Ted V to b° P g ^ : f?°T ^ in e ? ch mo ^h are Postal In. 
able number of dav^ nf i, n ,i Ur ' N' -1 ' 6 .^ e y permitted to halt for a reasoi 
, least numSr cl m each month? If what is «, 
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Mr. H. A. Sams: There are no hard and fast rules. No minim um period 
per month is fixed for the halt of Inspectors of Post Offices at their head- 
quai’ters. Their halts depend on the amount of work to be done at their 
headquarters and on the progress of their inspections. 

Doubling of Unsafe Runners’ Lines in the Ganjam Postal Division. 

106. Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Are the Government aware of the fact that 
in the Ganjam Division of the Madras Circle, there are several runners* 
lines which pass through thick forests infested with wild beasts? How 
many of their staffs has been doubled in accordance with the Director- 
General’s instructions ? What are the -principles on which the staff of such 
runners’ lines is doubled? Is the doubling to be sanctioned only when there 
are man-eaters roaming on the line and many people are lolled and when 
there are statistics of income, etc., to justify this? Is it not the intention 
that the staff of such runners’ lines declared unsafe will be doubled in the 
interests of the safety of the runners’ lives and Government property? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The Postmaster-General, Madras, reports that there 
are five such runners’ lines. Of these the staff of three lines has been' 
doubled over the unsafe portions and the .case of the remaining two is 
under consideration. With reference to the last three sentences of the 
question, a copy of the instructions on the subject is laid on the table 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

From the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, to all Postmasters-General, 

265-B. I 

the Deputy Postmaster-General, Sind and Baluchistan, No. OoTWo' 3 > DA,rED 
Delhi, the 11th January, 1926. 

Subject :—Means of providing safety to postal runners. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your reply to this office letter 
No. 265-BI, dated the 11th September, 1926, I am directed to say that, in order to 
provide as far as possible for the safety of runners, the Director-General has decided 
upon the adoption of the following measures and to request that they may be given 
effect to forthwith : 

(i) Night running should be prohibited where there is any danger from man or 
beast. In some places night running may not be in the least dangerous. 
Superintendents of post offices should be instructed to decide and pass 
orders in each case. 

(ii) In specially dangerous places a single runner, even in the day time, should 
be replaced by a pair of runners. 


Extension of the Concession of Warm Clothing or Blankets to Certain - 

Classes of Postal Officials in the Ganjam Division, etc. 

107. Ml V. V. Jogiah: ( ,a ) Is it a fact that the following classes of 
postal officials employed in the agency tracts of tlie Ganjam Division are- 
not provided with the requisites noted against each? 

Delivery agents and mail overseers .—Warm clothing for protection 
against the unbearable cold of winter and weapons of 
defence. 

j Runners. —Woollen blankets for protection against cold. 

Postmasters. — Mosouito proof bed rooms for quarters for protection 
against Malaria and Black water fevers. 

b 2 
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(b) Are Government prepared to take early action for providing the 
above to the officials concerned? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Delivery agents, mail overseers and runners :— 
"Some officials in the hilly parts of the Agency Tracts have already been 
■supplied with warm clothing or blankets. The question of 'extension of 
the concession of warm clothing or blankets to other officials in the -area 
is under the consideration of the Postmaster : General. Weapons of- 
defence have been supplied to the officials requiring them. ’ 

Postmasters. -The question of providing mosquito-proof bedrooms for' 

certain postmasters is under-the consideration of the Postmaster-General. 

(b) Action has already been taken. 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY' THE VICEROY: 


General Budget'. . 

Mr. President: I have received the following two' Messages from His 
Excellency the Viceroy: 

(The Messages were received by the Assembly standing.) 

(1) "For the purposes of sub-section ( 1 ) of section 67A of the " Government of 
Jf/fi C L ln 0 J Rules 43, 43 an g 4 7 0 f the Indian Legislative Rules 

; ? S f Hh 7F t . °n' r of- thr ; Co r uncil °f State Standing 1 Orders, I, Edward 
tinJto thlnllff-J Irwm > tierebg appoint the following days for the presenta- 
cst hunted miT.nl' 1 ° f ^ C Lf dilative Assembly of the statement of the 

res eft aU i r 7 CVCnUC °i the G°™nor General in Council in 

thereof in the Cn - / 1C y 'of 1 / ^ a ’j WC }!f s , anc \ f or Glc subsequent stages in respect 
the eof m the Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly, namely: 

Wednesday, February 29th at o p.m, .. Presentation in both . Chambers. 
Wednesday, March 7th ... •) • . • " - 

Thursday; March 8th ... ... ) ^Tlsembly^ 0 ” tU ‘ Le d islatha 


Friday, March 9th 

Saturday, March loth 
Monday, March 12th 
Tuesday, March 13th 
IF ednesday, March 14 th 
Thursday', March 15th 

Mew Delhi; 

"The 10th February, 1928. 


General discussion in the Council of 
State. 


Voting of demands for grants in the 
Legislative Assembly. - 


(Sd.) .IRWIN, ... : 
Viceroy and Governor General.” 


mc!a o/’ Mat’ Act" F Ht. fjf < 3 > °t scctio T 07A of the Govern- 

tul-section shall be open to discussion it III £ car h °.t expenditure specified in that 
is under consideration. ^ ^ t f C legislative Assembly'when the Budget 


(Sd.) IRWIN, ■ ‘ 
Governor General." ■ 



THE -INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. M. Young (Army Secretary): Sir, I beg to move that the BiH 
turther to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, for certain pur¬ 
poses, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): May I rise to a point of order ? Yesterday the Hindu Family 
Transactions Bill was under discussion and for want of a quorum the 
debate was adjourned. I submit that in the ordinary course that debate 
must be resinned to-da 3 r , and if for any reason it is not resumed to-day, 
I should like to know when it is likely to come up. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member state the Standing Order 
on which he relies? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I find, Sir, the practice of the House has always 
been that when a debate on a Bill is adjourned, it is carried' over to 
the next day fixed for Bills, and to-day is a day fixed for Bills. 

Mr. President: There is no such practice that I know of. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Might I then inquire, Sir, when the Government 
propose to resume the discussion of that Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): I am not 
in a position at the moment to say what the business for next week will 
be. We shall give ample notice in due course. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): On a point of order, Sir, 
might I inquire from you as to what is the procedure regarding a count 
in the House ? Previously, .when your predecessor was in (he Chair, the 
bell used to be rung for a certain number of minutes' to give Members who 
may be in the lobby time to get into the House before the actual count- 
is made. 

Mr. President: There is no Standing Order which requires the Chair 
to have the bell rung. If those who are interested in promoting a parti¬ 
cular legislation or any other measure do not take care to see that the 
quorum is present thej' must be prepared to take the consequences. 

Mr. G. M. Young: This Bill, Sir, contains such amendments to the 
Indian Territorial Force Act as are necessitated or rendered desirable by 
the acceptance of the proposals of the Auxiliary and Territorial Force 
Committee. There is not much legislation involved by those proposals; 
and there is little in this Bill that requires elaborate explanation. The 
Bill takes power to constitute urban units, or groups of units, as recom¬ 
mended by the Committee. It aims at assimilating, as much as possible, 
the provisions of the Auxiliary Force Act to those of the Indian Territorial 
Force Act, especially as regards urban units, in conformity with the general 
recommendation, in paragraph 21 of the Auxiliary and Territorial Force 
Committee’s Report for the removal of racial distinctions. It embodies 
also certain minor recommendations of the Committee; and in addition, 
the opportunity has been taken to clarify, and supplement where neces¬ 
sary, some of the existing provisions of the Act. 

To take the clauses in turn— 

Clause 2 , -which deals with definitions, makes certain verbal changes, 
but contains no alterations of substance. 

- Glause 3 provides specifically for the creation of urban units 

( 365 ) 
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Clause 4 gives effect to recommendation No. 7 on pages 38 and 39 
cf the Committee’s Report in regard to the forms of commission for offi- 

cers. _ . 

Clauseo carries out a minor recommendation of the Committee m 
regard to enrolment in University Training Corps. 

Clause 6 consists of consequential amendments dealing with urban 

corps. ’ 

Clause 7, as explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, applies 
to the Indian Territorial Force certain provisions already existing in the 
Auxiliary Force Act and relating to change of residence. • 

Clause 8 is a verbal alteration. 

Clause 9 restricts the liability of urban units for military service. This 
restriction, as Honourable Members are aware, is not in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee, who proposed that both the Auxi¬ 
liary Force and urban units of the Indian Territorial Force should be liable 
for general military service. The Government of India, after consulta¬ 
tion with the Local Governments, reached the conclusion that there were 
grave objections to imposing this liability on either of the two Forces con¬ 
cerned. They therefore decided not to accept the Committee’s recom- ■ 
mendation in this respect, but to leave the'liability of the Auxiliary Force 
as it stands, and fro impose the same liability only upon the urban units of 
the Territorial Force. The chief aim of the Committee undoubtedly was 
to confer as far as possible identical privileges and liabilities upon the Auxi¬ 
liary Force and upon urban units of the Territorial Force. The decision 
cf the Government of India, therefore, though different from the Corn- 
mil tee's proposal, is in accordance with, its spirit', and I may »add that 
it has not been criticised in any quarter. 

Clause 10 revises the provisions of the existing Act relating to discip¬ 
line, and is dealt with fully in the Notes on Clauses. . 

Clause 11 provides for summary procedure in petty cases cf discipline, 
and also allows the imposition of fines up to a limit, of Us. 50. This 
clause also has its counterparts in the existing provisions of the Auxiliary 
Force Act, and in the Auxiliary' Force (Amendment) Bill which the 
House is about to consider. -■ 

Clause 12 contains all that is necessary from the legislative standpoint 
tc carry out the recommendations of the Committee for the expansion and i 
improvement of the advisory .committees. 'The main change is that 
instead of having one advisory committee of three members iri each pro¬ 
vince. there is now to he a provincial advisory committee.of five members 
in each province, and unit advisory committees of five members for each 
unit. The composition of the advisory committees will follow the recom¬ 
mendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Force 'Committee, and will be 
laid down in the'statutory rules. • " ■ ■ 

Clause 13 embodies a formal amendment only. 

That, Sir, is the whole scope of this Bill. Government have very care¬ 
fully compared the provisions of the existing Act with the detailed recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee, and believe that they have incorporated m 
this Bill all the legislative changes that are involved. I observe that Hon¬ 
ourable Members have put down a few minor amendments to the Bill) 
and two for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. Judging from 
the nature of the amendments I am doubtful whether any very useful pur- 
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jpose would be served by reference to a Select Committee. I may say at 
once that Government are prepared to accept one or two of these amend¬ 
ments in substance, and as regards the rest, I think they could be settled 
-easily after a brief discussion here. If, however, the amendment for refer¬ 
ence to a Select Committee is moved, and the general feeling in the House 
is in favour of it, Government will not oppose it. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Buial): Sir, I 
miove: 

“That the bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

T must thank the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill for the con¬ 
ciliatory speech which he has just made with reference to this particular 
motion, and I propose to emulate him with regard to the brevity of his 
speech. I remember to have been present in the Visitors’ Gallery of the 
old Imperial Legislative Council when the Territorial Eoree Bill came to 
he passed in the autumn of 1920. I did not at that time think that I 
would have the privilege as a Member of the Legislature to consider a 
Bill to amend that particular measure. I recollect quite vividly the hopes 
and fears which our leaders who were then in the Imperial Legislative 
'Council entertained with regard to this measure. They we-e aware of 
its many imperfections, but at the same time they welcomed it as a 
beginning of the foundation for a national militia in the country. After 
about 4| years an ex-colleague of ours, whose absence here to-day I greatly 
deplore, Mr. Venkatapati Baju, moved a Besolution in the Legislative 
Assembly asking for an examination of the whole position in the 
light of experience which was .not happy. That Besolution was passed in 
February 1924, and in pursuance of that Besolution Government appointed 
a Committee, known as the Shea Committee, who have made unanimous 
recommendations on certain important points. That report was published 
m January 1925. The Government of India took about a year and a half 
to make up their mind as to what to do on that report, and they sent their 
final despatch to the Secretary of State in June 1926. It took the Secre¬ 
tary of State a year and a half again to make up his mind as to whether 
tc agree to the proposals made by the Government of India, and eventually 
this Bill was introduced in the Council of State only on the 1st of .February 
last. Having regard to the length of time that Government themselves 
have taken in considering this matter, I do think that they would not con¬ 
sider the motion which I have the honour to move to he in any way un¬ 
reasonable. So far as the other House is concerned, having regard to the 
calm atmosphere which generally prevails there and to which an appre¬ 
ciative reference was made by the Honourable the Home Member yes¬ 
terday, it was not very difficult for them to dispose of the Bill within a 
few days of its introduction, and that also without much discussion. But, 
Sir, we generally take a little more time to understand these intricate 
questions of legislation than the House of Elders. 

The Honourable Member in charge has made reference to the various 
provisions of the Bill. So far as the Bill goes, it seeks to give effect to 
certain recommendations of the Shea Committee, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that at least one very important recommendation, a unanimous re¬ 
commendation at that, of that Committee has not been given effect to; 
and that is with regard to the liability the Auxiliary Eorces have at present 
•of service, and which liability is confined only to local areas. That was 
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one of file principal points winch was debated in 1924 in this House in con¬ 
nection with that [Resolution, and it is a point on which that-representative- 
Committee which the Government themselves had appointed have made a 
unanimous recommendation. I'find that it is not the intention of Gov¬ 
ernment to give effect to that recommendation. Of course, I have gone 
through the Government of India despatch and the opinions" of the various 
Provincial Governments on this point; but upon such an important matter 
we cannot be expected to have a. useful discussion, here, without first of 
all examining-the various intricate technical points that may arise in the 
consideration of that matter, in the less formal atmosphere of a Select 
Committee. It is not my intention to press an amendment on that point 
in the open House, because I am anxious to know the various difficulties 
which stand in the way of Government giving effect to that recommenda¬ 
tion. 


Sir, this is the main consideration that prompted me to give notice of 
this amendment. There are other proposals also which have to- he very 
carefully considered. Then again, as the Honourable Member has pointed 
out, this Bill seeks to give effect to that part of the report of the Com¬ 
mittee -which requires legislative effect to be given. There are other matters 
which have got to be covered either by the rule-making'power under the 
Act or by the framing of the necessary regulations. Those are matters 
which to my mind are quite as important as the'legislative provisions them¬ 
selves. But we cannot have a discussion in this House with regard to 
those matters that do not appertain strictly to the legislative'part' of the 
recommendations. If we were to have a S'elect Committee it -would per¬ 
haps enable us to know r a little more about the intention of Government 
with regard to those other details which could not’• be' discussed on the 
floor of this House, and so far as I am concerned, I would not be prepared 
to consider this particular measure without understanding the exact po'si- 
tion with regard to the entire report. Sir, for all these various reasons T 
submit that this House should agree to the motion -which I have moved. 


■Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan) : • Sir, I rise- 
support, the motion of my Honourable -friend, Mr. Neogyl There are- 
several points which require elucidation; but-I am looking at The' whole- 
tfnng from one particular-point of view.-''.The object with -which the Shea 
Committee was appointed' was mainly to consider, the removal -of racial 
distnicticms between the Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force. I find 
anafin ? mg BlU hfl * left t5aat point untouched, and it is from that 
ft T UPPOl l ln F t le rn °t'i° n that the Bill be referred to a 

what 1 could i 1 t ?. kn0w w^at . could have been the motive. 

noL to Sd tl been .the object of Government - in this amending Bill 1 
the removal of Pf^ular iwant when that particular point, -that is,. 

with tho 0 : .fm r ‘r lr d,S ,nCtl0riS A had • been acce P ted ' by this Assemblv 
hven effect to h ?, f Members on this-side as well as the other side and 
fore that T wan? t *t t( ^ of reference to the Committee. It is, there- 
Govemmentrtn wot f °V rl have been .the object-and motive of. 

the ^Commffin tOUCtmg VK P. artlcular matter, for which mninlv 
the S c Sf S T? S vPr Dte A- T t Is a important point because' 
defeated if fc °i constituting Auxiliary and Territorial Forces will be 

tffr Z 7* ^ Uch< £ ' The , -Terence lies in this - that 
Auxiliary.Forces Act are not required to,serve. 
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beyond the limits of India, whereas those enrolled under the Territorial 
Forces Act are also required to serve beyond the frontiers of India. 

Lieut.-CJolonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Not the 
urban units. / 

Dr. 33. S. Mconje: If you will see the Bill, it requires the provincial as 
well as the urban units. Whether it is urban or-provincial, I want to know 
if it is or if it is not a fact that racial distinction is involved in making 
it compulsory on one portion of the Territorial Force to serve beyond the 
frontiers of India and not making it compulsory in the case of the Auxi¬ 
liary Force. It is for this reason that I want to support the motion of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ncogy. 

Mr. K. C. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-official): While I am very 
anxious that the Bill should receive the earnest consideration of this 
House I feel that I cannot support the motion for reference to a Select 
Committee. No useful purpose will I think be served by reference to a 
Select Committee. The Bill has been before the House and the Com¬ 
mittee’s report has been before the country for a long time and very 
little notice has been taken of either of the documents. This is what 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told the Council of State: 

■ “Tlie Committee’s report was published in January 1925 and the final decisions 
of His Majesty’s Government and of the Government of India were published in a- 
resolution in August last at the beginning of the Simla Session. Government have 
not received any criticism of the Committee’s recommendations or of the decisions 
taken upon them, from any quarter of the Legislature.” 

I hat is the position, Sir. I think there is also considerable risk in re¬ 
ferring this Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill is mainly a technical 
measure and if we in the Select Committee go into the principle of the 
Territorial Force and put in new clauses, it will not only have to go 
back to the Council of State but will also have to go to the Secretary 
cf State who is ultimately responsible for the defence of India. I there¬ 
fore . deprecate going into ythe question of policy and seeking more infor¬ 
mation which Mr. Neogv wishes to undertake. I have been lately a 
member of a Select Committee and I know what .people want ,in ' the 
Select Committee. I deprecate any attempt.to delay .the passage of this 
measure. The measure is a welcome measure. Please do not take any 
risk and do not allow this Bill to share the same fate as the Reserve Bank 
of India Bill. While I oppose the motion, I feel that the sense of the 
House may be in .favour of a Select Committee. I will therefore ask 
your indulgence to refer to certain underlying .principles of the Bill. I 
cannot help .feeling, Sir, that this .Bill, though welcome in many ways, 
falls really short of,our expectations. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Have you given any notice of amendments? 

Mr. K, ,C. Roy: When the principle is involved, you-cannot bring in 
amendments. Now, Sir, I find that the Bill will onlv increase our Ter- 
ptorial Force by about 204 men. This is a verv small increase. There 
is no programme or policy behind this Bill. I shall read for the infor¬ 
mation of the House an extract from the despatch of the Government of 
India to His Majesty’s Secretary of State. -It runs as follows: 

Government of India -nor His Majesty’s Government are asked to 
Poree’’ !ornse ves *° 3 large.-indefinite and unconditional expansion of the Territorial 
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Might I ask the Government of India to explain whether they have any 
scheme for this expansion at all and, if so, what is the underlying policy 
of that expansion? Then, Sir, there is a provision of only ten lalihs of 
rupees for the Territorial Force. In my humble judgment and in the 
judgment of this House, this amount is too small. The grant should not 
be treated as part of the military budget. There should 
be a separate budget for the Territorial Force which will be voted on by 
this Legislature and which will be fixed annually for that purpose. Then, 
Sir, an explanation may be given with regard to apprehended dangers 
that might attend any indiscriminate extension of the Territorial Force. 
May I ask what those dangers are? If it consists in the mistrust of 
the Indian people, I think, Sir, the sooner the Government of India dismiss 
from their minds any suspicion as to the fidelity of the Territorial Force, 
the better will it be for the country as well as for the Government. 
Lastly, Sir, there is the question of control. I feel very strongly on 
this question. S'o long as the Territorial Force is entirely under military 
control, it will never progress. Look at England. There the Territorial 
Force is under civil control and unless we have similar ■ control. in India, 
the Territorial Force will never progress as rapidly as we wash it to. The 
Territorial Force should be under the control of, a civil authority with a 
number of military attached officers for purposes of organisation and ins¬ 
pection and it should be detached from the department of the Adjutant 
General. Then, and then alone, will the Territorial Force make any 
Headway With these words, Sir, I support the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. 


T .. 11 Lieu ^" Colo ^ el A ; J - Sidney: I rise to support the motion that the 
1 !?? j*'consideration and to,oppose the .amendment moved by 
lm riend Mr. iseogy. As a member of Auxiliary and' the Territorial 
forces Committee I give my entire support to what Mr. Moonje has said 
egaiding the eradication of racial distinctions between the * two forces. 

r ie P ni ] lai y object of this Committee to remove them and it is 
Mher discouraging to hear, after our labours and the unanimous report 
a as submitted, one of our Honourable Members remarking that 
fho * distinction still- exists. He bases this statement on 

cue fact that the Auxiliary Force is not to be employ-. 

mihtary service-outside the boundaries of-India, while the 'Indian 
diSSSn a V S t0 r e so used - He also «sks .for, the reason for this 
it is certiinW i-w-am &S J can § a ^ ier ’. the reason ig-a very sound one and 
•emplovmeit «t£ & ° n a . ny raclal considerations. It.is a question of 
cruse ^ T iiitl 5 6 econon ] lc disturbance that would, likely result be- 
bnttalions who o™ 16 n ] a l or w? of Auxiliary Force, consist of railway 
moved 2 urns, L empM °” P ub1 ]? d ^es a *d..who, if they were, re- 
menf donm-f - l e t seas ’ ' uou ^d so dislocate the working of big Govern- 
tbat to render their employment impossible. I also believe 

liary Force. wouM als0 su PPb T many.members of the Auxi- 

sibiv afford to allow tiip 1 , 6 ' 1 businesses so upset that they could not pos- 
be evc S r L S men 1° be , sent on aa .tive service cm India. I 

b^SalM e , a S m t e d i SrEffl d ° nl3, reas “ wKy this KM 

i e ?S?2 0 tr P '» ded «“* Bill should bo sent to.a 
of most of the Bilk that r ' ^ e ,°®v, a S ree with me that the fate 
one. Moreover b iS K Sent Sdect Committees is not a happy 

o is amendment he laid great stress on the fact 
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that this Bill had already been delayed long enough. Surely he does not 
"wish to add to this delay by sending the Bill to a Select Committee,_ in 
order, as he says, that the House may have an opportunity of obtaining 
.aD explanation of certain of the technical difficulties. I do not think .any 
Select Committee of this House could really understand the technical 
military difficulties involved in this Bill and I personally think that no 
practical purpose will be served by sending the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. As a member of that Committee, I feel that a great advance 
was made in India’s Beserve Army when this Bill was passed, the credit 
for which is entirely due to the wonderful tact and ability displayed by 
the President of the Committee—I refer to General Sir John Shea. I do 
feel that this Bill would be best dealt with by taking it into consideration 
now and not by referring it to a Select Committee as has been proposed 
by my friend Mr. ISTeogy. 

*Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Plural): Sir, while the Army Secretary had no objection to the reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee, my Honourable friends Mr. II. C. 
Iioy and Colonel Gjdney were, if I may say so, in the words of the old 
proverb plus royalists quo Ic roi, objecting to the reference. It is true 
that the recommendations of this Committee have been before the country 
for a long time but wliat we have to see is whether the Bill gives effect 
to the spirit of the recommendations made by the Shea Committee. 
One point was referred to by my Honourable friends Mr. Neogy and Dr. 
Moonje. They pointed out that the Indian Territorial Force and the 
Auxiliary Force had not been placed on the same basis. Beplymg to 
'that, my friend Colonel Gidnev said’ that the object of the Committee 
was to equalise the conditions of service as between the urban units of 
the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force only. May I 
draw the attention of Colonel Gidney to the recommendation on page 37 
that the Auxiliary Force should be given liabilities for service identical 
with those of the Indian Territorial Force. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: That is right. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I am glad that Colonel Gidney accepts 
'the accuracy of my statement. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I did not deny that. I was only 
pointing out the reason for the difference. 

■ Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: The reasons for differentiating between 
the Auxiliary Force and the Indian Territorial Force were not put forward 
by the Committee of which he was a member. Those reasons have been 
put forward bv Local Governments and have been accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. But so far as the Committee itself was concerned, 
They asked that the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force 
should be placed on the same basis. Sir, the urban units of the Terri¬ 
torial Force have not been placed quite on the same footing as the Auxi¬ 
liary Force with regard to the liability for military service. We know that 
the Auxiliary Force is liable for service only in a particular area; the urban 
unit, however, in accordance with the Bill before the House, will be liable 
for service throughout the province. The Army Secretary appears to demur 
to that statement. 

Mr. G. M. Young : The area and the province may often be the same 
thing. ’ ; 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: It may be that in certain circumstances 
'Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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-the area and the province mean the same thing, but,there may be other 
circumstances in which they do not mean the same thing, and I do not 
■think that in this respect there ought to be any difference at all between the 
■ urban units of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force. 

There is another condition to which I should like , to refer 1 which has not 
•been referred to by any of the previous speakers.’ Under the Auxiliary 
Force Act men who are above the age of 16 can be enrolled. While they 
are under 18 they will not be liable to military service, but after -the age 
of 18 they will be liable to it. Those between the ages of 18 and 31 belong 
to. the active class and those beyond that age are placed, in the reserve 
which again is divided into sections. How, I could have understood. Sir, 
the need for having different provisions with regard to the Auxiliary and the- 
Territorial Forces Avhile there where no urban units in the Territorial Force. 
But there being urban units now, which would be of the same social stand¬ 
ing as the units of the Auxiliary Force, and as their numbers in accordance- 
with the scheme which Government have put forward are not likely to be 
large, I see no reason why a provision should not be made in the Bill for 
the periodical training of members of the urban units after the compulsory 
period of enrolment has been passed. This periodica] training has been 
provided for in the case of the Auxiliary Force.and it is only right that the 
members of the urban units who .have received a military training should’ 
be provided every year with opportunities of keeping themselves up to the 
mark. ■ This,. Sir, is not merely a formal, point. It is in my opinion a ques¬ 
tion of principle to which even my Honourable friends Mr. K. C. Bov and 
Colonel Gidney will, I hope, attach some importance. 

The last question to which I shall refer is that relating to the disciplinary 
provisions of the Indian Territorial Force Act and the Auxiliary Force Act. 

I know that the provisions of the .Indian Territorial'Force Act are to be 
changed in this respect, but I confess, Sir, that I am not quite clear in. 
my mind whether the members of the urban units of the Indian Territorial 
dome and members of.the Auxiliary Force will be on the same basis-here¬ 
after in this respect. I have given notice, Sir, of a number of amendments 
because I was not sure of the attitude the Government would .adopt. These 
amendments however are not very satisfactory, from a drafting point of view 
and I can well understand my Honourable friend Mr. Graham making short. 

• ? , “ em ^ r ? m the tec knical point of view. On all these'grounds, Sir,-- 
1 think it would be very desirable that the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee, and'm view of the fact that Mr. Young is not opposed to it In¬ 
take it that the motion will be accepted by the House. " 

A s regards the practical effect of. the measure now before the -House T 
neneve we shall have a sufficient opportunity of discussing it during the 
~.y°± s Mi. Toung will face us with the cheerful consciousness- that 
^ uitcver ,wc may do here, his Department will go on irrespective of the 
Ante of the Assembly. Nevertheless we shall have another opportunity of 
gating information from him with.regard -to the intention of the Govern-■ 
v.™ ln z re P* Vd t0 r P ract 'ical steps to be. taken to give effect to the re- 

nmendntions of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee. The- 

peS tL b V? k r^ U h ? ^ m ^ ter of s rcat importance. On them will.de- 
Kritorinl Ct T ° f - tlle H °" se V th the Report of the Auxiliary and 

pos e to deal ■ ,sh Committee. s P*te of their importance I do not p ro¬ 
und a better ornme^t.^ this stage because we shall soon have ’ another 
PP tunity of discussing these and cognate matters. 
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Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, as I said just now, if the general sense of the 
House is in favour of reference to Select Committee I shall not oppose it. 
I have had some difficulty in gathering what the general sense is. As how¬ 
ever certain Honourable Members do not altogether understand various- 
clauses in this Bill, it seems to me that it would be simplest to refer it to 
a Select Committee and explain the clauses there. I therefore on behalf of 
Government accept the motion. 

Mr. President : The original question was: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, for certain 
^purposes, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration.” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE AUXILIARY FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. M. Yeung (Army Secretary): Sir, I move that the Bill further 
to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes, as passed by 
the Council of State, be taken into consideration. 

This Bill, like the Indian Territorial Force Bill, is designed to give -what¬ 
ever legal effect is necessary to the recommendations of the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee. The decision of Government not to accept 
the recommendation of the Committee, that members of the Auxiliary Force 
should be liable for general service, has however reduced the need for amend¬ 
ing the Auxiliary Force Act to a very few clauses. Clause 2 abolishes a now 
unnecessary provision about members of the defunct Indian Defence Force. 
Clause 3 brings the law relating to discharge in the Auxiliary Force into 
conformity with that in the Indian Territoiial Force. Clause 4, as indicated 
in the notes on clauses, defines more clearly the position of officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers of the Auxiliary Force when acting with regulars. 
Clause 5 simplifies the procedure in cases of failure to attend when sum¬ 
moned, and corresponds to .a clause in the Indian Territorial Force (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill which we have just been discussing. In view of the decision to 
refer the Indian Territorial Force Bill to a Select Committee, I may say 
that I should certainly accept a similar motion, which I see down on the 
paper, in respect of this Bill. It is very desirable that the provisions of the 
two Bills should be discussed together. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

I do not think, in view of the observations made by the Army Secretary, 
that a second speech is necessary from me in support of this motion. 

"'Pandit,Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I will only add to what Mr. Neogy has said that, apart from the ques¬ 
tion of the liability of the Auxiliary Force for general service, another re¬ 
commendation of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee has not 

"Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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been given effect to. I refer to the recommendation of the Committee to 
exclude European non-British subjects from the Auxiliary Force. Surely, 
Sir, if law and order has to be maintained in India, it can be maintained 
sufficiently well by the people of this country and by the Britishers, and it 
?s not necessary to call in the aid of members of other European races how-- 
ever friendly they might be. 

Mr. President: Mr. K. C. Boy. 

Mr. K. C. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I have no obser¬ 
vations to make. 

Mr. President : The original question was: 

“That the Bill farther to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes,- 
as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration.” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“That the Bill be referred t-o a Select Committee.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the- 
16th February, 1928. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
.-at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Composition op the Statutory Commission, etc. 

197, *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; (a) Will Government kindly state if 
"they were asked to give their views on the composition of the Statutory 
'Commission on Indian Reforms, and if they agreed to the exclusion of 
Indians from the personnel of the Commission? 

(b) Have Government reported to His Majesty’s Government the feel¬ 
ing of resentment with which the announcement of the Commission has 
been received in India by all sections of public opinion? 

(c) Who will bear the cost of the Commission, and what is the pro¬ 
bable estimate of it? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of their 
latest communication on the subject to the British Government? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: ( a ) and (d). The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is referred to the first part of the reply given to Mr. M. It. Acharya's 
starred question No. 165 on the 10th ^February 1928. 

(5) The Secretary of State is well aware of the views that have been 
reported and expressed in the Indian Press both for and against the 
procedure adopted. 

(c) The cost of the Commission’s enquiry will be debitable to Indian 
revenues; but His Majesty’s Government have decided to make a contri¬ 
bution of £20,000 towards the expenditure involved. The estimate of 
the total cost, is not yet available. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I am not going to ask the rest of the 
questions, except question No. 238. 

Mr. President: It is very unfair both to the Chair and to the Govern¬ 
ment that an Honourable Member should put down a large number of 
questions and then get up in this Chamber and say “I do not wish to 
"put those questions.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am sorry. Sir, it is on account of the Party 
mandate. 

Mr. President: Under instructions from the Chair the Secretary 
wrote to the Honourable Member whether he would like to put the ques¬ 
tions or withdraw them. The Honourable Member replied that, if the 

( 375 ) a 
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Secretary did not hear anything from him till the 1st February, the ques¬ 
tions should stand. As no further communication was received from, 
the Honourable Member, the questions .were' entered in ' the list.. 
(Applause.) 

*198—*287. f 

Issue oe Instructions to Government Servants who may be called-- 
upon to give Evidence before the Statutory Commission. 

, ' * t j , * 

238. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: ,(p) Have Government issued any cir¬ 
cular, giving instructions for the guidance of Government ’ servants, who 
may be called upon to give evidence before the Parliamentary Commission 
on Indian Beforms? 

(b) If so, can a copy be laid on the table? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The Government of India have issued 
no such instructions. ’ • . — , r .. . 

* . ' j 

Diwan Chaman Lall: Have Local Governments issued instructions 
on their behalf? ' ' ' i. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I am not in a position to say; it is 
extremely improbable, but I am making inquiries. 

■^ r " Ahmed: Is-it. not a fact, Sir, that just -as the.'H'onourable the 
Home Member himself in the last Session at Simla admitted that 
ordinary courtesy was shown to Miss Mayo in regard to furnishing her 
with certain information, which any Honourable Member of‘ this 
Assembly may have if he requires from the Government,' some instruc¬ 
tions vere given? Otherwise why are the Provincial Governments col¬ 
lecting material for the Commission? ... 

The Honourable Mr. J.- Crerar: 1 cannot understand what -precise 
admissions the Honourable Member i s attributing to me but I' am 
pretty certain that I did not make them. ' ■ ’ 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the result of the inquiry be., com¬ 
municated to the House after the Honourable Member has ascertain¬ 
ed ironv Local Governments? 

The Honourable Mr. J.' Crerar: I shall consider that!' 

*239 —*248. t 


• . UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Temporary I. M. S. Officers. 

I. r's M om?riS» h: W W],en was the 8 >' stem of 

WtS.'S” i: M ; s - 

1. Spoilt"nil }iave keen made permanent until now in the. 
-M M the temporary officers so far employed? 

t Questions Not ZsfWs T'-T ~ 

• vere not asked by the Honourable Member. 
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( d ) What is the number of Indians in the temporary cadre of I. M. S. 
officers at present ? 

(e) How many of themy and after how many years’ service, are likely 
to be demobilised in the present and the next year? 

(/) How many I. M. S. officers were employed as temporary I. M. S. 
officers within the last 5 years in each year; and how many were demobi¬ 
lised each year within the last 5 years ? 

(g) After how many years are they generally demobilised? 

' (h) Why and when was the limit of 9 years fixed ? 

(i) Why are not their services retained instead of employing new 
I. M. S. officers? 

(j) How many temporary I. M. S. officers are there who have put m 6 
to 9 years’ service? 

(7c) Is it the intention of the Government to retain their services; if so, 
how many of them are likely to be made permanent? 

Mr. G-. M. Young' (a) In October 1914 

(b) 1,101. 

(c) 107 

(cl) 127. 

(c) No figures can be given as officers can notify up to 3 months 
before the expiry of their contracts whether or not they wish to renew 
them. 



1923. 

1924. 1925. 

192G. 

1927. 

Employed n . 

. 61 

9 18 

40 

21 

Demobilized 

. 36 

43 22 

35 

• 30 

(y) and (h). Before 

1926 temporaiy I. M. S 

officers 

could have 


their contracts renewed annually for so long as their services were re-, 
quired. There was no recognised limit to the length of such service, 
because when the present system of temporary commissions was start¬ 
ed-it was not anticipated that there would be any necessity to continue 
it for more than a few years. This hope was not, however, realised, 
and in April 1926 the limit of 9 years was fixed, because it was held 
that it would not be in the interests of the service or of the officers 
themselves to retain them indefinitelv beyond that time on a temporary 
basis. 

As promised in the Assembly on the 29th August 1927, I have re¬ 
examined the question of the 9 gears’ rule lor the discharge of tempo¬ 
rary I. hi. S. officers. Some rule of the kind is necessary in the 
interests of the service, and there can be no possible legal objection to 
the termination of u temporary officer’s service on the expiry of any 
particular vear's contract subject to the requisite nolice being given. 
The only hardship involved by the rule was that it entailed the com¬ 
paratively sudden discharge of some officers, who had been continuous¬ 
ly employed for a long period, and may have cherished hopes of being 
ro-employed for many years more. These officers, though legally en- 
t’fled to 3 months’ notice onlv, and although thov renewed their con¬ 
tracts at their own option year by year, had perhaps some grounds for 
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supposing that after 9 years’ service they had more or less become a 
permanency. The Government have now decided to retain the 9 years' 
rule for temporary officers already in the service, but,no officer will.be 
affected by this rule .in future, without .haying received at least .two years’ 
notice. For future entrants it.;lias been ..decided to reduce 'the maxi¬ 
mum period of temporary service to 5 years, and all applicants for 
temporary commissions will be made fully ’aware off this condition before 
they sign their first annual contract. They will thus have,in- effect, 
five years’ notice, and be fully aware, -before they join, of the maximum 
period up to which tlieir contracts can-be renewed.-.- 

It should be emphasized again that temporary I. M, S. officers who 
are selected for permanent commissions-in the I. M. S. are retained in 
their temporary appointments, irrespective of the 9 years’ rule, until 
permanent vacancies are available for them. The onlv temporary offi¬ 
cers whose service»i are terminated are those who have either not appli¬ 
ed for permanent commissions, or are not up to the standard for ‘such 
commissions. 


{>) dlie ansu er is contained in the reply to the preceding part. 
(/) 21 . " • - °' 


(/r) They will be retained, on a temporary basis, if they wish to re- 
nev* then contracts and if they are considered suitable, until the ex¬ 
piry ot their contracts on or after the completion of 9 years’ service, 
it is impossible to say how many of them will be made 'permanent. It 
t epems on whether they have applied or hereafter applv for permanent 
commissions, and. wnether, if they do apply, they are selected. 


Withdrawal of the Travelling Allowances granted to temporary 
and Baggage CERS ° N ^ emobilisat ^ on rOB their Families, Horses 

officers . Pra u ad ’’ ^ Is ifc a fact thht until 1926 L M - S 

1 , , 1 uaielling allowances for their families and -horses and 

baggage, etc., on demobilisation to their homes? 

disntlmvTViffkn au Instruction has been issued recently 

disallowing that travelling allowance? , - . 

under the 0 "old ' r nf ] lrie , n ^ j u ll9es exem pt the officers who were employed 
why not? wL,ch aU ™ ed such travelling allowances?. If not, 

travelling 111!!! that the I M S. officers recruited in England get 
traveling allowances for their families, etc., when demobilised? . 

(e) Do Government propose to disallow that too? ' ’ 

and ^vhat^ffi ]i l^' 1 " Pa 'i officers recruited in India 

,l m tTle 9lh y^r w-lien they are usually demobilised? 

scale? IS ll, ihe mtcnllon of tlie Government to increase their pay at rising 


officers wh eti° t h c v™? vv t J? 1 ° ^ 0 s ? !° count their period of service as I: 
pension, etc? 3 le ^ ert to Clvi1 or are employed in civil for purp 


_. M- S 

purposes of 
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Mr. G. M. Young: I presume that the Honourable Member is, refer¬ 
ring throughout to temporary officers of the Indian Medical Service. 
The reply to his question'.is as follows:— > . , 

(а) The revised -terms of service for temporary officers of the 
a ' i Indian Meti cal Service, which were published in Army 

Instruction (India), No. 284 of 1922, provide .only for the 
officer on demobilisation, and not for Ins family, baggage 
or his horses. 

(б) No. „ 

(c) Does not arise. ’ 

‘ (t?) Yes, Sir. No differentiation isi 1 however, made between 
European and Indian officers recruited in England. 

(e) No. I may add that temporary officers of the Indian Medical 

Service are no longer recruited from England. 

(f) The pay of temporary officers is 11s. 500 per mensem on first 

engagement and 11s. 650 per mensem after completing 3 
j ears’ satisfactory service. 

(fiO No. 

(/;) I presume' the Honourable Member is referring to officers 
now serving on temporary commissions or now being reciuited 
for such commissions. These officers would be allowed to 
count their military service towards promotion and pen¬ 
sion if they were holding substantive appointments on the 
civil side before bejng granted temporary commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. The Government of India 
have no-‘information 'whether a^ similar • concession 1 , is grant¬ 
ed .by Local Governments to temporary! officers who, on 
demobilization, may be appointed in the- Civil-Medical De¬ 
partment, as medical administration is a provincial , trans¬ 
ferred subject, ’ and Local Governments have their, own 
rules. 


Establishment of a Cantonment Board at Lansdowne. 

110. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Lansdowne is the 
headquarters of a sub-division of Garliwnl with the court of the' S. D. 0. 
and the Tahsildar and has the' Government Treasury? 

(b) If so, is it the intention of the Government to establish a Canton¬ 
ment Board there?- i 

(c) Has any request been made by the residents of Lansdowne to 
constitute a Cantonment Board at Lansdowne? 

(d) When was the census taken last at Lansdowne Cantonment and 
what was it then? 

(c) Is it the intention of the Government to take the census in next April 
or May again to ascertain its population? 

(/) Is it a fact that the ] opulation of Lansdowne'lias considerably 
increased since 1921 ? 
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(g) Is it the intention of the Government to establish a Cantonment 
Board at Lansdowne even 'though the number of inhabitants be less than 
that required to entitle the place to a Board as a special case? 

(h) Is there any Committee through which Cantonment affairs are at 

present managed? If there is, what is its constitution, and how many 
members are there in it? * , ■ 

(f) How often did that Committee meet in 1926 and 1927? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) les. 

(b) No. 

(c) Tiie Government of India have received no such request. 

(d) In 1921. The total population of t! ie Cantonment including the 
military garrishn was 5,070 

(e) No. 

* I 

'(f) Government have no information. 

(9) No. 

(/i) The answer <-o the first part is in the negative. The second 
-part does not arise. 

(0 Does not arise. 


Electrification of Lansdowne. 

Ti? Q r ', Gaya Prasad^ Singh : ( a ) Has any scheme for electrifying 
toninent authorities ^ t0 ^ Government b ? Lansdowne Can- 

I ’” ,,0S3 *“ e ■>«““* "•«!»■ for electri- 

Mr. G. M. Young: («) No, Sir. 

(b) The matter has not yet been considered. 


Oftice Hours of the Clerical Staff of the East Indian Railway 

at Jamalpur, etc. 

34 B 1 Jnd (<1) Wiith refere nce to starred questions Nos. 

Bart ilhan L f “I F . ehi ; im Pl 1927 ’ ^diug the office hours for the 
state riilur '' a bf enC ? Staft Jamal Pur, will Government kindly 
thoS. af nhiv 011 ’“I" IS J° ma ] n "S their officc l>o«re correspond with 

W tt i w ni!lnr offices of the East Indian Railway in Calcutta, 
Hoiwah. Asansol. Dmapore, Allahabad, Muradabad and Lucknow? 

in 1 ) indl i Sta i 6 ! l ° W man -V Ind ^ clerks are employed 

f Electrical and Accounts Departments at Jamalpur, 
ana rno number of quarters allotted to them? 

ournble Member ParS0I5S ' 1 obtaining the information for the Hon- 



RESOLUTION BE ESTABLISHMENT OE A SUPREME COURT IN 

INDIA. 


Mr. Ram liar ay an Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move the Resolution that stands in my name, 
namely: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early 
■steps to secure that a Supreme Court is established in India with power : 

(«) to interpret and uphold the constitution; 

■{/,) to act as a. court ot' final criminal appeal against all sentences of death; 

(c) to act as a revising couit iii specified serious cases; 

(cl) to hear civil appeals now heard by His Majesty’s Privy Council ; and 
(e) generally to carry out the work at present entrusted to His Majesty’s Privy 
Council; > 

provided that such court shall not affect ,His Majesty’s prerogative safeguarded in the 
■constitutions of Canada. Australia and South Africa.” 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member not wish to say any¬ 
thing in support of the Resolution? 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Sir, something else will be done. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore rum Trichinopoly: Non-Mu¬ 
hammadan Rural): Sir, I beg to move that the debate on this Resolu¬ 
tion do stand adjourned. " ’ 

Mr. President: Does the ‘ Honourable Member, realise ’that’ he will 


have no right to make a speech .when the Resolution is taken up again? 
Mr.'Ram Narayan Singh: I do not mind that, Sir. ”< 

Mr.’ President: The question is: 

^That the further 1 consideiation of this Resolution be adjourned.” 

{A division was claimed.)''' 

The,, Assemblv ,divided: 

AYES—62. 


Abdoola Haroon, Haji. , r 
Abdul Haye, Air, % , 

Abdul' Matin Chaudhury, Alaulvi. 
Acharya, Mi - . • M. K. 

. Aney, Mr. M. S. 

•Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Seslra. 1 
Badi-uz-Zamau, Maulvi. i . 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

1 Chett.y, <Mr.' 11. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. N rmal Chnhder. 

Das, Mi. B. ■ 

Has, Pandit N lakantha > 

Hutt, Mr. Amnr Nath. ; 

Dutta. Mr. Slash Chandra! ' 
Ghazanfar Ali Ivlian, Baja. 

, Goswanr. Mr.' T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar 
Tlaji. Mr. Sarabhai Nemcband. 
Ismail Khan. Mr. 

Tswar Saran. Munshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangnswarnk 
Tvengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 
Tamnadass, Seth. 

Jayakar. Mr. 1M. B. 

•Tinnah. Mr. M A 

•Togiah, Air. Ynrahagiri Venkata 

•To 1 hi. Mr N. M. 

Karfar Singh. Sardar. 1 
Ko’kar. Mr. N. C 
TCidwni, Air Bail Ahmad. 

Kunzru. Pandit, Hirdnv Nath. 

Xiahiri Chaudhurv. Air. Hhirendrn 
Kanin. 


, Hajpat Bai, Lala, 

Alohta, Air. Jamnadas' M. 

Misia, Mi. Dwurka Prasad. ' 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Aroonje, Dr. B. S. 

,AIukhtar Singh,, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
, Sayvid. 

Nehru, Pandit Alotilal. , 

Pandya, Air. Vidya Sagar. 

■ Prakasam. Mr. T. 

Purshotanidas Thnkurdas, Sir. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao. Air. G. Sarvothnm, 

Bov. Air. Bhahendra Chandra 
Boy. Afr. K. C. 

Sarda, Bai Sahib Hnrbilas. 

S a r far a/. Hussain Khan. Khan 

Bahadur. 

Shafee, Alaulvi Aloliammnd. 

Shervani. Air. T. A. K. 

Siddiqi, Air. Abdul Qadiv. 

Singh, Kumar Rnnnnjnya. 

Singh, Air. Gavn Prasad 
Singh, Arr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Air. Bam Narayan 
Sinha, Kumar Gnnganntid. 

- S'nlia. Mr B P. 

Sinha. AH. Siddlieswar. 

Tok Kyi. U. 

Yakub. Maulvi Mubatnmad. 

Yusuf Imam. Air. 
r 


( 3S1 ) 
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NOES—1. "" 

Dakhan, Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam' Kadir I ' 

Khan. ! 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The Chair very much regrets'‘that there- are Mem¬ 
bers in. this House who indulge in asking for. frivolous, divisions and thus- 
waste- the time of the House. ' ' ' ” 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, under the instructions of my Party, X do-not-move¬ 
file Resolution* standing in my name. ' : • '.. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan’ Urban): - Sir,. 
I do not move my Resolution.! 

(Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was called on to move his Resolution!' but 
was absent.) 1 ‘ .... 


RESOLUTION RE THE STATUTORY COMMISSION.,. 


Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhamlii adan): Sir, I rise-’ 
to move the Resolution § that stands in my name'and' I-'cTo-'-soi'with'. .the- 
profoundest sense of responsibility that I Have ever felt in the; discharge 
of any public duty.- T shall at the beginning give .very briefly, and, cate¬ 
gorically mv reasons for the action that I am taking. My first reason- 

* “This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council. that' lie 1 do make 
an authoritative statement regarding the powers and rights of the Committee of the 
Central Legislature proposed to be appointed to co-operate with the Parliamentary 
Vommission on Indian Reforms; and this Assembly further recommends to the Governor 
General in .Council that he do inform.His Majesty’s Government in'England that in- 
ic considered opinion, of this House no such Committee should, .be. ^appointed : , 

(i; unjess too Committee have absolutely equal rights and status, with tlio Com¬ 
mission and the Joint Committee of Parliament in sifting' the materials 
collected by the Government in India for any inquiry into tlio. working- 
i j P. l ' es , e, ]t Reforms, and also in taking and testing! evidence relating 
i- r G°>istitutional • Reform, including draft. Constitutions .for. the 
establishment of Responsible Government, in India: and- ' 

(A) unless the Committee or any Members thereof, in case their conclusions and 
recommendations materially differ from those of the Commission or, the 
rennri fW n Vi. Ce A :,vc . vouchsafed the right to appeal the, same to any 
ment ” t t ° Commission or the Joint Committee may submit-to Parlia- 

fo all RocaI Goi ve rmnp m " ds -j ° t ' le P? V F™?. 1 ' .General in Council to issue directions- 

ablcs and other dmi-cuced P 10VK0 s P ecla l facilities for the education of tlio untouch- 
specially the Policed” c asses - an< f a h° for opening mil■ public, services to them,. 

ph,^ed Tf to eonvov W tn ,. to n the Govel ™!' hi. Council that ho ‘ bo- 

fulenee tho Vy.™ S * ^* 0VerilTr ] e - n f ^ le Assembly?s entire lack of 

constitution of India.” ‘ mussion, winch has been appointed to reviet 

(Or, if t!io above is barred.) 

thrmigliont the Indian administration.” ^ 1 *° Judlclal from t,ie executive functio 

Mnjmy’s^ General in Council to inform H 

mi«mn m- c wholly ui.accep able Lg # tn '° n n I nd Jl Kclleni o of the Statutory C 01 

.... - 2X ,hcVrf0 


con- 
review the’ 
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is that I have no faith in the bond fidcs of the Government or of the 
people who have appointed this Commission. Why I have no iaith m 
them, I shall state later on. • My second reason is that 1 have no faith 
in the competency of the Commission that has been appointed. I ack¬ 
nowledge, Sir, that Sir John Simon is one of the ablest members of the 
British nation and I'give'the members of ’the' Commission the fullest 
possible credit for their good intentions and good motives. But the very 
fact which has been made a ground of .their appointment, namelv, their 
ignorance of India, Indian 1 history and Indian! politics, is, m my judgment, 
their greatest disqualification to enter upon the 'task which has been en¬ 
trusted'to them. The problem of India is so vast and so complicated that 
even if the gods were to descend from the heavens, they cannot master 
it in such a short time as is at the disposal 1 of this Commission. Sir, 
the members of the Commission cannot in this 1 short space of time make 
any intelligent recommendatidns'wkieli may bfCodceptable both to England 
and to India. My •impressidn'is that all that the Commission will do will 
bo practically recording in a gramophone what they will lie told by the 
bureaucracy here and eventually > they nil! be recording in-another gramo¬ 
phone their recommendations th consultation' with some other people in 
England The very secretive methods which 1 'they are Sniploving even 
now at the present moment in' 'going nbout their ,, business justify me in 
making, this statement. < They are very much'afraid of going'out in public 
and informing the people of their movements/. , They move from place 
to'place in secrecy and a, mystery .is surrounding'them Thai in itself 
shows that’ the people vi ho guide them .will practical] v choose what they 
want to place before them. Mv third ground for the action which I 
am'taking is that I have no faith .in nnv- Commission’s ability to settle 
the Indian 'problem. • I can understand 1 Commissions being appointed for 
inquiry into facts which are disputed or which arc not clear, but I question 
the competency 'of anv Commission to settle the fitness of nations to rule 
themselves '(Applause from-the non-official Benches) and‘to settle >eon- 
stitut'onsifor them winch have to be worked by them in their own interests 
In mv .judgment the problem of India is hot-for’Commissions: it must 
be tackled bv representative, 1 men-' both from England and Tndin in a 
spirit of conciliation and negotiation. (Hear hear ) It is only then that it-may 
be possible to solve this problem by an agreement which mav eventually 
be ratified by Parliament. t ' , 

* 5 ' l t . » f 

Sir. we on this of the House who'hove been taking ihat position have 
been very'much misrepresented about our attitude towards the Parliament. 
It lias been said that we do not realise the rbalifibs and that we ignore 
the fact Hint the Parliament is the primary and ultimate arbiter of the 
destinies of India. Sir, their responsibility may be ultimate, but it is 
not primary. I do not concede that proposition Mv own idea is that 
we have never even, on this side of the House, said that we propose to 
dictate to Parliament. What we said was that the settlement of the 
question must be approached in a spirit of mutual conciliation, of mutual 
understanding of the interests of the two countries, and that only on that 
basis could we arrive at an agreement which mav be acceptable to both 
parties and nun bp automatically sanctioned bv Parliament. T use tile 
word “automatically'’, because Parliament ne\er docs am thing except 
what the Government for the time being wants it to do Government re¬ 
presents the machinery of Parliament, and therefore Parliament is only 
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:m a way the machinery by which the Government for the time being 
carries on its business and records its decisions. If the Government for 
:the time being enters into an agreement with the representatives of India, 
Parliament will automatically ratify the agreement and give effect to it. 
'That is what we mean by saying that we should be entrusted with the task ' . 
•of making a constitution and then Parliament can sanction it. 

Now, Sir, having given these grounds briefly, I will conie to the argu¬ 
ments that have been given , by the Secretary of State for the appoint¬ 
ment of such a Commission. The Secretary of State has' told us many 
things. Oue of the things he has told us is that it* is the duty of Parlia¬ 
ment and Parliament alone to consider and decide tins question. He says 
that Parliament took the government of the country from , the East India 
■Company, saved India from a welter of anarchy, and if to-day the British 
•>.ere to go out of India, India would again be thrown into a welter'of 
■ narchv Unfortunately the Secretary of State’s notions of anarchy and 
••our notions of anarchy differ very much. He has spoken of the glorious 
•and the great association of England with India. Yes, great and glorious- 
from the British point of view, but inglorious and infamous from the- 
.Indian point of view. I do not admit the association of England * with 
India has done us any substantial good. That is the chief point of differ- 
•ence between us and the Secretary of State for India. 

Then he talks of a welter of anarchy. What anarchy can be greater than 
the anarchy of the law imposed at the point-of the bayonet by a foreigner 
■or'body of foreigners? That is the greatest anarchy which can be 
inflicted on any self-respecting nation.. ’ What anarchy can be greater than 
the anarchy involved in the position that the people for whom Govern¬ 
ments are made, for whom Governments are constituted, should have no 
voice in the determination of their fate? There can be no anarchy greater 
than that. All anarchies are followed at some time or the other by es- • 
fablished and sound systems of government. Sir, no progress is made by 
threats. Wc ai-e.hot scared by these threats of anarchy. . I wish to say • 
from my place in this House that I am- not at all afraid of' any anarchy 
ihat might follow the withdrawal of the British from this country. 1 
am prepared for the worst.* What can, be worse Than the conditions in- 
which we are living now? There can be nothing worse. We have 
reached the lowest depths of misery and degradation imaginable.- There 
can be nothing lower than that, and if the British Government think that 
by their withdrawal we shall be warring with each other, I' shall welcome 
even that condition, -because, after all, after a few years, of warring and 
quarrelling, an even bloodshed,'we • shall be settling down and forming 
some kind of government, 'which will be: our own handiwork," and -which 
we can improve later on. ■ -(Laughter from-’ the European non-official 
Benches). The Members of the European group are indulging in a laugh' 
at me. My reply is: "You can have a hearty laugh, because you are , 
like the painter who paints his own picture. If you were in our position 
you would riot* he laughing hut weeping.- Let us have a-trial* of ruling 
England for even two years and then we shall see who laughs and who 
weeps”. 

Mr. K- Ahmed (Ttaishnhi Division: Muhammadan JJnralf: But how 
><•>» rule in the days of the old Moghul Emperors and how did 
ine British come here? What about the Hindu-Moslem riots? 
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Lala Lajpat Rai: Wo ruled very veil, I don’t care for the Hindu- 
Moslem riots. Don’t we hear of riots in England? As soon as we lcnow 
we have to settle the question we shall settle it. It is the presence of the 
third .party that is responsible for the riots. There is a third party be¬ 
hind the people who bring about these riots. (Has not a responsible 
statesman said that the differences between the Hindus and the Moslems 
could be removed but for the presence of the third party. Withdraw and 
then see whether we quarrel. That is the easiest test. There is no use of 
talking like this. , , 

- , 1 

Sir, I now eome.to the other parts of the Secretary of State’s state¬ 
ment. The Secretary of State says that this Commission goes out "to 
India as a kind of jury. Well, Sir, the very mention of jury connotes 
two parties. > What is the position we occupy? Probably in the eyes of 
the Secretary of State, that of defendants and accused. The Commis¬ 
sion has come to make enquiries into our fitness for self-government. 
Have .you ever heard of an enquiry by a jury exclusively composed of 
foreigners? , At least in England the principle is that everyone must be 
tried by .his peers., .Here the jury is composed of British Members of 
Parliament who propose to enquire into our fitness to rule our country. 
Where is the.analogy between this jury and a jury its is generally under¬ 
stood? It is a jury as well as a judge. The Secretary of State told 
us that it is the British Parliament that will decide. These are members of the 
British Parliament, which practically means that they form part of the 
judicial, tribunal which is going, to sit in judgment on us and give the 
decision. They combine in themselves the functions of judge and jury. 
Is that the notion of justice prevailing in England? All that talk of a 
jury is absolute bunkum. 

1 Then the Secretary of State proceeds to say that this Commission is 
going out 'to India as reporters. Have you heard of a jury being re¬ 
porters? Juries don’t report, they give verdicts. And then he says, 
well, the constitution is laid down in the Act of 1919. and as a consti¬ 
tutional lawyer he thinks that that is the only course open to him. The 
Act only contemplates a Parliamentary Commission. Lord Birkenhead 
may be a veiy brilliant man, a very able man, but there is no lack of able 
men and brilliant men in other parts of the world. He may be a most 
brilliant man, because as Secretary of State his word carries weight, but 
there are Constitutional lawyers in India as learned and ns brilliant perhaps 
as Lord Birkenhead (Ah Honourable Member: “More so.’’)-=-^yes, may 
be more so, ‘and in that case I submit—I leave it to my lawyer friends to 
discuss whether Lord Birkenhead is right in his interpretation of the con¬ 
stitutional law which he has put forward in the House of Lords in Ins 
speech on this question. ' I think he is'not. 

Then, Sir, Lord Birkenhead has taken other points in justification of 
the appointment of this purely British Commission. One of the points 
taken by him shows great solicitude for the depressed classes. Since 
when have these depressed classes come into existence? Since when 
has the British Government become conscious of their existence? Sir, 
it seems that they, have come into existence only since 1917. Before that 
they did not exist. ( In Honourable Memb'i: "How ?’’i I am pm 
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going lo show you if you will pardon me for a inimite. In .August 1917 
the great announcement was made that the goal of British policy in India 
would be to prepare India for responsible government as an integral part 
of the British Empire.' The Anglo-Indian' community of "India, official' 
and non-official, did not- like that announcement; so it -was ,fpr t the hist 
time in the. educational progress report of 1917 t -1918 that , any mention, 
was made of the depressed classes. Before that they did-, .not exist-at, 
all for the English Government. What did the Government do? It 
caused a census of the depressed classes to be made -at the time for the 
purpose of considering’ what progress they had : made' in. education' and 
wliat' could be- done for them in order to advance their 'cause ;' that was 
the ostensible reason. The census -gave the figure-as somewhere,near 30 1 
millions. In the census 1 of 1921 the figure was raised by the Census 'Com¬ 
missioner to 52 millions, and he stated generally' that the 'figure was 
somewhere between 55 and- 60 'millions for the whole of India. Mr: 
Coatman, by one stroke of his pen, has raised it definitely to'60 millions. 1 
and it is these 60 millions who are now talked o'f liy our ■ British'rulers 1 
and by tbe Times and bv' all those people' who slied -crocodile tears.' May 1 
I ask’ what they have done'for them in the-past?' ‘ ‘May I ask what'the- 
British Government has 'done for these-depressed classes'during 'the-Msfc 
150 vears of their rule? •' - • - - ‘ 

■ • ■ 1 -f. ■ ■ • ‘ - • •• - • -fi: - ; 

=Mr. K. Alimed: W,hat ; ha-ve you.done? ,- f i- r -' - : 


Lala Lajpat Eai': I will-tell you what I haVe done. I have 1 been 'vo>'k- 
ing'for the depressed classes for the last' '25 ye.nr5\'a'n’d v eveii-more', - dphg.' 
Before there ■ was’’ any mention of t-lfeii' representation' iii','the' .Eegislativo; 
Councils: and I challenge any Member on the side of"the r G'bVernrnenfc- 
to tell me what they have done in the last 25 years to advance the educa¬ 


tion of the depressed'classes-and-to do anything for:-their.-Uplift. •• Even 
now, under this system, -any..-small efforts we might make' to expedite,the. 
education and progress of the-depressed classes <are: opposed-by-Government 
everywhere. When we asked therm to; open public wells' in lithe- Punjab -for. 
the use. of these classes ..they refused to.-do so--/ When we' asked them: to - 
provide special scholarships, for'their .education, they;.refused “to'accent 
t-liat proposal; when a-Member definitely, proposed, fhnt ; Bs. (9 laklis should 
be sanctioned for tbe education.'of;the• depressed classes, the!Government 
met it with a definite “no”;,' We 1 asked them to'open out the ranks of the- 
Army or at least- of the police to these classes and-the reply.of, the: Home 
Member was “No: we cannot do it in the present 5 circumstances, because 
other Hindus would object to it.” What, then is this solicitude for the 
depressed classes? Tt, is - fill n’hypocritical crv..' Iphnllenge even Mr. Eai ah. 
here who belongs himself to-the depressed clashes r to' show me from- the 
past history of the last 25 rears ;whnt the British Government hnve’done 
for them. Tt is all eve-wash. Tt is we who first started this movement 
out of purely humanitarian and unselfish motives. We considered them 
nnrt and parcel of ourselves and we have been trying to uplift them in our 
own humble way for the past 50 years. .1 have spent a great part of jnv 
litno and T have given a great part of mv savings in the interests of the 
depressed classes. Bet me ask what the.Government has done and what 
these non-official Europeans who talk so loud have done for (hour? What 
have thr-<- done? Will they tel! me what thev have done? Tbev have 
sanctioned no money for the uplift and raising of these classes; they have 
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isent no agents tor propaganda amongst the communities ior the better 
ment of these classes. I do not want to carry it further. Sir. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuxn (North-West Frontier Province: 
dominated Non-Official): Who created the depressed classes. Sir'.' 

'Lala Lajpat Rai: The depressed masses Mere created. Sir, l>\ a long 
history. (Laughter and cheers). May I ask who created the labouring 
.classes ol England? May I ask who created the Negroes of the United 
States? May I ask who created those slaves in South Africa whom 
European exploiters have treated a» less than men for the purpose ol 
making thair pile. What is the use of talking about the depressed classes 
-and posing as their champions? (Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qniyum made 
•an interruption) I do not want to give way to the Honourable gentleman 
This is ad cant. I should say it is all absolutely hypocritical talk. 

Then, Sir, it was extremely mean of Lord Birkenhead to take advantage 
•of a stray remark made by my friend, Mr. Goswami, about the representa¬ 
tive character of the Hindu Sabha in the heat of controversy. Are we going 
to judge of the character of the British statesman and of the British Gov- 
.eminent by the remarks that are made against them on the floor of the 
Mouse of Commons by the Labour Members? If we were to judge them 
'by that we should never believe a single word uttered by the Secretary ol 
"State or by the Prime Minister, because they are every day denounced as 
liars, robbers and dacoits. 1 say it was extremely mean of Lord Birken¬ 
head. But he had no other arguments to fall back upon and therefore he 
quoted this remark of Mr. Goswami as a drowning man catches at a stiaw. 
Tt was a mean thing to do to justify this exclusivelv British Commission. 

Sir, I want to tell you something more. I want to tell you whv I 
•consider in tlie first place that we doubt the bond ficles of the British 
Government which has appointed fliis Commission. At the time when the 
famous announcement of August 1917 was made, I happened to he in the 
United States and I happened to be in the know of all the currents and 
under-currents of the policies of the Allied Powers at that time. I say 
■deliberately with full responsibility for my words that {he announcement 
of 1917 was not as some have stated the outcome of a Jinstv or generous 
emotion; I say it was a war measure, a pure war measure, never intended 
to'give us self-government within a reasonable period of time. The states¬ 
man who made that announcement was absolutely honest, but I know that 
the men.who drafted it were neither sincere nor honest; they just wanted to 
use it as a shield or screen. The war was going against the Allied Powers 
in 1916. There had been disnstei's in Mesopotamia and after inquiry it 
was found that in spite of the host of good will, and in spite of the best 
efforts which the Indian Government put in to support the war, the Indian 
Government was inefficient for war purposes. Air. Montagu from his sent 
in the House of Commons declared that this system of Government was 
loo wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too anti-diluvian for modern purposes 
It had prevented the Indian nation, in spite of its splendid loyalty, from 
being an efficient war nation, and he said if you really want to have the 
support of India in this war or in any future wars, you ought to tel! them 
plainly what their position in the Government of the country Mill be and 
make a statement about your future intentions about the government of 
Tndia. You ought to appeal to their love of country which is a religion Mith 
them; and perhaps it will be possible that in the next war, if it happened, 
■vou mIH find an India ready and efficient to help you in that M ar. I submit 
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those words are plain enough to show that that was what Mr. Lloyd George- 
subsequently accepted and that is why he authorised the. announcement 
that was made in August 1917. Mr. Lioyd George had already declared 
the aims and objects of the war. In a speech delivered at Glasgow he had 
said : . i 

"Now we are faced with the greatest and the grimmest struggle of all. Liberty, 
equality, fraternity, not amongst men, but amongst nations—great and small, powerful 
and weak, exalted ‘and' humble,—equality, fraternity, amongst peoples as well as amongst 
men—that is the challenge which has been thrown to us. . . . My appeal t-o the 

people of this country, and if my appeal can reach beyond it, is this that we should 
continue to fight for the great goal of international right and international justice, 
so that never again, shall brute force sit on the throne of Justice, nor barbaric strength 
wield the sceptre of right.” 

As I have ahead}' said, in 1916 the war was going against the Allies; 
the United States had not entered into it and the Allies lme\v‘ that the 
war could not be won except with the help of the United States. They 
wanted the United States to come in; and the United States would not 
come in unless public opinion in the United States was satisfied that the 
aims and objects of the Allies were as pure as President Wilson put them. 
It was necessary to conciliate American public opinion; it was necessary 
to show to the Americans that the aims and objects of the Allies were pure 
and that the war was being fought for world democracy and world peace. 
That, Sir, was the genesis of the announcement. 

Sir, what has followed that announcement has amply proved; to us 
that my contention that the announcement was not honest on the part 
of those men who drafted that announcement is perfectly correct. What 
do we see? Immediately, the tide of the war turned in favour of the 
Allies, even before the war had ended, what did the Government of India 
do? They introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council those infamous 
l.owlatb Bills. They showed an extreme and entire distrust of the-whole 
of the Indian people in introducing those Bills. There was unanimous 
opposition to those Bills. Every one in this-country, was practically against 
those measures. But the Government of India, in defiance of all public 
opinion, in defiance of the wishes of all sections of the Members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, passed them into law. Sir, at that time mv 
friend Air. Jiimah, who was a Member of the Supreme Legislative Council, 
resigned, and he addressed a letter to the Governor General which, I think, 
requires to be read, because in it he depicted a position which is similar 
to the one we arc facing to-day. Mr. Jinnah said: . . 

A onr Excellency, the passing of the jRowlatt Bill' by the Government of India 
ic * given to it by Your Excellency as Governor General against the wH 

o* the people lias severely shaken the trust reposed by them in British justice. Further, 
it has clearly demonstrated the constitution of the Imperial Legislative Council which 
is a Legislature hut in name, a machine propelled by a foreign executive. Neither 
iho unanimous opinion of the non-official Indian Members, nor the entire public opinion 
and feeling outside has met with the least respect. The Government of India and 
lour Excellency, however, have thought it fit to place on the Statute-book a measure 
admittedly obnoxious and decidedly coercive at a time of peace. ,therebv substituting 
executive for judicial discretion. Besides, by passing this Bill, Your Excellency's 
Government have actively negatived every argument they advanced hut a year ago 
4 ^ lf>n *i j ** appealed .to India for help at the War Conference, and have ruthlessly 
irampiod upon the principles for which Great Britain avowedly fought the war.” ' 

I submit, Sir. the position of India and her Legislatures is exactly the 
. aim. to-< a% as it was before the Beforms were introduced. No doubt. 
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some opportunities liave been afforded to us to .talk, to talk ad infinitum - 
some opportunities have been afforded to us to place our views before the 
Government. But the. Legislature, the Central Legislature, N as im¬ 
potent to-day to enforce its will, as. powerless, as absolutely’ helpless as 
it was in 1919 when Mr. Jinnah wrote that letter. (Laughter.) 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-official): What about the Reserve Bank? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: My friends talk of the Reserve Bank and they 
laugh. What is the Reserve Bank? The rejection of the Reserve Bank 
still leaves you in possession of the field. It is a case in which you wanted 
to enforce your will and we simply rejected it; but our will .you never 
accepted. What was the case with the salt tax? What was the case in 
the Princes’ Protection Bill? What did you do in those matters? What 
was your action in the Ratio Bill? What have you done in connection with 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Currency? {An Honour¬ 
able Member: “The Skeen Committee.’’) Yes, I am coining to that 
presently. India unanimously opposed the imposition of fresh expenditure 
on the Indian exchequer which was forced upon her by the Lee Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, but you overruled it. India lias unanimously demanded a 
modicum of representation in the Army, she has consistently demanded the 
Indianisation of the Army, and you have persistently denied it. liven 
now, as reports go, the unanimous recommendation of the Skeen Com¬ 
mittee has been turned down. These, Sirs, are your credentials for your 
bond fides. I submit, Sir, the British Government in this country and 
the European mercantile community which has identified itself with the 
British Government, have absolutely no intention to give us self-govern¬ 
ment or to let us proceed towards self-government. Their interests are 
identical. It is a purely pi-ofiteering and dominating community, both the 
officials and the non-officials, and we expect no mercy from them, x say 
nothing against individuals. It is a machine, it is a soulless machine, it 
is a cruel machine which only knows how to grind and how to destroy. 
Don’t we know, Sir, that this machine has reduced us to a condition of 
paupers? What are we? After 155 years or 175 years of British rule in 
this country, what is our position in our country? {An Honourable 
Member: “What were you before?’’) It is said. Sir, that we are unfit to 
defend ourselves, we are unfit to defend our homes, we are unfit to defend 
our hearths; we are unfit even to manage our Railways. Not only are we 
unfit to manage the Railways, but we ■ are unfit to manage even our 
finances. Is there anything we are fit to manage except to he the tools of 
the British Government for the aggrandisement of Great Britain? We 
are only fit to pay taxes, we are only fit to be used as tools, hut we are 
unfit to do anything else which any self-respecting nation can be expected 
to do. That is the product of their machine government in India, and if 
they are proud of it, let them be. I do not object to it. I think they axe 
human beings. They have come here to make money, to fill their pockets 
('Laughter) and they are'using every possible means to fill their pockets. 
Well, let them not pose as trustees. Iliat is what I object to. If they are 
trustees, they are trustees of that kind which swallow every penny of the 
trust money . (Laughter). Are they really trustees? I do not believe 
they are. Some time ago a gentleman., who now occupies the position of a 
Cabinet Minister. Sir William -Toynson Hicks,, said in one of his speeches, 
“We conquered India by the sword and we propose to maintain it by the- 
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sword”. ' Sir, the'other tiny, when these reforms were, on the anvil in J918, 
one of the greatest representatives of the Anglo : Indians, Sir George 
Ghesney, in his book-on “India under Experiment’’ practically said that 
India gave them their bread and butter; they could not allow it.to go .out 
•of their hands- That, Sir, "is the truth'. Let them not pose as humani¬ 
tarians, let them not pose as trustees; let them behave as ordinary human 
beings and, keeping tlieir interests at the hack of their minds,' let them 
try to get as much out of us as possible. That is their point of view, 1 
know. I know we are helpless. Lord Birkenhead wants-to remind us 
about the realities of the situation. Don’t we know, them?, Don’t we 
know that we are impotent? Don’t-we know that.we are powerless? Don t 
we know that this Government has completely emasculated us? Not only 
emasculated us, but has also introduced that poison into our system by 
which our own countrymen are against us,and support the Government 
•ns it is. (Cries of “Shame, shame.”) Don’t we-know all that? It is the 
system’ to which I take objection. I submit, Sir, the 'whole history of the- 
• working of the Deforms has shown us that- they, the British statesmen, 
did not mean what they said in 1917. Do they mean to give us some 
modicum of self-government? No, they do not- mean it; They have been 
crushing us, they have been trampling all our decisions .under foot, they 
have been treating us as criminals, as ordinary criminals, they have been 
keeping us under police surveillance; they have been opening our letters, 
shadowing us in the railway trains. And still they want us to believe that 
the British Government 'in this country really means to give us self- 
government. Sir, I do not believe in these hollow, declarations. They, are 
absolutely hollow and insincere. I do not believe them, .and, .that is my 
-one reason why I cannot'believe in the bond fidcs of the present" action of 
the Government in appointing a purely British Commission. 

Sir, I do not want to go on very Jong, but'I want to make just one 
appeal to my friends here, to Indian Members in this'House. Friends, 
when you are votiug.‘ • ■ , ' 

Mr. President: Will the "Honourable Member address the Chair? . 

Lala Laipat Dai: I .beg your pardon, Sir, 'Well, Sir,' I appeal to the 
Chair to help us, to let our Menibers realise that they are-in the eyes of 
the British Government'and in the .eyes of the world at large.mere lielots. 
Let them remember, when they go to vote on this Desolution, that-sixty 
millions of our countrymen.died-in one epidemic of Influenza in 1918. > Let 
them remember that 100 millions-of our poor countrymen do not. get two 
meals a day. Let them remember -that ’there is no place of honour-for 
us in the constitution of - this Government unless wo agree to surrender 
abjectly to all their demands and’to play to. their tune in their Councils, 
whether they be executive or legislative." Let theiri remember all that, 
Sir. We are under no delusions; we ’know' that we are helpless p-webknow' 
that we are surrounded by high waves; we know : that our frail-bark L 
every moment in danger of.' being overturned and 'swallowed up -by the 
high seas. We know, that w-e are sitting on the crest , of a • volcano and 
on erruption at any moment may swallow us in tongues of fire- We know 
that we are" hanging in mid-air and that our own-.countrymen-are deluded 
by the promises of this" hypocritical Government..' We know all that- 
?e know that , wc are hanging- over a - precipice and any moment an 
avalanche might'overtake "us and bury ■ us. : We -know-all that., But 
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“knowing all that, we refuse to accept the crumbs they want to throw to 
us. We are not dogs. We shall not accept the crumbs. We shall stick 
~to our attitude and go down with honour and self-respect. Some of us 
know that individually the}' can add to their comforts and conveniences 
if they go with Government into the same lobby. We know that very well. 
13ut we are not going to do it. I hope, Sir, the Indian Members of this 
Assembly will remember that they have a great responsibility towards 
their own people, towards those babies who are d}ing in millions every 
• day for want of nourishing milk because they are being ground down by 
the hard and cruel machinery, the political and economic machinery, 
which is in operation in this eountrv. Why, ever} Government on the 
face of the earth is doing all that lies in its power to improve the health 
find vitality of its people, but this Government will not do it, because 
the money they take from us is required for their own purposes and the 
, ,purposes of those gentlemen, the Anglo-Indian mercantile community. 
These latter profess to be our greatest friends; we are told they have 
supplied us with railways .... 

Mr. President: 1 must ask the Honourable Member to conclude his 
remarks. 

Lala Lajpat 3tai: I will not take more than a minute. I only want 
to sav one word to my Muslim friends. I would say to them, “Remember 
the Partition of Bengal. Remember the Treaty of Sevres’’. No amount 
of promises by this Government will ever help you. Islam does not teach 
you to be slaves and to cringe. I would sav to them “Play the 
game; be men and*join in the struggle ”, This struggle will not end 
with this Commission- It is going to continue. I know that our work 
is very arduous, but I can assure you that whatever may happen we 
Mi all bear our sufferings cheerfully. We shall not appeal to the Britishers 
for mercy. We do not ask for pity. At the same time we shall do every¬ 
thing that lies in our power to impress upon the English nation that we are 
in earnest, in dead earnest to be the master of our own home and shall 
not accept any crumbs which they may offer to us for the satisfaction 
•of our appetite. 

Sir, I move. 

’Mr. President: The Resolution moved is: 

“Tins Assembly recommends to the Governor Genetal in Council to infoim His 
Majesty’s Government that the present constitution and scheme of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission ate wholly unacceptable to this House and that this House will theiefore 
have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage and in any form.” 

Before we proceed further I think I had better explain the procedure 
which I propose to adopt in regal’d to this Resolution and the amendments 
which stand on the paper. The question raised by the Resolution is 
whether this House should or should not co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission and I would like the Assembly to come to grip? on that 
question and that question alone. There are a number of amendments 
more or less raising the same issue, blit if I take up the amendment of 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, which says: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor Geneial in Council that he he pleased 
fo com ey to His Majesty’s Government'the opinion of this Assembly that the procedure 
put foiwaid by the Indian Statutory Commission merits the fmourablc considpiation 
of this Assembly ” 

I! 
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it will, X think, meet the requirements of the situation enabling Members 
to discuss a definite issue as to whether this House is prepared to co¬ 
operate with the Commission, or not. All other amendments in my opinion 
need not be moved. If the House restricts itself to this particular 
amendment and the original Resolution and discusses the definite issue- 
raised by them, then I think the debate will be very much _ facilitated 
and the House will be in a position to come to a definite decision on the 
main issue. There are several .amendments by the members of the newly 
formed Central Muslim Party, beside the 'amendment of Sir Zulfiqar 
Ali Khan. May I know from Sir Zulfiqar Ali whether he would ask 
his friends not to move their amendments and concentrate on his own- 
amendment ? 

Maulvi M uh ammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, it is a misnomer to call any party the Central Muslim- 
Party. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavf (Dacca Division: Muhammadan Bural): Who are 
you ? 

Mr. President: Order, 'order. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. 

Hawaii Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir: 
I think I voice the wishes of my Party when I say that they will speak- 
on my amendment when you allow, me to move it. , • * 

Mr, President: Therefore the amendment tabled in the name'of Mr.. 
- Ghuznavi and Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim drops out. 

I have also received intimation from Mr. Acharya that he does not 
propose to move his amendment but will support Ijala Dajpat Bai’s' Besolu- 
tion. Then there is the amendment of Mr. K. C. Boy. 1 , ... 

Mr. K. C. Boy (Bengal: dominated Non-Official): Sh, I do not wish to> 
move that amendment, . 

Mr. President: Then there is another amendment in the'name .of Mr;. 
Bajah. I take it that he will also accept the suggestion of the Chair.. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah (Nominated: Depressed Classes): Yes, Sir- 

Mr. President: Then there are two amendments in the name of Sir 
Hnri Singh Gour. I do not suppose he will be prepared to accept the 
suggestion of the Chair. (Daughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : T am quite prepared to accept the suggestion of the Chair pro¬ 
vided I get a chance of explaining that amendment in a speech. 

Mr. President: The Chair cannot commit itself to anything. I should' 
like to know if Sir Hard Singh Gour really wants to move his amendment 
nr whether he is prepared to accept' the suggestion of the Chair. - 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I have already said,’ Sir, I am prepared to accept 
the suggestion of the Chair, provided.... 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member is fortunate enough to catch 
the eye of the Chair. 
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Sir Hari Singh. Gour: I do not wish, Sir, to take that risk. Therefoi'e, 
if I am fortunate enough to catch the eye of the Chair I will abandon the- 
amendment; otherwise I shall press it. 

Mr. President: The Chair gives no such promise to the Honourable 
Member. But the first amendment is really not within the scope of the 
original Resolution. The Honourable Member really wants to have an in¬ 
dependent committee of inquiry to be appointed by the Indian Legislature 
for what he calls the expansion of the constitution of India. The purpose- 
of Lala Lajpat Rai’s Resolution is to commit this House to the proposi¬ 
tion that this House should not in any way co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission. That is altogether a distinct proposition from that which, 
the Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour desires to raise. Therefore that 
amendment in my opinion is out of order. The second amendment does 
12 Nook no ^ a ^ a ^ ^ ]n with the Resolution. (Laughter.) Order, order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour wants to move the following amendment: 

“That for clause (Jf) and clause (2) of the Resolution the following be substituted. 

* * >» 


There are no clauses in the Resolution of Lala Lajpat Rai and therefore 
the amendment does not stand. 

I understand Mr. Razal 'Ibrahim Rahimtulla will not accept the sug¬ 
gestion of the Chair? 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla (Bombay Central Division: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I would like to move my amendment. 

Mr. President: Will the_Honourable Member tell me how the amend¬ 
ment differs from the original proposition 1 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Because mine is not a negafion: it is- 
a conditional boycott. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member wants to move: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to inform His 
Majesty’s Government that in their opinion the Commission as constituted and the 
scheme and the procedure as announced is not acceptable * * ” 

That is the first part. Then the Honourable Member goes on and gives 
his reasons in the second part. I am of opinion that the amendment is 
substantially the same as the Resolution and therefore out of order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I rise to a point of order. I understood the 
Chair to ask me whether I was going to move the amendment at that 
stage... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Is the Hon¬ 
ourable Member in order now? That has already been ruled out. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I therefore, assumed, Sir, that so far as the amend¬ 
ments were concerned, they were in order. 

An Honourable Member: Both of them? 

Mr. President: Without deciding the question of admissibility, I was 
inquiring from the Honourable Member whether, assuming that his amend¬ 
ments were in order, he was going to move them. 

i b 2 
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Sir Haii. Singh Gout : With due respect. Sir, I did not-hear that the 
'Chair said ‘if they were in order, whether I was going to move them 

Mr. President: The fact remains that the amendments are not in order 
rand therefore the .Honourable Member cannot move them. - 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I, Sir, be heard on that point, if 1 can show 
to the Chair... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know that the ruling 
has been given. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The ruling has been given without- hearing me, 
Sir... 

Mr. President: Order, order. What the House has before it now is the 
•original proposition moved by Tala Lajpat IIai and the amendment which 
will shortly be moved by Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. Sir Zulfiqar Ali 
Khan. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Sir, I move the amendment standing 

in my name. (Honourable Members : ‘‘Louder, please”, ‘‘Speak up.”) 

Wait a bit. I move the amendment which stands in my name and runs 
it hus: 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
(o. convey to His Majesty’s Government the opinion of this Assembly that the proce¬ 
dure put forward by the Indian Statutory Commission merits the favourable considera- 
dion of this Assembly.” 


Sir, before I develop my arguments in favour of the amendment, I wish 
to make it very clear to this House that I any conscious of the sacredness 
of the subject which is before us to-day, and that no patriotic Indian can 
fot a moment deny the one supreme topic of the day which is engrossing 
the attention of the whole of the Indian peoples at This time,, and that 
ls . question. of further reforms in India. I wish, to make it clear to 
ie House further that I speak on the subject with an absolutely 1 unbiased 
mind. (Hear, hear.) I am not swayed by any plums or favours either 
rom any party or from the Government (Hear, hear), and I shall speak 
•out what I find is my innermost conviction. (Some Honourable Members : 

We know it-.’ ) IVell, if you know it,, you had better go out. Sir, I 
have very attentively listened to the impassioned speech which the Leader 
i C ^ ess Pnrt y bas just ‘delivered. (Hi Honourable . Member: 
Has lie? ) I mean the Leader of the Nationalist Party (ib does not 
matter). I congratulate him on the sentiments which lie has so eloquently 
■expressed, and I hope to deal with ,them during the course of niy speech. 

, . tlv r Avho )t < W esticm revolves round the one subjject, that- is, 

whether tins Assembly should give its co-operation to the Statutory Com¬ 
mission or withhold its co-operation from it. Sir, I may be ‘allowed to 

°« befoT ® I oome to the real topic,, and that 

■s i want to take this Assembly back a few years.-perhaps a few months 

M - r?, , i0 p of before tbe announcement of the composition of 

s -tatutorj Commission was made in England. We all remember very 

° f I nd5a "' biGh so overclouded S 
how Imh't was afflicted p 11 ^Partisan animosities. We all remember 

bloodshed resultffl^u tbe d ’ 1 fl affl ’ lCted r n °v > Vlth flif5S ension s resulting in 
able of religious passions. (An Honour. 

Of news coming- from cliff Jit ° f the ™- ) There "' as no ^ay free 

oming from different quarters of India of tragic happenings taking 
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place not only iii one province but in almost all provinces of India. This 
was the atmosphere, this was the condition of Indian politics when the 
problem of the constitution of the Statutory Commission was before the 
Government of Great Britain at home. Now, Sir, India is not inhabited 
by one community: India is a mosaic work of nationalities. India is 
claimed by so many religions, by so many races as the common property 
of all those peoples. (Hear, hear.) Now all these different communities 
have their different politics. All these different communities have their 
different ambitions, and we have seen by experience that these com¬ 
munities. warring among themselves, have no confidence in each other. 
In these circumstances, Sir. could the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords constitute a Statutory Commission which could be composed 
of people who entertained one set of opinions on politics? Could they 
vert well satisfy > the ambitions and the desires of the people by composing 
the Statutory Commission ot people who would pay regard only to one 
set of opinions? No, I do not think that any wise people or enlightened 
people could afford to den}' to others what they desire to put before them. 
There are Sikhs, there are Muhammadan^, there are Hindus, there are 
Mahrnttas, there are untouchables and I do not know how many more. 

‘ Mr. M. S- Aney (Berur Hepresentative): Are not Mahrattas Hindus?' 
(Laughter.) 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: There are Brahmins and non-Bralimms. 
(An Honotirable Member : “They are both Hindus’’.) Now, Sir. India, 
situated as it is could not put forward, a common claim before Parliament. 
Parliament’s duty was quite clear. It constituted a Statutory Commission, 
a Commission which, according to the views not of themselves but of: 
those who claim separate rights, is the one tribunal which would do justice 
to the minorities in this country. Shy the minorities cannot be ignored: 
There are dynamic minorities in India. They have a historical back¬ 
ground and they'have got their claims which cannot be ignored either by 
the Government or by any majority community. Under these circum- 
stances v Sir, this Commission which is constituted purely of Members of 
Parliament is welcome to those who do not and cannot get justice from 
their own people. (Applause.) We have tried them. ( Honourable 
Members : “When?” “Have you?”) In Simla, in Benares, in Pelhi, in 
Lahore and in Calcutta. Now, Sir, this Commission constituted as it is 
entirely of Members of Parliament commands our confidence (Honour¬ 
able Members: “No”, “Whose confidence?”) because we know that this 
is the tribunal which will do justice to the minorities and this is the main 
point here in India. Now, Sir,., this Statutory Commission immediately 
on its arrival in India issues a statement asking for eo-operation on the 
part of the different communities, the leaders of different communities, 
iii India. (.-l?i Honourable Member: “You are enough for ihe purpose ”) 

' We all know what it is. It ^was a frank, plain and honest 
offer made to the' Indian people to come and co-operate and take 
part 'in the discussion for the betterment of the conditions of the Indian 
peoples. The result is that" some people gathered together in perhaps 
half an hour and decided their attitude with regard to it. (Applause.) 
They did not even consider it worth giving two days within which to 
consider and determine as to.whether it merited ant co-operation on their 
part. So far as I. know T do not think they took more than half on hour 
to come to this conclusion. (An Honourable Member: “It does not 
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•deserve five minutes.”) Now, Sir, I think that my Honourable colleagues 
and those who have signed this document have not appreciated the serious¬ 
ness of the situation, (Hear, hear.) They have not considered that on 
the reply they have given from their point of view 'as the leaders of India 
■depends perhaps the happiness so far as they are concerned of their India. 
If I am allowed to say .so,, this reply shows in unmistakable manner the 
bankruptcy of statesmanship in India. (Applause and Hear, hear.) If 
I were in their place, (An Honourable Member : “You are.”) if there were 
honest patriotism, the reply which I would have given would have been 
in the spirit of conciliation and not of opposition. I would have said, 
“‘All right, since the President of the Royal Commission has extended his 
friendly hand and has offered his co-operation and has facilitated the. work 
■of the consideration of further reforms, we are willing to. discuss matters 
with you; we shall come to you and we shall discuss and perhaps try to 
•compose differences which exist at all. And if after discussion of the 
•differences with the Royal Commission, we do not come to an .agreement 
'or do not come to an un d ersta nding, we would not have been worse off 
at all than we are now. If no adjustment was possible,, we might have 
declared, “Now, we have made an effort; we could not compose our 
■differences; all right, we shall boycott you.” But no such effort has been 
made and this shows that there has been bankruptcy of statesmanship. 
t( Applause.) 

Now. Sir, I do not remember all the names of the gentlemen 
who have sighed this document. (An Honourable Member.: “May I give 
the names?”) You may or may not; it is immaterial to me. But so far 
as I remember there are some names which certainly command my respect, 
who have by their political career established an impression -by sheer force 
of their personality; but there are also men 'among them who do not 
command that respect and who do not represent the public opinion of the 
■different provinces. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: More than you, in any case. (Applause.) 

Hawaii Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Because I was not the President of the 
Calcutta League. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: You could not be elected there. You do 
not. command that confidence. . Let us have an election on this issue. 
We know who are elected and who have come by nomination. (Applause.) 
(An Honourable Member: “There is a lot of noise.”) 

Hawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: I do not mind the noise. Perhaps they 
know that I am speaking the truth and they try to drown my voice. (An 
Honourable Member: ‘-‘No.”) 

Mr. K, Ahmed: You mean exactly like .Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 
■who was converted by Mr. Jinn ah and" posed or made himself President 
though three days before he opposed the holding in Calcutta of a session 
•of the so-called Muslim League. 

ITawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: I was talking about the personalities of. 
these signatories when I was interrupted. I said that some of these people 

1 o command that respect which as signatories of this famous document 
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■they ought to have,, 'and therefore I think the affixing of their signatures 
to this document does not carry any weight. I would ask them, then, 
what was the extraordinary circumstance that they could not secure the 
signatures of those who were outside their own circle. I dare say there 
are many, prominent men. intellectual men, wise men in India whose 
signatures they might have obtained, but they' were 'afraid that they would 
not be able to secure their signatures and that is the reason why their 
names are absent from that document. Sir, it is not a secret to this 
Assembly that there is such an acute difference with regard to this problem 
in all the provinces of India, which is in direct contravention of the claim 
which has been made just now on behalf of India, that an overwhelming 
majority entertain the contrary view. (Members on the Congress 'Party 
Benches: “No.”) Speaking on behalf of my own province, whatever view 
"the clamorous 1 section of the House opposite may' say, I can ’assure Honour¬ 
able Members that the Punjab people are solidly on the side of co-opera¬ 
tion with the Commission. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Have you read Mr. Barkat Ali’s telegram 
in this morning’s papers from the Punjab? 

An Honourable Member: Do not trifle with the Punjab. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: I can assure the House that the noise 
which the Swarajists are making, makes no impression c-n the country. 
'(Laughter from the Congress Party Benches.) 

Mr. President: Order, order: The Honourable Member has exhausted 
his time limit, but in view of the fact that he has often been interrupted, 
I will allow'him five minutes more. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Thank you, Sir. I trust you will ensure 
<me these 5 minutes uninterrupted. 

Now, Sir, my reasons for supporting the Statutory' Commission are 
these. In the first place,, the feeling of inter-communal tension is rampant 
in the country which lead to riots and bloodshed. In the second place, 
the majority community' have refused to concede the rights and claims of 
the minorities in India. Now, Sir. with regard to the second point, it is 
an open secret iliat in the Simla Unity Conference, when a serious effort 
was made to compose the difference, my', Hindu fellow-countrymeu did not 
at all allow the Muhammadans to approach the subject of separate electo¬ 
rates and the adequate representation of Muhammadans in the services. 
•Whatever efforts were made on the part of Muslim Members on this 
behalf were defeated. In elucidation of this point, I may' reproduce 
before the House the Resolutions which have been passed by' the Hindu 
Malia Sabha so recently that they were reported in the Hindustan Times 
of, ^February 10, 1928, and I wish that my Muhammadan brethren will 
listen to them with attention and edification. The resolutions run as 
follows: 

“(a) That there shall he uniformity of franchise for all communities in each pro¬ 
vince. 

(&) That elections to all the elected bodies shall be by mixed electorates.” 

"With regard to ( b ) it is quite clear that in spite of the differences with 
regard to the reception of the Royal Commission,, these people still adhere 
do their own faith in depriving the Muhammadans of their legitimate 
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right. We want.. Sir, separate electorates and they tenaciously stick 
to what they have held all along and are not walling to concede even this-- 
point. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Dicl not the Honourable Member accept the Delhi 
•Muslim proposals? 

Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Yes, I accepted the Delhi proposals. 
(TJic Congress Party Benches: “Hear, hear”.) Disten to me and do hot* 
he hasty. T accepted the Delhi proposals, but I am an elected Member 
and when I wen! back to ray constituents, they advised me lo change my 
views and I had to abide by their wishes. 

Diwan Chaman Lall (West Punjab : Mon-Muhammadan): What is the 
Honourable Member's own personal view in this matter? 

Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Personal views have no weight in this 
matter. (Laughter from the Congress Parly Benches.) 

i" ' . 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuna: The Delhi proposals were never 
accepted by the Hindu community in their entirety. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Don’t you want them? ’ ■ 

Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: May I be.allowed, Sir, to proceed with, 
my speech? ‘ 


Mr. President: If you please. 

Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan; The third resolution runs thus: 

‘(cl l hai there shall he no reservation of seats on communal considerations in any 
°t the elected bodies and educational institutions’ to start with, hut if a minority 
community in any province were to demand a reservation of seats, such reservation- 
ma\ he granted only in the legislatures for a short period and on the basis mentioned 
in clause {it). In no circumstances, however, shall there be any reservation of seats in 
favour of any minority community, 

(ft) the basis of representation-of different communities shall be' uniform, such ns, 
adult population, voting strength or taxation. 

p) i he redistribution oi provinces in, India, if and when necessary, shall be made- 
on their merits in light of principles capable of a general application with due regard,! 
i Si ’?u)"Strative. financial and similar other considerations. But no new provinces 
Rli.ilt lie created with the object of giving a majority therein to any particular com- 
1,1 the case of provinces like the North-West Frontier Province and Balu-. 
coistan ami .Scheduled Districts, steps should at once be taken to secure with as little 
delay as possible flic benefits of a regular system of administration both judicial and. 
executive so as to leave no ground for refusing them the full benefits of the future 
reformed const, tut ion of the Government of India! ' 

onJ/’i',! }> ,m e *!:*" coln TT 1; ‘ , 1 representation in the public services, which 1 must he- 

opw compelith’^Tests/’ '"“f ° f fnent and C0,I1 Pelency ascertained through 

w) * ftur £ le f 10 ih °T ^solutions, I am sum tnv Muslim brethren,. 

M/C ! ! urtmay be ? ug t0 C hnU S down their heads in shame- 
; 0,1 ^Congress Party Benches: “Why?”) Because they are- 

chiued <!w justice Hat they expected from the Hindus. Is there anv 
In" P tOo^ eoT.mtion*? Can 'he back 
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Nawab Six Zulflqar Ali Khan : Sir, Lala Lajpat Bai in the course of his 
speech, which he delivered, in a feeling tone, remarked that Indians are con¬ 
sidered fit only to pay taxes and are not considered eligible for performing 
any higher duties. Well, Sir, for his consideration I may say, well travelled 
man as he is, that he ought to know that no countn remains under sub¬ 
jection unless there are defects in the national character of that country. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Unless they deserve it. 

Mr. President : Order, order: I must ask the Honourable Member to con¬ 
clude his remarks. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Khan: If I am hurried along, I must end. 

1 beg to move the amendment which I have already read. 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“That for the original Resolution, the following be substituted : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
to convey to His Majesty’s Government the opinion of this Assembly that the procedure 
put forward by the Indian Statutory Commission merits the favourable consideration 
of this Assembly ” 

As I have already explained to the House, the original proposition and 
this particular amendment raise one arid only one issue, namely, whether 
this House should extend its co-operation to the Statutory Commission, or 
that it should not. Both the original proposition and the amendment are 
thus incapable of being discussed together, and therefore I throw open the 
discussion on both these motions together. When the discussion is closed 
I will put the amendment to the vote first, and jf it is carried, the question 
is resolved. If it is not carried, I will put the original proposition to the 
vote. 

Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan (Punjab : Landholders): Sir, it is very 
kind of you to give me—a back bencher—an opportunity to take part in 
this most important debate. Lalaji stated that the Muslims should remem¬ 
ber the Partition of Bengal and the Treaty of Sevres, and should put no 
faith in promises. I would like to draw his attention io a few words in his 
very learned argument. He told us that he has no faith whatsoever in 
the intentions of the ruling power, and for that reason alone he thinks that 
he should not co-operate with the Commission that has been sent out to 
India. Well, Sir, I admit that he is more experienced than a person like 
me, and therefore I will not dispute whether the intentions of the present 
ruling power are correct or not, but if he means to imply that by non-co¬ 
operating with tlfc Commission which has been sent out to India he will 
he forcing the hands of the administrators here or those of the administrators 
in England, then I beg to differ from him. I venture to think that no one 
will ever be in such a position, i.c., of forcing the hands of the administrators 
by talking in the Legislative Assembly or in any other part of the Indian 
Empire. He knows more of history than me, but probably he will not he 
able to give me-one example in any country's history where any foreign 
nation, any nation of conquerors, wen! back saying: Here you are. we 

are going hack to our homo because you do not want us and now you can 
loqk-after.your own .affairs.” 

The present position is this. The present- rulers arc in India. Hon- lliev 
came, whether they dropped from the skies, or sprang frAm the earth 
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An Honourable Member: They came across the seas. 

Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: Whether they have any right to be 
here or not, is not the point which I would venture to discuss. We have to 
admit the fact that they are here. Now what do we want them to do . . 

An Honourable Member: That they should not be here. 


Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: Will "you please listen to me. I will 
try to do my best to suggest means. We say to them, “ Our position in 
India is bad. Will yon better it?” They say, ” We will.” Some of us 
think that they are honest in saying that, while some of us are of opinion 
that they are dishonest. There comes the division. Those who think that 
these people are dishonest cannot be made to think otherwise, because it 
is not in my power or in the power of anyone else in this House to.convince 
them. That is their conviction, and probably it is based on very sound 
grounds of which I am, and others like myself are, not aware. For those 
people who do not doubt the intentions of the administrators in England, 
I think it is very difficult—from the speech which Lalaji has made—to con¬ 
clude that the gentlemen who have been sent out to India have come out 
with the intention of not giving any kind of hearing to us, and that they 
will not listen to what we have to say, and that even if they did so, then 
they will not pay any attention to it but will go back and make a report 
to the same end with which in view they came out to India. 


I hope that Lalaji, if he thinks that we have no right or authority to 
Bpeak in this Assembly on behalf of our constituencies, will change his 
opinion. I do not belong to the Central Muhammadan Party; I do not 
think that any Muhammadan, even if he happens to be in' the Central 
Muslim Party, or the Congress Party or the Independent Party, has given 
am promise or offered any agreement to the Government that he is going 
to ■vote with them. That is not the case. I beg to submit that if Lalaji 
imbs so then he is mistaken. If any of us votes with the Government— 
as piomb y a lot of us will do—then that will simply he because we are 
•convinced that if Indians want to have their lot made better, then in the 
present cncumstances it can only be done by co-operation. I do not mean 
co-operation blindfolded, but I honestly fail to understand how it can be 
possible for any of us to refrain from going to people who have been sent out 
nerc li-om Lnglaud to inquire into the working of the Government of India 
t ® ‘. X T ,' e f\ e 1 r -Y nre fcIl ° Proper persons for that purpose or not I do not 
.< w ' Ul the y. a re out here for a certain work, and if we say to them 

oJh fit S °'° S ? f 011 yOU our «*"««•« W on 

earth are they going to know our troubles? 

wer^to S , 7 tll % I,oint . o£ view ot iose people who think that even if we 
m mu « 1 , Commissioners who have come out, and even if we were 

“*«>* » an th Jwo aS 

„ n't Y I,es Wltl ; V s not with the Coni mis- 
nnS nT” “ ° Wb0l y . ns. ™ ate die- 

enable us to nut our on „ Un l ess . ca ^ attain that unity which would 
never attain our nhipot, P r P er ^ m the Assembly, or elsewhere, we will 
country on this earth where thoZ ?? ean to sa y that there can be any 
^ut I am q 2 e sum that in W? Tl never be an ? Terence of opinion, 
tmies occasionally when" n oert nir. a lere ca “ he_ unity. There have been 

certain amount of unity lias been attained and 
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I am quite sure that the gentlemen of the Congress Party and those of the 
Independent Party will agree that when we do attain unity then it will be 
plain sailing; but “ when is that unity going to come ” is quite a different 
•question. It will take, in my opinion, a very long 1 time. But I think that 
in the present situation to boycott the Commissioners simply because they 
happen to be people from England, knowing nothing whatever about them, 

. knowing nothing as to what their* intentions are, whether they have really 
•been instructed to make a certain kind of report, but simply taking it 
for granted that because they belong to the British nation therefore they 
are bad, is not a correct attitude for this House to take. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): Sir, 1 rise on behalf of 
Government to oppose the Resolution and to support the amendment moved 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. It will not be questioned 
in any part of the House that both-the Resolution and the amendment 
by which Sir Zulfiqar Ah Khan seeks to amend it raise issues of incal¬ 
culable importance for good or evil to India and my first submission to 
the House would be this, that those issues ought to be deliberately and 
-dispassionately considered. Whatever views may be entertained as to the 
position in which we now find ourselves or as to the, course which we ought 
now to take, nothing will be gained by disguising these questions in clouds 
•of passion and prejudice. It was natural that, on the first announce¬ 
ment of the appointment of the Statutory Commission, an event so 
'important should rouse throughout the country a lively and diverse move¬ 
ment of opinion. It was natural that many questions should be asked and 
•even that some apprehensions should be entertained. Much, however, has 
•since occurred. Several important pronouncements have been made, 
which, if properly regarded and construed, enable us at any rate to view 
with greater certainty and understanding the position in which we now 
stand. Whatever the first reactions may have been and however deplor¬ 
able the incidents, proceeding on rash and impulsive counsels on which 
I have no desire on this occasion to dwell, which we have witnessed, there 
"is now no reason—in fact there is every reason to the contrary—why we 
should not proceed to the consideration of this great issue in a spirit worthy 
of its magnitude. I shall myself endeavour sedulously to avoid anything 
‘that may partake of or may tend to provoke acrimony or prejudice; and, as 
the ground to be covered is so extensive, T shall confine myself only to, a few 
salient points which are implicit in the question before ihe House or which 
have been raised in debate. I listened, Sir, with the greatest interest and 
attention to the eloquent sp'eech made by Lola Lajpat Rai and I confess 
that it confronts me with some preliminary difficulty. The 
speech made bv Lala Lajpat Rai was eloquent; but I think 
h> may have been made perhaps on many different occasions 
and in respect of many different propositions than those which are actually 
contained in this Resolution. I am confronted with the choice of fol¬ 
lowing Lala Lajpat Rai in his eloquent speech or of pursuing the questions 
raised in his Resolution. As I do not propose to contend in oratory with 
Lala Lajpat Rai and for many other compulsive reasons I propose to 
follow the second course and to pursue the questions raised in his Resolu¬ 
tion. 

Now, Sir, what must be the basis on which our examination of these 
questions should proceed? On this point I confess that I have a preli¬ 
minary difference with Lala Lajpat Rai. In the first instance I must 
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state quite explicitly that the only axiom on which I can myself proceed' 
is that the conclusion of the great transaction which is now being opened 
must rest in the last resort with the authority and the responsibility of ' 
Parliament. (Cries of “Question” from Members of the Congress Party.)’ 
That axiom must of course be considered in the light of the' policy of 
Parliament declared ten years ago which contemplated as the goal res¬ 
ponsible self-government in India. (An Honourable Member-. “ When?”) 
Lala Lajpat Pai- said he questioned the good faith of that pronounce¬ 
ment. He did it, as I understood him, on the allegation that the pro¬ 
nouncement was a war measure and that it was issued with the object 
of bringing America into the War. Sir, America came into the War in 
April 1917, before the pronouncement was made. Effect Avas given to- 
that pronouncement two and a half years after the W,ar was over. How 
can it be contended that that pronouncement was a war measure? And 
if that is the only ground on which Lala Lajpat Rai impugns the good 
faith of Parliament and of the statesmen who made that declaration, his- 
grounds are historically Avrong and in my opinion they are morally Avrong. 
Well, Sir. I say that that policy .must further be considered in the light 
of the recent debates in Parliament; and I venture to .add that any 
candid reader of these debates Avi'lT not deny that there Avas evinced on 1 , 
all sides, by the leading spokesmen of e\ T ery political party in England, 
the most earnest desire that the issues now' confronting us should be settled 
Avith the utmost possible degree of agreement with political opinion in’ 
India. I qualify, Sir, the axiom Avhicli I stated by those considerations. 
But I must adhere quite firmly to that axiom. There are those aaIio deny 
that proposition; it has been denied here and in this House. Well, that 
is a position which obviously I cannot accept and against which I think 
it would be superfluous and idle -for me to contend in detail. Those-who hold' 
that opinion are no doubt, in a sense, entitled to hold it, because opinion 
is fi*ee and unconstrained. But if A\-e are .prepared to admit that a 1 
reasonable man is under a moral .and intellectual obligation to form his 
opinions on a reasonable basis, if he must take into account the history' 
and the laAv of the matter in hand and all the compulsive forces of reality, 
then,'I submit.-the title to such an opinion becomes much more" doubtful.’. 
There arises, in short, the difference between a responsible and an’ 
irresponsible opinion; between a reasoned and unreasoned opinion; between 
a' practical and an unpractical opinion; and; in that difference there surely 
lie most of the tests of a A*alid and an invalid opinion. 

Eow. Sir, if so much is true of that single and initial proposition, it 
is no less true of every aspect of the problem before us. We are not 
engaged in any academic disquisition on political science, hut in a clear- 
cut debate which calls for decision and action. Every aspect of it must 
be regarded in the light of the actual facts of the case and not, as our 
immediate impulse, of its ideal possibilities. Pdietoric and dialectic will 
help us little; they are more likely to lead us’astray, I fear. We must 
avoid the error, condemned by the great Liberal historian. Lord Acton., 
of “ making the splendour of Avords duty for realities”. We must 
endeavour to see things neither mantled ini a mist of AA'ords nor distorted"in 
the fitful flame of prejudice and invective; bnt in a cnlm/.drv light of 
truth and reason. ' • . r ■ 
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Xow, Sir, as you yourself pointed out, tlie question before the House 
is the question of collaboration in a great inquiry. The immediate ques¬ 
tion before us is whether any inquiry into the Government of this country 
is necessary before any change is made in it, and if ^>, L\ what means 
the inquiry should be. conducted. I think the implication of Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s speech was that any inquiry is superfluous. That an\ inquiry is 
superfluous has been alleged on very different grounds. It has been alleged 
that no inquiry is necessary because the fulfilment of all conditions re¬ 
quisite to full responsible government in India is a patent and established 
fact. It has been differently alleged that any inquiry would be a mere 
sham, because a complete series of preconceived decisions has already 
been arrived at ... 

Diwan Chaman Lall: He never said that. 

The Honourable Mr, J. Crerar: l thought that it was implicit in the 
argument of Lala Lajpat Rai. If it was not, I welcome an admission of 
that fact. But the suggestion, if not implicit in Lala Lajpat Rai’s speech, 
has certainly been made elsewhere in discussing this matter. 

Now, Sir, I submit that both allegations are equally remote from the 
facts—it is impossible to say which is more completely so removed. 

If it is necessary to explain so obvious a proposition, let me say why 
T consider that such an inquiry is necessarv. I am fortified in that belief 
by the views expressed by the signatories of the minority Report of the Re¬ 
forms Inquiry Committee which contemplated with approval “the appoint¬ 
ment of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope 
of inquiry ’’ than their own; and by the terms of the amendment moved 
to a Government Resolution by the Honourable and learned Pundit, which 
I have heard described as the National Demand, and which expressly 
referred to “ such inquiry as may be necessary ”. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): For what purpose ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: It is au obvious necessity of the case. 
Take the whole system of Government itself against which the greater 
part of Lala Lajpat Rai’s eloquence was specifically directed. The Gov¬ 
ernment and administration of India have now been carried on for seven 
years under the system set up by the Government of India Act. We 
have to deal with that system and its results. Honourable Members 
■opposite will notfl think, demur when I sav that the system itself has 
frequently been challenged; they have frequently challenged it themselves. 
The speech of Lain Lajpat Rai was almost from beginning to end a 
challenge to that system. Now, is not the fact that the system has been 
challenged—if that means that the system ought to be changed—a 
sufficient ground in itself for an inquiry into the character of the system 
which it is proposed to substitute for it? 

It has been contended with emphasis that the present system lift* 
succeeded ; with equal emphasis, that it has failed; more truly, perhaps, 
as is commonly the truth in nil human transactions, that it has partly 
succeeded and partly failed. How are these opposing contentions to he 
judged or established ? They cannot be established by mere assertion on 
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either side. They can only be judged or established by an assessment of 
results, and that, I take it, must be one of the earliest preoccupations- 
of any agency of inquiry that could possibly be discovered. An inquiry 
of some kind is inexorably necessary. That would be true even if either- 
of the extreme views—of complete success or irremediable failure—were- 
taken. Most of us, I imagine, by temperament, experience and convic¬ 
tion, if we allow these their due weight in our decisions, are not enamoured 
of extreme views and, if we discard them, we have to admit the conclusion 
that, though the balance may incline in either direction, the vei-dict must 
be that the reforms have partly succeeded and partly failed. I think, 
myself that they have mainly succeeded. But, -whatever•'the measure of 
success or failure has been, whether enough, on the one hand, to justify 
perseverance in our present path or enough, on the other, to render neces¬ 
sary a departure from it, these are all matters for inquiry. 

Are there not many other matters which, whatever our policies, our 
prepossessions or our prejudices, if with candour and honesty we - look 
back on the past or survey our present position, .we must admit are- 
matters which urgently call out for inquiry ? Lord Acton, whom I have 
already quoted, summed up in a phrase a lifetime of political reflection, 
and historical research when he said: “The test of liberty is the position*, 
and security of minorities Is there not here much matter for inquiry 
in India? The position of minority communities? Joint or separate 
electorates? Financial settlements with the provinces? The re-adjustment 
of provincial areas? And last, not least, communal differences? Are- 
these not still acute, outstanding controversies, and can they be settled 
otherwise than by inquiry? 

But I may be told, the question is not whether these are fit subjects- 
for inquiry; the question is as to the form and manner of the inquiry. 
I may be told by Honourable Members opposite: “ "We propose to inquire- 
into these matters .and settle them ourselves I have no quarrel with 
that position. But I must point out that .there has never been any im¬ 
pediment imposed either by the Government of India Act or by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on an enterprise so laudable, on a consummation so- 
devoutly to be unshed. I must add that, to the public misfortune, so* 
far not much progress has been made towards that achievement. But 
I would be content to infer an agreement on this point at any rate that 
the necessity for inquiry exists, that the effort to make it has hardly yet- 
been made and has certainly not been exhausted. 

Above all, if new paths are to be explored, if new,- expedients are to 
be devised, if old policies are to be reviewed, above all, in that alterna¬ 
tive, is inquiry necessary. To proceed otherwise is to proceed on counsels 3 

2 either of recklessness or despair, to gamble with the future or 

to take the most direct road to disaster. For my own part, Sir, 
while, in surveying the events of the last few years and even of the last 
few weeks, T see evidence of actions proceeding on counsels of reckless¬ 
ness, I deny entirely, however overcast the horizon may be, however' 
rough the road, however difficult the obstacles—I deny entirely that there- 
has ever been or is now any reason or justification for counsels of des- 
pair. (Applause.) ' 

i ' ^ ir ’ I spoke of the methods hitherto employed, of the enquiries 3 
a.ready made in this country, of endeavours that have been made to settle- 
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these outstanding controversies. I have no desire whatever to question in 
any way the integrity of intention, the sincerity and the good will with 
which those endeavours have been made. But what in point of fact has 
happened? Conferences have met, these questions have been discussed 
and much eloquence has been poured forth with regard to them. Gener¬ 
ally, the real substantial issues have been referred to a Committee. Or-- 
dinarily that Committee has adjourned and very frequently has not re¬ 
assembled. The fact remains that not much perceptible progress has- 
been made in the last few' years by these measures towards a solution. 
If the ■ expedients which have hitherto been attempted have failed, I main¬ 
tain that we should be acting wisely if we collaborated in an inquiry, an. 
impartial and an ‘authoritative inquiry, conducted by expedients of an en¬ 
tirely new order, though fulfilling in every practical particular what has 
so often been required but never hitherto was so near in prospect of reali¬ 
zation ; and I refer not only to the proposals put forward by the Statutory 
Commission regarding its own procedure and deliberations but also to the 1 
subsequent proceedings. The scheme must be considered as a whole. 
The subsequent procedure contemplated and intended by His Majesty’s 
Government is a great opportunity, an opportunity which we shall be much 
to blame if we lose. It is an opportunity which, if lost, may not easily 
return. Now, Sir, I think we ought not to be precipitate in this matter. 
My Honourable friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan refereed to a document which- 
■was published immediately bn the appearance of the statement issued by 
Sir John Simon on behalf of the Commission of which he is, by the autho¬ 
rity of Parliament and the Crown, the appointed leader. What was the- 
/reason for this precipitate and unceremonious rejection? I understood an 
Honourable Member opposite, to claim that it had been considered for 
three hours. But even so, Sir—and I give the fullest weight I can to 
three hours of deliberation—I must adhere to my conclusion that that 
was a precipitate and unceremonious rejection of a considered and well- 
weighed document drawn up by one of the most eminent of British states- 
. men. (Applause.) Was it because those who urged this precipitate step 
On this House and upon tail others concerned were acutely conscious that 
that document was a formidable and convincing reply to the position which 
they themselves have hitherto with equal precipitancy maintained? Was 
it that they sought by this means to prevent the contents of that docu¬ 
ment from receiving full and fair consideration from reasonable and mo¬ 
derate opinion throughout the country? I have not yet heal'd any satis¬ 
factory answer to this question. I do not think that this House will 
permit itself to be misled., into so ill-considered and so imprudent a 
course. I do not believe that the many communities and interests in this- 
country which have proposals to put forward, grievances to remedy and' 
eases to state, wall neglect the most powerful instrument for doing those- 
things which has ever yet been offered to them and which is now within- 
their grasp. That opportunity. Sir, may not come again. It may not re¬ 
main open long. I am not in any way in the secrets or in the confidence 
of the Statutory Commission. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: May I ask the Honourable Member if the statement 
of Sir John Simon was foreshadowed by the Pioneer a few days before 
it was made? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I am unaware of it. Sir. I would 
merely ask those who honestly and sincerely desire to see a conclusion to 
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tin.- question and controversies by which the country is now troubled, 
whether thev will take the grave risk of losing an opportunity of working 
to that end on. honourable terms with an impartial and independent body. 

In conclusion, Sir, I desire to make one more submission to this House. 
One of the things most remarkable in history, as in the lives of individual 
men. is this, that times of crisis may arise, may pass and may 
make an indelible mark for -good or evil on the destinies of 

(States or our • own private fortunes without creating at the mo¬ 

ment any clear perception .of what has happened, what is hap- 
"pening and what the consequences may be In. what we now re- 

cognise, with the easy familiarity of an informed posterity, as times 

pregnant with portent-ions changes, contemporary spectators, and ever 
some of the principal actors ,in the scene, appear to have moved nncon 
scious and unaware. Sir, this also is a time, prolific in fateful issues; bit 
none of us here-present- have now. or will hereafter have, any excuse'f 91 
failure to recognize that this is so. The issues are too clear, the facts to< 
apparent, the omens too unambiguous, the opportunity, to be seized o 
lost, too obvious, to permit of that. ' A situation so plain in its challenge 
so-insistent in its demands, ought to receive from us the . best respond 
we can give. I desire only to repeat and to recall the words which wen 
very lately heard in this House: 

' - ‘.’Whatever men may be tempted to think at- the present- moment, I dare predic 
tlmt the searching inquest of history will not fail to return judgment' against- those 
who sought to use their power to hinder when it was in their power to help.” 

}(Applause.) • 1 -; 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. - - 


■ The- Assembly re-assembled after Lunch .at Quarter Past Two of the 
•Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. ' j ’ : ■ 


Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ah - . President-, I listened with amusement to the Honourable-the Home 
Member's speech. .He fold-us that mv Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
speech was full of clouds of passion and prejudice and lie asked us to be 
very reasonable men. He also threatened us somewhat mildly that this 
is the last chance that we have, and if we do. not now co-operate with 
the Commission we will not have any other elianee. Now, Sir, I want 
to remove the. reproach that Indians have not- looked at, this Commission 
with that- dispassionate and calm judgment which characterise members 
of the alien bureaucracy. I-think we have-also learnt , thanks to them, 
all the arts of statesmanship and restraint and control of passion. - Pas¬ 
sion and prejudice! Passion and prejudice I think are more to be found 
on the other side, on the official Benches, only thev are sought to be made 
invisible. Iraining and skill mask the hidden passion and the deep pre¬ 
judice which have been responsible for marring the destiny of ~ A 
for mismanaging the affairs of India in the singular fashion 
have been mismanaged during the British connection. ' 

, S ”v ’he genesis of the Commission can bo brieflv 
• the British Government rmd llm .. ... 

Inge 


m 


India and 
which they 


told. We consider 


Government and the Indian Government, took ndvnntr 
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ol the communal tension, the undoubted communal tension that prevailed 
in the country, and while they were saying originally that they could not 
advance the Commission before the expiration of the 10 years, they took 
power to amend the Act of Parliament though they could not take power 
to amend the Act of Parliament so as to include Indians, so as to enlarge 
the scope of the Commission, and to do various other things, but they took 
power to amend the Act of Parliament in order to advance this Commis¬ 
sion. I say this Commission is not wanted by any responsible section of 
Indian opinion. Why ‘was it thrust upon India? Because it was sup¬ 
posed that there were differences between the political parties in India, 
and more, it was supposed that the riots and the communal disturbances 
ihat disfigured the public life of the country would be a permanent fea¬ 
ture. Thej 7 said to themselves: “We must strike the iron while it is hot 
and therefore let us announce tire Commission at once. The most fav¬ 


ourable features from our point of view are present now, and if we allow 
unity to be forged then our purpose will be frustrated." That I consider 
is really the meaning of this advance of this unwanted Commission. In 
the second place, it was said there was British fair play. There may he 
fair play north of the English Channel, but fair play is a legend elsewhere 
and to India there is certainly not fair play. From such experience as 
I have had and my colleagues have had, and such experience as the 
Indian people have had, there has been no fair play in 
all essential matters. In small matters where I want a small thing to be 
done I can no doubt get it done, but if T want a very important thing 
for the country and radical changes in the constitution, if a man is 
patriotic, he can have no influence with his friends on the opposite side. 
That is obvious. Therefore, the point of view which the Indian National 
Congress took on behalf of the people of India and the Congress Party in 
the Assembly has to take on behalf of the technical electorates in the 
country is that we can place no reliance whatever upon this Statutory 
Commission, and that for excellent reasons. The foremost reason we 
have is that the Indian people do claim the right of determining their 
own constitution unaided by any such Commission. That right of self- 
determination was promised by Mr. Lloyd George when be said that this 
right extends to tropical countries as well as to the European peoples, and 
(hat solemn declaration has been flouted. In the second place, we say 
( hat we are not going to bo .parties directly or indirectly to an exmnina- 
ion into the fitness of ourselves and of our countrvmen for Swaraj or 
fu l responsible government. A Commission of this' character is consti- 
futed not only in the technical phraseology of the Statute, but substan- 
tiafly for the purpose of. enquiring into the fitness of Indians for Swaraj, 
whether the reforms are to be extended or to be curtailed, and if so, 
under what, conditions, whether second Chambers should be established 
in the provinces, and for enquinng into various other interesting ques¬ 
tions. All these are questions which must be determined bv Indians 
themselves and must then be a matter for negotiation, as Lala Lajpat 
itai has said, between the British Government and the Indian peoples’ 
representatives. Me insisted on a round tabic conference for ihnl purpose, 
that ,s the second objection to this Statutory Commission. The third 
objection is, as I have already anticipated, that, it has come to us at a 
nme when we do not want it, and we have got a very clear picture of 

f *f ,S C< f lmission is Kkely to do. All the loopholes which 
^lontagu Act leaves will be stopped Up, and bv means of a 
number of statutory phrases with admirable provisos you will get some 
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kind of Statute which will make any responsible government in- India im¬ 
possible. And the 'fourth reason is the spirit- denying .freedom to India 
which lies behind these proposals. This Commission, from every -point of 
view, from the Congress Party’s point of view, from the Nationalist Party's 
point of view, frcfm the Independent Party’s point of view, from the point of 
view of all Parties,., stands conceived in mistrust of the Indian people. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the experiences in connection- with 
the Skeen Committee, so far as my judgment goes, have had much to do 
with the constitution of this Commission. ’ Indian and British gentlemen 
were-on that Committee .and evidence given in. camera was also avail¬ 
able to the Indian members of the Committee, but when the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee’s confidential report was asked by that Sub-Committee to be made 
available to the public at large the British G-overmnent decided that it should 
be kept confidential and should not be published. I understand from that', and 
Sir John Simon’s statement emphasises that point, and this Parliamentary 
enquiry which is now being held also emphasises the point, that' they 
want to have the official -version first and to have the in camera evidence 
without the Indians- having anything to do with it. That also is a cm 
cumstance which, whether a man like me has regard to it.or not, is cer¬ 
tainly a matter which legitimately concerns the Indian people. Lastly, 
we consider that this Statutory Commission is a deliberate and calculated 
affront put upon the Indian people. It has been said about this wnrd 
affront” that w r e are using the word merely for the purpose of taking 
up an attitude, and it has been suggested that Indian leaders are -lacking 
in statesmanship and that there is bankruptcy of statesmanship. If there is 
bankruptcy of statesmanship, the opposition benches should welcome that 
bankruptcy and they should delight in it because we make a present of 
that bankruptcy. (An Honourable Member: “Why?”) Because they 
are trustees of tlae interests of the. British people, and we know why 'they 
are so solicitous about the protection of minorities. Whether other minor¬ 
ities like the great Muhammadan community are going to be protected 
oi not, and while neither majorities nor minorities are to gain any 
advantage, I know there is one -minority community in India which will 
certainly, get the largest possible protection against every majority and 
every minority in India. That community • is the European official and 
non-official community in India. That is the. protection for which the 
present . system of administration stands. That is the one 
ii 1T1 tt ^’hole of the statement which the Honour- 

R , ° , ° Nome Member made. Beyond that I have not been able to 
see tlie protection, of the so-called untouchables or Muhammadans or 
Umsimns or Pnrsis, let alone the general mass of the people. Can 
am one honestly say that their interests have been protected aiid safe¬ 
guarded by this present administration? It is therefore quite clear to us 
toolnng at it as practical men, as calm and dispassionate- men that the 
Ir?’, C <f lmisslo, l 15 but a beguiling of us and all this tall 

tion nnToolff ’T ’ "V? 8 camoi ! fla P abou * honourable co-opera- 
ti°n nna collaboration on equal terms and this joint free conference which' 

* T’ggicrs substitute for “round table conference”, of which mv friends 

iS —1^ - 

- o n tm. Strain m a .fit-of-temper. Men on this side have been 

.en co-operators at 

been associated in a varietv 


moderates at 
another time. 


one time, have been 


They have 
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'of ways with the Government. They have stnven time and again 
to examine whether there is any virtue behind the pledges given either 
vaguely or concretely. I know perfectly well that the promise to have 
an Indian on the Pool way Board still remains unimplemented. That is 
oy the way. We have known what has happened to the unanimous lie- 
port of the Skeen Committee. We know all this by past experience and 
the experience of men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who has been connect¬ 
ed with Government in the past and whose intervention at this critical 
stage has been of great use to us in fortifying our conviction. Here is 
a sober and experienced man of affairs who comes and tells us that the 
point of view we take is the right point of view. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was a statesman when he was a member of the Government of India. He 
becomes a bankrupt statesman the moment he advocates the boycott of 
the Simon Commission. What does this mean? It means this: “When 
you are with us, you are very good people. You have all the gifts which 
you have and which you don’t have, but when you are against us, you 
liave no common sense, you are mere school boys and we have been sent 
-here by God as schoolmasters to teach you.” And to add insult to injury, 
wc are to be lectured to in the Assembly as the Honourable the Home 
Member has attempted to lecture to us. We sa 3 ? ours is a case which 
can be stated offhand and we do not require prepared platitudes for the 
purpose of enforcing the national will. I submit, Sir, that the line that 
we take is the line which has carried us a great distance. The very un¬ 
animity of opinion in favour of the boycott of the Simon Commission 
shows that our procedure is faf safer in the interests of the country than 
the procedure which we are asked by the Honourable Member on the 
■opposite side to take. It is perfectly true that when speeches on this side 
are made, we are greeted with ironical laughter on the other side but I do 
not mind it in the least. I want it. When you know that truth is being 
told sternly,, that is a way of masking your discomfiture and we can also 
adopt if we like similar tractics. 

I have placed before the House four or five reasons categorically why 
we should boycott the Simon Commission and therefore the Honourable 
the Home Member need not quarrel with me as he quarrelled with Lala 
Lajpat Bai. I think Lala Lajpat Bai’s speech was marked by sincerity 
and earnestness which should certainly have told on the benches opposite, 
but we have given up the idea of appealing to the opposite benches and 
I would not make any useless appeal of that description. Lala Lajpat 
Bai is acquainted with the history of the world. He is a widely travelled 
gentleman and he knows the constitutions of the various countries and 
he has worked for a long time for the welfare of the depressed classes and 
neither the Government nor those who interrupted him can claim to have 
done one-tenth of what Lala Lajpat Bai has done or Swnmi Sharadanand 
who dedicated the whole of his life to that work. Is not the Arya Samaj 
movement the one movement in Hinduism which specifically aims at the 
uplift of the depressed classes? If such is the state of things, how can 
it be stated that Indians have not been attending to that? I listened to 
the speech of the Honourable and gallant friend opposite who stated his 
ease for co-operation in excellent style. He admitted that there were 
other men with longer experience and therefore I know that whatever 
his statement is he leaves and must leave the matter to the wider expe- 
■rience and knowledge of bis other colleagues in this House. His own par¬ 
ticular view no doubt is for co-operation but I do submit to him and *o 
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other Members who are of that way ol thinking that the wide experience- 
which we have had and the utter disillusionment which _\ve have had must 
ho authority for him also to support our case. I say this earnestly wine 
appreciating the point of view which he has so modestly,, if I may say so,, 
put forward. T also agree with the Honourable Member who moved the 
amendment that the Muhammadan minorities and other minorities as wen 
as majorities must be protected. The Indian'[National Congress, is work- 
ihg for the protection of these minorities and if 150 years of British rule 
have not achieved it, you cannot achieve it in one short year without the 
resources which the Government have. You must wait and see whether 
before the end of this year a full constitution is not framed, based 
Upon a perfect understanding between the .two peoples and 
fo the utter satisfaction of Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Then it 
will be time enough for some of my Muhammadan friends who do not 
see eye to eye with Mr. Jinnah to say what t-hoy feel. Certainly. Muham¬ 
madan minorities are not going to gain anything whatever by co-operat¬ 
ing with the Simon Commission and the procedure of'.the Simon Com¬ 
mission. * - • 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: What have we gained by. co-operating' 
with you? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Everything. This co-operaticn between 
Hindus and Muhammadans led by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, and 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and others of their .way of thinking has already 
led to peace in the country. The riots and disturbances which_ were not 
quelled by Government orders and action have been quelled by’ the Con¬ 
gress pact and action and the Congress resolution. That is ah achieve¬ 
ment of which we can justly be proud. I allow the other side-to admire 
themselves and be proud of the achievement ■ of 350 years of 
British rule in leaving the country in a welter of anarchy. "What 
shall I say of a Government which has got to have Ordinances, 

whose spokesman says that he cannot appoint any ' Indians upon 
this Ccmmission? Lord Birkenhead shudders to think of a Com¬ 
mission not comprising a representative of the depressed classes. His 
sympathy with the depressed classes is so profound that he 

feels bound to say these things. And Lord Winterton says this with 
his perfect knowledge of India: “I do not think that there ever has' been 
in {he history of Southern Ireland such bitterness between Catholics 
and -Protestants as is to be found between Hindus and Muhammadans- 
in many parts of Southern India ”. (Laughter.) Lord Winterton's 

knowledge of the geography ' of India and the, conditions of India must 

be really very very profound. (Laughter.) Then we were fold .... 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member remember now to con¬ 
clude his observations? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I will in n very short time, if vou will give 

mo it few minutes, Sir. I want to state my Party’s point of view; and as it 
has keen complained that the reason why we boycott the Commission, 

‘. 1 oason why wo say this House should not co-operate with the Commis- 

lft : not been stated in the very powerful speech of my Honourable 
m' f ihai " !l ” V*b’ :i * ^ want to state a point of view which undoubtedly 

..'...Vt _ , l n which he gave the substance of so manv grievances be- 

in time to add, and T want to supplement his observation . . ■- 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member must remember that there 
are other speakers to fellow; and I would like the Honourable Member to 
- conclude his observations in two or three nninutes more. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: My submission, Sir, is that this House cannot 
accept the amendment of my Honourable friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan 
or the position which the Government takes up. It can only vote for 

Lala Lajpat IIai ’s motion, and the reasons for the boycott, for the non- 

co-operation with the Statutory Commission I have endeavoured to state 
hot only from my Party’s point of view but from other points of view. I will 
only add one thing. In Lord -Birkenhead’s speech in the House of Lords 
it was stated that section S4A makes it imperative that the Commission 
-should be a Parliamentary Commission, as he calls it. Now I have read 
his speech with care, and you will find, Sir, that all that the section says 
is that the “Secretary of State shall submit for the approval of Parliament 
the names of persons to act as a Commission for the purpose of this 
section’’. It is simply a Statutory .Commission. there is no 

question of a Parliamentary Commission. And Indians are not 
excluded by the word “persons”. I cannot understand why, when 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee itself is to sit again for 

the purpose of discussing these proposals, a preliminary Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee is necessary for the purpose of investigation. It is 
quite obvious that the desire was fo exclude Indians and to prevent Indians 
from discussing the evidence which will be placed in camera before the 
Commission and to cast an undeserved slur upon India- But that is a 
point of view with which I am not so very-much concerned as the point 
■of view of self-determination and our refusal to submit to anv inquiry into 
the fitness of the country for Swamp It is on those fundamental issues 
that I place my case. I also associate myself with the fact that the 
country must resent and rightly resent the insult, by voting for the motion 
which Lula Lajpat Itai has moved, the insult, the affront that has been 
cast upon this country bv constituting the Commission in this way, and 
for the reasons which have been given I would ask all Parties in this 
House, except those who are afraid to vote whatever their conscience may 
tell them, I would request every part of the House on such a critical 
occasion as this to vote for Swaraj only, for full responsible government, 
because that is what it means- If you vote against this Commission, and 
if you vote for the Government you undoubtedly vote for your own down¬ 
fall ; you vote for your own shame and humiliation. Therefore, Sir, I 
•once more implore every Member of the House to look into these things 
patriotically and to vote for the motion which Lain Lajpat Bai has moved 
in this House not to co-operate with this Commission at any stage and 
"in airy form. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, I desire to support the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ah 
Kb an. I wish I cculd be vouchsafed the gift, of seeing into the inner mind 
of my friends who appear to be so opposed to this Commission. 

T have endeavoured to analyse the aigumenls originally put forward 
against the Commission or its composition, and if is of some 
interest to note that constructive suggestions have been in almost all cases 
absent. • (Mr. M. A. Jinmh: “That is not true.”) At a conference of 
leaders held at Bombay on 16th November my Honourable friend. Mr- 
Jamnadas Mehta, speaking, I presume, on behalf of the Congress, stated 
“that the Congress was pledged to the principle of self-determination, and 
'■that nothing short of n Bound Table Conference would satisfy the people 
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of India. For tins reason the Congress Party would boycott the Corri T 
mission and because it contained no Indians and flagrantly violated the- 
rights of the people of determining their own political constitution. lie 
put forward no proposal regarding the constitution of a PoundNTable 
Conference. (Mr. A. Rangaswa.mi Iyengar : "That was in 1924. ) At 
a. meeting of citizens held in Bombay on the 20th November it was lesolved 
that: . t 

“The citizens of Bombay emphatically declare that the Statutory Commission which, 
has been announced is unacceptable to the people of I*idia as it most flagrantly denies tn© 
right of the Indian people to'participate on equal terms in framing the future constitu¬ 
tion of the country.” 

Again there is no constructive proposal, and in the light, of after-explana¬ 
tions it would appear that the resolution was framed cn wrong premises. 
At the Congress meeting held in December the President stated that the 
quarrel was not with the personnel of the Commission but with the prin-" 
ciple involved. He questions Great Britain’s claim to be the sole judge 1 
r»f the measure aud time of India’s political advance. No constructive- 
proposals were put forward but when Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved the 
boycott resolution, Mr. Vijiyaraghavachariar asked what was meant by, 
violation of self-determination. He was told it was because the' Commis¬ 
sion itself was to inquire into the fitness of India fcr a further advance-. 
Mr. Yijiaraghavaehariar suggested that the motion should make it clear 
what it was the Congress wanted—whether it was a majority of Indians 
or what number, but no reply was given. In Poona on 16th December,, 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jayaliar and his Party issued a statement ter 
the Press regarding the constitution and programme of the Commission 
which "they considered puts India and her representatives in the degrad¬ 
ing position of witnesses supplicating for their progress and advance, . . . - 

Mr. M. R. Jayakai (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May 
I correct the date given by the Honourable Member;' it was the 16th of 
November- , ' 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I thank the Honourable Member very much for 
the correction. (Mr. M. A. Jinn ah : "That is not the only mistake.’’)' 

at the Bar cf Committee of the British Parliament. Once again 
there is no constructive proposal as to the formation of a Commission 
to give to India what they consider to be her just right. The only con¬ 
structive proposal I have seen ■ is that in the manifesto issued by. my. 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, over numerous names of well-known pei’-. 
sons in different parts cf India which puts forward that the Commission- 
should be composed of British and Indian statesman sitting on equal terms. 

I maintain, Sir, that the procedure outlined in Sir John Simon’s letter 
meets the whole substance of Mr. Jinnali’s demand (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 
“Absolute nonsense.’’), and if those who signed that manifesto do not 
recognize this, it means that they are now pursuing the shadow and losing 
the solid reality. (Hear, hear.) I turn to the Resolution which was 
originally put down in Mr. Jayakar’s name. . "When I read that Resolution 
I understood, and I am sure, that every Member of this House understood 
that Mr. Jayakar and the large body of opinion which he represents would 
be satisfied if—and here I quote the terms of his Resolution: 

fVr-mC a - y cortuined i>y an authoritative declaration from the Chairman, of the said 

• mu f ion or from some other equally authoritative source that the Committee to-. 
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be so appointed by this Legislature shall have in carrying on the -work of this Com¬ 
mission an equal and authoritative voice in 

(1) reviewing and supplementing the material from time to time placed before 

the said Commission to be the basis of their decision, 

(2) collecting, martialling and testing by cross-examination or other methods 

the oral evidence placed before that body from time to time, 

(3) effectively shaping its decision at all important and formative stages.” 

Now, ,Sir, to everyone of those three points Sir John Simon in his letter 
has given an emphatic "yes. ” (Applause.) Not a single one of them 
remains uneonceded. More than that, the Viceroy himself has clearly 
shown that the Joint Committee will have greater powers than Mr. 
Jayakar in his modesty thought of asking for. (Applause.) When the 
Commission has made its report and died like the swan that has sung 
its last song, the Joint Committee will still be going strong in London . . . 

Mr- R. K, Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcofc: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Like Johnnie Walker? 

Sir Daxcy Lindsay: And perhaps with the assistance of Johnnie Walker 
and will be able "effectively to shape’' something far more important 
than the Commission’s report, namely, the ultimate measure which will 
be laid betore Parliament itself (Applause ) That is the vital "formative 
period’’ that is the time when the final form will be decided; and at that 
supreme hour when the Commission will have already been half forgotten, 
when, for instance, its report will have no more validity or sanctity for 
Parliament than the report of the Currency Commission of 1926 had for us 
last week when we were discussing the Reserve Bank Bill in 1928—at 
that hour the representatives of the Assembly are wanted to play at 
Westminster their proper part, which should he a decisive part. Are they 
going to fail India, to fail in their duty 0 (An Honourable Member : 
"No.”) I feel that refusal would be an irreparable disaster. How then 
can Mr. Jayakar who has. as I have shown, got more than he ever asked 
for. how can he find it in his heart or conscience to turn round upon his 
professions, or without even going to bed to think over such a momentous 
decision, put his name to a refusal of what he asked for, in the same 
hour as it is offei'ed him? I am aware that an entirely new point has 
since been raised. Exception has been taken in some quarters to the 
reservation in regard to the possible examination of seme witnesses other 
than before the full sitting of the Joint Conference and it is contended 
that this is against the principles of equal rights, but it must not be 
overlooked that what is sauce fer the goose is sauce for the gander and 
the Indian section of the Joint Conference has equal powers to hold secret 
meetings. (An Honourable Member: "We do not want it.”) I know' you 
do not want it- I cannot bring myself to believe that tills is a real 
stumbling block to the acceptance of Sir John Simon’s offer, but if it is so, 
why not ask that the witness be examined hi camera before the Joint 
Conference. (An Honourable Member: “We ask for nothing.”) I know 
you do; that is just the trouble. (Laughter and Applause.) If this v r ould 
remedy the position, I suggest to Mr. Jayakar that an amendment be 
moved embodying this proposal. 

With all this destructive criticism the question naturally arises as to 
what is really behind the boycott movement Is it really due to a genuine 
and honest feeling that by non-appointment, of Indians to investigate on 
an equal footum the needs of India in the matter of a big advance towards 
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self-government an insult has been offered to the people? (An Honourable 
I.Member: “Yes.”), Or is it not rather that for various reasons it is felt 
that India is not at present prepared for an investigation of possible means 
of advancement and in seeking the aid of leaders of public thought the 
held is somewhat barren owing to absence of understanding and adhesion 
among the communities towards a constructive policy likely to be accepted 
by the country as a whole? (Hear, hear.) I suggest that by beating the 
big drum in protest at imaginary insult it is hoped to camouflage the true 
position. I say advisedly “imaginary insult”, for in the light of subsequent 
statements and explanations I should hope that the insult bogey .has been 
exploded. 1 believe my lawyer friends will agree with me that where no. 
insult is intended the charge falls to the ground. The unanimous approval 
of all political parties at home is proof positive that in the decision to 
appoint a Parliamentary Commission comprising as it does members from 
the three political parties no slight to India was in anyone’s mind. This 
general approval is a most striking feature and the Labour Party in 
particular, through their leader Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Lansbury, 
r -_ Johnston, Mr. Ken Spoor and others, who are in close touch with 
Indian affairs, have offered very earnest advice to accept the Commission 
.and assist in the inquiry it is undertaking. I understood my Honourable 
friend Lain Lajpat Rai to say before he went off the rails that he had.no 
faith m the members of the Commission and no faith in the Government 
that appointed them. He doubted their bona fide*. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I said their competency. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: That may be his opinion, but does lie set himself 
up against the considered opinion of ail parties of the British Parliament? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I do not care a. pin for it. 

Sir Darcy Liadsay: Let me here quote Lord Olivier, who was the’ 
secretary of State for India in the Labour Government. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: And who sanctioned the Bengal Ordinance Bill? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: He gives two reasons for the appointment of the 
Commission : L1 


l.o reran si derod ‘, I ^Tearlv d n a11 - Indi , an P 0,Uic ' ,a ' 1s question should 

vs repeatedly.” J dntc ar,d th ® P nnci P la of that desire has been pressed upon 


Then he goes on fo sav : 

.till incite. 

those pounds we cordially support tho motion. of Ind,a " government. On 

Majors action of His 

as manoeuvring for position, that befng in power 7hev U +° y m ' Sh - t be re 6 ardcd 

CotnunsMon. 1 pay not the slightest attention * he> dcs,re . to a PP°>nt their own 
1 unk it unfortunate that, such a siiggesiion sfimiM s “SS cstlon of that sort and I 
that Whatever Government were in Sr i been made. I take the view 

f7’n • 1,,dia to appoint tho Statutory- r> , 5 ■ ”• tbe P, ul>llc interest and in the 
th l W" Mn hsly-« Gov^ornmont real?v° mm, ^omm.ss.on, and it is absurd to suggest 

7 rmV -' V>y a PI«in«ng ’the 8 Comm^fon C a“t Urn prSnt t,'"' 1 ' “ 
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At the moment the position appears to me as one of stale mate 
with no gain to India and her many voiceless millions, it is hoped, the 
inquiry will benefit. On the one hand, we have the Commission only 
too anxious and ready to meet genuine objections as is evidenced by 
the statement of Sir John, Simon issued after his arrival. Yet nothing 
they may say or do appears to be acceptable to the Congress leaders, 
who, unable or unwilling to come into the open with constructive pro¬ 
posals, maintain an uncompromising position and elect to treat the 
Commission as untouchables. To Sir John Simon I take off my hat in 
admiration of his honesty and earnest desire to give India a fair deal, 
for instead of bargaining as lie might,-well have done he adopted the 
straightforward course of placing his cards on the table and in the 
powers given to the legislative Committees it is proposed to set up, I 
venture to think he has gone very far to remove the charge put forward 
in some quarters that India was being debarred the right to examine 
and determine her future constitution. With undue haste, as I said 
jbefore, and before the members of the parties could possibly have had 
time to carefully consider and digest the statement issued by S.r John 
Simon at 5 p.m. on the 6th instant, the Indian party leaders and other 
members met the same evening and issued the following statement at 
about 11 p.m. : 

“We have most carefully considered the line of procedure indicated in the statement 
•of Sir John Simon Issued to-day, but our objections to the Commission as constituted 
and the scheme as announced aro based on principles which remain unaffected by it. 
In the circumstances, we must adhere to our decision that we cannot have anything 
do do with the Commission at any stage or in any form.*’ 

An Honourable Member: Do you understand what it means? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I challenge the correctness of the statement 
that the line of procedure had been most carefully considered, and the 
only conclusion to be drawn from what may well be termed the indecent 
haste in dealing with a document of immense importance to the people 
of India, is the possible fear of the Congress Party that without a safe 
lead the Press of India might approve of and favourably comment on 
the procedure the statement laid down. (Applause from the European 
Benches.) 

You will note, .Sir, that againj there is no constructive proposal, but only 
the bare statement that “the objection to the Commission as constituted 
tmd the scheme ns announced are based on principles which remain un¬ 
affected by it.’’ Prom this it would appear evident that only a miracle can 
soften the heart of the Congress dictators to call off the boycott. Why not 
come out in the open with the straightforward statement that in the 
opinion of some of the leaders of political thought the Commission is 
not wanted as the country is not yet ready for the inquiry ? (Applause 
from the European Benches.) 

Honourable Members of the Congress Party: The country resents 
the inquiry. 

.Sir Darcy Lindsay: The inquiry has got to be made. 

Honourable Members of the Congress Party: Why? 

- Sir Darcy Lindsay: According to the procedure laid down in the re¬ 
formed constitution that waa granted to India in 1919, the inquiry hss 
•got to be conducted. 
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Honourable Members of the Congress Party: We do not accept it, 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar.: ,We want an inquiry into the fitness o£ 
the British people to rule India. 

' Sir Darcy Lindsay: I say advisedly, some of the leaders, as there, 
ere others who welcome the inquiry and‘do not hold this view, ham 
willing to admit that the boycott agitation is very spectacular and. m 
that respect a. valuable advertising medium, hut it cannot be effective 
unless general and the Commission when it returns next October wilt 
pursue Its inquiry both effectively and earnestly with, I hope, resulting .• 
good to India-, for it is certain that there are many voices, and import:, 
ant voices at that, who desire to be heard in spite of the boycott. 

: In my humble opinion, Sir, political India instead of splitting straws 
over the composition and the powers of the Committees would be on 
sounder ground in claiming a full and equal share in the deliberations 
the Joint Committee which is to be appointed later on to deal with the- 
icport of the Commission. It is recognised that what we now have 
with us is a commission of inquiry to report to Parliament and the fram-' 
ing of any new constitution will be the duty entrusted to the Joint Com¬ 
mittee. So far as I am aware, it is not within the powers of the Com¬ 
mission to lay down the procedure to be followed later on, say two 
years hence, but the present may not be an inopportune time for India, 
to represent that she be accorded as her just right a full share in the- 
worlc of the Joint Committee in shaping her destiny, and the Commit¬ 
tee when constituted might well take the form of a Bound Table Con¬ 
ference so dear to the heart of our Congress friends.' 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Without a square deal! 

Mr. President: Order, order-. I would ask the Honourable Member 
jiow to conclude his observations. 

An Honourable Member of the Congress Party: Bead the peroration. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Sir, I wish I could be of any real help to India 
„ _ at a time like the -present when she is so urgently in need of 

aid to save her from the evil effect, as it appears to me, of 
this stone-wall policy of boycott. I greatly fear the consequences, and 
make an earnest appeal to all Members who are not definitely opposed 
to the principles of a commission of inquiry at the present time to rise 
above considerations of procedure and status, and extend the hand of 
fellowship to Sir John Simon and the other members of the • Commission 
who seek our aid in the heavy task before them. You will not find 
them unresponsive if I know anything at all of the characteristic, of the 
Britisher. 

One word more, Sir, and I have done. I say: Viva a united India 
with a full recognition of her legitimate demands for responsible 
government. ■ , ....... 

Mian Mohammad Shah Kawaz (West • Central Punjab . Mubam- 
mudtvn): Sir, I rise to oppose the Resolution moved by my esteemed 
triend Lala Lajpat Rai and I support the amendment so ably moved by 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. Sir John Simon has .issued his statement through 
the medium oi nn open letter to His Excellency the Viceroy. That 
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statement, if examined with honesty of purpose and canaour canceden 
all that the Indian politicians have so far asked for. The Indian politi¬ 
cians demanded a round table conference and Sir John Simon has 
given it to them in the shape of a free joint conference. The Indian 
politicians asked for an equality of status and Sir John Simon has given, 
them that equality of status. 


Lala Lajpat Uai: JIas he the power to give it? 


Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz'. Sir, the plan suggested by Sir* 
John Simon will work in this way. The Indian Committees sitting side 
by side with the Royal Commission will have the right to serutinize- 
r.nd elucidate the evidence and cross-examine th e witnesses. The 
Indian Committees will have the right to draw up a separate report for 
presentation to the legislative bodies that appoint them or, if they so de¬ 
sire, they could send it up to England to the Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament for consideration along with the report of the 
Royal Commission. When provincial matters are being discussed, the 
‘Commission will sit as a conference with the representatives of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils and the members of the Joint Committee of the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature will he permitted to be present as an additional ele¬ 
ment sitting at the provincial sittings. The members of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the Central legislature, as pointed out by Sir John Simon, 
will not he mere spectators at the provincial sittings but will be allowed 
to cross-examine the witnesses at the discretion of the Chairman. In 
short, the scheme of Sir John Simon assures the most complete re¬ 
presentation of all Indian interests at every stage of the inquiry. (Hear, 
hear.) In point of fact, the Indian .members will take fuller and more 
adequate part in the work of inquiry than would have been the case if 
two or three Indians had been appointed on the Royal Commission who 
mus( have been in a minority to the main body of the ‘Commission. 
Rut Sir John Simon has agreed to the selection of seven representatives 
from the Central Legislature in addition to the members that mav 
be selected by the Provincial Councils. 


Sir, it is a great pity that the Indian leaders representing the group 
of the bqy,cotters have not given careful consideration to Sir John- 
Simon s carefully drafted statement. They have rejected it before the 
mk had dried on Sir John Simon’s letter. With the hit in their teeth- 
tfiey could not do otherwise. It is impossible to argue with those persons 
who repudiate, the right of the British Parliament to determine India’s 
constitution. They arc absolutely and deliberately blind to the hard 
tacts and ail relation between Great Britain and India. Sir, it is not 
possible to argue with these persons, because they refuse to consider the 
position both constitutionally and legally. Mv friend Mr. Srinivasa, 
ryengar says: “Oh, we are entitled to self-determination. We can, 
frame our own constitution and Great Britain has no voice in it ” Easier 
■ au iau done. Are you going to drive the English out with vour pens, 
mk and blotting paper?_ Sir, this talk is simply meant to make a fool 
'■ U ' 1G H °l ,SC W. 1 , e Britisher s ave g°iug to remain in India whether we 
t" 7 . j Sir, both the Indians and the Britishers have stakes in 
inlHi of" (i K ’ ! i fhem are equally striving for the material and moral 
J ie P e °pl e °f Bus country. Both of them want to see India 

- P r °sperous aud peaceful and contented in the interests of inter¬ 
national pence and m their own interests. You may pass a resolution, 
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of complete independence and self-determination. But the Britishers 
are going to have their say in the matter of framing a constitution 
for India and safeguarding their own interests. My Honourable and 
gallant friend, Lala Lajpat Bai, the Leader ■ of the National Party, 

challenges the bona flics of the British. How are j T ou going to do that 

I should like to know. They are going Mo rule over, us.- The Muham¬ 
madans of India have this opportunity now or never.' Their interests 
have been disregarded since the advent of the British rule. I say this 

again that we want Swaraj, no doubt within the British Empire. 1 

make it clear to all who may care to listen that we want Swaraj with 
the proviso that the interests and rights of minorities and that of the 
Muhammadan community' in particular are prominently . safeguarded 
and clearly defined. It is no use telling us that you are all for Muham¬ 
madans. I know perfectly well that you are ■ not. ■ , 

Well. Sir, then he goes on to say, “Oh, well, these people are respoPsi- 
ble for anarchy . Good gracious, I never heard this in my life. The Biftisli 
have brought peace and prosperity to this country and yet you say they are 
responsible for anarchy'. Law and order is being maintained in spite of the 
fact that there are riots and murders due to disgraceful communal tensioii 
•and turmoil. 


An Honourable Member: What about the famines? 

Mian Mohammad Shah Fawaz: I should like to see Lala Lajpat Bai 
.-to be the Governor of the Punjab for four months. 

An Honourable Member: You may yet live to see it.' 

Mian Mohammad. Shah Nawaz: Supposing the British were to say, to 
the Lala and his noble colleagues “ We will withdraw from this'country, 
give us what we have spent. We have spent millions, give us back that 
money and we will leave you to manage your own affairs.’’ Gan von 
manage? (An Honourable Member: “Yes’’.) (Anoilier Honourable Mem¬ 
ber : They took those millions from us.”) Easier said than done. You 
mow perfectly well that you cannot manage, and will never be able to 
manage with your present mentality of everything fort the caste-ridden 
Hindus at the expense of Mussalmnns and untouchables. And vet you 
■challenge the British Commission which the British Parliament has sent'us. 
A hat will you gain by it? You will gam nothing whatever. You will lose 
to the extent of creating an unfavourable impression in the Empire. I sav 
ahS T „T, <V -° r J a n 0 , c0 ~ 0pcratc with the Commission. The Honour- 

Se Prf P iT u A r have nofclim S to do with the Commission. Wo 
entitled to self-determination, and these people must go ” I do not 

sh-emrfT h rT'i , He . does no , fc 1 ;® alise tlle situation.. He relies on liis own 
snengUi. I find be is very feeble, and he cannot, do it, so it is no good 

mission is pcrfcclI >' wcl V tlmt you cannot do it, and that the Com- 

„ n , fa botlc r f ° r I^inns. You cannot say where the procedure-is 
wiong and you can find no alternative. Is this the wav of treating resporisi- 
T'^vri by th ° Bi ; ,t,Gh Parliament? Y r ou treat its actions with 
^ h , y do - vou Ga - V - We will have nothing to do with the British”, 
•loavo g out Your swords. The position is tins. The British will not 
wonbl £- lf ]y ould - \ ho l could not - Q nd even if they could, they 

inc i ii?'' must 1,ve w,th them side by side. Whether'you are.wiU- 
vi mg we must co-operate with them in the interests of - the 
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country, and we must co-operate with the Commission. We must put the 
Muhammadan case before the Commission. We are for a separate - 
representation on the Legislatures through separate electorates, and we must 
have an effective share in the services of the country, in the loaves and fishes 
of office. In this connection I must say, the Government is very largely to- 
blame. I will not spare the Government because I say, so far as Govern¬ 
ment are concerned, they are to blame. They have not guarded the in¬ 
terests of Muhammadans. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will now conclude liis remarks.. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: M illi these remarks I sujiport the amend¬ 
ment moved by Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Sir, I have listened with very great care and atten¬ 
tion'to the speeches made by the Honourable the Home Member, and my 
Honourable friend. Sir Darcy Lindsay. The positions they occupy,, one on- 
the Government Benches, and the other in the non-official European group, 
entitle them to a careful consideration of the arguments which they ad¬ 
vance. I accept the invitation of the Honourable the Home Member to lay 
aside, in this debate, all appeals to passion, all resort to recrimination. I. 
hope however that his side also will play up. I likewise accept his invita¬ 
tion to examine his proposal in the cold light of reason and argument. In 
the short time at, my disposal, Sir, I shall examine the narrow question 
whether, having regai-d to the terms—I put the question very much in his 
very words—whether having regard to the statements which have pro¬ 
ceeded from Sir John Simon, and the esteem which they are entitled to 
command in this country, and having further regard to the speeches made 
in the Parliament by responsible British statesmen, to whom reference was 
made in the course of the debate to-day. and likewise having regard to the 
statement made by the Viceroy before this House, the Government have • 
offered to India terms of co-operation which can he said to be so honour¬ 
able, that on them the people of this country can co-operate with this Com-- 
mission without loss of self-respect. 

I propose to examine the question on this very narrow footing, not 
because, I do not agree with the larger questions which my Honourable 
friend to mv right. Lain Lajpat Rai, raised. Those who criticised his argu¬ 
ments, like the Honourable the Home Member, forgot that my Honourable 
friend Lain Lajpat Pai has 35 years of public life behind him. It is there¬ 
fore his privilege, which few can enjoy, to examine these questions from the 
broad view-point of self-respect and patriotism. While I respect the point 
of view which Lain Lajpat Rai has put before this House, and also the 
point of view which my Congress friends have adopted in this matter, I have 
imself taken up a certain attitude as the responsible head of a small group 
of politicians in India, who put certain constructive proposals before the 
country, taking entire odium on their broad backs for doing so. One has 
to be,an Indian publicist. Sir, to understand what such odium means at 
such a crisis. Can I re-call io the mind of my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy 
Lindsay, the time not long ago, in 1013 when the European population in 
India was asked to publicly denounce General Dyer and the massacre at 
Julian walla Bagb. How manv had the courage to come forward and boldly 
sneak out their mind? I do not wish to recall that past chapter, except for- 
*thf purpose, of conveying to the mind of Sir Darcy-Lindsay a correct 
measure of what the odium of one’s countrymen can mean to a publicist" 
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when a crisis is reached. We, however, took that risk. I have been, looking’ 
forward, Sir, to'tills day, for several weeks,, as a day of deliverance for my 
small group of political friends,—the day on which .I could rise from my, 
humble place in this House and vindicate our position which has been 
assailed in turn by Indians and Europeans. I am glad, Sir, that that day lias 
come at last. My Honourable friend, Sir Darcv Lindsay says.‘.‘Oh, you never, 
made any constructive proposals.” Good gracious! Long before your 
Pai’liament met on the 25th November, a small body of Maharaslitriyan 
politicians among whom I rank myself, met in-Poona on the 16th Novern- 
' her. When this bungling Government had set the whole of this country 
aflame with their folly, when throughout the country from one end to the 
- other there were reverberations of recrimination and 'resentment, a few of 
us kept our heads cool, and foreshadowed a possible avenuet of exploration 
of a remedy. Who were the mouthpiece of this volume of resentment? 
I want Government to examine the names of those who were denouncing 
them. Men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a name always to he mentioned with 
esteem and respect on both sides of this House; men like Sir Cliimanlal 
Setalvad, a responsible statesman always keeping his finger on the pulse .of 
the people, men like my esteemed friend on my left Mr. Jinnnh, who kept 
• aloof from the non-co-operation movement- at one time. These are not men 
blinded by the rage of their opposition to Government, but men who had 
lent their support to Government- on critical occasions. These men were- 
angry; these men made speeches, always taking care to leave a door open 
J for this Government. While these publicists were angry, Land my Ees- 
ponsivist friends, younger men in public life; took the odium of awaking 
■constructive proposals as early as the 16tli November. Those proposals' 
were before the country for three months; one leader after another,' compell¬ 
ed by the advancing tide of popular resentment, was stiffening. Speeches 
-after speeches were made by men who knew the responsibilitv of their 
utterances—not foolish men, but men grown wise with the responsibility of 
o ICO e lmd them. To draw out this Government, we gave interviews 
and issued statements to the Press. But what did this Government do? 
ruey sat dumb and mute, relying on a petty constitutional propriety—that 
according to the proper procedure of Parliamentary Commission Sir John 
bimon must come to this country and then speak out, as if in these days 

ounnr r l-^ I M : < ; SS d °, ^ e * ist ‘, While country’s self-respect and 
boln S trampled under foot, day after day, and one province 

i- K -,,T V 'T- C /T ng Und r tbe conflagration, this petty Government sat 

g LT!, 6 ™V°v aUd r°° cdurC - The .y said “ You must wait ”, 
as if the honour and self-respect of a country can wait to be satisfied until 

domestic proprieties of the offending Government are obeyed In the 
meanwhile we waited and waited. Tired of waiting I gave a few days a«o 

manv of V mv on T ' ray> knmvin S ^t it would draw the anger of 

emn on mtlTel?'™ i ^ ”1?' Xt "T a P ostu3 ’ e ma ^e in order-that Gov- 
Lnnnent might-Come out into the open from behind their fences as I clearlv 

T ft intiSd?d S t JSi ieW ' l 1 , dCl - lb n alcly risked m - v P lace ’n public’life because 
L 1 ™* n ?; d , to rollovc 111 expressive phraseology of my friend Sir 

Wo “ T'y’”-' 6 ' „°n “11 -'Cl, critical “ . 

mont's Notliino-! a ku j ct followed. Sir, on the side of Govem- 

administml on comment onwl " nconvmc “S from the head of the 

’ COmment on ^ llos c personal action is generally not made 


in 
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•this House—I respect the propriety of that convention, and will not utter a 
word. Again I waited with patience! The Messiah was coming with his 
message of hope and deliverance! We waited in breathless expectation! 
Public opinion was stiffening in the meanwhile ; one leader after another was 
-going across the border. I spolce to friends who I thought had the ear of 
Government. There was no response. We waited until the Messiah came 
and his message of deliverance was uttered. It proved a veritable gospel 
of delusion. I am told, Sir, we did not spend even ten minutes on the 
-examination of the words of that message of hope. Those who say that 
do us injustice. We carefully studied that utterance with the attention due 
to its distinguished authorship. Let me tell Sir John Simon from the floor 
of this House that on this side there are equally clever men, who can see 
with a dog’s sense, through truth and its apparitions; whether anything 
bona fide, anything real is intended, or is it merely a tangle of words. I have 
no hesitation, Sir, with all the esteem I feel for the distinguished author of 
the statement, in saying that it is a complete travesty—I know I am using 
a strong word—that it is a complete mockery of the equality that I, and 
men of my view of thinking, had asked for. What did we want? Tou will 
allow me, Sir. to quote one small passage from the manifesto which we sent 
out in November last. It has become the fashion to say that the Responsi- 
vists are weaker men; nothing of the kind. They are men of small promises 
but sure performances. In the very manifesto to which reference was made 
by Sir Darcy Lindsay this is what we said and I want my Honourable 
friends on both sides of the House to listen to it with care. This is what 
we said: 

“India desires that her accredited representatives should occupy in the proposed 
investigation the position of being the judges and architects of her future destiny, 
with equal status and with co-ordinate powers with the representatives of the British 
people. India’s claim as stated above was the minimum that would satisfy present 
requirements and unless the same' was secured it would not he possible for the honour 
and _ self-respect of India to co-operate or assist in the work of this proposed Com¬ 
mission.” 

✓ 

I ask Sir Darcy Lindsay to judge Sir John’s statements by this test, and 
say whether they, either the first or the second, give us this equality? I 
do not think he' will have the least hesitation, with his acumen, to say that 
they do not. Sir, in this matter insult has been added to injury, by reliance 
being placed on the terms of the Government of India Act to justify the 
step His Majesty’s Government have taken. I have not the time to go 
into greater detail; I will only say that reference is made to the Preamble 
of that Act by those who say “ Oh, but in excluding Indians from this 
Commission we were proceeding under the Government of India Act. That 
Act does not give Indians the privilege of being on the Commission.” Re¬ 
liance is placed on a clause which I shall read out: 


"Whereas the time and manner of each ndvance can he determined only by Parlia¬ 
ment upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
people.” 

I have heard, Sir, in very high places the argument advanced that under 
this clause of the Preamble, a purely Parliamentary Commission is necessary 
and all that Indians can do would he to help and supplement the labours 
•of that Commission. Those who argue like that forget that in the very 
next clause—assuming that this Preamble is our charter, which I do not- 
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accept with my Congress friends. Indian co-operation is sought in . the 
following terms: 

“And whereas the action of Parliament in these matters 'must he guided by, tVm 
cooperation received from Indians.’’ ; 

I grant for the sahe of argument. Sir, that as provided here it is the- 
British Parliament which has the ultimate right; but the same Preamble- 
further provides that in discharging this duty Parliarhent must be guided’ 
by Indian co-operation. Mark the words, Sir, “ must be guided by the- 
co-operation of the Indian people That is in the very Statute which 
we are told is the repository of all our ultimate obligations in this- 
matter. By co-operation, I take it, Sir, is meant honourable co-operation 
of self-respecting people—unless the words mean the co-operation 
of slaves, for this also is a species of co-operation. 1 do not think, 

however that an august body like the British Parliament could have- 
meant in this clause the co-operation of slaves. By cov op oration they 
must, have meant and intended to do the people of. England justice, 
the co-operation of honourable men on .honourable terms. That to my 
mind is perfectly clear. If one wants, one may turn to any portion, of 
the Government of India Act and find the same purpose in it. The Gov¬ 
ernment are very fond of referring to section 84A of the Government of 
India Act. 1 am often told, and the Indian Liberals were likewise told— 
not that I, like the Liberals, claim to be contented with a few 1 Indians as 
members of the Commission,—I will not be content with that, but demand 
equal status and powers for an equal number of Indians; but when the 
Liberals asked for this membership, they were told: “Oh, the Government 
of India Act does not- empower us to appoint Indian members of the Com- ‘ 
mission”. I challenge the Government Benches to prove it. If' Sir- 
Jolm Simon will agree to a few leading Indian politicians on our side 
sitting aeioss a round table with him and the Viceroy with the view of 
discovering in a spirit of goodwill and understanding how, by what means 
and in wliat manner this equality of status, functions, ■ and powers-can 
be secured, we may be induced to agree. People are too resentful to be 
easily persuaded to accept such a proposal, but if such a conference is- 
proposed with a genuine desire to find a solution, they will perhaps have 
no objection. This will enable him to find out what India wants and if- 
it turns out that he has not the power to give us such equal ‘status and. 
powers as T am aften told, it- will not be difficult for him to go back to 
Parliament, which is the ultimate repository of all powers in this behalf,, 
and obtain the necessary authority for the Indian Committee of seven’. 

^told: Oh. veu have adopted an absolute!v impossible 

attitude Sm. here and now I make this proposal, not on the authority 
7 , n V • rienC ‘ S ’ but 0,1 m >' mvn - J say- lei- bygones be bygones. Is Sir 
. cam Simon prepared even now to meet us on equal terms, to sit across 
a round table and discuss this matter freolv with the leading men. not in the- 
one of Ins loiters, especially tlie second one, but as n person genuinely' 
anxious to come out of the difficulty which has been created bv lfis Govern- 
Yo-U* ,Hscuss lh .° matter with a. view to really find out a solution ?' 

ui he give up taking shelter under constitutional 'proprieties or Parlia¬ 
mentary regulations, and as a genuine Englishman willing to assist his 
mnintn,- and ours sit across a round table and discuss matters?' And' 

■'* ” K ' mat lie. has not the power to give ns‘ what we want, will’ 
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lie obtain for us from the propsr quarters the necessary status and powers? 
I know, Sir, what I want. I do not know the elasticity of his terms of 
reference. Being a member of a conquered race, I have no experience of 
Parliaments and do not understand the complexities of a Parliamentary 
Commission which I have not studied, not being born in a self-governing 
country. Will he accept the position that after knowing what we want, 
if he has not the power, to give it to us, he will go back and get that 
power- from the Parliament or the King, wherever it may reside. I do 
not know, where it resides—I am not an Englishman—he Imows it best 
and he must get us the equality for which we stand. What is the good 
of saying that his Statement gives us all that we want? Either my 
Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay does not understand the position, 
because he is not a politician, or he does not want to let us know what 
is wrong with the statement. I know he is an honest gentleman, and 
therefore I will take the former view and say that he does not understand 
these things, if I may say so with great respect. He talks of equality, 
Sir. Where is the equality? When Sir John Simon says in the very 
second page of his letter “ we shall examine in camera certain evidence 
which we think requires secrecy, I will be the sole judge of what and 
how much I should tell you ”. I am 'not parodying his statement; I have 
too. great a respect for that eminent lawyer. I am only describing in . 
my OWn words how ridiculous the supposed equality 5s. He says: “I 
will tell my Indian colleagues with due regard to the purpose for which > 
that particular evidence is taken in camera ” —do not forget those words, 
my Honourable friends opposite,—" consistently with the purpose for which 
that evidence is taken in camera. I shall tell you what I think is best 
for you to know ". This is a paraphrase of his statement in plain ■ 
English. , In other words he says “ I shall tell you as much of it as 
I think you ought to know and you must be content to trust me ", 
Throughout, it is a question of confidence unilateral, not bilateral. 

Then, going further to the Report stage, he says most curious things. 

I am not here to examine in detail the deficiencies of his statement. I would 
do that if Sir John Simon accepted the proposal which I was making a 
few minutes ago. > I would then sit down and tell him word by word 
where real equality,has been denied to us, the equality which I and my 
friends sought. But at the present moment it is not my purpose to 
go into the details of his statement. I am therefore only talcing two or 
three [ instances to illustrate my meaning. Coming to the report stage, 
my friend Sir Darcy,Lindsay said: "Mr- Jayakar's manifesto says Indians 
must have an, equal and authoritative voice in effectively shaning the deci¬ 
sions at -all important and formative stages”. What has Sir Darcy Lindsay 
to say about Sir John Simon's ideas in .this matter? .1 will read only 
two sentences from his statement. 

T_ 1 1 

He says: 

The British Commissioners, therefore, are bound to be solely responsible for the 
statement of the effect upon the authority by which wo have been constituted.” 

He goes on: , t i 

...The Indian Commissioners will bo allowed to append their report. It will b» 
published simultaneously ” , ' •> . 

» • 1 ^ f 

t.e., it won't be delayed in publicationby a week or two, it will be appended 
as an annexure and it will go as a record of the opinions of Indians. A 

D 
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great concession indeed. • Not one' word is there in this statement - of the 
necessity of joint deliberation as equals to arrive at a unanimous report,' 
or tlid possibility of such’a united report. There is to- be no effort even : 
to arrive at a united report: no effort at effectively shaping the final 
decisions, within the terminology of my manifesto.' . I see the Honourable 
the Law Member gently shakes his head in disapproval. I would ask him 
to read this statement again and again with the keen wits which he used 
Lo bestow on his briefs before he became the Law Member,—he may have' 
lost them in his present office, but certainly he hod thorn at one timer 
when he was practising at the Bar. If lie will recall those, powers and 
with their aid carefully examine this statement, he will agree with me and 1 
not shake his head. I say that this report making stage is a complete tra¬ 
vesty of what I wanted. Therefore, Sir, when I read this statement-—I have ' 
some brains, and a little intelligence—I came to the conclusion, which 
is a very sad one indeed, and which I feel it my duty to state frankly; 
before this House, notwithstanding the esteem which I have for the-' 
author of the' statement, that he has very'cleverly .picked, out the phrases* 
of 'our statements and used them as a cloak, to dress, up a void or a sem¬ 
blance. The substance is- absolutely "wanting: X have not the time - 

to'go into other details now, but if an opportunity were-to arise, I would- 
sit, down with Sir John Simon and prove to him, word by word, line by.: 
line,' that' his * statement is a semblance and not. a reality. •. :L 

-Sir, our offer is still, open. Excepting our Congress friends whose, is", 
a clean point of view which, we all respect and understand though not 
for ; the moment, adopt, we have all said the Commission as unacceptable , 
as at .present constituted and- as its scheme is announced' at present.,. 
Even my.Honourable friend to my left who has led the opposition to the 
Commission, and; Sir Tej. Bahadur Sapru, Sir Chimnnlal Sctalvad and all... 
others .who have gathered under their banner, have carefully said: “tliC 1 
present constitution and the present scheme of ; the Commission are ‘un¬ 
acceptable. ’’ Sir,, the door is left open even new. But-the Govern- ■ 
ment must not imagine that the door will remain 6'pen for lotig. - When’' 
a country’s passions are aroused, moderation has to stand aside. ' ' Wli&t’ 
is,possible td-day ,is not possible to-morrow. There 'are" jufet’- a few met ' 
like me- and . my colleague's who'are prepared to court'"unpopularity and' 
remain firm on their pedestal; hut while this snpihe'Governmerit looks 
on and possibly laughs, we will be swept aside by the current of-public : 
resentment. Government will then say : “Oh, you 'were hot 'courageous f 
enough i” T7ie Times ophidic .m ats report of the Assembly 'proceedings wrote 
about the: “Mr. Jay altar 's political feagacity outran! his political cbWSg 6 '" 

If X may 'state the' truflTin the inimitable phraseology of- that leading'paper 
of Asia, I null say. Sir, “Mr. Javaltar's patriotism, db.tran' his 1 political 
sagacity.” That is the truth and it will ever be so. :■ : 

Mr. M-.: A- Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan : Urban): Sir,. .the 
issue before'us to-day is a'very; clear-cut, issue, and that is .whether this 
Commission as announced, including its constitution and the scheme 
adumbrated by the Secretary of State for India, is acceptable.' "Sir, 1 the 1 
first question that we-have to consider-is what is the.‘difference . between 
us and those who have appointed this Commission.. Examining- the' 
nnncunceincnt. with the utmost care, let us consider what is the real 
difference; '; The- difference is.fundamental, ’if' is 1 not a qdestibn'of details 0 
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at all. Now, either the Government refuse to understand us or, I would 
say without any disrespect, that if you do not understand us, 
then you are devoid of ordinary intelligence. Consider the posi¬ 
tion. The Secretary of State for India has said that he took 
three years, a full three years, to consider the matter before he 
decided to appoint this Commission- You know perfectly well that in 
this country there are several groups of political schools of thought. Do 
you want to satisfy the revolutionaries who believe in the bomb and the 
pistol? Do you wish to satisfy the Congress Party? Do you wish to 
satisfy the party of nationalists who stand for the constitution? Or do 
you want to satisfy only the party of petiticners amongst whom I will 
regretfully put my friend Lieutenant Muhammad Nawaz Khan, for whom I 
have a very great personal respect. He made a frank speech, an honest 
speech. He belongs, as he perfectly honestly admitted, to the school which 
says to the Government: “Whatever you do is right. Let me have something 
please whatever you may ultimately decide. But I am your man. I can 
i do nothing else.’’- (Several 'Honourable Members', “No, no.’’) What is 
■the good" of your speaking ? I ask the Honourable Member himself. Did 
he not say that? 

Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: No, I did not, Sir. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What did he say? He said, I will give his own 
words, and it is for the House to decide, he said that you cannot drive the 
• British out. 

Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: By talk. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Quite right. I agree we are not able to; and there¬ 
fore we ought really to get whatever we can out of them and it is no use 
resisting or defying them. In ether words, he says, “make the best of 
it”. Well, Sir, that is one school to which my Honourable friend the 
gallant Lieutenant belongs- There is then the other school represented 
by Sir Zulfiqar Ali' Khan and closely allied who think that this is the 
occasion when the Mussalmans are going to reap a wonderful harvest. To 
them I say: Have you not learnt from your experience of the last 150 years 
that you have been fooled? (An Honourable Member : “Are you not “fool¬ 
ed?”) I refuse to be fooled. (An Honourable Member: “By whom?”) By 
anybody. I say, Sir, is the Government content to satisfy those petitioners 
only? If they are, then they are welcome to carry on with their co-opera¬ 
tion as long as they can. But I venture to say that there,are other 
parties in the country. Sir, Sir Darcy Lindsay has given us, at any rate, 
in Bombay the credit for having issued a manifesto over the signatures 
of the Lenders of all India with constructive proposals. I will read that 
manifesto to the House and then I will proceed further and deal with this 
matter. This is the manifesto: 


Riven most anxious consideration to the announcement made in the 
ouses of I arhament and the statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the appeal of the Premier regarding the constitution and programme of the Statutory 
commission. We have come to the deliberate conclusion that the exclusion of Indians 
p 0r ”, t'Ominission is fundamentally wrong and that the proposals for Committees 
f iJ 0 f e fZ ,sI ? tt,rc keinR allowed to submit their views to the Commission and the 
a ter to confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee are wliollv inadequate to 

TnriL ' ? ements of x , the . 4 caso - The underlying principle of the scheme that 
Indians are to have no authoritative voice either in the collection of proper materials 
t^ lt p e Vi denCe f 0I - ln tak ™S of decisions by way of recommendations of the Commission 
in ? arll A m , en b ls _ of such a character that India cannot with anv self-respect acquie=co 
" a . Commission on which British and Indian statesmen are invited to fit 

n equal terms is set up, we cannot conscientiously take any part or share in the work 
of the Commission as at present constituted.” P n tj!e work 
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Now, Sir, I can of course forgive Sir Darcy Lindsay not knowing the 
difference or understanding the distinction between the procedure and 
the principle. But I ask the Treasury Benches tvith the legal assistance 
at their command, do they not see or understand a simple proposition 
that the principle is a different thing from the procedure? The principle 
for which we are fighting is that we want for the Indian representatives 
equal status and equal power. That is what we are fighting for. And I 
ask, is there any man in this House of the meanest intelligence who can 
say that that is given to India under the present scheme? What is the 
good of telling me that Sir John Simon has written a letter to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy laying down the line of procedure? That has nothing 
to do with the issue. Have Sir John Simon and the members of the Com¬ 
mission the power to give the Indian representatives the same status and 
power, when they themselves have received their status and power on the 
ltesolution adopted by Parliament submitting the names of the Commis¬ 
sion for the approval of His Majesty the King Emperor? Sir John Simon 
himself says that he is independent both of the British Government and 
he Indian Government. He has received his appointment from the King 
"Imperor. How then can he give what he has received from another 
authority ? And that is the question and the principle, upon which we 
nave taken our stand,* namely, that we want an equal status and equal 
power given to the representatives of India for the purpose of participating- 
m the framing of the new constitution of the Government of India. What 
is the good of running away from the issue? Nobody disputes that we 
are asking for this status and power and equality for the purpose of inquir- 
mg and investigating into working of the Government of India Act, 1919. 
And, further, nobody disputes that ultimately the sovereign Legislature 
which will finally legislate and enact the constitution for the Government 
* S ™ ie Parliament- We are told that because the final, 

ultimate, sovereign Legislature is Parliament and they will legislate and 
enact the constitution for the Government of. India, therefore, even in 
the inquiry stage, the investigation stage, we are to appear merely as 
witnesses and subordinate or auxiliary Committees. Well that is the 
device substituted for excluding Indians from the personnel of the Com- 
nussion.^ lou say, ''a Parliamentary Commission shall be appointed; no 
J', ia . ll ‘ i y eeause these are the men—I will not go into the 

details—who alone are said to be qualified to report and recommend to the 
Parliament; nobody else And then, having excluded Indians, yo'u say, 

^ glVe - y °- U th t. 1S device . of Committees”, for whom Sir John Simon 
and the Commission have graciously laid down the line of procedure. ■ My 
friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay,, talked without really realizing, a<min, if I may 

n VlU ^ th u r° rd i S ° f . Lord Birkenhead if he\v?Ats-as to 
what this Committee will do when it goes to England. Sir Darcy Lindsay 

tfon wfil WtoTmlanT long ag ° but after that <*>e delega¬ 

tion will go to England. What delegation? (Sir Daren Din/1 ami- “The 

“ «» Legislature.”) Quite® so,-this ComZL?ot S'ndto 

V Vl11 g ° and do wha *? It will be confronted with the 

Sy?: I hamentary G ° mmlttee ’ and wbat wiH they do? Lord Birkenhead 

•^S e and n iU critij^ mo”t is - But its critics 

-.he Joint Committee of Parliament especially invited to come and sit with 

isol to the report which the Commission' crxtlcismB or objections that they 
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“Develop any criticisms or objections.” (Laughter.) I only wanted to 
point out with regard to the arguments of Sir Darcy Lindsay that he 
thought that a great boon was conferred. And mind you, in the same 
breath, as I can point out to Sir Darcy Lindsay, it is stated that “they 
may similarly allow any other body to appear before them”. ”Simi¬ 
larly”,—with a view to developing criticisms and objections! How is your 
delegation of the Central Legislature then in a better position than a Com¬ 
mittee of the Anglo-Indian Association or, for the matter of that (I mean 
no disrespect), of the Muslim League who may be received. Therefore, 
where is the great bcon that is conferred upon this delegation of yours? It 
is a camouflage on the face of it. It is no use really arguing,—I do not 
want to waste time. Therefore, I say (Mr. R• K. Shanmvklian Chctty : 
“You will get travelling allowances”), I repeat again that the difference 
is a fundamental one. I never expected Sir John Simon to do anything 
more than what he has already done. He has, I concede, shown the 
utmost courtesy, and he has tried to make our position, which is absolutely 
subordinate and subsidiary, as pleasant by means of courtesy as he could 
possibly do in laying down the line of procedure,—barring of cturse the 
point with regard to the evidence in camera. Again, another point 
is that not only the evidence is to be taken in camera by the 
Commission when the Indian Committees would be asked politely 
to leave, but lie has elucidated one more point, namely, that the 
Committee of the Centi-al Legislature, when the Commission go 
out to the provinces, will not constitute the Indian wing but the 
real Indian wing will be the Committee of the provincial Legislature 
(The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: “Primarily”), and the Members of the 
Central Committee, if he thinks it, in his discretion advisable, may be 
allowed to take such part as he may allow them. Now, Sir, I am told 
that we did not consider the letter of Sir John Simon sufficiently. A 
great charge has been made, and I am really sui-prised that the Home 
Member should have said it: I am not surprised that Sir Darcy Lindsay 
should have said it, for I can understand he is a merchant after all, and 
to 'him, Sir, a document of this character seems a very complicated thing 
and requires reading and re-reading and sleeping over a couple of nights. 
But it is an open secret—I tell Sir Darcy Lindsay and I tell mv friend, 
the Home Member also—it has been an open secret. Sir, Ions - before the 
debate took place in the Houses of Parliament, it was actually 7 retailed in 
the newspapers as to what negotiations were going on between' the Opposi¬ 
tion and His Majesty’s Government at Westminster and you have further 
only got to read the debates of the two Houses of Parliament and you will 
find that every word almost so far as the substance of this statement of 
Sir John Simon is concerned, is reproduced practically by the speech of 
Lord Olivier in the House of Lords and by Mr, Bamsay Macdonald and 
others in the House of Commons. It is substantially there. Now, Sir 
John Simon, is annoyed, because we expressed our opinion without delay. 
We assure him that we had no desire to show him scant courtesy in dealing 
with this statement of his within half an hour and dispose of it as it is 
alleged: we had all the materials before us. We spent four hours even 
then in going through it. (An Honourable Member: “Three.”) I can 
assure you I had this statement in my hand at half past five, and the 
decision was not arrived at before 10 o’clock. Therefore it is no use saying 
that it is something new, something which was sprung upon us. Well” 
Sir, but what does it matter? I do not care one straw. Do you suc n est 
to me that, our objections to the constitution of this Commission nnd°the 
scheme, which are based on principle are removed by the statement con¬ 
tained in the letter of Sir John Simon? They are not; our objections, which 
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as I said before, are fundamental and based on principle, stand. ■ Well, Sir. 
the Home Member talked a great deal that the inquiry must be : made 
before conclusions are arrived at and before discussions are taken and he 
quoted in support of this form the Beport of the Minority Committee of 
the Muddinian Committee. When he did that, he might have quoted the 
whole passage. I did not expect, as one of the signatories, that we should 
be. represented or considered an authority for this purpose only. The 
Minority Committee did recommend a Boyal Commission. If he had read 
the whole of it, he would have made it clear to this House what they 
said- I will read the whole passage, with your permission, Sir: 

“To our mind the proper question to ask. is, not whether any alternative transitional 
system can he devised, but whether the constitution should not he' put on a permanent 
basis, with provisions for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stability 
in the Government and willing co-operation from the people. We can only express the 
hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early date to solve the question. That 
this attempt should be made whether by the appointment of a Royal Commission with 
freer terms of reference and a larger scope of inquiry than ours or by any other 
agency is a question which we earnestly commend to the notice of the Government.” 


Sir, this report was signed on the 3rd December^ 1924, .and to-day is the 
16th of February, 1928. Why did not the Government give. effect to it 
before? why did you choose this particular moment? (Mr. I(. G: Ncogy: 
“Miss Mayo had not yet come.”) 


Now Sir, I do not wish really to take up the time of this House, be- 
eause the question has really been argued out thi’eadbare. But what does 
the Home Member suggest by quoting this? I fail to understand. . Who¬ 
ever, so far as the political school to which I belong and for whom I 
speak, said that we are opposed to an inquiry? I do beg of you, not to 
tar every one with the same brush. You are making a very great mis¬ 
take in treat.ng all parties as if they were bent oh.boycott, as if they had 
p me °. r v ' lckc ; d reasons for h. that all parties wanted really to boycott 

tune G n<mr SS ' 0n ’ f0r SOm m ® ,mstep mofc ive. If you are going to adopt'that 
tune, I warn you, you will lose the whole of India very soon. 


The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: 

in any part of my speech. 


I imputed no sinister .motive whatever 


choice.' Do voinm!f' Therefore I want you to realise that it is your 
there behind the Trons ° n ^R° ne i secfcj °^ °f petitioners tliat is represented 
-operate wSh ^ Treasury Eenches or do you want any, other section to do¬ 
ing ?or Those who Hint T/™ t? deoide ’ Now - 1 and speak- 

is a larger bodv of tltS. ^ w . lth ™ e ~ and let me. tell .you, that there 
1 refuse to accent mv Pom F ^ 3 - n , country than you know—say that 

is given to Indian reru-psont [\ lsslor J un | ess equal• status. and' equal- power 
quirv. ngar hear Sir Z T t tl?e purpose of investigation and in¬ 
is essential is a chant’ft T th ? 'T° rds of Colon el Wedgewood; what 

■Parliament. I think he snot „ mer jf allt 3 7 fhe British people and'the 
mink he spoke frankly and honestly. 'He said this: 

and[.nnd^ P td e, \UsrwCTavi n rS S& ^ that.Indians are irrational 
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Change your mentality As long as you think that we are children, that 
we are irrational, that we are—I would add one more thing—that we are 
contemptible , . . 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay: European): inconsistent. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Inconsistent,—Mr Cocke will never approve 
of or understand what I say, I give him up as hopeless. That is what 
Lord Haldane also said only a few days ago that the British have not cared 
to penetrate the Indian mind If Sir Darcy Lindsay who has got white 
—I would not say grey—white he was, but on the top he has got white, 
living in India all these years, and if he cannot understand, then I say 
to Loi’d Haldane “Heaven help us ” If the Treasury Benches, who have 
grown grey in the service here, do not understand, then I say “Heaven 
help us”. Please do not mislead us. The whole question before you is 
this. Do you wish any decent party, any decent man, any self-respecting 
man, to co-operate with you, or do you want only those who come be¬ 
fore you as petitioners? If you want petitioners only, I wish you luck. 
If you want decent, self-respecting men, to work with you, then be frank 
be honest, and tell us plainly, “You have not got equal status, you have 
not got equal power in the present constitution of the Commission and 
the scheme, but'we are ready to give it to you”, or say clearly “No!” But 
do not pass off and mislead the unwary and misrepresent us. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: Sir, I stand up to oppose the Resolution 
of Lain Lajpat Rai and to support the amendment of Sir Zulfiqar 
r ' M ' .All Khan. Sir. it is a painful task for me to have to oppose the 

Resolution 1 of Lala Lajpat Rai, because I know that ’Lala Lajpat Rai has 

been doing some work on behalf of the depressed classes. 
Sir, Lala Lajpat Rai told us that the Government had 
created the depressed classes in 1917. I agree with him, 

for ’ till 1917 the case of the depressed classes was not brought before 

the Government, because the so-called high caste Hindus remained as a 
screen between us and the rulers of this land. Sir, he asked us what have 
the Government done for these depressed classes. What,have they done 
as regards their education and schools 9 Sir, let me answer these ques¬ 
tions first. No doubt Government could have done more for us if the 
higher classes had not positively stood in the way of our advancement. 
(An Honourable Member : ' ‘How do you know?”) I will prove that, Sir. That 
is exactly what I wanted. In the vear 1915 in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy, a Parsee gentleman, brought in a 
Resolution for the amelioration of the depressed classes. Sir, when the 
debate went on/one of itk'e Trusted leader's of the Indians, I mean, no 
less than the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, taunted him by 
saying: ' > , • ' 

“So Far as the 'elevation or depression of that stains rests upon social or 
religious causes, the Government’ would rightly abstain from making any attempt in 
that dilection.” , r. 

Sir, when the trusted-representative of the Indians, in the absence of 
n representative of my community in the Legislative Assembly,, comes 
forward nnd threatens and tells Government to abstain from miking any 
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attempt ih that direction, what can you expect Government to do? 
Hum, Sir, poor Mr. Dadablioy in reply Baid; 

‘‘Sir, I find myself in a very peculiar and unfortunate position. There are t-wo 
parties in this Council, and they are both on their defensive on this occasion. My 
justification for bringing in this Resolution, if any justification rvas heeded, is to be 
found in the unenthusiastic and half-hearted support which I have received from my- 
non-official colleagues, It was no pleasure, 1 assure you, Sir, to me to bring in this 
Resolution. If I could possibly have avoided it, I would have very cheerfully and' 
very' willingly done so. This is the sixth year of the life of this Reformed Council, 
Us Honourable Members are aware, and the second term is now approaching expira¬ 
tion. During the major portion of that time—the five years that I have been in this 
Council—I anticipated that the champions of public liberty, public spirit and public 
Enterprise and culture, men like my friends the Honourable Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee or the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya—would take the trouble 
of moving a Resolution to this effect. I waited all this time to see if one of these 
Enthusiastic members would bring in a Resolution for the amelioration of the depressed 
classes; hut when I found that nono of them had taken up the matter—though at time8 
this matter is discussed even in the Congress Pandal in a certain manner; when I; 
found that it was not taken up in this Council—I thought it my duty to do so,” 


And, therefore, Sir, it is not right for ug to blame the : Government fob 
not doing much for us. Sir, we had no voice in the Legislatures of this 
land , prior to 1919. We were shut out from this Legislature as untouch¬ 
ables, and who were our spokesmen in those bodies prior to 1920? Sir, 
? nse was not brought before these Councils and the caste Hindus 

Hm,i a 1c a / Cre f n atld the rulers ‘ My Present position in this 

of S.aliit the Britishers .and the presence of the representatives 
fr - iVm ivr a T f 1? -^ r o vin cial * Councils is also due fco the Britishers* 
p A ' M adraa legislative Council a. prominent member of the Congress 

SnScss move/ 16 ° ba,nn j! n of *S c *“«*>*» Committee of the Madras 
which he iZ hLllt* Dg I’ t0 ihe Madras Local Boards,-Act in 
the on v doi b fhrmlV g n , a T ndment f0r doin S awa 7 with nomination, 

x d r? d c, ” s8ea «« 

depth cl the heart * the olg-esa menTtte^o Si KKto': 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: ’We wiht: ydu to come there bjp.election/. 
you Ea it fe*?™™ 0 ' Eaii>1 “ : 7m m rir “ ilJ of “a because wo will expose 

C TSSrSme SV°"‘ “I 4 '! 

classes. ■ Have thev ? ? c c< of the ■ members - of the depressed 

tabled a motion for the cm Y Y'’ 1 the Honourable -Mr.oJayakar had 

Oongres* 5T£. °\? e dapressed ; and if the 

him-not to. move his Resolution TH ^ US ^ ley would not'have asked 
shown your ’ This was am opportunity for you to have - 

move his if'-you-- had* allowed' Mr/* Jayakar to 

M'ith the support of us all you could" W the " 

for,, a .Round Table Conference* of^seven ^1 taWed Avl) ieh asks 

Legislature. 1 wish to draw tlie voinhJ sIe ^’ ed Members of thc Central 
word " elected ”. The nominated t attention of the House to the 

nothing more thah mere “SS ed >ha'f 0ffi T Cial M ^ mbei ?’ of course, deserve, 

birtit *• - 
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we welcome tbit Commission. We feel that there is a possibility of its 
proving a blessing to us. We feel that a mixed Commission would have 
been suicidal from our point of view. Yet let me make my position per¬ 
fectly clear. I yield to none in my patriotism and love for the country. In 
fact, representing 00 millions of the depressed classes . ... (A Member 
of the Congress Party: “Do you?”) l T es, 1 do. Who else? I say that our 
love and patriotism has been translated into a thousand acts of sacrifice on 
behalf of the country. Is there any one in this Assembly who seriously 
doubts the fact that we form the backbone of the country? Is there any 
one who can canvass the position that our community is a really wealth- 
producing community in this country? Is there any one, I ask, who can 
deny the fact that we have given our share—nay, more than our share— 
in the Great War recently fought? And yet what is our position to day? 
My friends, the politicians, ask us to boycott the Commission. May 1 ask 
them on what grounds their demand is based ? What is the insult that has 
been offered to us by the Simon Commission more than that which every 
day we are suffering at the hands of our so-called high caste brethren? The 
Simon Commission has come to this country to judge the real position here 
and to see how far self-government can be advanced without causing anv 
trouble to the least advanced communities and how far the educated 
classes of the so-called higher castes are in a position to safeguard the 
intei'ests and advance the progress of the depressed classes? Sir, I can 
very well understand the position of the high caste Hindus and their 
anxiety not to co-operate with the Commission. It is but natural. They 
are in the position of accused persons. It is their conduct that will come 
up for inquiry'. It is their misrule of centuries and social oppression that 
will he the subject of investigation and the members of my community will 
be in the position of complainants and prosecutors. We have full faith in 
the Simon Commission. We shall tell them that it is the latest fashion of 
high caste men to speak of the removal of untouchability but that not one 
jot and tittle of practical work has so far been done. We shall tell them 
that their Congresses arc immersed in political questions and in the solving 
of the Hindu-Moslem tension, but beyond passing pious resolutions about, 
removing untouchability, nothing is proposed to be done by the most ad- 
A*anced of political parties. ou talk of a Round Table Conference and you 
talk of removing communal differences. Whoever in this country—the 
Congress men, Liberals or Moderates—has so far thought of a Round" Table 
Conference between high caste men and the depressed classes? Whoever 
has so far proposed the formation of a pact between the Hindus and the 
so-called depressed classes? You will not. face realities. You know full 
well that the depressed classes cannot accept the humiliating position they 
are in and vet you expect them to join you in boycotting the Simon Com¬ 
mission. Our views have been well known to you, you say, and fhai with 
an air of superior wisdom and smug self-satisfaction. 

An Honourable Member of the Congress Party: We expect nothing from 
the depressed classes. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: Sir, we for m one-fifth of the humanity in 
this country'. We may be depressed io-dnv. We may be denied education, 
we may treated ns slaves, but we are bound to be counted upon and we 
shall say to the country and to the world that the race is not always to the 
swift nor the fight always to (he most vociferous. We shall go before the 
Simon Commission to place our case frankly and tell them that, unless 
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social equality is assui'ed, political freedom and even the suffrage will be a 
mere mirage unless the present hopeless position of affairs is improved and 
that there is no possibility through the eo-operation of the high caste men to 
work together. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I have just 
heard the distressing news that our colleague, one of the oldest Members 
of the House, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, has died. I am. sure the House 
will feel with me that as a mark of respect we should show our respect to 
the deceased by not continuing to sit to-day. In the circumstances, as I 
know that the House is very anxious to come to a conclusion on this 
debate, I am prepared on the part of the Government to offer Saturday, 
the 18th instant, for the continuation of this debate. To-morrow, besides 
being the Muslim holy day, is a holiday in Delhi, but I am prepared to offer 
Saturday on behalf of the Government, I, therefore, suggest' to you that 
you should adjourn this House as a mark of respect to our deceased brother. 


. President: As a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
tins'House stands adjourned till Saturday morning at 11 o’clock. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of 
18th February, 1928. 


the Clock on Saturday, the 
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Saturday, 18tli February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
-at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


. DEATH OE ME. HABCHANDEAI VISHINDAS, M.L.A. 

Mr. President: On the last occasion we adjourned the House as a mark 
of respect to the memory of our departed comrade Air. Harcliandrai 
Vishindas. I am sure it is the' unanimous wish of this House that I 
should convey our expression of regret and condolences to the family of 
the deceased. 


BILE PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OE STATE LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Buie 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Buies, I lay on th e table the Bill to amend the Burma 
Salt Act, 1917,. for a certain purpose, .which was passed by the Council 
of State at its meeting of the 16th February 1928. 


BESOLUTION RE THE STATUTOBY COMMISSION— contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of 
the. two alternative proposals, one emanating from Lala Lajpat Bai 
asking this House not to have anything to do with the Boyal Commis¬ 
sion in any shape and in any fonm and the other from Sir Zulfiqar Ali 
Khan asking the House to co-operate with the Commission. Bao 
Bahadur Bajah. 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah (Nominated: Depressed Classe>): Thank 
you, Sir. 

Mr. President: I hope the Honourable Member will now conclude 
his observations. He had his full say on the last occasion. 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah: Sir, I am only one here to represent 
the depressed classes, and -I shall be glad if you will give me three more 
minutes. 

Mr. President: Very well. 

Bao-Bahadur M. C. Bajah: Thank you very’ much, Sir. 

On Thursday mv- Honourable friend, Air. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, 
interrupted me by asking why we should not come in by the door of 
election, of which he ought to know perfectly well there is as much 

( 433 ) A 
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chance as tlie river Jamuna Rowing into the river Cauveri. Mighti I 
SHfm Sir, and bis Leader, Sreeman Srimvasa Iyengar. ^ 
oress Party in Madras did not pub up a member of the depressed classes 
•either for the Assembly or for the Provincial Council. 


Mr . A, Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum 
Muhammadan Rural): Bid you ask them ? 


■Trichinopoly; Non- 


Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah; Why should we ask them? You pose 
•yourselves as the leaders of the people. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muliammadan Urban): 
Become Congressmen. 

Rao Bahadur M. Cl Rajah; That clearly shows that in the Congress 
camp there cannot be found even a single member of the depressed 
classes. (An Honourable Member: “That is quite wrong.”) 


Rao Bahadur M. G. Rajah; No. That is quite, right. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: There are many members of the 
minority communities. ' • 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: That might be, but not the depressed 
classes. Have they ever ventured ' to put up a candidate from -the 
depressed classes for the municipal elections of- which not less than 
ten take place every year in Madras? Sir, it is a blessing in disguise 
that there is no mixed Commission, for we are now enabled to know the 
mind of Great Britain towards India undeflected by any mixture of 
Indian element on it. There can be only two possible schemes. One 
on the basis of a Commission collecting evidence to study relevant re¬ 
cords by associating with itself, by close conference, the Committee of 
ths Legislature. That is the scheme that has now been adopted in the 
constitution and procedure of the present Commission. The other 
scheme is a round table conference. The honest issue before us is, whe¬ 
ther a scheme that provides for an inquiry as well as a conference is 
not far better than a mere round table conference of half a dozen re¬ 
presentatives of Great Britain and half a dozen representatives 'of this 
House without any inquiry which is indispensable. A handful of politi¬ 
cians may give and take across a round table, may redistribute provin¬ 
cial boundaries and proclaim that they have' come to an agreement! But 
is there* the ghost of a chance of the people concerned, agreeing to these 
arrangements, forgetting realities in a moment of absentminded politi¬ 
cal idealism? India wants, so far as I could see,.the continuance of 
British rule for a long, long time to come. (An Honourable Member:■ 
“No.”) Excepting a microscopic fractional fraction of the country, 
India thinks that its future lies in working out its. salvation by a wider 
and belter directed diffusion of the benefits of British rule under British 
responsibility, so that India may become eventually . one people politi¬ 
cally. If a round table conference is to be held, it ought to be not with 
these elected leaders (An Honourable Member: “ With' nominated 
Members.”)—wait, I will tell you—but with those who are of the people, 
hve amongst the people, toil'from day dawn'to nightfall, not known to 
tho lenders and not knowing the leaders also. ' Let the round table con¬ 
ference without a round table take place in innumerable hamlets and 
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-villages, under banyan trees of ancient lineage and immemorial standing, 
on the tank bunds, in harvested holds. And let the plenipotentiaries 
learn from the lips of the masses what tliey would want first and fore- 
-most and under what terms they will agi' ee to the transfer of responsi¬ 
bility and power from the British into Indian hands. Sir, it is our feel¬ 
ing for the country and our legitimate desire to have some place under 
the sun that makes us adopt this attitude. Bather than criticising us, 
if you are only honourable and search your hearts, you will find room 
for 'criticising your own conduct and deploring your sentiments and that 
complaisance which leads you to such boycott resolution. 

Sir, I feel that we have a case to present before the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. Shall we be denied an opportunity to present our case? Shall we 
gain by taking up the attitude "which has been suggested by some of the 
■politicians? The problem of the depressed classes to the Simon Com¬ 
mission vull not be in vain. If they could tackle that one single prob¬ 
lem, I am certam Vnat a\\ Vne sacrifice tfiat Sye IcIya Savawa WA-i L/cvd. 
Birkenhead have made would not have been m vain. So wo the mem¬ 
bers of the depressed classes will do our duty by ourselves and our country 
by appearing before the Commission, -which is no respecter of persons, 

■ -which -welcomes to its bosom the Pharnsue and the sinner, it will judge 
■the motives of all, and before whose eyes I am certain that the conduct 
•of myself and of my community will stand. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, it Mull be in 
the recollection of this House that my esteemed friend, Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, who is not present here this morning, addressed a fervent appeal 
'to the Indian Members of the House to vote with him and vote for 
'S-waraj. I reciprocate that sentiment. But, Sir, I wish there had been 
a fairer debate and a fuller debate free from the party ties or from the 
tyranny of party whips. But, Sir, I stand here unasked by the Leader 

of this House to give him my -vote. 

« 

Pandit Motilal Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): What about the tyranny! of his party? 

Mr. K. C. Roy: The Government have not asked me to give them 
my vote. 

, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Nobody Mull believe it. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: I can look after myself. Now, Sir, the issue before 
■the House is a very grave and important one that has been before the 
country since the birth of the present Legislature. But, I am sorry, 
Sir, that it has been narrowed down by the unholy politics of my friends 
Nau'ab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan and Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah. It is not 
a question of communal preferment; it is not a question of communal re¬ 
presentation in the Legislature or in the services, but Jt is a question of 
the grant of responsible government to this country -with which this 
Commission is charged. If my friends Bao Bahadur * Bajah, Sir 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan and Mian Muhammad Shah Nan r az will refresh their 
memories by a reference to the Government of India Act, they will find 
that the task with which the Simon Commission has been charged is 
far graver than the issues which u-e are discussing to-day. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan (East Central Punjab: Muhammadan): 
I did not discuss those things at all. 
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Mr. K. C. Roy: Yours, Sir, was a very minor issue. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is the whole issue with him. 

Mr. K. 0, Roy: But I am sorry, Sir, that even Sir John Simon has 
been caught in the communal meshes. Instead of waiting to see tho 
fuller development of Indian public opinion, he has been receiving depu¬ 
tations from minority communities. And for what, may I ask? ■ 


Rao Bahadur M 0. Rajah: He has done the right thing—to- know 
the people. . . 


Mr. K. 0. Roy: I trust time alone will show it. But, Sir, my. diffi¬ 
culty is about the Resolution which my friend Lai a Lajpat liai has 
presented to the House. What, does he want? He wants us to give a 
vote of no confidence in the Simon Commission. - He wants us to give; 
a mandate lo the nation for the organisation of a national bovcotb. 
Sir, I come to the Simon Commission first.. They are seven as we all 
know. Among them there are men who have made a great mark in the 
history of the British nation, men whose names. are held in universal 
lespect all over the British Empire—at least those of Sir John Simon and 
Lord Burnham are. I have known one of them for a long time and 
one for a short time, and I know this, that they have come with the 
most lionoui-able intentions. (Hear, hear.) I know they have come with 
the blessings of all the parties in the British Empire. -Only a few weeks, 
ago I was in London and 1 thought I would find England full of “Mother' 
Mayos ’ and of hostile and prejudiced men and-women; but what I found 
was, there wei'e sensible Englishmen and women who were anxious to 
do India constitutional justice, and even a foremost statesman told me 
that he would rather see India learn by her mistakes and he also told 
me that a constitutional advance in India was absolutely inevitable. 
This is the position so far as the Simon Commission is concerned. Are 
no going to boycott them? (Cries of “Yes”.) We know nothing against 
them. I only claim that they aiy> honest men, charged with a very 
gieat task, let us assist them in the performance of their own duty. 

Sir, I come to the question of boycott. (An Honourable Mem — 
her: ‘ Will you assist them in the performance of their duty?”) I shall 
never serve as an assessor. I come now to the question of boycott. 

I hose of us who come from Bengal know the boycott' movement too 
well. There are at feast four men in this House—my friends Mr. K. C. 
^eogy. Mb. Amar Hath Butt, Mr. Glruznavi, and Sir Darcv Lindsay. 
Sir Darcy Lindsay s name will always be remembered as a promoter of 
communal peace botli in India and without. Mr.- Neogy and Air. Amar 
Nath Dutt were student politicians and Mr, Gliuznavi a combatant in 
the ranks and a sympathetic eye-witness ...... 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

J- was under, your guardianship. (Laughter). 


°* ?' 0y: mnt are tlie lessons of the Bengal Partition move¬ 
ment? Men. who could have given us guidance in this matter are no 
longer noth us. The late Sir Surendranath Banerjea and. the late Mr. 
r swim Kumar Dutt, if they had been alive to-day, wouid have given 
ffijulance in this matter., (An Honourable Member:' 
T L^ n0t . ticir memories.”) I am very sorry vou should think so. 
honour their memories by telling the truth. (Applause). They' 
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would have undoubtedly given a proper lead to the country. But, alas, 
they are no longer with us. I cannot conceive a more suicidal policy 
than the policy of boycott for Bengal. What is a boycott? Boycott 'is 
a movement of hate, a movement of disrespect, a movement which is 
an entire negation ot the doctrine of obedience and disobedience. What 
are we going to get by boycott? Show me a way beyond the barren 
path of boycott and I vote with you. (An Honourable Member: “ The 
Bengal Partition was annulled.”) 

Then, Sir, we have been told that we must vote for this Resolution be¬ 
cause the Commission will interfere with our inherent right of self-determina¬ 
tion. Well, Sir, the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was the 
President of the Delhi Congress of whose Committee I was an important 
member, and I remember w r e discussed this question then of self-deter¬ 
mination. But, Sir, I have never been able to find out the “ inherency ” 
of the case. I know' that self-determination is acquired and defended. 
From my study,of history I have come to the conclusion that we have got 
to acquire self-determination by a victory in war or by a collapse of the 
Government after a civil revolt. These are the tw'o conditions which 
postulate self-determination. Where are those two conditions to-day in 
India? (An Honourable Member: “ You are hopeless.”) It is possibly 
they arte there “inherently”, but there is no outward expression of them. 

I wall not be a pessimist. I see very soon India will determine for herself 
and the first expression of tnat determination is the existence of this 
House. By boycotting the Simon Commission we are going to throttle this 
big institutionmf which w r e are the proud Members. (Cries of “No. no.”) 
That is my fear and that is the reason why I am anxious and I ask you 
to consider the position and review the situation with the counsel of 
statesmanship with which the name of Motilal Nehru is known all over the 
world—I mean he wall give the proper guidance to the country. (Grios of 
“ Yes.”). 

' Another argument yhich has been used in favour of the Resolution is 
the question of self-respect. This was a question which I asked of a great 
Member of this House shortly after the Viceroy's announcement; do 
vou know the answ'er he gave me? He said, “ Roy, does any nation live 
under’the conditions „we live in?” I was speechless. I thought he W'as 
right. But 'of course I am as conscious as any one of the self-respect of 
India and the self-respect of this House of which I am a humble Member. 
By co-operating with a Commission which has come here in the honour¬ 
able discharge of a duty, w r e shall lose nothing of our self-respect. We 
shall rise in the esteem of our people and of the civilised world. I shall 
not, Sir, argue the point any further. 

I will haow come to the amendment of my friend, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar 
Ali (Khan. Much has been said against non-official Members as regards 
their prompt decision against the Simon announcement. But those of us 
w’ho know' the history of the thing need not blame the non-officials for 
their decisions. The points which were really examined in that memorable 
-document were known to most of us long before it was published in India; 
and even Sir John Simon did not take very long to draft the memorandum; - 
lie did it on his way from Bombay to Delhi, I know' for a fact; and it 
is no w'onder therefore that our men here in examining the document took 
an equally short time to give their answer; I do not w'onder at it at all. 
But, Sir, that document is a masterpiece and reflects the very highest 
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credit on Sir John Simon and his colleagues. There is, however, one 
dark spot—the dark spot of camera, evidence. I know from my own. ex¬ 
perience that Sir John Simon has taken that precaution only to protect 
himself in the end. That is all. I was told by a very competent authority 
that it was nothing but a question of human psychology. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Do. you .support the- 
principle that the Civil Service and the Executive can give evidence in 
camera when they desire? 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: The official evidence will be undoubtedly taken im 
public. ■ 

Perhaps it may be that some Indian Princes might come and give,- 
evidence in camera. {An Honourable Member: "What about the mili¬ 
tary?”) I am not a believer in camera evidence at all. I believe that 
evidence given in camera on such a large constitutional issue which is- 
going to determine the future relations between India and England should 
be given in the open, and the evidence of one who cannot give it in the.- 
open is not worth taking. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan, Urban): The objection 
is not that no evidence should be taken in camera, but that,jthe-Indian 
wing should be excluded. ... . i 

s Mr, K. C. Eoy: I am no supporter of that proposition.; But I am- 
quite sure as time goes on,' as the Commission goes on with its work, they 
will revise their procedure. I,appeal therefore to my Honourable friends, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Basil Blackett, two ■ responsible leaders of 
this-House, to consider the suggestions thrown out in the speeches of,Mr-. 
Jayalcar and Mr. Jinnah and not to bar-the door.against negotiations.. 1 
beseech them to take an adjournment of the House; let us have .timelet 
us consider .the grave issues involved and then take a decision, honourable 
to India and honourable.to Great Britain... . . u 

"‘Mr. T. C- Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
my honourable friend, Mr. Iv. C. Hoy, who is an important Member of this 
House and whose words are listened to with great respeck in-this House, 
has told us that Sir John Simon is ah’ honest man and that-his colleagues- 
are honest’men. I do not think’any one on this side'of the House has ever* 
questioned the individual honesty of Sir John Simon and his--colleagues. 
Sir John Simon has been described- in this House as a very able man. ' 'No- 
one has quarrelled with that proposition. But the implication of the in¬ 
sistence on that statement is this that because you have ah able.man coming- 
to India from across the seas, an able man such as we in India cannot pro¬ 
duce, therefore you .must not think it derogatory, to .appear before him. I say 
that implication is something which we must .repudiate. IVe must repudiate- 
that implication onost, emphatically for two reasons. One reason is a moral' 
ienson. The moral reason is that however clever a man may be, he haB' 
^ : ° cornG from another country to dictate terms to this countrv*- 
( n Honourable Member: “ He does not ”.) The second reason is this—■ 

X mean no personal disrespect to Sir John Simon—that there are, as has 
een already said bv irty Honourable friend-Mr. Jayakar, equally able men 
co untry . - Sir, it has been m,y fortune at the beginning'of hny public* 

’Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member.- 
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career to have served under a Chief who was not only a great lawyer-—at 
least as great a lawyer as Sir John Simon—but who proved to the uorld 
that in order to be a great man one has got to lie a great deal more than a- 
great lawyer. Sir, it was my privilege to serve under that Chief whose 
death has caused a shadow over this country, the late Mr. C. It. Das, and, 
I have known therefore what a great man can be. So that, an argument 
that Sir John Simon is a great man or that he is an honest man should, not 
weigh with us, and I humbly submit that this House will accept the position 
that I have taken. Neither the greatness of Sir John Simon nor the 
(mediocrity of his other colleagues (Laughter) should be taken into consi¬ 
deration. I felt when this Commission came out it was like ‘' Six characters 
in search of an Author.” Many Honourable Members may have read a 
very interesting book by Luigi Pirandello ‘‘(Six Characters in search of an 
Author”. Here we have seven commissioners in search of a commission,, 
seven commissioners whose painful duty it is to stand at the door of their 
shop and say, ‘‘Come in, come one, cotoe all, we are ready to receive 3 r ou.” 

I must say that to a very large extent I sympathise with Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues that contrary 7 to their habits, contrary to the notions of 
social intercourse to which they have been accustomed, they have come 
under official guidance here- to distribute their smiles in the Western Hostel, 
Paisina, That is a position which certainly I should not like to have been 
placed in—to receive deputations from impromptu parties (Laughter). We 
have had experience, Mr. President, and you will remember 1919, how 
whenever there is an inquiry, (mushroom parties spring into existence. We 
had on tlie floor of this House mushroom par-ties springing up to announce 
the advent of the Simon Commission. I read the other day of a Self-respect 
Party which lvad cropped up very recently in Madras, a party ■which, teaches 
others self-respect. 

Now, Lord Birkenhead has committed another of his usual indiscretions 
by 'making a speech, which was reported in last night’s papers, before the 
debate in this House has concluded. I think that his speech has done 
greater harm to the Government cause to-day than any speeches that can 
be delivered on this side of the House. Lord Birkenhead has told us that we 
would discover how little representative we are .of that vast heterogeneous 
community of which Lord Birkenhead and his countrymen are responsible 
trustees. He has spoken of the prospect of nutaerous deputations waiting 
on the Simon Commission. Sir, may I remind the House of the 300 tele¬ 
grams which Sir John Simon is supposed to have received welcoming 
him to this country ? If it is any consolation to Sir John Simon he cart 
plaster the bare walls of his apartments in the Western Hostel with these 
300 telegrams welcoming Into. But I am sure T should give him the credit 
for understanding that these telegrams mean nothing at all (An Honour¬ 
able Member : Question.”)—that these telegrams can be arranged'to be 
sent upon any occasion for any purpose whatsoever. (An Honourable Mem¬ 
ber: "For anybody”. Another Honourable Member: ‘‘Or by any party.”) 
Vie have done that. But as I said it was a game at which two enu play. 

If Sir John Simon wanted to find out what the feelings of the country 
are he has only to read the debates of the Legislative Assembly, he 
luis^ only to acquaint himself with the proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress and of many other responsible political bodies. If he 
wanted to know how India is governed he hns again only to refer to the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assemble. If we wanted to satisfy himself 
how this constitution has been working he hns only to aslc tin special 
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Pepartmenfc now opened in the Home department to give him information 
with regard to how the constitution has worked. He will find not only liow 
we have behaved under the constitution but he will., also find how those to 
whom great autocratic powers were given under the constitution have 
behaved. He will find how the Viceroy, who has unlimited power of certifi¬ 
cation and veto, has used his power. 1 will give one instance. I remember, 
Sir, when I first came into this House 4 or 5 years ago Lord Reading speak- 
.ing .from the Throne and it was on a matter of vital impoi'tance to this 
-country. Young men had been taken away from their homes in Bengal 
without anv trial, without even a charge being framed against them, and 
remember Lord Beading’s words. He said that the whole question had 
'been gone into by two Judges of the High Court, that all,the papers had 
been placed before two Judges of the High Court,_ and I remember that 
emphasis which was so characteristic of Lord Beading, two Judges of tho 
High Court. Within a few days it came out that the two Judges who saw 
'the papers were not High Court Judges. Now, Sir, I want this House to 
remember that the question was not whether the Judges who saw the papers 
were competent or not but that a man in the position of Lord Beading made 
himself responsible for a statement on a matter of that .importance Minch 
was found to be untrue. Are we to trust men who are 1 capable, of making 
themselves responsible for untrue statements'in matters of this kind when 
■ later- on they go to a dinner of the European Association and say “These 
people whom ; we have spirited away are outlaws’’? - This is one instance. 
You have'other instances much more .ridiculous of certification. You have 
. Lord Lvtton,. for instance, putting:1ns signature to this statement, that the 
Bs. 30,000 required for carpets in Government House was essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for the State. . A man who is capable of 
putting his signature to a statement of that kind has no business to discharge 
autocratic powers. Well, those are some of the things- which Sir John 
.Simon- can easily find. 


Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural) ;• Why not put 
your grievances before the Simon Commission then? - . 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: Sir, I will not detain this House for more than 
. two minutes. We are fully aware on this side of the House of the grave 
responsibility which we-take upon burselves, let there'be no mistake. about 
that.-,' We have always stood for an adjustment of interests between 

• England and India. We have always said this that England should send 
■ her representatives to meet our representatives in order to settle the broad 
.outlines of the ‘future, constitution of India. There is no ambiguity in that 

position.and that is an offer which is still open to the British Government. 

. After all. England subdued India through India’s weakness rather than 

• from England’s strength. That is history. . After all, we may find England 
.in a weak position in the near future, so that.history which has pampered 
- Eneland in the-past may pamper so'me other country in the future.’ Now, 

having regard to that possibility, we. have felt that a peaceful adjustment 
of interests between the two countries would be regarded as desirable. That 
position is still open, and we, specially of the younger generation, feel that 
v'o have'proLnblv to .suffer a great deni before we have seen the end of the 
' struggle. That is another position which Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
would do well to ponder. We of the vounger generation - are anx'ous to 
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•establish the national determination to be free, and the Government of India 
ought to judge India not merely by our speeches ( borne Honourable Mem¬ 
bers on the Non-official European Benches: “Hear, hear.’’), but by those 
silences (An Honourable Member: “Never heard those silences”), those 
'silences among the students who are oppressed and depressed. Those 
silences are much more dangerous than the speeches in this House, because 
they are the foundation of national determination, and they are the founda¬ 
tion of national self-determination. The problem of India’s freedom is a 
greater problem than the freedom of, say, Poland, or Czecho-Slovakia, or 
countries like that, because the freedom of India has a significance which 
is world wide, and the freedom of India, when attained, will mean a com¬ 
plete reorganisation, a complete political reorganisation of the whole world. 
(Hear, hear.) The problem of India is much mere complex—here I agree 
with the other side—than that of any other country. It is a great problem, 
lust as our opponents take advantage of the complexity of our problem we, 
on our side, realise the great complexity, the great difficulties of the pro¬ 
blem. And we do not want freedom easily won. We want to strive for 
'freedom, we want to attain it and to be worthy of freedom. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones (United Provinces: European): You will not get 
it by boycott. 

Mr. S- Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
That is the best evidence of our capacity. 

Mr. T. C. Gcswa'mi: We will follow up the boycott .... 

Sir 'Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : In what way ? 

Mr, T. C. Gcswaxni: .... by such measures . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sassoon Mills. 

Mr. - T. C. Grswami: .... by such measures as the situation will 
•demand, and the leaders of this country will hot flinch from the conse- 
•quences of the action they are taking. I am confident of victory in this 
House to-day. 1 am confident that those ex-officio loyalists who are going 
to support the Government will not carry the daj. There is great stuff 
oven in this House on the Indian side; there is grit, there is great power 
of resistance 'of temptation (Laughter), and lastly the baits that 
have been offered by a . power , which has so much patronage 
have proved > unavailing to a large number of men. on this side 
of the House (An Honourable Member: “What were the baits?”) 

I am making a present to the Government of all the cx-officio 

loyalists in this House, the 2fi Government officials, and all 

those mofussi 1 celebrities who ought not to have been in this House 
under any constitution. I make a present of them to Government and 
I am sure that this House will stand by the Honourable Lain Lnjpat 
Bai. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, there have been _ two important 

contributions to the .debate on the [Resolution which we are 
discussing to-day -since we rose on Thursday Iasi, one from 
within the House which came from my Honourable friend, 

Mr. K. C. Roy, and the other from across the seas, from lljo great Secretary 
of State. So far as the first contribution is coneernecjo I am afraid my 
Honourable friend has appealed to the wrong court. He has asked me 
to give a lead to the country. That I did before 3 returned from England 
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and almost immediately after the annonncement of the Com'mission was' 
made. But as a journalist he must have known that that lead was re¬ 
peated time after time in press^statem'ents and interviews. And that is the 
lead which I stand now in my place to give to the country, and I hope 
the country will follow it. That lead is, have nothing whatever to do- 
with the Statutory Commission. My Honourable friend has given Sir 
John Simon and Ms colleagues a certificate of honesty and ability.. Well, 

I also/have the honour of knowing Sir John Simon personally, of working 
with‘'him and of having full opportunities of appreciating his great genius 
and his great powers of the mind. I do not know the other members so 
well, but I have heard what is thought of them in England. (Laughter.) 

I will not repeat the expressions used in respectVof them but* so far as 
Sir John Simon is concerned, I agree with my Honourable friend and' 
with every word that lias been said in his praise in this country as well' as 
in England. I have myself described him as a very big man. I have 
myself said that he is out in his own way to do/something big but I have 
added that the biggest thing that he as an Englishman and as an Imperial¬ 
ist, quite apai't from his being a lawyer of great eminence, is capable of 
doing is bound to be the smallest possible thing from our point of view. 

In any case whether he is a, big man or it is a bigVthing that he does,. 

I for one will not advise my countrymen to surrender their rights - to the 
biggest man in the world. That right, Sir, is a right very much ridiculed 
in these days, the light of self-determination. During the continuance 
of the war those words were on the ,lips of .the. statesmen of the allied 
countries and they furnished/ a most useful bait to the, countries which 
'they held under subjection to draw them into the vortex, of the war. They 
also proved a very strong bait to the countries held in subjection by the 
enemy countries to break away from them. As soon as the war was over 
the expression “self-determination” lost much of its significance. It ceased )( 
to apply to Tndia and to the countries held by the Allies, but so far as the 
other countries were concerned, ; which had been-absorbed by the enemy 
countries before the war, it was applied to such extent as was necessary 
to weaken the enemy countries and no more.- That done the word lost 
all its meaning and when it is now used in' relation to India or to any 
other country similarly situated it is met with scorn. India, however, 
will not forego her right and however much it may be doubted that she 
will ever be able to stand on her feet, I am confident that we shall soon 
be- in a position to exercise that right fully and'freely. 1 

Plow, Sir, as to the other contribution which has conic from across- 
the seas, I think, as has already been said -by niy , Honourable friend 
Mr. Goswami, it furnishes the completest justification for the attitude that 
we have adopted in this country. It tells us exactly where we stand'. 
The real meaning of the very weighty utterance is this; the politically 
minded people of India who have devoted thei^ lives to. the. service of the 
country do not count. The Simon Commission is to receive its inspiration 
from those whose self-interest or fear compels them to . stand by the 
bureaucracy. Who are the people upon whom Lord Birkenhead relies? 
They are millions of Moslems,' millions of depressed classes, millions of 
Anglo-Indians and commercial communities. I do hope that the capacity 
of Anglo-Indians to multiply themselves will increase,- but I/,am: afraid it 
E rather too high an expectation to come up to Lord Birkenhead’s estimate- 
Now, Sir, another point which emerges from' the weighty' words of Lord ' 
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Birkenhead is that the ablest m'en in the country are to be associated to 
prove that they are fit to manage their own affairs, as if the ablest men 
in the country were on the same level as lunatics or those charged /with 
being lunatics. They are to be treated as mere exhibits in the case which 
is to be examined by the Simon Commission as a whole. Our Mends were 
flattering themselves so far that they will at least be entitled to the same 
weight as witnesses. No. I say that that statement relegates them simply 
to the position of articulate exhibits. The third point which arises is that 
Lord Birkenhead’s^will is supreme and must be enforced at all risks. 
These are points that can be gathered from the latest exhibition of temper, 
if I may say so, of Lord Birkenhead. It is easy to reply in the sam'e strain 
but I shall resist the temptation and will only remark that heads that 
are swollen contain little wisdom and pride always rides for a fall. Leav¬ 
ing Lord Birkenhead to his millions of Moslems,/'millions of depressed 
classes and millions of Anglo-Indians-, I will now, with your permission, 
address myself to the Resolution. 

I find that in spite of the very able exposition of the point of view of 
the Congress by my friend the Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, them 
is considerable doubt and confusion in the minds of the benches opposite- 
as to what the Congress really stands for, because opinions have been ,N 
attributed to Congress leaders which they never entertained. Now, it is- 
true that if the Resolution which has been so ably moved by my friend 
Lala Lajpat Rai had been framed by me it would certainly have been 
differentlv worded. We should have omitted the word “present” which 
has been so much relied on by my friend the Honourable Mr. Jayakar but 
it did not pi’ove acceptable to some members of /the Nationalist Party. 
We reconsidered the whole situation and came exactly to the conclusion 
which vou, Sir, were pleased to announce as your ruling at the very begin¬ 
ning of the debate, namely, that the substance of the Resolution was 
whether or not the Statutory Commission should be co-operated with. 
The reasons did not matter. In fact every Party has its own reasons for 
the boycott; but so long as allYParties are agreed on the boycott it does 
not matter for what reasons. (An Honourable Member : “Or even if there 
is no reason”-! I do not for a moment mean to imply that the reasons 
advanced in this House are not good reasons or that they have been met 
bv anybody'who has so far taken part in the debate from the other side. 
What I mean to say is this, that thoughjthey have considerable force, yet 
the Congress goes much further and it is not concerned with this man 
or that man, with the constitution or the scheme of this Commission or 
any,other Commission. We take our stand upon the broad principle chat 
Parliament and the British public and the British Government hove no 
shadow of a right to force a constitution upon us against our own will. Sir, 
soVlong as India is held under complete subjection, as it has been all these 
years, undoubtedly Great Britain and her Parliament must be the sole 
arbiters of her destiny and can enforce their will upon the subject people 
at the point of the bayonet. But when you talk of giving even a measure 
of freedom to the subject nation, it is hypocrisy, it is dishonesty, to rely 
upon laws to which that people were no parties, to rely upon those laws, 
to restrict the limits within which such measure oh liberty is to be given. 

If you come to consider the question broadly, surely the proper thing to 
do is to approach it unhampered by any considerations whicli may arise 
from such laws or rules which have been intentionally passed year offer 
year to withhold what you pretend you are now giving. Now. Sir, Hie 
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■Congress stands to-day for complete independence. That is its goal. It 
was C in the year 1924 that I had the honour to move a Resolution asking 
for a round table conference. That was a Resolution which, was assented 
to bv all the parties and was carried in this House by an overwhelming 
majority. It asked that the round table conference should determine a 
system of full responsible Government for India. In 1923 again-1 had the 
1 honour to submit a Resolution, a very much modified Resolution, going 
into some detail, asking for what certainly was not full responsible gov¬ 
ernment. I made it clear at the time that it was not a Congress resolu¬ 
tion but that we had had to lower our demand considerably in order to 
attain the maximum of agreement between the parties. But I also 
“made it perfectly dear that it was in the nature of an offer to the Gov¬ 
ernment and that if the Government would not' accept it we would not. 
be bound bv it the next day. The Government did not take the opportunity 
that I offered. The sands'of time ran on and two years later we ; fi_nd' that 
all political pai'ties—when I say all parties I mean, all the parties that 
matter—in the country, the Muslim Teague, the Liberal Federation, the 
National Congress, the Sikh League, a very large section of the mercantile 
classes and of the non-Brahmans, the Trade "Union Congress and the Hindu 
Sabha—are all united now in the demand for full responsible government. 
Sir, with your permission, I shall read a very concise, statement of that 

- demand made by you only the other day in the .course of a press com¬ 
munique. What you said was: . , ‘ 

“I and my friends of the Congress have consistently maintained that the. question 

- of relations between Great Britain and India can paly be finally adjusted on the basts 
•Of India’s right to Dominion status being acknowledged .without any reservation and 

the method of giving effect to this decision being examined in some joint and equal 
-conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries.’,’ 

That certainly,, Sir, was the position when you made that statement. 
. But as I have said,, the sands of time run on. The Congress met and 
with due regard to..all that had happened, it definitely .and clearly laid 
down that its goal was complete independence.. By that, I stand, and 
I soy by that the whole country stands. , It. is true, that various constitu¬ 
tions have been suggested and various parties talk of Pominiom status, by 
which is understood the kind of Government, which prevails in -Canada, 
in South Africa,, in Australia - , and in the Free State of Ireland. Now 
I want it to be clearly understood that while . the , Congress stands, for 
-complete independence, it is fully, prepared to consult and. confer with 
all the other parties .concerned, including - the Government, as to the kind 
of constitution which is to be framed and, which,is suitable to the circum¬ 
stances. Now it is clear that-however complete the independence may 
be there must be some transition period and some transitory provisions 
to apply-to that period. When I say that all parties in India are agreed 
upon complete independence I .mean that when some, of them talk of 
Dominion-status, and things like that, all that is meant-by them is that 
" that would be only a kind of-transitional' constitution-in order to attain 
4° the goal of independence. Of course it- is difficult-to foretell what 
time it will take, how long the transition period will be; but .that there 
must be a transition period admits of no doubt, and it is from that point 
of view that we have agreed, or at least are trying to agree, to come 
to a-joint decision as to the nature of that" constitution. Now,; Sir, that 

emg the case, my Party has no desire whatever to consult any extraneous 
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body as to what the constitution is going to be except in so far as the 
interests of that body itself may be involved; and foi r that purpose we are 
ready to negotiate, we are ready to enter into arrangements for the protec¬ 
tion of British as well as any other interests that there may be m this 
_ country. But beyond that, I submit that we stand upon our 

1 00N ‘ right to complete independence. Now whether what I am ask¬ 
ing is ia thing that is merely fantastic or whether it is within practical 
politics is a matter which entirely depends upon the policj which the British 
Government employs. I will cite a passage from a very interesting and 
valuable treatise by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, till recently a very eminent 
authority and a great pillar of strength to the Government. He sajs in. 
the preface to his book called “The Indian Constitution”: 

“There are those who think that notwithstanding its many imperfections the 
present constitution should be given a fair trial, at any rate up to 1029. There are 
others who call for an earlier revision of it. There are yet again those who think that 
India must frame her own constitution. Whatever force there may be in any of these 
views, I am personally of opinion that the arguments which hold good to-day against 
a further advance will hold good equally in 1929. The real question is one of policy, 
and it is obvious that on such a question English and Indian opinion has differed in 
the past, is differing to-day, and I am afraid will continue to differ in the future.” 

I fully endorse that opinion, and I say that it is absolutely futile to' 
endeavour to> reconcile Indian opinion with English opinion. Our interests 
clash. We do not use the same words in the same sense: and promises 
which, bear one meaning to us are made with some other meaning in 
the minds of those wlio make the promises. Now, Sir, our position is 
that we are to gain our independence whenever it lias to come, in the 
near or the distant future, not by the laid of the British Government or 
through Parliament but by self-determination and by our own strength. 
That is the decision of the Congress. We are not for any feeble steps 
to be taken from time to time in order to lead at some unknown period 
to some kind of responsibility in Government. The recent events in 
India amply justify what I have been stating to the House. What do 
we see do-day? Parties that stood aloof entirely from all politics now 
taking an active part; parties which asked for reforms, small reforms, now 
standing upon their right to full responsible government. I say, Sir, 
that the time is near when all these parties will range themselves with 
the Congress in demanding complete independence. Now on these con¬ 
siderations it will appeal’ that we are not very much concerned with the 
controversy as to the constitution 'and the scheme of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission. But we fully agree in the criticism which has been made of 
that scheme, and in the reasons which have been advanced for rejecting 
it. My friends of the other parties have put their ease, and will put 
their case with lability and skill, and I do not see that I should be justi¬ 
fied in going over that ground and taking up the time of the House, 
but there is one incident which has occurred to me and which I should 
like to mention, and that is that not long ago Lord Birkenhead publicly 
expressed the opinion that the Commission would be composed of the 
best bi’ains of the Empire. Those are his words, “the best brains of the 
Empire”. But a study of the Act persuaded His Lordship to believe that 
he could only appoint Members of Parliament and that a Parliamentary 
Commission could only mean a Commission composed of Members of 
Parliament. Now, Sir. so far as regards the construction of the Act, I 
have read that section very carefully—section S4A—and I find that the 
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■F/ords used are, “persons to act as a Commission”. It was given to 
Lord Birkenhead to say that “persons” there means only Members of 
.Parliament. Well, with due deference to His Lordship 1 can only say 
• that an argument like this would not do credit even to a junior pleader 
in India. Then there is the Parliamentary Commission. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I think I have given the Honourable 
the Leader of the Congress Party sufficient indulgence. I hope he will 
mow conclude his observations. ' 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am very sorry, Sir, but I-will not take the 
time of the House at any great length. I have simply to refer to one 
other matter which I had forgotten, and that is the telegram received by 
the Bight Honourable Hartshorn, from the Leader of the Labour Party 
in Parliament. This is the telegram : 

‘^Reported here that if your Commission were successfully obstructed, a Labour 
“Government would appoint a new Commission on another and a non-parliamentary basis: 
As you know, the procedure now being followed has the full confidence of ,the Labour 
Party, and no change in tho Commission would be made.” 


Now this message, Sir, only moused feelings of amazement and also of 
some pity in my own mind,—amazement at the complete ignorance of 
the great ex-Prime Minister of conditions in India and pity at his imagining 
that he can influence Indian opinion by any number of threats. Now, 
Sir, for the thousandth time I declare in! this House that it does not matter 
to us in the least what the Labour Government or any other Government 
can do or will do, and we are not at all concerned with that. We now 
stand on our own legs. Governments which have hot paid attention to 
the lessons of history have invariably come to grief, to an igndminious end. 
and I have no doubt that what has not been accomplished by the states¬ 
manship of England will be accomplished by destiny and destiny and the 
people of India will add one more to the long list of fallen Empires. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : Sir, I have seen it stated that I lack political flair. I am 
prepared to plead guilty to that charge, particularly,, as I am not. sure 
what the correct flair in political matters is under - present conditions in 
India, and my doubts on this point have been intensified after I listened 
to the speeches of my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah last Thursday and 
of the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru this morning. Sir, I am a 
servant of the Crown and in that capacity I have served my Kino- and 
•my country for the best part of thirty -years (Applause), most loyally 
according to the dictates of my conscience. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “Who 
questions it; nobody doubts it”.) It is my loyalty to my country which 
has made me exert myself to the utmost during the whole of my service 
to try to secure for lier the-maximum advantage in the path of pro°ress 
in every direction. I make the statement in all sincerity and seriousness 
and I am sure that none of my friends opposite would question my "good 
faith in this'matter. It may be that on occasion I have failed to “secure 
my object either at all, or to the fullest extent desired by me - but then 
the decision has not always rested wholly with me. it may also be 
'that on occasion I may have erred in my judgment; but then 1 am onlv 
human and am liable to err as much as any other human behm. Never¬ 
theless, the fact-remains that I-yield to none of my friends opposite in 
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my solicitude for 1 the welfare of my country and its well-regulated progress 
in the path of self-government. 

It is because of the peculiar failing to which I have referred, that I 
have generally refrained from taldng part in political debates in this 
House. The present debate is, however, one of momentous importance 
to my country which at the moment is truly at one of the cross-roads 
of her destiny; and I am accordingly compelled to crave the indulgence 
of the House for a few minutes' hearing. Indeed, I feel strongly that 
I shall be failing in my dirty to my country and to my countrymen if 
on this occasion, when vital decisions are about to be taken. I refrain 
from appealing to my friends opposite not to take any action which may 
“ultimately jeopardise India’s real interests. 

In regard to the reasons which led the British Parliament to appoint 
a Parliamentary Commission to examine the working and development 
of self-government in India, I have no information which I can disclose 
"to this House other than what has been vouchsafed in. the utterances 
made in that Parliament or by high authorities in this country. I know 
that the decision of the British Parliament in the matter has led to a 
•considerable amount of resentment on the part of many of the leaders 
of political thought in this country, whose opinions I, for one, hold in 
great value. Nevertheless, I am one of those Indians who hold that 
under present conditions Parliament cannot divest itself of its responsibility 
in determining India.’s future; and I may say that a. member of the Labour 
Party in England, whose views have been quoted with favour in some 
of the Indian nationalist papers, lias stated that the principle is a common¬ 
place one which no one can dispute. Holding this view, as I do, I must 
in the present political conditions m India concede to the British Parlia¬ 
ment the final voice in laying down the procedure (An Honourable 
Member : “We do not.’’) for, the examination of the working and develop¬ 
ment of self-government in India and in determining the extent of progress 
in. this direction, though I know that my views on this point will not be 
acceptable to a large number of the non-official Members in this House. 
(Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “To nobody”.) I do not propose to discuss on this 
•occasion whether by the procedure which it has adopted Parliament has 
deliberately offered an insult or affront to my countrymen. The matter 
has already been discussed threadbare on the floor of this House and 
elsewhere. To my mind there can be no affront greater than the fact 
that we Indians are still incapable of making any serious effort to settle 
our internal diffei’ences, communal and otherwise. Eor this failing, some 
of our leaders of political thought are inclined to put the whole blame 
•on the present Government. The facts of history, however, largely dis¬ 
prove that statement, and I cannot help observing, tbougll with a con¬ 
siderable amount of pain, that we Indians have not yet succeeded in 
making'any serious effort to get rid of this fading and in devising such 
measures as may make for a gradual approximation to the ideal of a 
’harmonious Indian nation^ for I do feel that on our success in this direc- 
'tion depends largely the political progress of my country and the attain¬ 
ment of the goal of self-determination. I do not, however, propose to 
• dilate on this matter. I prefer to look at the question now before us 
from a more practical point of view. Even admitting that an insult was 
deliberately intended by the procedure adopted. I submit in all humility 
Ho some of the'leaders of political thought irv my country, including the 
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Honourable friends opposite, whether the action which they have taken',.' 
and for which they now want the approval of this House, in rejecting 
summarily the procedure of a Joint Free Conference is not likely to be 
detrimental to the best interests of India. The.wisdom of that action has: 
already been questioned by several speaker's who. have preceded me.;. I 
have seen it stated that the justification for that .action arose from the.' 
need for giving a lead to the country. My submission,is that the'matter 
is one of such vital importance to the country that the proper procedure' 
compatible with true ideas of democracy, should have been-just, the other, 
way; and I cannot help quoting, in this connection, the following passage 
from a letter from a member of the Congress Party in a provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council to the head of his Party in that province, the views contain¬ 
ed in which, though expressed in another connection, apply equally welt 
to the matter now under discussion. The quotation is as follows: 


"A Council member of the Congress Party, as I conceive the situation, is under - 
the obligation of a two-fold allegiance. No doubt he owes allegiance to the party to 
which he belongs, but he owes also an ulterior and larger allegiance to liis constituents—■ 
and it lias seemed to me at times that, the Congress people of the present generation 
are apt to think too much of the party-machine and too little of the voter,—the 
constituent, the man in the street as distinguished from the man on the dais. 1 am 
perhaps an old-fashioned Congressman; hut I think—and I have always thought 
during the last 20 years—that it is one of the main functions of the Congress to train 
up the people in the ways of democracy, and to me it appears as a total negation of- 
*fundamental principles of all democracy to take vital and far-reaching decisions 
without caring to ascertain the views of the constituencies.” 


I have little doubt in my < own mind that the reason for-the precipitate- 
action taken by certain leaders of political thought is that that action was 1 
conceived in a spirit of passion engendered by a feeling of affront to pride- 
arid. self-restraint and of ; consequent distrust of the British. Government." 
This aspect of the situation has been made abundantly clear in the speeches 
before, the House last Thursday by Lala Lajpat Kai and Messrs: Jayakar- 
and Jinnah. The problem- is, however, one, of such vital importance to 
the destinies of India that I must beseech my friends opposite not to allow 
themselves to be swayed wholly by passion nnA sentiment. It, would not' 
be. inappropriate for me to quote in this, connection what Lord Olivier, 
said m the House of Lords on the 24th, November, -1927. The- quotation 

IS l 


. “ 1 j n . d \ an * S! »y 1° me • ‘We have our own feelings of pridtf and sensitiveness’ I do 
not think they have other feelings of pride or other canons of sensitiveness than the- 
Enghshrneu We in <his country, if we are confronted with a Commiss”on that does 
not fulfil our own ideas as to the sort of Commission we should desire and if we 

v?,U l f r eSSCS hc , forG that Commission, do our best and run our heads Aminat a 
wall, if necessary, hut we do not give up without doing the best we can.” ' S ' " ' 


kh Honourable friends.Messrs. Jnyaknr and Jinnah have tried to establish 
from a construction of various documents that the present scheme of the 
Statutory Commission including the idea of a Joint n' f 8 1 

not, confer on the Indian representatives a compete ^ 

powers either in connection- with the invest gatfons or tho l * r 
proposals , to be'framed on the basis of those fnvesti-ariom NW Q' ? 
do not pretend to, possess the legal acumen or the forensic abri-v f S -ff 1 
of these learned gentlemen. - ■, . BIC at>1 ‘ity of either- 

A'. Jmnah.: Them -why do you do it 1 ? ’ - ‘ ' 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra: But even admitting all 
that they have said, I submit to them and to this House that the ques¬ 
tion deserves serious consideration .whether the method of collaboration on 
honourable and equal terms which the scheme provides, even though it is 
subject to certain limitations laid down by the British Parliament, cannot 
with sufficient good will on both sides be worked to India h material 
advantage. Sir John Simon and his colleagues have alreadv promised 
their sincerityland good will in the matter and I see no reason to question 
their good faith; and I doubt whether it is in the interests of our mother¬ 
land that some of our leaders of political thought should adopt an attitude 
of complete non ■possumus. Sir, I still hold that the road towards that 
goal which everyone of us Indians has in view lies through co-operation 
with the British Parliament. (Members of the Congress Pczrti/j'A“No.”) 
I believe that I am correct in stating that a similar opinion had been 
expressed in this House by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru just about seven years 
ago; and for my part I prefer still to adhere to his robust optimism of 
those days. 

t 

1 J I f 

, The Resolution befoi’e the House is a purely negative one and as such 
it shows poverty of resource whatever else it may express. If it is adopted 
by this House, the effect/ must inevitably be that India would lose the 
services > of some Of her most eminent sons for the evolution oi her poli¬ 
tical development. I trust that my friends opposite will not force us into 
this unfortunate position. Even admitting that there has been a lack of 
statesmanship on the part of His Majesty’s Government, or of the Treasury 
Benches, I submit, again in all humility, to my friends opposite that they 
should ponder seriously/before they decide to give the son of India who 
desires to write her history at some future day an opportunity for l'ecord- 
ing that statesmanship was equally lacking on the part of liis brethren 
and that at a time of crisis in her history, some of her eminent sons failed 
to come to her rescue because they allowed their passion and their senti¬ 
ment to get a mastery over their patriotism and their sagacity. For. Sir, 
in mv humble opinion true statesmanship and true patriotism consist in| 
the skilful handling of adverse circumstances, however adverse they may 
be, so as to get the best advantage for one’s country therefrom. The 
attitude of bitter pessimism which rvas so markedly prominent in some 
of the speeches in this House last Thursdav, will not help my Honourable 
friends opposite when their precipitate action on the present occasion is 
subjected to review of the future historian of India in a wholly dispassion¬ 
ate manner. For, have we /not got a Sanskrit proverb which runs: “ Yatne 
hriie yadi na siddhati ho’tra dosha” That, Sir, puts my point in a nut¬ 
shell. We, Indians, must not fail in our efforts to secure progress for 
our country—political and otherwise—even if the adverse circumstances 
under which we may be labouring are likely to make our efforts of no ere at 
avail. Even if their efforts fail wholly, our political leaders will still be 
free to take'such other action as the circumstances may then demand! 

Sir, in conclusion I would again implore my Honourable friends opposite 
in all sinceritv and humility and in the name of our poor motherland, not 
to pursue this negative Resolution but to try to establish contact with 
Sir John Simon as soon as possible and to secure for her the best advantage- 
out of what many of them may consider to be a thoroughly had business. 
I trust that none of my friends opposite wilT'Ynisunderstand me. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta.i’We fully understand you.' 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not ; my desire to 
thrust on them unpalatable advice and if any of my words has given offence 
to any of them (Members of the Congress Party: ‘‘No, no.”) ,1 offer 

them an, ample apology. 


Mr. Jamna&as, M. Mehta: Thanh you very much. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : You have done, your best. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: My sole object in making 
this speech has been to implore them to reconsider .the matter in the light 
■of calm, judgment. I can assure them( that this appeal is not' the outcome 
■of a slave mentality but is based on tne robust optimism of one . who dur¬ 
ing the best part of a quarter of a century has succeeded on several occa¬ 
sions in turning circumstances more adverse than my friends are now con¬ 
fronted with to some advantage of his country. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com¬ 
merce): Sir, I lise to support the Resolution that is before the House and 
to oppose the amendment of my friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. Prominent 
Amongst the colours in the background of the picture presented by the 
Secretary of State for India in the House of Lords about the third week 
•of November last, there were three main ones which I think are very perti¬ 
nent to the discussion to-day. The Secretary of State said that India need¬ 
ed British. arms to defend her, British officers to administer her and the 
'British navy to jirotect her., He further mentioned. Sir, the appalling 
•illiteracy of . the masses in India, and with a background of this nature he 
led their Lordships of the House of Lords to the conclusion which the Secre¬ 
tary of State wanted :V I. should have thought that these four grpunds by 
-themselves, admitted’’ as they are, by the Secretary, of State foK£lndia, 
•after 150 years of British rule in India, were sufficient reason, if any were 
required, for the inclusion of Indians, not in equal numbers, but in' a 
majority, on the Royal Commission that is now being discussed by the 
.House. • - ' ■ ■ • 


Sir, the Resolution before the House only demands equal, status and 
•equal rights for us. I would like to read to the House a small quotation 
from a speech made by Sir Charles Wood in 1861 when he moved the India 
'Council’s Act in the House of Commons:. ; 


“Tlie other day I found in Mr. Mill’s hook upon Representative’ Government a 
passage which I will, read—not, because I go its entire length, hut because it expresses 
in strong terms what I believe is in the main correct. Mr. Mill says, ‘Now if therB 
be a fact, to which all experience testifies, 'it is that when a country- holds another -in 
■subjection, the. individuals of the ruling people, who resort to the foreign country to 
make their fortunes are, of all others, those who most need to be held under powerful 
-restraint. They are always one of the chief difficulties of the government. Armed 
\\i l tho prestige and filled with the scornful over-bear mgri ess of the conquering 
ponsTbility^’ the fec!ings ins P lved lj y absolute power, without its sense of res- 


Sir Charles Wood,. Sir, quoted this in 1861,. and I submit with due 
■deference to the Secretary of State for India, that this, quotation applies 
to-day with greater force. . . ... 11 


It is admitted, Sir, that the opposition to the Commission comes from 
persons including many who are respected by Government, who' are re- 
•cogmsed as persons ..of bond fides, as persons of status, and as person 8 : 
with a stake m the country. The only, thing which -they have, in addition 
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'to all these, is robust patriotism and a been sense of statesmanship, from the 
joint of view of what is in the best interests of India. 

An Honourable Member: And also non-co-operation! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Non-co-operation will come if you per¬ 
sist in what you are doing. 

The question is, why do these persons, whose names have been men¬ 
tioned before now in this House several times during the course of the 
-debate, why do they adopt the attitude which they have taken? Is it 
•contended in any sei-iousness that they do it in sheer perverseness, or can 
it be said by any reasonable man that their sole aim and object, their 
main purpose in their attitude, is to humiliate the British Parliament for 
the sake of making them go back on what they have already decided. 
The only person who has till now alleged this is the President of the 
"European Association. But I expected him to know better. 

Painfully conscious as I am of all our present weakness and handicaps, of 
the helplessness of our people, and fully eXecognising the benefits of British 
rule as I do, I consider it, Sir, my duty to my country, and I also consi¬ 
der it my duty to the King Emperor and the British Parliament to say in 
unequivocal terms that the Commission as at present constituted is not 
acceptable to Indians. The question may be asked, what are the reasons? 
I will put before the House the reasons which led me to this resolute 
decision of mine. I look upon this Commission as a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the people in power in London to humiliate India, not only 
in the eyes of the world abroad, but also in the eyes of Indians themselves. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Why? No humiliation's intended. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; I will come to it in a second. You say 
no humiliation is intended We have had it from His Excellencv the 
Yicerov and several prominent persons. Sir, if there is no special signifi- 
•cance in the exclusion of Indians, why exclude them? Why persist in it? 

Sir Walter Willson: Because they are not Members of Parliament. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Why insist upon keeping Indians out? 
May I ask whether it is an effort to set up a new precedent to show to the 
world and to us. our inferiority? , 

•x 

* 

Sir Walter Willson: No, who suggested inferiority? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I ask if there is no significance about it, 
I ask Sir Walter Willson to tell'me why do you persist in it* 5 ’ (An Honour¬ 
able Member: “Who suggested inferiority?”) There it is. If inferiority 
is not meant or intended, if you are not wishing to set a precedent for some 
action in the future, why not meet the Indian sentiment? Does am body 
contend that section 84-A of the Government of India Act precludes Indians 
from being included (An Honourable Member: “No.”) If the Act per¬ 
mits it,—and we have had it from Lord Birkenhead, Lord Beading and 
Lord Olivier that this question of the constitution of the Commission troubl¬ 
ed these three great men,—two of whom are constitutional lawyers, for the 

u 2 
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last four years,—will my (Honourable friends on my left then concede that 
Indians are being .kept out of this Commission- on purpose,- and from a 

motive? " : v*,v- - ‘ f ' . . 

My time is limited and I will pass on to the,next-reason which is one- 
which primarily matters. We are told that the constitution of the^ Com¬ 
mission- is not likely to be changed, and the, .procedure • which has so fa 
been chalked out does not give Indians the fullest opportunities to bnng out 
the .Indian point of view, and to expose the, anti-Indian evidence that may 
-be put before the Commission. ■ ” J - - : 


Mr. President (to-an Honourable Member who Was reading: a, news¬ 
paper) : Order, order. This is not the.,place-for reading newspapers. . ) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The procedure devised will, . without 
doubt, prevent the Commissioners from benefiting from the experience and- 
great local knowledge of eminent Indians who should have been put on- it. 
May I ask whether it' is possible to expect, any assistance from such eminent 
Indians unless and until there is guaranteed to them equal status and equal 
rights? A great deal has been made of the procedure as put before u& 
after Sir John Simon’s arrival here. Two letters have been available to¬ 
ils. The first one contains, if I may say so',- with all- respect to that great 
and eminent lawyer, catch phrases of the nature bf “ Joint Free Conference 
on .“ free and equal terms,” and “ securing equal status ”. ' My Honour¬ 
able friends, Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Jayakar, have sufficiently' shown, and, 
I. submit, have proved, that there is nothing “ equal ” and nothing ‘‘joint 
about- the procedure indicated in this letter. But,, Sir, this letter also lets 
us into one further secret which I think should be-marked carefully. We 
were told, Sir, in the discussion in Parliament that the representatives of 
Indian Legislature will meet members -., of the. Joint Committee in 
London, and it would be like representatives of both Parliaments conferring 
with each other. What does Sir John .Simon’s letter, say? I read from 
the bottom of page 2 of the printed copy of the letter: 


“Before these decisions can be reached, the fnll process of which the present investi¬ 
gation is the first step, must be completed, including the opportunity for the views ox 
the Indian Legislature, amongst other bodies, being presented by delegates in London 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee.” 

The Indian delegation from here will be one of the several bodies which 
would be before the Joint Committee—other bodies representing the 
Muslim League, Congress? commercial bodies here and so on.- Where is 
the Parliamentary part about this? And what is the importance attached 
to representatives from this House? This has, as far as I know, been 
indicated for the first time by Sir John Simon and I have no hesitation 
in saying that there is an unmistakable mark of inferiority about this whole 
business. ; ‘ . 

Sir, we have beep asked why we gave the reply to Sir John Simon’s 
first letter so soon'as we did. I happened to he one—I do not know how 
many members were also of the same opinion—who saw certain friends 
of mine, on the morning ,of the day when the first letter of Sir John Simon 
was due to be available to us and we arranged amongst ourselves that none 
of us should be . in a hurry to rush to-the Press unless and until we had 
had the fullest opportunity and time to consider the letter. But when we 
got that letter at G o’clock it contained nothing that we did not know. 
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Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is the point. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I repeat, it contained nothing which 
-we did not know; and in spite of the contradiction of Sir John Simon, 
T would refer him to Major Graham Pole’s letter in the New Leader of 
London, which said that all this was settled in London in November, 
1927 ..... 

Sir Walter Willson; Do you prefer Major Pole’s word to Sir John 
:Simon’s ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Until and unless you prove to me that 
it is a lie, I will not overlook it. 

Sir Walter Willson: That is your mentality. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Of course it is my mentality. Major 
•Graham Pole is as much a gentleman as Sir John Simon - . . . 

Sir Walter Willson: I did not say that he was not. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tiudmrdas : All that I say is that Major Graham Polo 
lias said this .... 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer (Roliilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Pair a 1): May I say that a statement has also appeared over the 
signature of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in a New York newspaper anticipating 
-Sir John Simon which was widely reprinted in India? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Here is something more for you. Six' 
Walter Willson. Now, Sir, I should have thought that in view of the 
fact that the Commissioners are here only for a limited number of days, 
we would have been given credit for the courtesy which we extended them 
in making public our opinion at the earliest possible opportunity.' We felt 
that if there was any intention of meeting Indian public opinion, they 
should know what we felt,——and we all felt it unanimously—we were not 
one or two at the meeting where wo decided this at the earliest possible 
-opportunity. ^ But, Sir, Sir John Simon says, “Trust me.” The words 
he uses are: “When the Indian Members have learnt to have faith in my 
sense of.fairness.” .Now, Sir, nobody wishes to refuse Sir John Simon 
all that is . due to his eminent career and to the great sacrifice which he 
has made in taking up this work .... 

r t 1 , 

, Sir Walter Willson.: Except that you prefer to believe Major Graham 
Pole, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I prefer to do nothing of the sort. I 
-am putting before the House the views of both parties. You mav believe 
what suits you, Sir Walter. 

Sir, I might be quite prepared to put myself completely in the hands 
of Sir John Simon if I was looking after my own interest. I am my own 
master there. (Mr. K. Ahmed made an interruption which was inaudible-). 
Will Mr. K. Ahmed please wait a little? Sir, where the fate of thirty- 
three crores of people is concerned, I venture to submit to Sir John Simon 
himself, whether it is right to ask for personal trust and to depend upon 
mere chance, and agree to the inquirv? I wish Sir John Simon all success, 
•and health in the task which he has set before himself. But should 
anything unforeseen happen, Sir, what happens to the trust which Sir 
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John Simon asks of us. Sir, is the fate of thirty-three cfores of people- 
to be decided on personal trust? I believe this aspect is being overlooked' 
completely. If 'Sir John Simon means what these catch phrases convey, 
surely, Sir, he can draft a more explicit letter easier and earlier than 
many on this side of the House. 

Sir, we are told that all parties in the British Parliament are agreed 
on the constitution of this Commission- This may be quite true. At the-' 
moment it threatens to be but too true. But I say, Sir, and I say it 
deliberately, that it is most unfortunate. It makes us in India feel that 
where it is a question of interest between India and England, we may 
expect little from any in England. I wish, Sir, to pay my personal 
tribute to Colonel Wedgewood for the bold stand he took up for India- 
in the House of Commons, and his name will go down to posterity for 
this. He said both in tho House of Commons and in the historic. letter 
which he wrote to Lala La.jpat Bai .... 

Mr. President: I would ask the Honourable Member to conclude his 
observations now. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I will, Sir, in a minute or two- Siiy 
one cannot help being struck by the thoroughness with which the Con¬ 
servative Party under the lead of Lord Birkenhead has sought to di-ive 
a nail, and a big one too, into the coffin of the aspirations of ’ India; 
(An Honourable Member: “No, no.”) You may say “No, no”, but it 
is-a fact. I am afraid, Sir, they have sought to drive a big nail. All. 
that helpless India says is: “Man proposes and God disposes”; we will', 
wait and watch. India expects every man at this juncture, Sir, to do his 
duty (Hear, hear), and not to give way, despite all fears, all threats and 
all (An Honourable Member : “All favours”) indications of being put to 
the greatest test. I have no doubt, Sir, India would come out right, and 
I say India will come out right. (Applause). r 

Sir Hari Singh G-our (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I have listened to the debate on Thursday and this morning, 
and,, Sir, studying the situation, as I have been doing) 
to the utmost of my ability and power, I find three clear-cut but equally 
divergent views expressing themselves from three wings of this •House- 
We have in the first place my friends Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar speaking in unmistakable terms that they are not for 
a Commission whatever may he its composition and procedure. They 
stand firm, on the .principle of self-determination and that policy of pelf- 
determination repudiates the Parliamentary agency for. the revision and 
expansion of the. constitution of India-. That,' Sir, ‘j s the. position of the- 
right wing of this House- (Honourable Members on'the Congress Party 
Benches : ‘‘They are right”. Some other Honourable Members: “They 
are wrong.”) We have now, Sir, an intermediate position represented by 
the Kesponsivists who recognise the Parliamentary: agency, .but demand 
equality of treatment as regards the status and power of our representatives 
m any constitutional machinery devised by Parliament. That is, Sir; 
so far as I have been able.to understand, the position on this side of the 
Plouse. We have,. Sir, on the benches opposite a third view expressed, 

nmely, of unconditional and unqualified co-operation (An’ Honourable 
member-. Surrender.”) with the Commission and the- policy that the.- 
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Government may enunciate from time to time. Now, Sir, so far as tiie 
Resolution is concerned, if I have understood the words that fell from your 
lips,' namely, that the two outstanding questions upon which this House 
has to decide are, first, not to have anything to do with the Royal Corn- 
mission or non-co-operation—words which have been echoed and repeated 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru—then I submit that we, the Nationalists, stand 
somewhat in an ambiguous position because, while we are not for absolute 
non-co-operation, we are equally not for an unconditional co-operation. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. Will the Honourable Member tell me- 
..on whose behalf he speaks? 

' Sir Hari Singh Gour: speak, Sir, on behalf of myself (Laughter) and 

I.submit that so far as my own position is concerned I am not for complete 
non-co-operation nor for complete co-operation. I am a Responsivist and 
I stand for conditional co-operation, and it is in that view and in that 
spirit that S I have tabled my two amendments and I explained to the- 
House, Sir, that that is the position! which .this .House must take. That 
is the position which I submit would be consistent noth the status and* 
dignity of Members of the Indian Parliament. 

Now, Sir, I ask this House one question. A great many remarks have- 
been made against the personalities of the Commission and against the- 
procedure. (Some Honourable Members: “No, no. No remarks.”) I . 
am glad to hear that. A great many comments have been made upon the' - 
constitution of the Commission and its procedure. I ask Honourable 
Members one question. I ask them to read the words of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter‘.of England .given in the House of Commons in which he has 
explained in clelu' and unmistakable terms the policy of the Government of 
Great Britain in regard to the future development _ of the constitution of 
this country. . I read from page 2295. I ask Honourable' Members! of 
this'House to carefully consider and weigh the words of the Prime Minister 
becau'se they embody the promise and committal of the British -Govern¬ 
ment as-regards their future policy towards India. Speaking of the co¬ 
operation of Indians with the Statutory Commission, Mr. Baldwin said •- 

"Let. Indians dismiss from their minds any thought of inferiority. They will bo 
approached as friends and as equals. But the responsibility of Parliament ‘remains 
and no procedure which suggests that that responsibility can be formally shared with 
the representatives of another Parliament will really advance the inquiry.” 

Now, Sir, two propositions are perfectly clear from this statement. One 
is that the British Government stands committed to the agency of Parlia¬ 
ment, to its machinery, as the sole machinery for the expansion of the 
constitution of India, and those who repudiate the authority of; Parliament 
to legislate for India, have; I submit, no place in this House and have 
no right to,criticise the Commission because'they are against the funda¬ 
mental principle that the British Government has any right to legislate 
with regard to the constitution of India. I understand that position. It 
is a perfectly intelligible' position. They Btand for self-determination. 
They say that India will work out her own salvation, but how she is/going 
to work out her own salvation I know not- I am an old man. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Goswami has told us that a long and bitter struggle 
is in front ’of us. (A?? Honourable Member: “He is right.”) Yes, Sir. 

I see-that long and bitter struggle, but I will not live to see the day of 
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liberation dawn upon this country after that long and bitter struggle. I 
am;a man of peace and I want to obtain the liberation of my country if 
possible by treaty, if necessary by compromises and concessions, and wlien 
I see a sign in the British Parliament to respond to my wishes, surely I 
should be guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to my country and to myself 
if I were to, spurn the opportunity, offered to my country of advancing 
its cause and furthering its progress. It is in that spirit, it is with that 
object in view that I consider the Besolution as moved by my Honourable 
friend Lala Lajpat Bai (Some Honourable Members: "Leader!”) and 
the amendment are more or less out of place. Let me explain the posi¬ 
tion very clearly. Lala Lajpat Bai says that the present constitut'd! of 
the Statutory Commission is unacceptable. My Honourable friend, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, has; pointed out that the word "present” has • got 
into its place here on account of the intervention of the Nationalists and 
that he is against the Statutory Commission, present, or future, ■this or • 
•different. That, I submit, -is uncompromising 'hostility to all Statutory 
Commissions; but judging from the proposer of the'Besolution, that is-not 
his point of view. His point of view is that he is prepared to accepb/the 
Commission if he is assured of equality. ' That' equality, I submit," has 
been guaranteed by the British Parliament, by the Prime Minister of 
England,' and if We have not got that equality, if Sir John Simon’s letter 
j y jr does not rise equal to the. occasion, our complaint is not, against 
' ' ' Sir John Simon but against the Prime Minister of England, and 

1 submit.the time arid 1 occasion will arise whom the Honourable .the 
Leader of this House will ask this House to appoint' a Committee to colla¬ 
borate. and co-operate with 'the Boyal Commission, when we, shall give 
expression to our feelings that unless that Committee is given equal rights 
with the Boval Commission, we shall refuse' to .co-operate. , That is,the 
time and that would be the occasion .when we shall be -in a position;to 
insist upon the fulfilment of the promise given by the Prime Minister-of 
England from the floor of the House of Commons. This is neither the 
time nor the occasion for it, and those who want. the Commission hut at 
the same time want equality cannot possibly, I . submit, vote down the 
■Commission. The two things would be a contradiction 1 in terms and I 
challenge any Honourable Member to consider and see how it is possible 
for them to destroy the Commission and then get' equality. So far,as 
I am concerned, my position is perfectly clear 'and has .always, .been. 
I cannot repudiate the authority of the British Parliament to legislate 
for India.' ' As a humble student 'of law I have' learnt the history of the 
•constitutional evolution of India. We have in the first place an auto¬ 
cratic King. ' The power of sovereignty is then transferred to Parliament 
and it is in that right that the British Parliament exercises its power over 
India. By the Act of 1919,' it-has parted with the attributes of' some of 
its sovereign powers to this Parliament, and I hope that in the near 
future by its other Act more powers and privileges will he substantially 
transferred to the peoples’ representatives in this House. Therefore, I 
submit that the power which vests in the British Parliament has to be 
transferred to this House. And who can transfer them? Not ourselves 
here but the British Parliament, and consequently the British Parliament 
appointed its accredited agents to come to this country and to report 
to it the result of its investigation and conclusions. . I submit therefore 
)t becomes us as men who have a stake in. the country, as men who 
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understand the constitutional position of our own country 
and of England, and as men above all who know our 
strength and weakness not to exaggerate our importance but to 
stand firmly and say, "You have assured us equality, equal position and 
power. Give us that equality and we are your men”. That, I submit 
is the position which Members on this side of this House should take, and 
I venture to ask my Honourable friends on the other side to consider their 
position because nothing would be gained by a -wholesale boycott of the 
Statutory Commission because they cannot be made the pivot of their 
•attack. If they have any grievance at all, it is against the British Par¬ 
liament of which the Statutory Commission are merely the accredited 
agents who are out here to do their duty. What would you have done 
if as Honourable Members of this Assembly you had gone to England as 
the Statutory Commission appointed by the Indian Legislature, and suppose 
-that all the shops were closed and all the houses made unavailable to 
you when you landed at Dover? Would you not have said to yourself, 
"I am doing my duty. If these fellows have got any grievance at all it 
is against the Legislative Assembly that has appointed us.” And I say 
the same thing to my Honourable friends here. If they have any 
grievance it is against the historic fact that the British Parliament is the 
master,of the situation. That is the stem reality of which we have to 
(take note. , 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What do you want to do? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I will answer that in half a second. If we really 
want to do our duty by our country we should stand up and ask the British 
Parliament to make good their premise given by the Prime Minister of 
England on the floor of the House that the Committee to be constituted 
to co-operate with the f Statutory Commission would have equal rights and 
status. 

Mr. M. A. r Jinnah: Does the Honourable Member say that they have 
got it now? 1 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I say they have not. But I say you can' get it, 
and you cannot get it if you destroy the Commission, because the Commis¬ 
sion and the Committee are two different things and the one has nothing 
io do with the other. That is what I submit. The whole of this discus¬ 
sion is proceeding upon false issues. The Resolution says, we do not want 
the Commission- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: As at present constituted. 

Sir Hari Singh. Gour: My friend Pandit Motilal Nehru says, "We do 
not want this Commission at all, as at present constituted or not consti¬ 
tuted. We do not want any Commission.” My friend Mr. Jinnah says, 
"No, my position is more diluted. (Laughter.) I want the Commis¬ 
sion but not as at present constituted”. 

Mr- M. A. Jinnah: Quite right. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 ask Mr. Jinnah, if you do not want the Com¬ 
mission as at present constituted .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah.: That is the Resolution. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: But that is not the purpose. As you, Sir, have 
pointed out, -and as Pundit Motilal Nehru has pointed out, the question 
which is before this House is "Co-operation or non-co-operation”. 
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(Applause.) Well, Sir., I will sum up in three sentences.' If you are for 
non-co-operation and for the policy of self-determination, you are perfectly 
logical but you have a long way to go. If, on the other hand, you are 
for conditional co-operation, for a policy of conciliation and of give and 
take, then you cannot vote for the main proposition, for the very simple- 
reason that that policy postulates that you want- a Statutory Commission 
with an Indian Committee possessed of equal, status and power to 
co-operate with it. And so far as those two aspects are concerned, after 
all the heat and dust of the two days’ debate and after all the vehemence- 
and anger which has been spent upon this question, I am perfectly certain- 
that when the time comes good sense; common sense, will prevail. 
(Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir,> I am very- 
glad to have the opportunity of rising at this momenta because though- 
there is much in Sir Hari Singh Hour’s speech with which I could not 
entirely agree, I am fully in agreement with one statement he made, ■ and 
that is, that the question before the House to-day is the old question of co¬ 
operation or non-co-operation, the choice between a barren negative and 
positive action for the good of India. I regard the decision that is to be¬ 
taken to-day as one of very great importance to the future of the Indian’ 
constitution and, in particular, to the future of this Assembly.'What is the - 
position we find? Ten years ago this Legislature was not in existence this 
Assembly was not in existence. To-day the British Parliament holds.out 
a sisterly hand to the Indian Parliament and asks the Indian Parliaknent 
to co-operate with her in taking a guiding part in the decision as to India’s 1 
future constitution, and Lala Lajpat Bai gets up and asks' us to reject it. 
Westminster holds out a hand to Delhi, and Lala Lajpat Bai asks us to spurn 
it, and to spurn it in the name of the old, barren policy of non-co-operation I 
(Lala Lajpat Rai: “It is the hand of the mailed fist”.-) Lala Lajpat Bai' 
'began his speech on a note that has not been absent from other speeches. Ha 
said he had no faith in the British Parliament or in the British Government, 
or in anything that the British offer in this question of India’s future consti¬ 
tution. May I remind Lala Lajpat Bai that faith removes mountains,' and 
that little faith or the absence of faith makes mountains out of molehills- 
(Hear, hear frdm the Official Benches). I shall deal a little later with my. 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar, but I would ask Mr. Jayakar to consider 
whether, if be were to take off those spectacles of mistrust he would not 

. 1 some °f the molehills that he thought he saw were merely flaws 

m lus glasses. . - 


Mr. M. R Jayakar (Bombay City,: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Will- 
my Honourable friend preach that Sermon to Sir John Simon, that he. 
shoukl have more faith m his Indian colleagues. (An Honourable Member r. 
luey are not glasses with a flaw but crystal glasses.”) - ' " ' 

SHn^ E °r n0Utabl li Si ! Basil Blackett: I think it has been said by Mr. 

Lat the British Parliament has shamefully, flouted the 

thSoSlT' Si 1 ? ecW ] on ’ ° f 1917 ■ ■ That is the sort of statement 
not W Mwr ^ even for rhetorical purposes. It is quite simply 
S Co'* ( Tl.is Ac° 1,r M ¥ em * er: “Meetly true. Whv not true”?) Why 
Official BeiSesf yW ^ falsehood (Hear, hear from the 

•). You, Sir, the fiist elected President'of the Assembly 
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sitting in that Chair are evidence of its falsehood (Hear, hear from the 
Official Benches). My Honourable friend, Lieutenant Sardar Mohammad 
Nawaz IChan, is evidence of it,-—an officer holding the King’s Commission, 
educated at Sandhurst, and now adding; a welcome new note to our deliber¬ 
ations here in his manly and modest speech. (Hear, hear from the Official 
Benches), on which I should like to congratulate him. (An Honourable 
Member-. “What docs his presence signify”?). His presence signifies that 
the voice of a large number • of people that is not generally heard in this 
House is beginning to be heard. (An. Honourable Member: “Whose 
voice”?). Sir, I ask those who are listening to me to-day to realize that 
it is not only on that side of the House that the question that we are dis¬ 
cussing arouses deep emotion. I am one of those who believe that it is 
absolutely essential in the interests not only of India, not only of Great 
Britain, not only of the British Empire, but in the interests of the whole 
world that success should be achieved in the effort that is being made to 
solve at the same time a double problem,—the problem of the introduction 
and establishment of self-governing institutions in India and the problem 
of the relations between the races of the East and of the West (Hear, hear 
from the Official Benches). I ask those who are listening to me here to-day 
to listen to me as one who has during his period of service in India done 
his best to forward the growth of Parliamentary institutions in this country, 
One who has never in good or ill fortune lost the faith that is in him, has 
never listened to the voice of the pessimist, saying that it is without possi¬ 
bility that the experiment should succeed (Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar : “We 
are not pessimists”.) One who even to-day still cling3 to the skirts of the- 
vision of a free, self-governing, single, united India, a contented partner 
in the British Empire. (An Honourable Member: “Equal partner.”) 
And what has happened since 1917? The Declaration of 1917 was followed by 
the Act of 1919. That Act established the general frame-work of a constitu¬ 
tion which was to be set up in this country and opportunities were to be given 
during a period of ten years for that general frame-work to be tested and 
for the machinery to be set working and improved in order that in ten yearB 
the question of further changes might be considered. My friend" Sir 
Bhnpendra Nath Mitra has been Working hard during those ten years, trving 
to improve that machinery, to make the 'machinery work, to adjust it and 
to settle it and make it productive of good for India, He has been a better 
Swarajist than the whole lot of the Congress Party put together. (Applause.)' 
When vou 'have built a new factory, how much nearer would you get to- 
productive results if immediately the factory is built, before the machinery 
is properly installed, before it has been adjusted, or is really going and’ 
before experienced workmen have been trained to work it, you set to work to 
pull down the facade of- the building in order to put up a more ambitious 
or pretentious one? That is what our friends of the Congress Party have 
been trying to do. (Some Honourable Members : “No”.) . And while doing 
that, they have been trying to thwart those who have been trying to work 
the 'machinery, they have been doing their very best to prevent the machinery 
from working. ^ They have done more than anybody else to retard the pro¬ 
gress of Swaraj in India (Applause.) I claim, for all on this side—I claim 
for myself that I myself have been n far.better Swarajist than the lot of 
them. (Applause.) ^ If Honourable 'Members doubt it, let them compare 
their record with mine (Applause.) And now the Statutory Commission 
has arrived here, and what do we find? We find efforts made once again - 
to restart the old, barren non-co-operation movement with all its appalling 
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-results. Sin, if the veriest die-hard had set out to try and demonstrate his 
favourite thesis in regard to India, he, could not have staged a more suitable 
production than has been staged by, the leaders of Indian opinion in the 
last month. We really are getting to a Gilbertian situation. The British 
Parliament is saying to India “We insist on your developing self-governing 
institutions; we are going to do our best to help you to establish them’’,' 
and the leaders of the Party, that claims' to represent Indian opinion say 
“We will not have self-government and we will not help you to give it.’’ 
{An Honourable Member: “We are not going to get a gift.”) Sir, ; I agree, 
•self-government cannot be given. (Applause.) It must be taken—either 
without the help of those who offer it by revolution or with.their help .by 
•evolution. We stand for self-government in India, by evolution, and what 
do the Honourable Members stand for? There is a dangerous resemblance 
in the situation with which we are faced to-day with the condition of India 
at the beginning of 1924 when the Swarajist Party arrived in this House 
in the full vigour of its barren creed. And what happened "after March 
1924? Mr. Jinn ah said the other day that he was not going to be fooled. 
Mr. Jinnah was fooled in 1924 and he publicly confessed the fact in 1925. 
(Applause.) Speaking on a debate on that • oc&asion, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas on the debate on the Indian Finance Bill said some words which 
I think lie would have been wiser to have repeated to-day than to have token 
the line-which he did take. These are his words : 

I have been told—we have heard it before now and I am .sure, every Member of thiB 
House wauls it that what we aim at is bloodless'revolution and peaceful evolution. 
I heard from some Honourable Member the other day that that-is our goal. May I 
ask, fair, « m order to attain these, namely, peaceful evolution with bloodless revolu- 
tion, it is too much to ask that statesmanship of. the very highest quality he exercised 
ana also patience and self-control? May I appeal to the House- in the interests of 
India to exercise these and consider the Finance Hill on its merits?”. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; I stand by every word that has been 
quoted by my Honourable friend, and I maintain'that my speech of to-day 

is quite'consistent with'those words. ' ", ■ . ■>*•' 


The Honourable Sir Basil,Blackett; I would ask him to substitute for 
the Resolution the amendment which has been moved' by Sir • Zulfiqar 
Ah Khan and consider it on its merits. I would ask him to consider on 

its merits the procedure suggested by Sir John Simon in his letter to the 
viceroy. , . ■ , : • ■ 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; It.will not apply at all. - , 

witif^w n °rf ble Sk BaSil B1 ? ckett: Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas quoted 
like to quote P him Se ' V ° Vds of Colonel Wedge wood. ' I should alsc 


,, Sir_Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I correct the Honourable Member 
him. }mg tlm I neVGr quotec * Colone l Wedgewood at all. I only referred to 


The Honourable Sir. Basil Blackett: 
generally safer. . 


I propose to quote him. 


which i*. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Bo not put it in my mouth.. 
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The Honourable Six Basil Blackett: This is a quotation from an article* 
•written by Colonel Wedgewood in a Labour paper in 1924. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Quote his latest. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: These are his words: 

“As Mi. Safyaniuiti attacks me, let me tell him that I am coining to this reluctant 
conclusion that lie and hi s party are afraid of democracy; that they are against the 
extension of the franchise, against the untouchable workers, against the starving' 
tenants, against giving powers and lesponsibility to the common people of India, As 
their money comes, from the landlords and capitalists they are afraid. They want 
themselves to govern India; they do not want the common people of India to govern 
themselves. If this is not so,'let them drop their tomfool non-co-operation (Laughter), 
and tell us exactly what they need to make real freedom safe.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah: Lived lie has changed his views how! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: That is due to your policy? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Mr. Jinnah walked into Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s parlour in 1924. (Laughter.) By some miracle he escaped 
then. But if I can judge by his speech, which he delivered the day before 
yesterday—I do not want to misunderstand it though I shall be glad if I 
have misunderstood it—he thinks that this is a matter of principle which 
means, as far as I can see, that he has now not only walked into Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s parlour but has been swallowed whole. (Laughter.) Per¬ 
haps I had better use a more euphemistic phrase and say that he has been 
assimilated by Pandit Motilal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: All I can say is this that the Honourable Member 
is completely misrepresenting what I said. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am very glad indeed to know that 
I am misrepresenting Mr. Jinnah. If that is so, I cannot for the life of 
me see how he can reconcile his position until the intention to vote for 
this purely negative Resolution. If his position is that of Sir Hari Singh. 
Gour, I can understand it; but if it is not so, then it is perfectly obvious 
that Mr. Jinnah has been assimilated by the spider. (Laughter.) 

Now, what is the position that faces us here? I refuse to think SO 1 
lowly of the intelligence of any Member of this House as to believe that he 
realty thinks that India would have a better opportunity of taking her 
share in forwarding the constitutional problem at this juncture if seven 
spokesmen of India were nominated by the Government of India to a Royal 
Commission of any sort than if the Central Legislature is given the oppor¬ 
tunity of electing seven spokesmen of India to speak for it on equal terms, 
for I maintain that the terms are equal (Members of the Congress Party: 
“No, no’’), with the Commission appointed by the British Parliament, 
I cannot believe that that is the position which the Honourable Member 
takes. What, then, is his object? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: That is the question. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do not worry about it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Either this Commission is going 
to function with the help of the legislative Assembly or it is going to func¬ 
tion without the help of it. ‘ " ' • 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Then why worry ? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil'Blackett: If the Legislative Assembly reject! 
the opportunity of working with the Statutory Commisison, if the Legis 
lative Assembly refuses to accept the hand held out by the British Parlia¬ 
ment, if the Legislative Assembly refuses to treat itself as a; P.arliamenl 
although the British Parliament is treating it as such ( Members of tin 

■ Congress Party : “No”), if the Legislative Assembly takes thai 

step, then it is not the Statutory Commission that is going to sufter. 

I come to Mr. Jayakar. Mr. Jayakar last November, if I may .say.so, 
-showed both political sagacity and political courage. I know something oi 
the tyranny of which he complained which has led him ’ into rather differ- 

■ ent company at the moment. 

Mr. M. E,. Jayakar: I never made any complaint. I simply mentioned 
the fact. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member complain¬ 
ed of the tyranny of the pressure of public opinion. ' I have no objection to 
.party discipline. But I hope that some of my Hindu friends will forgive 
me if I say to them that the sort of tyranny that is in question there, which 
prohibits liberty of thought and liberty of conscience, is absolutely incom¬ 
patible with the development of democratic institutions in India. . Mr. 
..Jayakar complained that for three months he had held out the olive branch, 
.and for three months. Government had taken" no action. I can assure him 
that if he feels that he was not supported as he, should have been from 
-the Government side I am extremely sorry, but it is not fair to say that it 
was merely'constitutional pedantry which prevented the Government from 
making an announcement which could only be made by the Stalmory Com¬ 
mission, and which was entirely outside the competence of the Government 
.of India or the Secretary of State, ah'announcement which depended entirely 
.upon the decision taken by the Statutory Commission, 1 and which was not 
even adumbrated in the minds of the Statutory Committee until after they 
had reached Bombay. Mr.' Jayakar, however, is clearly not happy in the 
policy 'of absolute negation. He said again'and again that he does not 
want to bang or to bolt the door. Now let me draw’ the attention of the 
House to the terms;of the llesolution and amendment that are before us. 
The llesolution is a blank negation. This House will not have anything 
•to do in any shape or form with the Statutory Commission. {An Honour- 
j able Member :■ “As at present-constituted. ”) There is no likebbood of its 
being changed. , {An Honourable Member : “We don’t want it to be 
changed’'.). But what .does the amendment say? The amendment say: 

- . . !, n 

“This Assembly is o£ opinion that'the procedure put forward by the Iiidian 
•.Statutory Commission merits the favourable consideration of this Assembly.” ■ ^ 

That is not. a statement that this Assembly should unconditionally^ co¬ 
operate with the Statutory Commission.' It is a statement that'the pro¬ 
cedure put forward in Sir John Simon’s letter merits the .favourable .con¬ 
sideration of this Assembly. In that letter there is a proposal that, if ton 
matters of procedure any Members are in doubt, they should have a v/ar- 
fectly frank and open discussion with the .members of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission in regard to that procedure..... ’ ^ 

Mi. M. A. Jinnah: Anything else? 
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Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Supposing this is unsatisfactory, 
they can take, if they want to, their negative decision later; but why, I 
suggest, be in a hurry to take it now. The spider may oe hungry, but 
why should the fly be in such a hurry? (Laughter.) 

Diwan Chaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan): Do you mean 
to say that you are sure of a majority to-day 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not see why the victim should 
ibe in such a hurry to commit himself to a blank negative when b\ voting for 
±lie amendment. 

Mr. M.' A. Jinnab: Because he will suffer less by siding with this side 
rfchan with your side. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: When by voting for the amend- 
.ment he will simply keep the door open, which as Mr. Jayakur has said 
was the purpose which he has had in mind all the time and which he still 
.has in mind. (An Honourable Member : “No.”) As 1 understood Mr. 

• Jayakar, his political sagacity still urges him to keep the door open, but 

.his patriotism has led him to a different conclusion. (Laughter.) Sir, 
patriotism, unsupported by political sagacity, has done more damage in the 
world than probably most of the vices that exist. I suggest to Mr. Jayakar 
rthat he should join his political sagacity and that political courage which 
.he has shown and on which I wish to compliment him, and his patriotism— 
.all three together—and continue to keep the door open by voting for this 
.amendment. ?’ • 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. (Sidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, my 
reason for joining in this debate is because it has a vital bearing on the 
minority communities of India (An Honourable Member: “Millions”) one 
of which I have the honour to represent in this House. My friend, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru attempted to have a joke at the expense, of the Anglo-Indian 
community. I may tell him that his joke has fallen flat because the 
quarter million people (Domiciled Common’ty) whom I represent are 

• educated cent, per cent, and make a very big hole in the 2 million electors, 
half of which represents his side of the House. But, Sir, the issue before 

. this House, .as has been frequently pointed out by previous speakers, is 
-one of co-operation versus non-co-operation with the Royal Statutory Com- 
m'ssicn. . I shall not touch on the number of charges brought by the Mover 
of this Resolution against the Government, nor will I emulate Mr. Goswami 
in the satire and invectives which were the cream of-his elocution; nor 
shall I follow Mr. Jinnah in the dramatic warning he gave to the Govern¬ 
ment; nor will I touch on those points and issues already so fully dealt 
with by the other speakers. I shall come straight to’ the point and ask 
my friends on the other side of the House, why did they show such undue 
haste-in rejecting Sir John Simon’s offer? Let us trace the history of 
this Commission for the last three months and the activities of the opposi¬ 
tion in connection with it. When its personnel was announced on the 
■ 9th November by His Excellency the Viceroy, my fr'ends on the other 
side toured the length and breadth of India rousing the people to boycott 
this Commission ns being a deliberate insult and affront to India. That 
was a constitutionally correct activity on their port. The Commission duly 
-arrived. Sir John Simon issued his pronouncement which gave to them 
inore than what they originally wanted and which they, to-day deny .gives 
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them equality of status. They treated this document with contempt;. 
Why did they show such undue haste .in submitting their reply ? Had they' 
the voice of India behind that refusal? Did they go to the country as’- 
was done for the boycott mandate and ask if whether; it r accepted Sir 
John Simon’s offer or rejected it, i.e.; obtain.-the voice of India or were they 
afraid to go to the country fearing that the offer made by . Sir John Simon 
would be accepted as satisfying the needs of the 'country? In the' face 
of this absence of appeal to the country, my friends opposite' me say that 
they represent the voice of India and so they rejected the' offer. : Let me 
go a little further and ask—shorn of all your loud ; talking, your idle- 
threats, your arrogant assumption as representatives of, India, ” arid 
shorn of all camouflage—I ask, with a few honourable exceptions, whom 
do you, sitting on the opposite benches; really-represent?- •• • i ' .. 

Mr. B. Das: Whom do you 1 represent ? 

Lieut.-Col. H. A... J. Gidney: I will, ask my friend Mr. Das whether - 
he represents the voice of India? Does he represent the voice of India?' 
{An Honourable Member: “He represents the voice of Indian India”') 
Do. the. Swarajists and the opposition represent ■ the 80 millions or the 
major part of the Muslim community? True.,you have Mr.' Jinnah on 
your s.de. But does Mr. Jinnah represent the Muslims in the three im¬ 
portant Muslim provinces of India? • " 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Do you represent them? ., . % 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I should like., to ask mv friend Mr.. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, the President of the last 1927. Congress and which has 
been called the “Srinivasa Iyengar Congress”—when out of the 3,500 people- 
present only 100 of these were delegates from other parts of India, whether - 
he or that Congress, represented the voice of Ind'a? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: No. 


• _ r ’ ■ 

t f^Ut.-Oolone 1 H. A. J. Gidney: “Bather India” represents “Father - 
ndia only.. (Laughter).. I shall not bandy w’ords with him as I have- 
no quarrel with him. Again I ask the opposite benches do they represent 
the depressed classes of India? Mi’. Bajah has shown that they do not. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: We,have a reply yet to that. 


L^ut.-Coionel H. A. J. Gidney: Again, 
million Ind an Christians in India? 


do you represent the six - 


Yes Pa c n crtMnh akUr *** Bh&rgaVa ( Amb ala Division: Non-Muhammadan) r 

Christian*. ^° l0nel E ' A ‘ Gidney: You don% Y ™ are not an Indian 

pres P ntlLS! akUr BhaW * : «« =* constituents and I re- 

a R a^iTnd^SSsri^* l f UpP ° 8e we must-include you 

communities in India ■e rr ' CT ns-, do:you represent the minority 

{An Honourable Member "Yes" Anglo-Indian; European,- Jews, etc.?' 

member. Yes .—I suppose the Mother India part 
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of it? (Lalighter.) Lastly let me ask do you represent the 60 millions 
of Indians residing in Feudatory India? The very most you can claim 
to represent is a fraction of the 6 millions partly educated Indians, of 
whom about 2 millions have a vote. ( An Honourable Member: “ Is it 
our fault ? ’ ’) 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : You represent nobody. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: You know well whom 1 represent. 
At least fifty per cent, of these 2 million Indian voters do not register 
a vote at elections. Let me again ask:—If you do not represent the 
above communities then whom on earth do you represent? It appears that 
all are leaders—none followers—crying in a vacuum (Laughter). You 
know, with a f6w honourable exceptions, my statement is a fact—and yet 
you come to this House and say you represent the voice of united India, that 
you have the support and author'ty of the peoples of India behind your 
signatures to your hasty manifesto refusing Sir John Simon’s honourable 
and generous offer to the peoples of India and not to any self-created 
oligarchy. The mere fact that you refused the offer of Sir John Simon 
in the way you did has discredited you as leaders of India. (An Honour¬ 
able Member : “Thank you Colonel”). It is unfortunate that you do' 
not possess a sufficient sense of responsibility—indeed after listening to both 
s’des of the House on the authority, ability, and persuasiveness of Sir 
John Simon and his offer, I liken the speeches made to two sets of tunes 
played by two gramophones, one the official gramophone playing the well 
known tune “A’int-he-nice ” the other—the Sw r araj Gramophone as 
played by Lala Lajpat Eai in a new Fox-trot—entitled “ W’ell-hnve- 
nothing-more-to-do-with-little-Johnny ”. Ostensibly the music of non- 

co-operation with the Royal Statutory Commission, but, in real'ty a smoke 
screen to conceal the real purport of this boycott which is nothing 
more or less than a demand for immediate and complete self-government 
for India. This complaint about inequality and non-co-operation is all 
moonshine. If you will not have anyth'ng to do with this Commission, 
do you think you are doing your people and your country any good? You 
are not, you are ruining it. There is no getting away from the fact 
irrespective of what you say or threaten or do, that you are under the 
British Parliament (An Honourable Member : “ Under British bayonets ”), 
and so long as you are under the constitution of the 1919 Government of 
India Act, it is your bounden duty as members of th’s House, who have 
sworn allegiance to His Majesty the King Emperor and as representing 
the masses of India, if you do really represent them loyally to co-operate 
with the Commission and show them and the British Parliament that 
you aro fit and not unfit for the protection of the minorities and a further 
measure of self-government. 

Diwan Chaman Lall: Ho not get exc’ted, Colonel. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A, J. Gidney; Take that advice yourself. I again ask 
you in all seriousness to think if you are doing India any good by adopting 
this policy of boycott? I submit, Sir, you are not. I therefore beg of 
you before it is too late—not that the voices on this s’de of the House 
will have much, if any, influence, on members who repudiate the right of 
the British Parliament to come to a decision as to what form the Indian 
constitution should take, for most of those on the opposite back benches 
have come here to follow their leaders and give their vote as ordered—I ask 


c 
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you in all seriousness to, : consider whether in non-co-operating with the 
Eoyal Statutory Commission you are doing a service or a'‘disservice; to 
our country India. Sir, I’ support the amendment and oppose' the Resolu¬ 
tion befoi’e the House. ■ ' ‘ ' 

. < -/ r » „ ^ ^ ' 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a' Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. . ... ;. - . •. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter.,to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. " ■ 


Mr. Fazal Ibrahim.) Rahimtulla (Bombay Central Division: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I entirely agree with the Honourable the"Leader 
of the House when he says that the Resolution put forward by Lala 
Lajpat Rai is nothing but negation. It was for this reason that I had 
tabled an amendment to clearly define the posit‘on' of the Party to which 
1 belong, and the extent to which we were willing to co-operate. ; The 
amendment ran. ... ' '■ 


Sir. President: The Honourable Member is riot in order in referring 
to an amendment which has been ruled out by‘the Chair. ■ >> >. •' 

Sir. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: I am reading the substance. . , > 

; Mr. President: The Honourable Member ■ cannot read the substance 
of an amendment which has been ruled out by the Chair. . . 

Mr. Pasal Ibrahim Rahimtulla; I abide by.your ruling regarding the 
amendment and I shall make my position clear in my .speech. ‘ The 
question is -this. When the announcement of the Commission was made 
I was one of those who was against the boycott and who welcomed the 
Commission for more than one reason. One reason was that the exclusion 
■of Indians was a, good one, because -we have experience in the past that 
it is better to have no Indians than to have bad Indians on a Commission, 
and it was for, ibis reason that I'welcomed it! Another mason was that 
ns the three groups in the House, of Parliament combined together, so 
also Indians rose to the occasion and combined themselves and brought 
about the much desired Hindu-Muslim unity. To-day the Resolution that 
has been brought forward by Lala Lajpat Rai is a Resolution which covers 
lour schools of thought. There is a school of thought here that we 
siiGufd have nothing to do with the Commission .at any stage or in any form, 
there is another school which says that in the.'Commission Indians'should 
have a predominating- voice. There is a -third, school of thought which 
bel.eycs that Indians should have some voice in determining their future 
position. And the last school of thought says that Indians are pre¬ 
pared to work on equal status and equal terms.. All these four parties 
iVir combined together, and for four different reasons which J have 

fih T Ana! K T, ° ^ Pesolution of m y Honourable friend. ’ . 

fini ■ -P-* *■’ ^ c ^° ,l0 ^ ^ ,lu lv I should ask any Indian to accent the 

l • rS J” 1 U “‘ to «“* <* PoKWonw. The boycott movement I 
■ ,C " frirarl. Mr. Soy. i s not a movement of liatrdfl 
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.fit all. (/Some Honourable Members i "Hear, hear’’.) It is a movement 
to show that vre are not willing to ,sit with the Members of Parliament 
unless terms of equality are offered to us. The Honourable the Leader 
•of the House has said that in the procedure laid down equal status is granted. 
I shall, Sir, on the floor of this House prove to the hilt that equal status 
is*not granted, .and if the Honourable the Leader of the House is prepared 
to reconsider his position, then J can assure you that we on our side will 
not press this Resolution to a division. Our intention is to get equal 
status, equal position and equal power. I shall point out to the 'Leader 
of the House three or four points which -are contained in the procedure, 
which tells us what our real position is. It says: 

•“The Indian side of the Conference would consist, when central subjects were 
'being dealt with, of those first named (which means the Central Legislature). In a 
Province the Indian wing would primarily consist of the Provincial Members, but in 
■order that the Central Joint Committee may not have a partial view of the material 
put before it we should be glad if arrangements could be arrived at which would enable 
its members or some of them to be present as an additional element at provincial 
sittings.” . 

I 1 

•Subsequent to this, Sir Sankaran ,Nair received a' letter from S‘.r John 
Simon saying that this could only be granted at his discretion, is that 
■equal status? Take another point: 

"If a case atises when this general plan cannot be followed I should make no secret 
of it-and should ask my colleagues in the joint free conference when, as I hope, they 
learn to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept from me such account of the 
-matter as I can give them on behalf of the Commission.” 

It means nothing but that the Central Legislature Committee should have 
faith in Sir John Simon. May I ask him why he should not have faith 
•or trust in the Indian colleagues who will sit with him? Why should 
he say that we should have faith in him when he implies that he has 
•no.faith in us? He says " Leave it to my discretion I ask: * Is that 
■equality?’. Then, Sir, I agree with my friend Mr. K. C. Roy that if 
a person is not able to trust his own Indian colleagues on this Committee 
but wants to trust tbe European colleagues, his evidence is not worth 
hiving. Then take another point: 

“'The piesent Commission is only authorised lo leport and make a iccommendation.” 

Even in a question of making a recommendation we are not granted 
equality of status. I do not know where this is going to end. Then 
again Sir John Simon savs: 

“In this leport wc desire <o include a faithful account of the opinions end aspira¬ 
tions in evident, in India and of the concrete proposals for constitutional rpfoim c o far 
ns these aie put before us.” 

* 

So that, after discussing in a joint free conference each party makes 
own recommendation. J say. Sir. is that ta joint conference? Ts that 
the same status? What is the use of saying that the same status is 
granted when I have proved that there is not the same status. Even 
in n question like procedure, if the Government is not going to give equal 
status, I do not see how any self-respecting person can have anyth'ng 
to do with tbe Commission. I do not wish to take up the position of 
petitioners. I ask my Muslim friends this. Though thev do no! agree 
with their Hindu brethren and though they think that this Comm : s«ion 
is appointed primarily with, the object of safeguarding the Moslem interests, 

a 2 
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at ‘least they should behave in a. manner that would command self-respect. 
If you know how to respect yourself, everybody veil respect you. People- 
can only respect you if you know how to, respect yourself.' 

Hawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Can you say that in the Unity Confer¬ 
ence the Hindus are prepared to give separate electorates? 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Kahimtulla: Certainly. If you want separate 
electorates, my Hindu .friends will be prepared to accept your proposals. 
They have said so. Sir, ias I told you, I was not against boycott but 
I say, Sir, that I am in favour of not having anything to do with the- 
’ Commission simply because it is not in the interest of any self-respecting 
person to go before the Commission as petitioners 1 If equal status is 1 
granted, I shall be the first to co-operate with this Commission. 

Sir, I will now deal! with the speech of my friend Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra. I can only, say in two words what his speech amounted to. It is 1 
nothing but repentance and forgiveness. He told us that he has erred 
and is to be forgiven. (The Honourable Sir Bhupendra■ Nath Mitra: “Oh, 
no’’.) I can tell him, that if his Government were to say that they have, 
erred on this question and .are prepared to reconsider their decision,' this; 
House would not insist on a division. But instead of that what do we 
find? What does Sir John Simon, for whom I have the greatest respect,, 
’say ? He says: 


“The Commission is of course bound to carry through its task in any event and* 
discharge to tile full the duty cast upon it.” 

Let us see the speech of Lord Birkenhead delivered only two days ago. 

“If we are denied the assistance which we have asked for does any one really 
imagine that the Commission will desist from its activities or will refuse to carry 
but its task.” 


(Several Honourable Members : “Hear, hear’’.) I am glad my friend Sir 
Walter Willson says, “ Hear, hear ”, Because wdiat does it amount to? 
They want the assistance of the Indian people but they do not want to 
show them respect, they do not w r ant to treat them as equals but as 
petitioners. (An Honourable Member: “As slaves”.) I think Sir Walter 
Willson will desist from such remarks which do not do any credit to the- 
community to which he belongs. (Laughter.) (An Honourable Member: 

What were 3 ? our ideas wdien you welcomed the Commission?”) My idea 
w-as that it has brought about the much desired Hindu-Muslim unity r 
and to-day the four parties stand together in support of the Resolution 
moved by Bala Lajpat Bai. (yin Honourable Member: “What about 
to-morrow-”.) You wall have to take care of to-morrow. We do not 
be’lieve in to-morrows, but only in to-days. To-morrow takes care of 
itself. (An Honourable Member: “Do w-e find them in this Chamber?”) 
Both here and outside. If you were to read the papers vou w r ould not 
have asked that. (Laughter.) If that wais not the case I would not have 
made the statement that the Hindus tare prepared to offer separate elec¬ 
torates. I know something of what is going on in the ■ country. I say 
that J. welcome the Commission because , it has brought about the unity 

Statulorv dcS . lrc .- Im 7 e noticed. Sir,, that on the question of the 

atutory Commission there has been a unity in the House of Commons, 
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•the Liberals, the Labourites and the Conservatives, who have many differ¬ 
ences of opinion amongst themselves, have stood shoulder to shoulder 
.and asked us to welcome the Commission. On_ the other hand, we have 
found that where'the self-respect of India is concerned we all stand 
together or fall together. We are not here in the least to non-eo-operate 
with the Government. "We are not here to say that we do not recognize 
the authority of Parliament. But what we ask, what any gentleman 
would ask, is, give us our self-respect, treat us as equals, not merely in 
words or camouflage but in reality. 

I have pointed out that even in the matter of procedure equal status 
as not granted, and there has not been one Member of this House, either 
from the Government Benches or other sympathisers with Government, 
who has claimed that equal status has been granted by this procedure. 
All that they have said is that the door is open. So also do we say, look 
at the Resolution : 

“This Assembly recommends to tlie Governor General in Council to inform His 
Majesty’s Government that the present constitution and scheme of the statutory 
'Commission are wholly unacceptable.’’ 

‘That is a door open for Government to negotiate, and I have said that 
we are prepared to co-operate with the Commission on terms of equality. 
If those terms are granted to us I shall be the first, and I am sure my 
Party will be with me when I say we shall be. willing to co-operate with 
the Commission land we will have nothing to do with those who think 
that the Commission is not acceptable in any shape or in any form. 

Mr. Muhammad iiamin Khan: Did your leader say that? 

\ 

Mr, Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla^ That is the position of my Party, 
Air. Yamin Khan. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: He has nob said what you have said. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Kahimtulla : He has said so, if you only cared to 
listen to him. Air. Shah Nawaz. (Laughter.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Let your leader stand up again and say so, 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Kahimtulla: He will say so a hundred times if 
necessary, if you have the patience to listen to him. Sir, I have made 
the position of myself and my Party very clear. We do not say that we 
are non-co-operating with the Commission as suggested by the Leader 
of the House. (An Honourable Member: “ You are.”) There is no 
sueh implication in the Resolution as moved by Lala Lajpat Rai, and 1 
say that if the Leader of the House agrees and if he is pre- 
pared to reconsider the decision of Government, then he will 
.see that there will not; be anything on this side of the House to fear. 

As regards one other point, Sir, I shall say a word or two and I shall 
finish, and it is the question of the appointment of the Committee of 
;the Central Legislature. The reason why we have moved this Resolu¬ 
tion at this juncture is to inform the Government that if they do not 
give us equal status, we will have to oppose the Resolution for the 
-appointment of the Central Committee. (Sir Walter Willson: " What 
lias Government got to do nith it?”} I am glad to hear that, (Laughter) 
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Sir. I say this, Sir, because there. has been a certain misunderstand: 
iug in this House that this, Resolution will amount to' the' position that 
we are not willing oo have the Central Legislature ' Committee. There 
is time between now and the. Resolution which Government intend' to.’ 
bring forward for the appointment of the Central Committee, and if Gov¬ 
ernment are prepared to accede to the request of this side of the House - 
for giving equal status, then this side will proceed to appoint the Com¬ 
mittee for the Central Legislature at the proper time. 1 ■ ’ ’’ 


Dr. A. Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency' Divisions; Muhammadan 
Rural): I am grateful to you, Sir, for giving me the opportunity of. 
speaking after my friend, Mr. Faztal Ibrahim Rahimtulla. I have listened 
to his speech with much interest and, limited as I am only 7 to fifteen, 
minutes, I cannot devote much of my time to meeting his .arguments,; 
1 have listened to the Leader* of the Party to which he belongs, but I do 
not know whether the views pul forward by him are shared by T the Leader 
of his Party. But I put it to my friends of the Congress Party' that if. 
I understand Mr. Rahimtulla aright, his position is different from theirs, 
as he says in effect, “Give me equality of status and I am ready to throw 
overboard my colleagues of the Congress Party’’. What his idea of. 
equality of. status is he has not told us, excepting pointing out one or. 
two points in the letters issued by T Sir John Simon. . . I 


Mr. Fazai Ibrahim Rahimtulla: I am sorry' the Honourable Member 
does not know* the meaning of the phrase “equal status’’. ' ’ ■ • 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: You are mistaken. Even after the issue of that 
statement my friend had taken the trouble of going with the deputation 
of Moslem Members or by himself to Sir John Simon. Well I do . not 
luiov his idea of the boycott, but I tllink it is quite different from the. 
idea of boycott of. my friends', the Swarajists. His idea of equality' is- 
probably equally' different. Anyway I do not -want to take him"seriously.. 
(jl/r. Fazai Ibrahim Bahimtulla : “You cannot afford to do that’.’.) Then 
I have too much respect for them for not taking note of the speeches of 
the Leader of the Sw'araj Party and of Lala Lajpat Rai. (An Honourable ' 
Member on the Congress Benches: “Not necessary'”,.) . I have too much 
respect for Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar (An Honour¬ 
able Member: “Too much!”), .and I liave too much regard and respect 
for my friend Mr. Goswami (Mr. T. C. Goswami: “No, no”), whose- 
father was an honoured and revered colleague of mine when I was about 
the same age as Mr. Goswami now is. ' (Mr. T. C. Goswami: “I hope- 
you have grown since then”), to treat their speeches in a spirit' ol levity 
their'l ° ecflslon . on ., thia momentous question. But I cannot allow 
ed on nwhit * f- u ? chnlle T n S$. d . aud % eir arguments to go uncontrovert. 
suw'osfod fh < Pn i llCU ! nrS ' ' If 1 not mistaken, Mr. . Srinivasa Iyengar 
thfaltfaffho a ^ T;mta ." e . "' as ta T liC f communal dissensions to advance’ 
the Com- and ^ot is one of the reasons for opposing 
the Commission. • May I ask lum what was the reason for sprineiuV upon 

suspecting Moslems the Delhi proposals three vears in advance’ of 1929’ 

is ofetfX ° U ™* c **'?» tllat * communal separate electorate- 

electorntes'^liouldGw^ n’h I1 v 1T |' ll, n a d \ ss ^ l °^ 'that it was time that separate 
Win- wa? M i and ]0 mt electorates substituted for them? 

ail. Jamah racking his brains'hero? And if the Government 
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of England wove to advance the date of the Commission on that ground 
and send out ia Commission to inquire and find out what justification 
there is for the allegation and the assertion that communal dissensions 
and communal differences arc promoted by communal electorates, why 
should Hr. Srinivasa Iyengar find fault with the Government of India and 
the Government of England for accelerating the date of the Statutory 
Commission? .Laia Lajpat 11 ai, if I am not mistaken, also found fault 
with the Government for not entrusting ns with the task of framing a 
constitution. What prevented Lala Lajpat Rai and his colleagues of 
3 or 4 parties, to which reference is repeated!}' made, from framing a 
constitution? May I ask these gentlemen,, whether they have ever sat 
round a round table or a square table or an oblong table or under a banyan 
tree and whether they attempted to frame a constitution at all? May I 
ask them what measure of support they gave to the Commonwealth of 
India Bill framed by that devoted champion of Indian freedom and liberty. 
(Gn Honourable Member: ''Tell us the name”.) The nrirne is well known 
and a on need not ask 

Reverting to the -remarks of Pandit Motilal Nehru, I find that he hasr 
referred to section 84A of the Government of India Act and he said that 
by the terms of that section. Parliamentary Commission does not mean 
exclusion of Indians. I agree with the I’andit. I must frankly tell the 
House that the argument for the exclusion of In dians based on historical 
and constitutional grounds do not appeal to me at all. (Hear, hear.) But 
the argument based on the practical necessities of the case is the 
real argument. Because even if a Parliamentary- Commission is the sole 
Commission contemplated by that section, even to-day we have got Lord 
Sinha in the House of Lords and Comrade Saldatwala in the House of 
Commons. May I iask our friends if Lord Sinha was appointed as a 
member of the Commission, would not our fiery friends have then spouted 
forth their fire? If Mr. Saldatwala was appointed, would not that have 
given cold feet to our friends, the Moderates? That is the difficulty. The 
practical difficulty of the case stands in the way of Indians being appointed. 
Our friend, the Pandit also referred to the Congress being committed to 
a policy of complete independence. He said, “Complete independence is 
the policy for which he stands and the whole country stands”. That is 
an example of the fatuity which fond parents have for tlicir darling child. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru is the father or author of that Independence Resolu¬ 
tion. Naturally he imagines that the whole of India is committed to 
that Resolution. If Mahatma Gandhi is to be credited with what I read 
in some paper he had said the Congress which passed the resolution 
was reduced to the level of a school-boy debating society. 

Then our friend. Mr. Goswnmi, is confident of victory in the long run, 
and promises a bitter -and a long struggle. I would have been convinced 
by that promise if I had not before me the failure of the boycott move¬ 
ment. the triple boycott, writ large on the benches opposite ’ adorned by 
my friends. (An Honourable Member: “Whv did you leave the Swarajist 
Part} ?”) Whv did I leave the Swarajist Parly? T was just coming to 
thal myself. I do not wish to sav anything about Mr. Goswami. I do 
not sec him in his scat. (Gr; I-Ionmtrable Member: “He is there”.) 
After I have finished with, what T have to say about Mr. Goswami, I will 
come to the question why I left the Swaraj Party. I served under the 
same c-hiof as Mr. Goswnmi. T never belonged to the non-co-operation 
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creed. I never boycotted tlie Councils. Ever since .tbe Morley-Minto 
Reforms I have been'a- member of the Bengal Legislative Council, When 
I entered the Bengal Legislative Council, I , did so because the late Mr.’ 
C. R. Das was my chief. I have now re-entered the Assembly,, as my 
friends from Bengal know, after defeating the Congress candidate and 
have been returned not by one but by two constituencies. All the flotsam 
and jetsam which had entered the Bengal Council on the Swaraj ticket 
in 1923 have been swept away in 1926, and in the Bengal Council there 
is not a single Muslim who has been elected to it on the .Swaraj, ticket; 
The reason why I left the Swaraj Party is the death of my late chief, 
whose untimely death we all mourn. He is no. longer' amongst ris and. 
that is why this gulf yawns between me and the Swarajist friends opposite. • 

Mr. Goswami has referred to “the one great maw and the medio¬ 
crities” as his colleagues in order to belittle the importance of the Com¬ 
mission. Well. Sir, we are all mediocrities, the majority of the world 
consists of mediocrities and the Commission has come, here for the benefit 
of the mediocrities. I think we are safer in the hands of mediocrities 
than in the hands of the .abnormalities and.-precocities like my friends. 
Sir, I cannot pose as a spokesman of India or . as an..Indian statesman 
whose inclusion in the Commission would , be .the .salvation of India, and 
the British Empire. I am here as a humble representative of the 
Mussalmans of Bengal, and as such I rise to intervene in the debate only, 
to give my reasons for opposing the Resolution and supporting the amend 1 
ment. I do not care who votes for the Resolution or, who .votes against 
it. Sir. When the eyes of the friends of India are fixed on the Assembly* 
and the world outside which sympathises with Indian aspirations-is 
anxiously awaiting the decision of the House and Indian statesmanship 
is on its trial, I want them to know that, the. Muslims of Bengal have 
nothing to do with this sterile policy of the boycott. I want, them to 
appraise the true worth and value of what they do here, condemned as 
we are by the constitution to the position of a helpless .minority. Let. 
me remind the House that immediately on the announcement of the 
personnel of the Commission a boycott meeting was held in the Town. 
Hall, presided over by that arch-communalist, Sir .Abdur Rahim and Mr." 
Jitendralal Bannerjee, an ex-President of the Swaraj Party in Bengal, 
w.th his breast, bursting with pride and swelling with elation, told the 
audience that the binning patriotism of Sir Abdur and hiis presence there 
that clay were proofs positive of the fact that the Muslim bloc* was behind 
the agitation. Let me now tell the House that the self-same Swarajist 
leader^ who had given notice of moving a resolution of no-confidence in 
i'a Conimiss,ori expressing deep disappointment and resentment, 
uarl to eat humble pie and withdraw his resolution crestfallen and 
humiliated with the following words: 


"Mr. President:—I do not propose to proceed 
niv party arc not conspicuous by their ' presence, 
satisfied with tbe constitution of the Commission.” 


with my motion. The members of 
Presumably, therefore, they are 


Th n ? ia t r aS , bG r ? ason , for tHis brilliant retreat? The reason wag this. 
bE ir t e i PO lt , 1CaI acrobat, on whom be bad relied, finding tlie Muslim 

« comerS bchind the boycott agitation, bad executed 

crsault, and despite tbe manoeuvnngs of the Muslim League held 
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.in Calcutta under the protection of petticoats and shadows of sarecs, 

- despite the sweet songs of sirens from the south and harangues of Pandits 
fresh from the pantomime in Madras, the elected Muslim members of the 
Bengal Council, almost to a man, are against the boycott of the Com- 
miss’on. That is one of my reasons for opposing the Resolution, as I am 
hound to be guided by the views of Muslim Bengal, not having as yet 
reached the high throne and eminence of All-India statesmanship. 

My second reason is that boycott is foredoomed to failure. It has 
jalready failed in the Bengal Council. The diversity of motives behind the 
apparent unanimity 'is a sure factor for the ultimate disruption, defeat 
and discomfiture of the boycotters. The seven gramophones -of the 
•opposition sing different tunes. The unholy alliance between Swarajists, 
Moderates, Responsivists and Independents cannot last long. I can under¬ 
stand ond respect the Swarajists who from the high pedestal of lofty 
patriotism cry for self-determination. The Moderates care two-pence for 
that principle. After enjoying all the plums of office, when the patriots 
were rotting in jail, and finding themselves fast relegated to the shelves 
of the political museums, reserved for fossils of byegorie days, finding 
that they have no place in the scheme of the Secretary of State, they' 
may'well condemn the grapes , beyond their reach. The Responsivists, 
they are out to respond. But there is no response to their offer. The 
door is still open. Let them in and slam the door on the Swarajists. 
The Independents, they forget their tall talk of self-respect, and forsake 
their principles when they stoop to petition and bargain with the bureau¬ 
crats and solicit the support of Sardar Muhammad Nawaz—(who represents 
a joint electorate-—an electorate Mr. Jinnah is in love with and is dying 
for, though Mr. Jinnah has not as yet the honour of being returned by 
a joint electorate),—when it is a question of a plum for ,a member of 
their party. What reliance can you place on them? How long ■will the 
alliance last? Already the pa'soned plum is having its effect. Let the 
hungry spider beware of the poisoned fly. 

My third reason is the reason of Lai a Lajpat Rai. I am lacking 
in that faith which moves mountains. I am grateful to him for his solicitude 
and anxiety for us Muslims. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Will the Honourable Member bring 
his interesting remarks to a close 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Will you kindly allow me three minutes more, 
as I have had so many interruptions. 

I am grateful to him for his solicitude and anxiety for us Muslims. 

I wonder if he poured these friendly sentiments into the ears of that 
responsible statesman who enjoys his confidence, to whom he referred 
yesterday—Lord Olivier, who sanctioned the Bengal Ordinance. He re¬ 
minds us of the Partition of Bengal and the Treaty of Sevres. He 
awakens b : tter memories of the humiliation of Muslims and the part 
played by the members of his community to bring about that humilia¬ 
tion. Sir, in the bitter memories of the unsettlement of the settled 
fact which no Bengal Muslim need be reminded of lie buried the best 
refutation and repudiation of the insinuation that our support of the 
Commission is based on any barter or bargain. Like Lalaji, we 
have little faith in the promises of perfidious Albion. But Lalaji will 
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pardon me if 1 tell him-frankly that we" have less faith in his professions 
of friendship and his new foie-of champion of Pan-Islamism. He need- 
not shed crocodile tears and tell us of the Partition^of Bengal and the- 
Treaty of Sfevres. His main argument is Inch of confidence iii the Com¬ 
mission. Our main argument is lack of confidence in hint. We.have-to 
make out a case before the Commission whose competency- he questions 
on the ground of ignorance of India. I have greater faith in the im¬ 
partiality of their ignorance than in the bias of his superabundance of 
knowledge. While Mr. Jinnah managed‘to secure a cohplc of non-Mus¬ 
lim followers to prop the throne of his independence, Lalaji has • 
miserably failed to secure even one Muslim for his Nationalist Party. 
It is an eloquent testimony to the faith abounding which the Muslims 
have in him. In his impassioned peroration the Lala allows his imagina¬ 
tion to run riot. He finds liimself in water, fire and mid-air—in a bark 
buffeted by the wind and waves, on the crest of a volcano and in mid-air—. 
rather perilous and uncomfortable positions which do not conduce to- clarity 
of mind. I wonder whether the visions conjured " up in .that; somewhat- 
confused metaphor led to that confusion of thought and clouding of 
judgment which prevented Lalaji from realising that -the appeal for 
Muslim support would have come with ^better grace from the leader of 
that party whose efforts at Hindu-Muslim unity are being thwarted at 
every step by prominent members of his -party who are bent on wreck¬ 
ing the frail bark of Indian nationalism on the shallow rocks and; sands 
of communal .passions and "strife. I must now turn to the. 

Mr. President: It is all very interesting, but the Honourable Member 
cannot go on to anything new; he must now close. 


Dr. A. Shurawardy: I was just, turning to the remarks of the Leader 
of the Independent Party, but I am sorry as I have no time ... 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Never mind; close your essay now. • , 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: But I will put one straight question to Mr/ 
Jinnah who refused as Leader. of that Party to be fooled by any one. 
VI as he or was he not a party to the inequitable Lucknow Pact? If, lie. 
v>.is, was he then befooled or did he betray? If he was "not, who be- 
uoled or betrayed the Mussulmans? I simply ask him now not to sell 
the birthright and interests of- the' Mussulmans for thirty pieces of 
silver. There is a mysterious virtue in the letter J. like ‘the M. in' 
onmouth and Maceclon. I should have liked to have developed my 
points but I think Mr. Jinnah understands what I mean and. as I have 
r \? iTi I J sha!I -, Ieave j* at " that. I do not want that his Delhi proposals 
..nonId bo turned into Dead Sea apples or. the proverbial htddoos of Delhi. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: S;r, the Honourable the Leader of the House 

, Spee f cI ,\ PU " 3 i to , ns - ihat " this a racial question, a question, of 
e mcos of the East and the West." I think the position T take, and that 

k' ;„, M ,er ni n th,S sk1g ?! the House take, "is exactly the same.' -It. 
of +I?E n, V i C ra T ° f ! hc Ea st and the West, and on the decision. 
vL M 1 ! °,V ,,en ? S u rC f " V ? ie future peace of -the world. Sir, -it" 

Provide upo "Tn pau Hap under tlie dispensation of, an- inscrutable 

r £ ! , w£ n T Rn Wf "J ad come -together. And' though a minor 

th e Most lias said that never the twain shall meet-" Lam glad 

a better idea”numelv TjGa< *. Gr ,;pe House has given expression to- " 
' ’ 1 me . • the meeting of the East and the-West. " 
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The opportunity has come to the British people—it has been given 
to them for the last forty years of our agitation and for the last 150 
a ears of their rule The question is purely a racial question Are the 
British people piepared to treat the eastern races, a fifth of the world’s 
population, the people of India, in the same manner in which they have 
treated tlieir own children abroad, their white progeny m the Dominions 
and the Colonics? 

My leader, the leader of my party and the leader of the Indian 
National Congress told you that the Congress had declared independence 
ae tlie goal of the narion. The Honourable Member from Bengal said 
Something which he alone could have understood (Laughter). He 
quoted Mahatma Gandhi and said that Mahatmaji described the Congress 
resolution as the result of a school-boy debate. I wish he had quoted 
all the things that Mahatma Gandhi said. He wanted a resolution of 
that kind to be followed up by action. "Do not libel Mahatmaji after 
going over to the other side." That, Sir, is what I would say to a 
Member who was once a worshipper on this side .... 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Not on that side; never on that side. I admired 
Deshabandhu Das. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: What did Deshabandhu Das, whom the Hon¬ 
ourable Member said he admired, say? He .said "Nations by them¬ 
selves are made." He said "every nation like every man is the archi¬ 
tect of its own destiny." Talk not of loyalty to Deshabandhu Das. 
(Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: "What about the Bengal Pact which 
you repudiate?’’) What about the Bengal Pact which the Honourable 
gentleman there repudiates? (Laughter.) That Honourable gentleman 
who came forward with a very entertaining piece of rhetoric to this House, 
said "Can you drive the British people away with ink, pen and blotting 
paper?" I say that d the Indian people can only ri-e in revolt with their 
jjencils. they could destroy' (lie British Empire in India. (Laughter.) 

Perhaps Honourable Members on the other side are aware that a 
great Irish leader once said,—and the Irish people later on carried it 
out. in a bloodier form into practice,—a great Irish leader once said,— 
"If only Irishmen rose in revolt with their forks and knives, they could 
destroy the British". And Ireland is such a small country But I say, 
Sir, if only Indians make up tlieir minds to see that each man arms 
himself with an inkpot, tlie.v could drown the British in an ocean of ink. 
(Laughter.) Let him not talk of such absurd things as driving the 
British out of this country by means of pen. ink and blotting paper. Who¬ 
ever said that wo were going to drive them out with blotting paper? 
(Laughter.) If the Honourable gentleman seriously wants to lead the 
nay as to how to drive out the British, let him leave pen and ink to us 
milder men. but let him join the ranks of 1 lie revolutionaries. That is 
one way of driving the British out of India, and that way is going to bo 
tried if other ways fail. Eor let not England imagine for a moment that 
she is troing to impose her foreign rule for all time on India. (Hear, 
hear.). 1 

Sir. the spirit behind this Bosolution has not keen understood by 
Honourable gentlemen on the other side. We have been asked In the 
Honourable the Leader of the non-offieial European group. (Sir Darcy 
Lindsay) how k it that we rejected Sir John Simon’s offer in such "inde- 
?en{ haste ’? That was the language he used, and in his very eloquent 
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but extremely unconvincing speech, the Honourable the Home Member 
said, ill-considered, ill-conceived and precipitate haste characterised our 
action. I would ask him if England were under German rule and if' 
Germany sent a Commission presided oyer by Hindenberg, and if the 
German President had asked the Bi'itisli House of Commons and the 
British House of Lords to form a Joint Committee and if he had exclud¬ 
ed the Joint Committee from perusing certain documents relating to 
certain affairs fundamentally affecting England, would the Honourable 
gentlemen of the Houses of Parliament have read and re-read, inwardly 
digested and endorsed the document of Hindenberg. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes. (Cries of " Shame, shame ” 
from the Congress Party Benches.) 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett-sitting over 
there says “ Yes ' What then? He would then have been oh-the side, 
of men in our own country who have been supporting British rale. 
(Laughter.) He would have been disowned by his own countrymen, 'he 
would have been despised.by his own race. But I know he would not have 
said • Pes ” if the fates had so ordained. (Laughter from the Congress 
Party Benches.) Sir, I have come across a picture drawn by an English¬ 
man of German rule in England, and if only they understood what foreign' 
rule meant, they would not have asked us why we devoted so little time 
to deal with a document which contained nothing new, as I could prove 
if I had the time. Bead the speech of Mr. Pam say MacDonald in the 
House of Commons. Read the letter he wrote in the New York Nation, 
read the speeches of the Labour Members of the House of. Commons, read 
also the speech of Mr. Baldwin, and you will find that there is nothing 
new, not one single new idea, in Sir John Simon’s letter! On'the other 
hand, there is something less in that letter than what the Prime Minister 
of England was prepared to grant. The Prime Minister said : ' • ' 


»<r ^ on ‘ M en fber for "West Leicester (Mr. Path wick-Lawrence) wished to know 
r ,. s it possible under the Government scheme for persons not members of the 
/nainn I/egiglaturc to be included in the Committee to meet the Commission, by co¬ 
operation or otherwise?’. The answer to that is that we liava no intention of dictating 
to the Indian Assembly how they should do their own business. Whatever is within 
their power, whatever they can do. or if they think lit,” 

and so on. 


The Prune Minister openly acknowledged the possibility of including on 
the Joint Committee persons from outside the Legislature. But Sir John 
Snnon has not condescended to grant even that,—not that the granting of 
ti-oot i S ? 1Sfy llS ‘ ° m ; P°E ifcl ° n 15 quite clear. If you are not prepared to 
voI fliVe ? t re ?tcd IrePnd, if you are not prepared to treat India as 
ou treated South Africa, if you are not prepared to treat India as you treated 
wHl adopt the methods that Ireland adopted; ( An Honour- 
Pencils. ) India will adopt the methods that Canada 
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and South Africa adopted. It may be that that day we constitutionalists may 
be destroyed, but I from my place must warn the Government that India, 
will go the way that other nations struggling for freedom have gone. Do 
not for a moment imagine that you are going to be the sole monarch of 
the situation. India, if she cannot break the foreign manacles, will seek 
foreign aid. She may seek the aid of Itussia; she may seek the aid of 
China. (An Honourable Member: “Like Prithivi Raj ”.) Yes, without 
repeating bistort but becoming wiser by it. But even supposing that the 
British Raj is going to be changed for some foreign Raj, why should it not 
be done? (An Honourable Member: “Change of fashion.'') Supposing 
I am serving under a master for a particular length of tune. Supposing 
I 'find that the master is not playing the game. Am I not entitled to take 
service under somebody else? 

Mr. K? Ahmed: But that is not Swaraj. (Laughter). 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I agree. Not much intelligence is required to say 
that it is not Swaraj. (Laughter.) I know it is not Swaraj. It is foreign 
Baj. But it is not British Baj either. What we want is certainly Swaraj, 
but if Great Britain is not going to give us Swaraj we constitutionalists 
will have to stand out. We will stand away if we cannot enter that move¬ 
ment. But take it, human nature being what it is, that such a movement 
null come into existence resulting, to begin with, in the suspension of the- 
Legislature. Was not the Legislative Assembly of Bussia, the Duma, sus¬ 
pended? Do jou think the boycott movement is to come to an end here¬ 
after Anting? Sir, to-day, ranged on our side are men who, incurring' 
much political and public opprobrium, co-operated with you,—men like Sir- 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, who was my leader in the Home Buie days, a man 
for whom I had the highest reverence and still have. Did he not co-operate 
Avith you against the non-co-operation movement? Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
and Sir Sivaswami Aiyar have groAvn grey in co-operation. Did they not 
stand by you? You have kicked them now; you ImA^e treated them as 
untouchables. Sir Basil Blackett comes to this House and reminds us 
of “ the barren policy of non-co-operation.” Yes. Non-co-operation- 
became a barren policy because some of our own best and brilliant men Avere 
opposed to it. But you treated their co-operation with non-co-operation. 
You excluded them from a Commission that came to judge the working of 
the Reforms in the working of which they had as great a share as you. 

I should say a greater share because you have had to face the obloquy from 
the country. You treated men who have been the powerful friends of 
Britain with non-co-operation. The responsibility for starting non-co- 
operation lies wholly with the Government. And now you talk of the coming 
trouble of non-co-operation. This is only the beginning. What I want the 
Englishmen to realise is what the position of England would have been if 
England were under German rule. I want the Englishmen to understand 
the position in India, the position that oppresses us, the oppression that 
we feel. This is AA r hat Mr. Nevinson Avrote: 

“England would be divided into four Petitions under German governor-generals and 
there would be German governor-generals in Scotland, "Wales and Ireland. Germans 
would be appointed ns district commissioners to collect revenue, try cases and control 
the police. A Council of Geimans, with a pioportion of nominated British lords and 
squires, would legislate for each proA-ince. 

A German viceroy, surrounded by a council in which the majority was always 
German mid the chief office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Commander-in-Chiof of 
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the irmv and so forth, were always filled by Germans; would hold a Court at Windsor 
and 1 Brrckinwham Palace." The English would have to undertake the. support of 
Lutheran churches for the spiritual consolation of their, rulers. German, would he 
the officiallanguage of the country, though. interpreters might be allowed m the law 
courts. Public 5 examinations would be conducted m German, and all candidates foi 
the highest civilian posts would ,have to go to Germany to be educated. 

The leading newsoapers would be published in German and a strict censorship 
.established over the ‘‘Times' and other rebellious organs. Criticisms o. the German 
Government would be prosecuted as sedition, English .papers you.d be confiscated, 
English editors heavily fined or imprisoned, English speakers' • deported.to the-Orkneys 
without trial or cause shown. Writers on liberty, such as Milton Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Burke; Mill and Lord Morley, would lie forbidden. 


Mr. President: The Honourable Member might pub.it on,the.table. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: A German Commission, comes. It appeals 
to the British House of Lords and House- of "Commons to form 
a Joint Committee and the Honourable" the • German Leadel; ■ of 
the House complains that the document lias not' been adequately 
considered! British honesty, British honour, • British' "■ character, 
British patriotism would have spurned that Commission, Would have treated 
that Commission as Britishers alone could treat it’,' and as -Indians educated 
in British ways are going to treat this Commission. For" liberty will come 
whether Britishers like it or not, not as a Christmas ■ gift, but liberty will 
come from the people. Sir, liberty is no flower which blooms from within 
.(Applause.) " " 1 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): 'Sir, rnany speakers before 
me have emphasised the fact of the, momentous . nature . of the debate 
in this House to-day, momentous not only to, the peoples of, India for 
their political advancement and their future happiness and. contentment, 

, hut momentous also to the constitutional advance of this House. ^What 
is tho issue? According to the ^Resolution, it is that this House is dis¬ 
satisfied with the present constitution and scheme of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission and therefore will have nothing to do with it. But you your¬ 
self, Sir, from the Chair ruled that a vote in favour of the ^Resolution 
would bo a definite vote in favour of non-co-operation by this House noth 
the Statutory Commission. My Leader, Sir Darcy Lindsay, in all 
earnestness asked the - various parties what it was that they wanted, and 
I propose to examine, in so far ns I have been able to .understand, the 
position of the various leaders who have made their pronouncement in 
this House. I will turn, first of all, to the Congress Party. The Con¬ 
gress Party say: " Ho. We want no Commission. ..We are out for self- 
determination.”. Now I could follow that policy of sel f-d cterm in a (ion if 
T could understand exactly what self-determination means. Who is to 
have self-determination ? Is it- the Congress Party ? Is it to be the 
minority or is it to be any other individual? It is a grand ideal but it 
is not to my mind practical politic?. Suppose the Congress Party were 
to follow out their policy to its logical conclusion. There is bub one 
logical conclusion to that and that is the application of force. Mr. Banga 
Iyer has said it very definitely and also other members of the Congress 
Party. Possibly as a soldier T might prefer the method of the fisticuffs 
to the method of wordy warfare which we sometimes have in this House 
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(but I am not. as some people suggest, one of those who believe in martial 
law, and be damned. I have been through the Great War. I have 
known what human unhappiness it gave throughout the world and 1 1 for 
•one as a soldier would tremble at the thought of any responsibility that 
would lead India to that end so long as any other possible channel was 
open. My friend Mr. Goswami who' spoke for -the Congress Party em¬ 
phasised the complexity of the problem with which we are faced. So 
did Lala Lajpat Kai and Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. There is no denying the 
•complexity of the problem- My friends in the Congress Party know it 
well because they have been examining this problem trying to get unity 
with all earnestness. I will give them credit for that. They know that 
the complexity of the problem has defeated thetai. ( Honotirablc Members 
on the Congress Party Benches : “ Hot at all ”.) The Konnd Table Con¬ 
ference has failed to come to an agreement. (Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar: “We are succeeding”.) You are entitled to your opinion and 
I pun entitled to mine. Therefore I feel that the -policy which the 
Congress Party would ask this (House to adopt is a wrong policy, a barren 
policy and one that they cannot carry into force and one which as res¬ 
ponsible statesmen they dare not carry into force so long as any other 
‘■channel is open to them. 

I would next analyse the reason given to this House by my friends 
Lala Lajpat Kai and Mr. Jayakar. Lala Lajpat Kai challenges the 
hona fidcs of the British Government. I cannot help him out of that 
•difficulty. My own personal experience throughout the world has been 
that if you "are an honest man, your general attitude towards others v ould 
be to treat them as honest men. (Mr. 7. C. Goswami: “Until you are 
disillusioned.”) If they were honest, they will find that the British 
public is equally honest and anxious. (Lala Lajpat Rai: “I have tried 
it for the last forty years and have entirely failed.”) My friend Mr. 
Joiakar has on the other hand throughout taken up an attitude which 
has appeared to me to show a reasonable idea of what the problem was. 
Mr. Jaiakar said, “I.will waif and see what is the method of procedure 
which is to be adopted.” Low, that was a perfectly reasonable attitude. 
We Europeans do not believe that you can make a constitution for this 
country which excludes the Indian point of view. We quite recognise 
that and on that point we are in entire agreement when he says, “I want 
to know how that Indian point of view is to he represented.” But I am 
a little shaken bv him when he says “My difficulty is that you did not 
make this announcement three months ago”, as if three months in the 
history of India was a matter of very great concern- He says, “Other¬ 
wise I am concerned with the question of equality of stains.” I will 
come to that point later. He objects to taking evidence in camera. I 
do not think that I am strongly in favour of taking evidence in camera or 
give very much attention to it mvself. There is a point of view that 
may desire to place its case in front of the British portion of the Com¬ 
mission. Let me remind the House of what happened in the Sotith- 
boroush Committee. The leader of the depressed classes sent in a letter 
to that Committee which reads as follows: 

"I take exception to the constitution of the Committee,_especially to the non official 
Indian section thereof, and I am not anxious to be sat in jndcincnt on by my political 
opponents.” 
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the army, and.so forth, were always filled by Germans, would hold a Court at "Windsor 
and Buckingham Palace. The English would have ' to undertake the support, of 
Lutheran churches for the spiritual’ consolation of their- rulers. German, would be 
the official language of the country, though .interpreters might , be allowed nt the law 
courts. Public examinations would he conducted in German, and, all candidates for 
.the highest civilian posts would .have to go to Germany to be educated. • . 

The leading newspapers would he published in German and a strict censorship 
• established over the.‘Times’ and other rebellious organs. Criticisms of the German 
Government would be prosecuted as sedition, English papers .would be confiscated, 
English editors heavily fined or imprisoned, English speakers' deported to the Orkneys 
without trial or cause'shown. Writers on liberty, such as Milton. Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Burke; Mill and Lord Morley, would he forbidden. . . •. " • r 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member might put it on .the, table. 

. - J . / . . , , V 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: A German Commission comes. It appeals 
to the British House of Lords and House- of "Commons- to - form 
a Joint Committee aud the Honourable the German Leader-' of 
the Blouse complains that the document has not been adequately 
considered! British honesty, Bi'itish honour, > British' character, 
British patriotism would have spurned'that Commission, would have treated 
that Commission as Britishers alone could treat it,"and as Indians educated 
in British ways are going to treat this Commission. For liberty will come 
whether Britishers like it or not, not as a Christmas gift, but liberty will 
-come from the people. Sir, liberty is no flower which blooms from within 
.(Applause.) • .... , , 

Colonel J. I>. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, many speakers before 
me have emphasised the fact of tlie, momentous', nature of the debate 
in this House to-day, momentous not only to the peoples of .India for 
their political advancement and their future happiness and. contentment, 
but momentous also to the constitutional advance of this House. "What 
is the issue? According to the Resolution,, it is that this ’House is dis¬ 
satisfied with the present constitution, aDcl scheme of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission and therefore will have nothing to do with it. But you your¬ 
self, Sir, from the Chair ruled that a vote in favour of the Resolution 
•would be a definite vote in favour of non-co-operation by this House with 
the Statutory Commission. My Leader, Sir Darcy Lindsay, in all 
earnestness-asked the various parties what it was that, they wanted, and 
I propose to examine, in so far as I have been able to understand, the 
position of the various leaders who have made their pronouncement in 
Ibis House. I will turn, first of all, to the Congress Party. The Con¬ 
gress Party say: “ Ho. We want no Commission. "Wo arc out for self- 

determination.’". How I could follow' that policy of selLdetcrmination if 
I could understand exactly what self-determination means.. Who is to 
have self-determination? Is it the Congress Party? Is it .to be the 
minority or is it to be any other individual? It is n grand ideal but it 
is not to my mind practical politics. Suppose the Congress Party were 
to follow out their policy to its logical conclusion. There" is but one 
logical conclusion to that’ and that is the application of force. Mr. Enn<m 
Ivor has said it very definitely and also other members of the Congress 
TGrty. Possibly as a soldier I might- prefer the method of the fisticuffs 
to the method of wordy warfare which wc sometimes have in this House 
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'but I am not, as some people suggest, one of those who believe in martial 
law, and be damned. I have been through the Great War. I have 
known what human unhappiness it gave throughout the world and I for 
•one as a soldier would tremble at the thought of any responsibility that 
would lead India to that end so long as any other possible channel was 
•open. My friend Mr. Goswami who' spoke for ‘the Congress Party em¬ 
phasised the complexity of the .problem 'with which we are faced. So 
• did Lain Lajpat Eai and Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. There is no denying the 
complexity of the problem- My friends in the Congress Party know it 
well because they have been examining this problem trying to get unity 
with all earnestness. I will give them credit for that. They know that 
the complexity of the problem has defeated theta. ( Honourable Members 
on the Congress Party Benches: “ Not at all ”.) The Hound Table Con¬ 
ference has failed to come to an agreement. (Mr. A. Rangasivami 
Iyengar: “We are succeeding”.) You are entitled to your opinion and 
I am entitled to mine. Therefore I feel that the ‘policy which the 
Congress Party would ask this Mouse to adopt is a wrong policy, a barren 
policy and one that they cannot carry into force and one which as res¬ 
ponsible statesmen they dare not carry into force so long as any other 
’ *channel is open to them. 

l 

I would next analyse the reason given to this House by my friends 
Lain Lajpat Eai and Mr. Jayakar. Lala Lajpat Kai challenges the 
•bona ficlcs of the British Government. I cannot help him out of that 
•difficulty- fifty own personal experience throughout the world has been 
that if you are an honest man, your general attitude towards others would 
be to treat them as honest men. (Mr. T. 0. Goswami: “Until you are 
disillusioned.”) If they were honest, they will find that the British 
public is equally honest and anxious. (Lala Lajpat Eai: “I have tried 
it for the last forty years and have entirely failed.”) My friend Mr. 
Jayakar has on Ibe other hand throughout, taken up an attitude which 
has appeared'to me to show a reasonable-idea of what the problem was. 
Mr. Jayakar said, “I.will wait and see what is the method of procedure 
which is to be adopted.” Now, that was a perfectly reasonable attitude. 
We Europeans do not believe that you can make a constitution for this 
country which excludes the Indian point of view. We quite recognise 
that and on that point we are in entire agreement when he says, “I want 
to know how that Indian point of view is to be represented.” But I am 
a little shaken by him when he says “My difficulty is that you did not 
make this announcement three months ago”, as if three months in the 
history of India was a matter of very great concern- He says. “Other¬ 
wise I am concerned with the question of equality of status.” I will 
come to that point later. He objects to taking evidence in camera. I 
do not think that I am strongly in favour of taking evidence in camera or 
give very much attention to it mvself. Thei'e is a point of view that 
may desire to place its case, in front of the British portion of (he Com¬ 
mission. Let me remind the House of what happened in the South- 
borough Committee. The leader of the depressed classes sent in a letter 
to that Committee which reads as follows: 

"I lake exception to the constitution of the Committee, especially to the non official 
. Indian section thereof, and I am not anxious to he sat in judgment on by my political 
opponents.” 
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That is in a letter to the' Madras Government. And then the Madras 
Adi Drayida Jana.Sabha said: 

“We have already stated that Mr. Sreenivasa Sastriar, as a champion and apologist, 
of Brahmin oligarchy, in preference to British Bureaucracy, and Mr. Banerjeo as one- 
■who advised our Sabha and the community which it represents ‘to enlist themselves- 
in the German Army fighting against freedom and civilization',’ because we said in 
.our address to Lord Chelmsford and the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu that ’we would 
fight to the last drop of our blood any attempt to transfer the seat of authority in 
this- country from British hands to the so-called high caste Hindus who had been 
oppressing us in the past and would do so again‘hut for the British Government’., 
are unfit to sit in judgment over any representation we may make. ' - 

So there is a class, a minority community,, who may desire to state- 
their case in front of the British portion of the' Commission. If you, 
gentlemen, are honest, why should you not say to any minority community 
which wishes to adopt that procedure, "by all means go and state your 
case.” Sir John Simon said that the gist .of such a case would be laid, 
before both sections of the inquiry. 

And now, Sir, I come to the question of equality of status. We -find 
it on these Benches very difficult to understand what it is .that the Indian. 
Members of the opposite parties are seeking. I know Mr. Jinnah tells me 
- I am silly, that I cannot understand it. Possibly the explanations offered 
by a legal mind are not sufficiently lucid to make a commonplace man 
understand what it is he wants. I am’ really befogged because I cannot 
understand what status an Indian would require more than to be elected 
by his own people. (An Honourable Member: ‘‘Has he a vote in this- 
Committee?”) I do not mind whether he has a vote in the Committee. 
He has the opportunity to state his case. (An Honourable Member: 
“What is the meaning of opportunity?”) What is a vote? You can state - 
vour views as elected representatives of the people on any matter placed in 
front of the Commission before Parliament, either via the channel of ouv 
own Legislature or direct as Sir John Simon has suggested. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: Would the Honourable Member and the Members • 
of bis Parbv remain in this House to criticise and make speeches if they 
were not .allowed to take any part in the divisions and vote ? Would they 
agree to that position? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford. : I do not see where a division comes"in at all 
in connection with the report stage. The object surely of this inquiry is- 
not to state that India want self-government. It is to examine the facts 
and find out how far the constitution of the country ns it has been settled' 
has got any life in it and any real democratic feeling in it'. That must 
be a question of fact and not of opinion. (An Honourable Member: “No, 

Sir, opinions and conclusions. That is what the report says.”) Well, as- 
I have said, the question of equality of status is one which appeal’s to me 
one of difficulty. Brought up as I have been in a dem'ocratic country I 
m\self Mould prefer to be elected by the elected representatives of this 
Chamber than to receive nomination to such a Commission through any 
outside body, and in the view of the democratic world the'status of men 
so elected will be far higher for being so elected. We differ in our point of 
view. (An Honourable Member: “Fundamentally.”) Well then there - 
must be some misunderstanding. Have any of these gentlemen who refuse 
t io procedure laid down by Sir John Simon taken the opportunity which’. 
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he offered in liis letter, namely, “to make himself available for any con¬ 
ferences about any matters of procedure which his statement does not 
adequately cover? - ' Now, Sir, if -you honestly believe that the procedure 
is wrong, that it is fundamentally wrong from India’s point of view, surely 
then people who think so should see Sir John Simon and discuss the matter 
with him. (An Honourable Member: “What about Sir Sankaran Nair?f’’) 
(Sir Pvrshdtamdas Thalrurdas: “What change did he get?”) I feel, Sir, 
that there is a 'large portion of this House which thinks that there has been 
some misunderstanding over this question of procedure. There are many 
here who do not want to vote either for the amendment or for the Resolu¬ 
tion: and if I suggest, 'Sir, that that is the position, it might be that a 
little more explanation between ourselves might lead us to find out what 
this misunderstanding is, and with your permission. Sir, and with the per¬ 
mission of nfany Members of this House, I would move that this motion 
stands adjourned sine die. (Honourable Members: “No. no.”) 

Mr. President: Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Mr. Muhammad. Yamin Khan: On a point of order, Sir, Colonel 
Crawford raised the point that this motion be . • . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Chair has heard it. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 

Pandit Madan Moha-i Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the motion before the House is that this 
Assembly should have nothing to do with the Statutory Commission as it 
is - constituted at present. The fact that on this side we are all agreed to 
support that Resolution is sufficient to tell every unbiassed man that there 
is no desire in this Resolution to question the authorliy of Parliament, 
as things stand, in having the final voice in passing the Statute which is 
to be enacted to change the Government of India Act. The situation ought 
to be correctly appreciated by those who come forward to criticize us. 
The proposal now before, the House is the result of the attitude taken up 
by the British Government. Before Bord Birkenhead had delivered his 
final speech on the subject in the House of Lords and the Resolution for 
the appointment of the Commission was moved in the House of Commons, 
I published an appeal to my British fellow-subjects who hold power over 
us at present not to exclude us, Indians, from the Commission which was 
to deal will) the most vital interests of India, but to give us equality of 
status and power with them on the Commission. In concluding that 
appeal I said: 

“This decision to keep out Indians from the Statutory Commission relating to 
India marks a distinct set-back in the relations of Indians with Britishers, for I cannot 
recall a single Royal Commission relating to India during the last several decades past 
on which Indians did not find a seat. It will he a lasting shame for England that 
Englishmen should so soon forget all the debt of gratitude they owe us for all tho 
help rendered to them in the war, and their own repeated acknowledgment of it, and 
should treat us now in n momentous matter which so vitally affects ns, not ns equal 
fellow-subjects but as dependents. This is unworthy of a great, nation. It is un¬ 
sportsmanlike ”, 

and I concluded with this appeal to my British fellow-subjects: 

“I call upon my fellow-subjects of Great Britain to play the game by agreeing to 
an equal number of Indians and Britishers being appointed as Members of "the Com¬ 
mission which is to consider and report on what Lord Birkenhead has aptly described 
as ‘the greatest constitutional problem for many generations’ with which Parliament 

D 
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will have to deal on its Report and which most deeply, concern us Indians. If this 
will he done and if the Government will be fair,—as I have every hope they will ho 
once the principle is settled, in recommending for appointment on the Commission only 
those Indians who command the confidence of their countrymen or of' large sections 
of them,—Indians will fully co-operate with their British fellow-subjects under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Simon, who I fully expect will be perfectly fair and .will 
uphold the high tradition of the Englishman’s love of liberty and justice, if the true 
facts of the Indian situation will he brought home to him by the help of Indians as 
his trusted colleagues—not as suitors. But if forgetting that England went to war 
with Germany to uphold the principle that right is might, and acting upon the very 
vicious principle to demolish which Indians shed their blood together with Englishmen,, 
namely, that might is right, they will refuse to listen to our reasonable demand,-they 
alone will be responsible for driving the best minds of India to non-co-operate with the 
Government, for a sense of national honour and a regard for national interests will 
compel every self-respecting Indian regretfully:’ but firmly to decline every invitation 
to co-operate with the Commission as it is constituted and in any of the ways that 
have been suggested.” 

Many most prominent Indians had given a similar warning before me. 
Then came the news that disregarding the unanimous protests of us all 
the British Parliament had made its decision, not to include Indians in 
the Commission, I then published an appeal to my own countrymen in 
which I said : ' 


‘The honour of the Motherland demands that we should organise and carry out a 
complete boycott of the Commission throughout India. I trust that all sons of India 
will unite in doing so.” 

Now, Sir, it is clear ftvm what I have said that this decision has been 
forced upon us. I belong to that school which holds that it is the right 
of a people to determine the constitution of the government of that people. 
The government of the people, for the people, by the people is the correct 
rule of government. I am therefore at one with my fellow Congressmen 
in desiring that the framing of the constitution of India should be entrusted 
to Indians and that the British Parliament should only lend us their 
help in putting it through Parliament, because they at present enjoy power 
over us. But we recognise, that under the. Government of India Act as 
it stands, a Statutory Commission had to be appointed. Ttecognising' that 
fact, many of us were willing that that Statutory Commission should 
come to make the inquiry which the Act demanded, but we urged that 
we should be treated as equal fellow-subjects and not as dependents. 

* ia ? k° en infused to us- 3jord Birkenhead, speaking like a big bully, 
(Hear, hear) as he has done in his last speech, Lord Birkenhead has 
hurled hi s thunders over our heads. Any little Dogberry clothed with 
bnef authority could speak in the impertinent manner in which he has 
done. If he were placed in the position of Indians, he would understand 
d»e situation better. I submit that that is not the way, the way in which 
Lord Birkenhead and I regret to add, Mr. Kamsay' Macdonald also, 
luive spoken and lectured to us, that is not the way of‘dealing with equal 
v l " - 1S i T ! hc w “ y ° f Securi ”S co-operation; that is the 

EnVrtiJ, folW i T h *T ^ nd l ans more and more apart from their 

AlcalcdMaS h„ s ”f,id ' 10 " d h ** hUrM . d >“P *«•»>• «?'“»• 

owi J* oj Mh- 

Commission will be performed under'this LvZ!! n ,’ nevertheless the work of that 
whatever political complexion that may succeed it.” 1 Und ° r any Govortlra e> lt ' of 
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Sow, Sir, there was a much greater man. than Lord. Birkenhead, who was 
once Secretary of Stale for India, and that was Lord Morley, and I wish 
to make a present of a short extract from his speech to Lord Birkenhead. 
Speaking on the debate on the Indian Budget of 1907, Mr. Morley said: 

'‘You often hear men talk of the educated section of India as a mere handful and 
infinitesimal fraction, so they are in numbers. But it is idle—totally idle—to say that 
this infinitesimal section does not count. This educated section makes all the 
difference.” 

And I want to tell the Government that it is not the votes of a few Mem¬ 
bers sitting on that side of the House that will help them through. So long 
' as the most important political parties in this country stand aloof from 
fhe Commission, we do not care how many men go to present petitions 
-to the Commission. The boycott of the Commission will be a reality and 
it will be so felt by the Commission. 

Sir, I wish to deal now with the most important statement which Lord 
Birkenhead made in his last speech. He said: 

‘‘They (he and his colleagues) were satisfied that the only form of Commission that 
•corresponded with the historical and constitutional facts of the situation and the 
practical modern necessities of the case was the one sent out. He made it plain that 
this was and would remain a parliamentary responsibility of this country. He was 
of opinion that no more impartial or more efficiently manned Commission than the 
present had ever left Britain.” 

Now, I impugn the ccrrectness of the assertion that the Commission 
corresponds with historical and constitutional facts. I will 
‘ "" A ' prove that it is in violent conflict with historical facts and a 
violent departure from a. practice which has long been followed. So far 
back as 1833 an Act of Parliament practically laid it down that every 
Indian shall be treated as an equal fellow-subject of Englishmen. In 
1858, the Queen of England in her great Proclamation published with the 
approval of Parliament declared that Indians and Europeans would be 
•regarded as equal fellow-subjects. Later on in 1861, in a debate in the 
House of Commons the grandfather of the present Viceroy, Sir Charles 
Wood, who was then Secretary of State for India said that he did not 
recognise there was any other position except that of perfect equality 
of Britishers and Indians as fellow subjects. Coming to more recent 
times, during the war the fact was recognised that we were equal fellow- 
subjects. Appeals were made to us to join the war, and to support cause 
of liberty which the King had taken up because we were equal fellow-sub¬ 
jects. Wien the war was declared, the Ruling Princes and the people of 

India made what His Majesty described as “prodigal offers of their lives 

and treasure in the cause of the realm.” We were then welcomed as joint 
and equal custodians of the common interests and fortunes of the Empire. 
Mr. Asquith, the then Prime Minister of England, said: 

‘‘We welcome with appreciation and affection India’s proffered aid in the Empire 
which knows no distinction of race or class, wheie all alike are subjects of fhe King 
Empoior and are joint and equal custodians of her common interests and fortunes. 
We hail with profound and heartfelt gratitude their association side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder with the Home and Dominion troops under n Hag which is a 

symbol to all of the unity that the world in arms cannot dissever or dissolve.” 

Mr. Bonat- Law said : 

“I do not think that wo fully realise how much those Indians who have fought 
and died by the side of our soldiers liavo helped us during theso long months.” 

D 2 
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Lord Haldane said: 


“Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberty of humanity as much as ourselves. 
India has freely given her lives and treasure in humanity s great cause; hence things- 
cannot bo left as they are." . - . , 


Mr. Lloyd George said: 

“The contribution of the Dominions and of India has been splendid. The assistance 
that they have given us in the most trying hours of this campaign has been incalculable 
in its value.” i 


Lord Curzon said that the Indian Expeditionary Force reached France 
“in the nick of time and that it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilisation” and added that “the nature and value of that service 
can never be forgotten.” Mr. Lloyd George said on another occasion: 

“And then there is India. How bravely, how loyally, she has supported the British 
armies. The memory of the powerful aid which she willingly accorded in the hour 
of our trouble will not be forgotten after the war is over, and when the affairs ,of 
India come up for examination and for action.” ’ 

Speaking at the termination of the war, Mr. Lloyd George spiel: • 

“You are entitled to rejoice, people of Britain, that the Allies, Dominions and India- 
have won a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful victory for liberty in the 
history of the world.” 


And, lastly, the same accredited spokesman of England said: 


“These young nations (the Dominions) fought bravely and contributed greatly and 
won their place at the Council Table. What is true of them is equally true of the- 
Great Empire of India, which helped us materially to - win those brilliant victories 
which were the beginning of the disintegration of our foes. India’s necessities must 
. not he forgotton when the Peace Conference is reached. "We have had four years of 
great brotherhood. Let it not end there.” 

This is what was said at the end of the war. And what happened next?' 
In the Loyal Proclamation which was published on. the passing of 
the Statute of 1919 His Majesty the King Emperor was pleased to make 
the following appeal to liis officers and the people: 

“Let a new era begin with a common determination among my people and my 
officers to work together for a common purpose and let me trust that both the authorities: 
and the people will co-operate so to work the Reforms as to secure the early establish: 
ment of full responsible government.^' 


A little later you know there was .the League of Nations constituted. At 
the instance of England India was invited to be an original member of 
the League of Nations. She was one of the signatories to the Treaty of 
Sevres, and in the words of the covenant of the League “the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties (including India) entered into the covenant in order to 
promote international co-operation and to achieve international peace and 
security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by tbe pres¬ 
cription of open, just and honourable relations between nations by tbe 
firm establishment, of the understandings of international law as the actual 
rule of con ail cl among Governments, and a scrupulous respect for all 
■(realy obligations in the dealings of organised people with one another/'' 
India is an equal member with England of the League of Nations. Mem¬ 
bership of the League was open only to a fully self-governing State, 
Domnuons or Colony, but notwithstanding the fact that India did not 
enjoy self-government, she was admitted, invited to become and did' 
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become an original member of the League of Nations. Since that time 
Indian representatives, some Luling Princes and some prominent Indians, 
have been invited to represent India, as an equal member of the League, 
at every meeting of the League of Nations and at the Imperial Conferences 
which have been held. To all these indisputable historical facts, add the 
fact that during the last sixty years, not a single Royal Commission was 
appointed on which one or more Indians had not been appointed members. 
The present Commission from which Indians have been deliberately 
excluded does not therefore correspond with historical and constitutional 
facts of the situation, nor dees it fit in with the practical modern necessities 
•of the case, and the assertion of Lord Birkenhead to the courtesy is entirely 
baseless 

Our critics tell us, Sir, that they are not able to understand the reason 
•of our objection to co-operate with the Commission. It is a pity if they 
are not able to- It is not the procedure of the Commission that matters, 
procedure by which evidence will be recorded or the inquiry conducted. 
‘Our objection is to the principle, to the exclusion of us Indians from a 
position of equality of status and powers as fellow-subjects, as members 
of every Royal Commission relating to India which we had established 
during more than half a century. We have been told that ours is a negative 
Resolution, that it is barren of any constructive suggestion. Those who 
say so show that they do not appreciate what the meaning of a negative 
proposition is. It is a negative proposition when you cut out a cancer, 
when you cut out a carbuncle, when you refuse to have anything to do 
•with what you consider to be poison, and the poison that is< contained in the 
•constitution of the Commission is the considered denial of the position 
•of equality of Indians, as equal fellow-subjects, and their being reduced 
to a definitely lower status as petitioners who will be given opportunities 
to present their case to the Commission, but who wall have no vote or voice 
in directing the inquiry or in shaping the conclusions and recommendations 
that will be based upon it. We refuse to accept that position. The -whole 
of the objection of Indians to the Commission lies in that cardinal fact, 
•not in the procedure -which it may follow, because we have sense enough 
to understand that if the procedure was faulty we could hope to amend 
the process by representations. Our objection lies in the fact that while 
you treated us as equal fellow-subjects during the war, you have acted 
ungratefully, unjustly and not played the man in excluding us from the 
Commission- You have no right to determine -whether India is entitled 
to full self-goverment or not, certainly you alone have not the right to 
determine it as you claim. India can challenge any impartial man to say 
why Englishmen should persist in saying that the British Parliament 
alone has the right to determine the manner and extent of the most con¬ 
stitutional reform in India when England has as a member of the League 
of Nations consented to the proposition that every nation should have the 
right of self-determination. Remembering that it was at the instance of 
England that India was invited to become a member of the League of 
Nations and take part in deciding the affairs of other nations of Europe, 
•can anything he more selfish and unjust on the part of England than to 
refuse to India the right of self-determination? Are we not entitled to 
ask for the same right of self-determination for which other nations fought, 
and which has been given to them as the result of the bloodiest war known 
to mankind? Is there any justification for England withholding that right 
from us? But what is the self-determination we asked for in the present 
position? We asked for a round table conference at which both our 
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British fellow-subjects and we would sit together and discuss the future 
constitution of our country. We know that you ha Ye the upper hand over 
us at present. We want to do things constitutionally. I agree with one 
of the speakers who preceded me that it would be a crime to go to war, and 
incite the people to a war or hostile activities, so- long as there is any 
possibility of an honourable solution by negotiation- But the solution 
must be honourable; if must be both just and honourable. Can any 
reasonable man contend that the attitude which the British Parliament 
has shown in appointing the Commission evinces a desire for a just 
solution of the problem in the situation in which we are placed? What 
is the situation? You came to this country to trade, you have acquired 
power in it by chance and by a combination of circumstances. You came 
into a country the civilisation of which is older than your civilisation. In 
introducing the Government of India Bill in Parliament, • Lord Palmerston 
truly said : 

“It is perhaps one of the most extraordinary facts in the history of mankind that 
these British Isles should have acquired such an extensive dominion in a remote part 
of the globe, as that which we exercise over tile continent of India. It is indeed 
remarkable that those regions, in which science and art may he said to have first 
dawned upon mankind, should now he subject to the rule of a people inhabiting 
islands, which, at a time when those easterii regions enjoyed as high a civilisation and 
as great prosperity as that age could offer, were in a state of. utter barbarism.” 

When you came to this country Hindus and Mussalmans and Sikhs were 
managing the government of this country not in a. very, bad, way,,,not in 
half so had a way as some English historians have described, but in many 
parts well and in some not well. Some of the Governments were weak. You 
took advantage of the situation and established your power in. this country 
by negotiations and your greater discipline and greater diplomacy. Eor a 
long time your best representatives said your object was to keep Indiana 
to prepare to govern themselves, again. You are now trying to remain in 
power over us against the wishes of the people for your selfish national 
ends, against all sense of fairness and justice. When it suited your purpose 
you acknowledged us ns equal fellow-subjects and agreed to treat us as 
such. You have acted in a .thoroughly opposite spirit now. Let us examine 
the position. What is it that you have done? You have told us that a 
Parliamentary 7 Commission was needed under the constitution. I am sorry 
to say that I find it very difficult to persuade myself that that is an honest 
belief. I do not think it is so, because when you read the words of the 
section, the meaning of it is quite clear. There is no word in it to show 
that the Commission must be a Parliamentary Commission. All that the 
Section says is that when a Commission is to be appointed at the expiration- 
of ten years after the passing of the Government of India Act, 1919: 

“The Secretary of State with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament shall 
submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of persons to act as a Commis¬ 
sion.” 

I challenge any fair-minded man to say what word there is in it to exclude 
an Indian or a non-parliamentary person being appointed to such a Com¬ 
mission. The plea will not hold water. It is an argument adopted merely 
to support the decision when it had been arrived at to exclude Indians from 
the Commission. To prove that this was so, I will ask the Honourable 
n \ Mcmhcr to answer a few questions. Where did the proposal' 

Ult ’ the Statutory Commission should be a Parliamentarv Commission first. 
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emanate from? Is it a fact that this proposition went in the first instance 
from India to England, from the Government of India to His Majesty’s 
Government? I ask my Honourable friend to deny that that is a fact. 
I ask another question. Is it a fact that the Government of India them¬ 
selves did not think that the Statute shut out the appointment of non¬ 
parliamentary persons as Members of the Commission or that it demanded 
that only Members of Parliament should be appointed to the Com¬ 
mission? I say, they did not, and I challenge the Home Member to deny 
this fact. I ask a third question: is it a fact that the Government of India 
themselves recommended five or six names of Indians—Hindus and 
Muslims—to be appointed as Members of this Commission? I again 
challenge the Home Member to deny that fact. 

Now, Sir, if these are facts, then I say that this plea that the Statute 
demanded a Parliamentary Commission is not fair, is not honest. Let us 
further examine the matter, whether the proposal emanated from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India or of England. How is it that in December 1926 the 
Times of London discussed this proposal? How is it that the European 
Association of Calcutta discussed this proposal in 1927 long before it was 
published? How is it that the Pioneer and the Englishman discussed this 
proposal nearly five months before it was announced—that is in May and 
June? All that, I submit, shows that Europeans had been taken into 
confidence and Indians were not. It deeply pains me, Sir, to say that the 
sorriest affair in this connection is that there were Indian Members on the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy who lent their support to the proposal 
for a purely Parliamentary Commission which would exclude Indians from 
it. (Cries of "Shame”.) The common belief is that the Law Member 
lent his full support to this proposal. At the same time I am glad to say 
that the common belief also is that Sir Muhammad Habibullah opposed 
the proposal and predicted that it would lead to a boycott of the Com¬ 
mission. I should like anybody to deny these facts if he can. I submit, 
Sir, that it is nothing but a grave misfortune that there should be any 
Indian who should so far forget the self-respect which he owes to himself 
and to his country as to support a proposal that from a Commission which 
is to inquire into the future constitution of this country Indians should be 
excluded- 

Let us proceed further. Let us note that shortly before the question 
of the appointment of the Commission was taken up there was published 
that wretched book,- of which we have all heard, which disgracefully libelled 
the people of this country, and that there -was a clique in England working 
to damage the reputation of India ns much ns it could, which helped in the 
preparation and circulation of that wretched hook. Let us also note, Sir, 
that it was at this psychological time that the Times of London put forward 
the proposal that the Commission should be a purely Parliamentary Com¬ 
mission. I submit, Sir, I am driven to the conclusion that there was a 
conspiracy against us Indians, and that that conspiracy succeeded in per¬ 
suading the British public and the British press that Indians are such a 
contemptible lot that they should not be allowed to sit on a footing of 
equality with Members of the British Parliament. 

Sir. it is sad to think that people do not see the beam in their own eyes 
when they are ready to point out the mote in other peoples’ eyes. Tf our 
British critics sav that Indians are condemnahle, then that means the 
greatest condemnation of the present system of British administration which 
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has gone on in India for ISO years and more. (Hear, hear from the Congress 
Party Benches.) If Indians are so unfit as they have been described to be 
by some official Members aiid by those who have 1 libelled us, I say it is the 
severest condemnation of British rule in India, that a people' possessing so 
much intelligence, not lacking in intelligence or industry, not lacking in 
enterprise or courage or in any other qualities of respectable manhood,'"should 
after 150 years of British rule, have been reduced to the position of degrada¬ 
tion which these critics would assign to us. But we are not reduced to 
that position. I challenge any man to prove that man to man we ore 
inferior to any of our fellow men on the face of the earth. I claim that we 
are as fit to govern ourselves to-day as any other people. It is only our 
fellow-subjects who have got the upper hand over us who prevent us from 
doing so, and wish to keep us under their feet. Now there are only two 
ways in which we can get back our power,—either by war or by negotia¬ 
tion. We are trying our best to get power by the latter method, but if it 
fails, I regret to say, that I agree with my friend Mr. Banga Iyer, that 
the people of this counti*y will be driven to think of adopting other means, 
of adopting every possible and legitimate method to get rid of the present 
system of Government. 

Before I conclude, Sir, I should like to say a few words more about the 
constitution of the Commission. Lord Birkenhead said that it was con¬ 
stitutionally the best Commission. I think, Sir, I have shown that from 
the constitutional point of view the Commission that should have been 
appointed should have been a Commission in which Indians were appointed 
Members. Mr- Jayakar has already drawn attention to the clause in. the 
Preamble which expected co-operation from Indians and Europeans in. 
making the inquiry that the Statute contemplated. He has shown, as so 
many others as well have shown, that .this co-operation was necessary to 
make the inquiry fair and satisfactory'. But as we have said the spirit in 
which the Commission has been appointed is one opposed to admitting the 
co-operation of Indians who could co-operate only if tbey were placed on a 
footing of equality. It does not matter if you offer me all the-opportunity 
you can of examining witnesses, of reading documents, even of,-examining 
witnesses in camera, but so long as Indians are not put in a position to 
co-operate, which could only be by placing them on a footing of equality 
with their English fellow subjects as members on the' Commission, they 
cannot co-operate. They can only serve, the Commission, find I hope no 
Indian with any. self-respect will agree to do so. It is thei-efore that by 
the "Resolution before us we seek to declare that this Assembly will have 
nothing to do with the Commission as it is constituted." "That is a vital, 
positive proposition. It is not a. negative pi’oposition. The 
proposition is that we must , he pub. on a footing of equality, 
before we can think of co-operating with the Commission, and it is idle.to 
expect Sir John Simon to give us that equality. Sir, I wish, to say nothing 
against him. But T say it is idle to expect him to put us on a footing of 
equnlitv. If Sir John Simon thought that he could give us that equality, 
he would be sadly mistaken. But I do not think his letter shows that he 
is under any delusion. He knows that he cannot create for us that 
equality of status nor give us that equal power which we want. He cannot. 
There is only one authority in the world which can create the equality and 
g>ve the power which we demand, and that is the King Emperor, of England. 
Is it impossible for the Government of this country to recommend to the 
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'Government in" England that in view of the very great and practically 
unanimous opposition which has been shown by Indians to the constitution 
of this Commission, they should appoint 6 or 7 Indians recommended by 
the elected Members of this Legislature and the other Legislature as 
Members of the Royal Commission? Suppose a member had some business 
necessity and he resigned his seat on the Commission, or suppose—far 
from me to wish it, I hope I will not be misunderstood—suppose death 
removed a member from the Commission, will another member or 
members be appointed or not? If so, what is the difficulty in the way of the 
British Government recommending to His Majesty the King Emperor 
that seven Members recommended by this Legislature and the other Legis¬ 
lature should be appointed as Members of the Commission? You want 
our co-operation. We are willing to give it. Why won't you give us 
your co-operation on equal terms? By the Resolution before us we say 
that we refuse to co-operate with the Commission as it stands,- as it is con¬ 
stituted. That phraseology itself indicates that we are willing to co¬ 
operate if you put us on a footing of equality of status and power. But 
if you persist in refusing to do that, do not think that we are such children 
that we shall be taken in by all the chaff that has been indulged in in 
the speeches made against us. We are patient. We can bear a good deal. 
We have borne a good deal and we shall bear further any other unjust 
castigation which Members in this Assembly may think it fit to inflict upon 
”us. But I say, we have sense enough to understand that in the matter of 
this Commission equalitv of Indians and Britishers can spring only from 
Indians being ^nominated by His Majesty the King Emperor as members 
of the Commission. 

It has been said, Sir, that there were other difficulties in the way of 
Lord Birkenhead. He himself said that if he decided to appoint any 
Indian, he would have had to appoint 16 more members on the Com¬ 
mission. Who ever said that we want 16 members? If you had appointed 
7 Indian members, and if Indians had then quarrelled or clamoured, there 
would have been reason in your complaint. There is none in the plea put 
forward. Lord Birkenhead said further that if he appointed men of some 
parties, other parties would not have been satisfied. Let him appoint any 
seven respectable educated Indians who have independent views, and, I 
venture to say, the whole country will be satisfied. You say that Hindu 
and MussalnYan members will quarrel. Surely you do not mean it. Look 
at this Assembly- What are we doing? Can vou dispute the fact that on 
all national questions Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians and others are alL 
voting as one man? There may be some who do not do so. I am sorry 
for them. But do not the great bulk of us work together? 

Another point urged by Lord Birkenhead was .... 

Mr. President: I do not desire to interrupt the Honourable Member, 
but I must ask him to close his observations within five minutes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Thank vou, Sir. Lord Birkenhead 
has said that as there are various parties in the country. Indian members 
might write separate reports. When Rw Abdur Rahim. Mr. Cokhale and 
Mr. Chaubnl were Members of the Public Services Commission did they, 
not agree on most points? When other Indian members have sat on 
■Commissions, have they taken a Hindu view or a Moslem view or have 
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they discussed questions on national lines? And talcing things at the- 
worst, suppose some Hindu and some Mussalman member thought it bis- 
duty to put forward separate notes on the question of joint electorates or- 
separate electorates or any other question which has a communal aspect', 
would the heavens have come to pieces? ’Would that not also be a means; 
of settlement by itself? 

Lord Birkenhead also said that if he appointed Indians, he 
would have had to appoint a member of the depressed' 
classes. Who ever said that he should not appoint a mem¬ 
ber of the depressed classes? We should have welcomed a member of the- 
depressed classes. The Government have shown more disregard for the 
welfare of the depressed classes than we have done. My Honourable- 
friend Mr. Rajah read one sentence from a speech of mine—a long speech 
-—in which I had said that: 

"so far as the elevation or depression of the status of the depressed classes rests upon 
social or socio-religious considerations, the Government would rightly abstain from, 
making any attempt in that direction.” 

Bnt this is what was said also by Mr. Dadabhoy, now Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy wben be moved tbat Resolution. Bnt I went on to say, which un¬ 
fortunately was not read by my friend .... :. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: I have read the whole speech and that very 
carefully, Sir. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya:You did not refer to it in your speech: 

“that, there are other facts to bo recognised and I submit that it (tlieir status) depends- 
largely, almost wholly—nay, I say it depends wholly—upon education. That is the 
°" c solvent which will solve this problem, and most certainly do I wish and pray 
that the Government will do as much more as it can towards the spread of education'- 
among these classes.” • 

I further said : ' 


' All that \ve can reasonably ask-—and I do join my friend’ in asking for it—is that 
tliero should be absolutely no impediment placed in. the way of the education of any 
boy belonging to .any class of the community. Be he a Chamar, be lie a Chandol, bo 
T°^ r . whatever class or condition, 5 if there is a child living and breathing in 

India, the schools of the Government and the schools of the community ought to. bo 
open to that child as much as to any other child. And if there are any ■ difficulties* 
thrown m their way, if any difficulties are shown to exist anywhere’ in * thb case' of 
these children of the depressed classes, the matter should certainly be brought to the 
notice of tne Government for remedy at the earliest possible opportunity. I will go> 
iurther. I will say, let there be special, facilities, special encouragement given, in order 
to induce them to come forward ta avail themselves of education.” 

Now, Sir, time will not permit of my reading a deal more which I should 
hnvc hked to read from that, speech.' But I must rend what the Honour¬ 
able the theu Home Member said in response to the Resolution of Mr. 
■Dadabhoy Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Honourable Sir 
Reginald Craddock said: 


Jlrmflmlw 1 \r ty n ’ Vv l,le v-fending our sympathy to the objects aimed at by the 

: Afr ' Da ' ,abho >’- Y c ? an K° no further than promise to refer the question 
. Governments, and ask them whether they can do more than they are doing.” 

tba V be 9 ov ® rnment Promised. During the time that elected 

con*tk,Aon a 'the eei \r cha 1 r " e . of education even under the present faulty 
on.tuuoon. the public schools of the Bombay Presidency have been 
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thrown open to the children of the depressed classes as a result of a 
measure introduced by an Indian, the Honourable Dr. Paranjpye. In the 
"United Provinces under the direction of the Honourable Bai Bajeswar Bali, 
schools have been thrown open to the depressed classes and their educa¬ 
tion is being encouraged. We non-officials also are working in numerous 
different ways to give the depressed classes more facilities for education. 
Before I leave this subject I wish to read a telegram which has been placed 
in my hands. It is from the President of the Madras Dravida Mahajana 
Sabha, to which my Honourable friend Colonel Crawford referred The 
President says: 

“The Madras Dravida Mahajana Sabha repudiates Rajah’s claim to speak for 
depressed classes ...” 

(At this stage Pao Bahadur M. G. Pajah rose in his place. There" were 
cries of “Order, order.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: 

“The Madras Dravida Mahajana Sabha repudiates Rajah’s claim to speak Jor 
depressed classes in South India. Supports boycott of Simon Commission.” 

Members on the Congress Party and Nationalist Party Benches:. 

“Hear, hear.’ 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: It is very misleading, a bogus one and I must 
expose it. (At this stage there were cries of “Order, order” and Pao 
Bahadur M. C. Pajab resumed his seat.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: There are just two other points. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I cannot allow the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to refer to any new points. 

Diwan Ghaman Lai: I move that the question be now put. 

(At this stage Pao Bahadur M. C. Pajah again rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I wish only to refer to two other 
points. The first one is this. Those Englishmen who dwell too much on 
religious differences among us as being obstacles to self-government should 
remember what the treatment of the Roman Catholics was until the year 
1829 in England. They ought also to remember what was the state of 
feeling between Pornan Catholics and Protestants, between the British and 
the French in Canada when responsible government was established in that 
country. T am thankful that compared to all that our communal differ¬ 
ences are very email 

The last thing I wish to say to my countrymen, Sir, is this. Look at 
the picture of the present. The present has been well indicated in the 
extract which my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, read in the hypo¬ 
thetical case of the Germans ruling over England. That is the picture that 
you find at present in India ... 

Mr. W. A. Cosgrave (Assam: Nominated Official): May I ask, Sir, 
whether Mr. Pajah should not be allowed to make a personal explana¬ 
tion . . . (At this stage there were cries of “Order, order.”) 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member'ought to know the rules of the 
House. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. • • ■ • . - 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will conclude. Though X. deplore 
their attitude X have nothing but respect for those of my countrymen 
who honestly feel that they ought to support the Simon Commission. I only 
wish them to remember that there has not been a single advance in con¬ 
stitutional reform during the last 45 years in India except as a result of 
the efforts of the Indian National Congress and other popular associations. 
Secondly, I ask them to remember, that if they vote for co-operation with 
the Commission, as it stands, they will be lowering the national honour. 
iCrks of “Yes” and “No.”) 

Mr. President: I must ask the Honourable'Member to conclude imme- 
'diately. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: May I conclude. Sir? It is not for 
my Honourable friends, Mr. Cocke and Sir Walter Willson, to say whe¬ 
ther our national self-respect has been hurt or not. I ask' every Indian 
Member to remember that by voting for co-operation with this Commis- 
sron they are exposing us to degradation in the eyes of all right-thinking 
men. (Ones of No, no’ from the Government Benches), and also post¬ 
poning the,day of our deliverance. We want freedom. We want a free 
■Government in this country under which all the important offices both in 

.t, Cl ,, ser yj ces au< ? the arm y. will be filled by Indians, under which 
ike other self-governing nations, we Indians shall rise to the full height- 
• of our stature. The Besolution is a step in that direction, and I hope 
.that every Indian will bear this fact in mind in voting on it. • (Cheers.) 

‘(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 


•K ^ to . Mr - Cosgrave to take up the cudgels on 

behalf of Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah. He ought to know that no Member 
s entitled to interrupt a speaker for the purpose of making a personal ex- 
planaUon unless the speaker himself gives way. ' The Member desiring 
a ce a peisonal explanation must wait till the speaker resumes his seat. 


Mr. W. A. Cosgrave: I apologise if I have violated the rules of the 
^ouse 1 was under the impression that no speaker was to be allowed 

•h™s^Tn for n S5 m mS»ta ““ **«*» Mohan Malaviya 


“f- president: Order, order. The Honourable 
that leaders of parties m the House' are entitled 
■ on occasions at the discretion of the Chair. 


Member ought to know 
to special consideration 


“• I «pl»ta, I should like to taow 

X ^ 1 Gravida Sabha was referred to or tho csAhim 

»•—«*!. Member: “The Adi Drayida Sabha ”1 T,e,l Iho ,1 

depressed ”* th ° * '«» AU-India 


Mr. President: The Honourable 
• e cannot make a speech. 


Member 


can make an explanation, but 
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Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Sir, I am the Secretary of the Adi Dravida 
Mahajana S'abha and the telegram has not emanated from them. (An. 
Honourable Member : “It is the Dravida Sabha.”) That is another 
thing. Mr. Yasudeva Pillai is the President of that and he has clearly 
stated in last week’s papers that he and his Sabha welcome the Com¬ 
mission and want to co-operate with it. Their so-called patron is in the 
hands, and a creature, of Sriman S. Srinivasa Iyengar and this is one of the- 
common tactics of the South Indian Brahman politicians. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

(Rao Bahadur M. C. (Rajah then resumed his seat.) 

The Revd. J. G. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, I' 
have been long enough in this House to realise that in the eyes of the majority 
of non-official Members the position of a nominated Member is something 
like that of the members of the depressed classes in general society. But 
1 do claim that though I am a nominated Member I feel that I have a 
free vote, as free as that of any one else. When I was asked to accept 
nomination, neither at that time nor at any other time has there been- 
any suggestion that I should not wield my vote in the way in which my 
conscience dictated me to vote. Secondly I submit that I claim to speak 
in the name of more than five millions of citizens of this country. 

Biwan Chaman Lai: When did they depute you to speak in their 
name? 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: If they have not their elected Member, 
it is not their fault. At the conference of the all-India organisation of 
Indian Christians it was suggested that my name should be sent up to 
His Excellency the Yiceroy asking him to nominate me as their repre¬ 
sentative. It was on that recommendation that I was nominated. 

Mr. Amar Rath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Did they nob send up the name of Dr. Datta? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I suggest that the Honour¬ 
able Member who is making his maiden speech should be allowed to do so- 
uninterrupted ? 

Mr. President: I understand the Honourable Member is mailing his 
maiden speech. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee : Sir, I stand here simply to put forward 
wlmt the expressed views of the community which I have to represent are. 
That community at their all-India Congress held at Allahabad on the SOfch 
and 31st December considered the question of the Simon Commission most 
carefully, and they passed a Resolution unanimously which clearly stated 
in the first place that we were entirely at one with our countrymen in 
deploring the non-inclusion of Indians on that Commission. We did not 
for a moment say that the Commission was perfect. We also stated, and 
we agreed with our countrymen, that we believed that self-determination 
is the right of every nation. But, Sir, we are not blind to facts. We 
realize that the Commission ‘is here and is going to function, above all 
that it'has come out with good intentions. The people who have come 
out on that Commission have made it amply clear to us that they have 
come out with the very best intentions to do good to this country according- 
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do their lights. And knowing that. Sir, we most respectfully appeal to the 
national leaders of our country to co-operate with the Commission and by 
co-operating throw on the Commission the onus of proving their bonafides 
and all their good intentions. We also appeal to the powers that be that 
-•as large powers as possible should be given to the Members of the Legis¬ 
latures elected by these Houses. Now, Sir, those were the views clearly 
expressed by the one organization that our community .possesses, and those 
are the views that I stand here to put before the House. Sir, there are 
only three papers that are run by our community, one the Mahisi of 
Lahore, the Guardian of Calcutta and the Indian Christian Messenger of 
Allahabad. In all those papers these views are also clearly stated, if any¬ 
body cares to read them, though I know that very few of our countrymen 
■ever pay any attention to our existence simply because we happen to be 
-small in numbers. I submit further that we are not petitioners. We are 
not asking for anything, reserved seats, etc. We have not sent any tele¬ 
grams, about which so much play has been made by the other side". We 
have not sent a single telegram. We have not sent up any deputation; 
we are not putting forward any charter of our rights. But we do say,’ that 
according to our lights, according to the best of our abilities, •we have most 
carefully considered, as citizens loving our nation and our country as much 
as anybody else, the position, and have come to the conclusion that, facing 
-the facts as practical beings, in this imperfect world, we do feel that unless 
we co-operate at this time with the Commission we shall be doing harm 
to the cause of this country. And speaking personally, I may say, that 
I came to tins Bouse with an absolutely open mind on the question. (4i 
-Honourable Member: No ”.) Yes, Sir, I did. Till two days ago I did 
not know with what side I was going to vote. I did my utmost and was 
prepared to learn, and I did learn from the address that His Excellency the 
\iceroy gave here and also from what I heard from the Chairman of the 
Commission. I eamt one thing, and I take my stand upon that. They 
have said quite clearly that they believe in the good intentions of those who 
c i icise them They have asked, that those who' criticise them should 
a so beheve in the good intentions of the Commission. I take my stand on 
anv one fnf t giving cmdit to people for good motives never has done 
other side •' r / A? d then > Sir > 1 appealed to the great leaders on the 
w i 1 be A ged ,, the , m ^ teach me. I said, “ Tell me what do we 

roTrah'T f t n8 i o And 3 A vas . lold tliat ii: ' would do me no -good to 

ban would t A, l PP ri tkt * do ? B US n ° S ° 0cL But 1 what 

cent 1 V? A d T, b ° dy would give me a real answer to that ex¬ 

cept that our dignity would be hurt. We are livin'* in a world of minv ■ 

n Ut WkCn ? COm<?S i t0 " mnlter oi f « ci “8 practical things, 
t 1 •’,* a ‘ a 1 eason \iliy we should put ourselves in the Wronc before 

In jST- «nd of other nations an! W c “it 

<t s-s lSKajsr 1 »i' to ztps 

fhc honour to helmm hnf t r-i i ai *° whose province I liave 

m at ItTZTZi, ?** .“»• 

TToosc Hint ho bolipvod in the good intentions of tl “ h telling the 

■nnssion. h„t his m „», eloqn^neeeh ?We,l,w « the Coin- 
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•they have come to do their best according to their lights, Sir. They have 
•been described as being like gramophone records and it has been said that 
they will repeat what the > Government fill their minds with. I ask, Sir, 
should we not also shout as loudly and fill the records, so that they may 
.take in everything, and might not Lala Lajpat Eai and other Honourable 
'•Members speak louder than Government, so that their voices should drown 
•the voices of the Government Members? X feel, Sir, and I have it from 
the Chairman of the Commission, that they ai'e here not as judges but as 
interpreters. How are they going to interpret us if we do not want them 
to interpret the country rightly? I submit, Sir, after all, is this going to 
be the only and last Commission? Suppose they betray us, suppose they 
•do not give us everything we want, is this going to be the only Commission? 
If we ourselves do not take our chance now, if we do not do what we have 
been invited to do, what will the next Commission do? And finally, Sir, 
T say, are these things only settled here? Is there no such thing as a 
Providence, that guides the destinies and affairs of men? Is not there a 
Providence that judges between man and man and nation and nation? If 
we at this time show our faith and show our co-operation, is there -(not a 
Providence that will take note of these things? And then, again, I say, 
is there no such thing as the judgment seat of nations? If we to-day 
keep away, if we say we are not going to have anything to do with the 
Commission, simply because we do not believe in their good intentions , . . 

Lala Lajpat Eai: I do not want to interrupt the Honourable Member, 
but I did not say that I did not believe in their good intentions. 

The Kevd. J. C. Chatterjee: What I meant was that "his speech implied 
that. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Ho, never. I expressly said I gave them the best 
credit and the best intentions. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: Well, Sir, what I say is this. Is there 
no power in public opinion? Sir, if we have done jour bit and if we are 
again let down, what will the verdict of the civilized nations be? Then 
and then again. Sir, we shall be justified in the eyes of the world and 
m the eyes of oui people. 

.Finally, Sir, I will only close with these words. I am nob a politician, 
am not a lawyer, but I have spent 20 years in dealing with humanity. 
It is ray profession as a teacher and as a minister of religion to deal with 
human bemgs, and not with files, not even with debates but with human 
beings—people who open their hearts to me—and I say. Sir, that if there 
is any need ra the world to-day, there is need of one thing, and that is 
good-will; and I feel, Sir, that because we have not got good-will, because 
<here is suspicion, because there is failure to give credit for good intentions 
to people from whom we differ most, that, the rancour, the poison of 
hatred is looming large in our country. It is poisoning our entire affairs 
between us and the Government, between one man and another, betweoa 
one community and another. If therefore this House is going to persist 
m the attitude of non-co-operation, because we still think that the Com¬ 
mission is not perfect, then we are further spreading that poison of ill will 
and mistrust. Sir, no one has ever suffered for trusting meu but many 
have suffered for mistrusting people and I feel, Sir, that we should show 
the spirit of trust which is being asked of us. After all, ten years is not 
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an intexminable period"in the history of any nation. What is ten years? 
And therefore that is what I desire. " ' 

Finally, Sir, I just want to say one word. It is ojxen to us now to 
withdraw and therefore let our case go, as it were, by default. It is open 
to us to withdraw now and not send a delegation. - It is open to us not to- 
sit with them. Then, shall we be able to say that our case went by default 
and an cx parte decree was passed? If we co-operate now, what is there¬ 
to prevent our withdrawing at any stage? We may withdraw at any stage, 
There are these people, who come and say that they have come with good 
intentions and that they want to do their best. They ash us to co-operate- 
with them. They might write a report which would surprise some of the 
most doubting among you. I know what I have said will put me to a 
great deal of odium, but I do believe that I would be without the courage 
of my convictions if I did not say what I felt. I think wliat the majority 
of my community have said in their resolution, what they then felt and 
also what 1 feel now is in the best interests of the country. I say this, 
that those who refuse to eo-operate this time, for whatever reasons, are 
putting the hands of the clock of this countx-y back a great 'many years if 
they do not eo-operatc. If they do eo-operate, they will he putting forward 
the cause of this country. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question he put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be.now put. , y 

The motion was adopted. 

Lala La]pat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I want 
to make it clear at the outset of my reply that my Resolution does not 
involve a 113 - general scheme of non-co-operation. All the discussion 
directed against it on that ground fls absolutely beside the point-- I quite- 
understand the view which the Chair took that’ it simply confines itself to- 
non-co-operating with the Commission as it is constituted to-day, and 
nothing else and nothing further. I do believe in the principles of non- 
co-operation ; I have always believed in them. Rut unfortunately I also 
believe that we cannot carry it to its logical consequences; and 
therefore at the present moment I am not asking for any general scheme 
of non-co-operation. We on this side of the House are all agreed’ that 
the Commission as at present constituted is unacceptable to-us and we 
shall have nothing to do with it. There we stand, nothing more and 
nothing less for the present. Secondly, Sir, I want to make clear what 
I said about the coming in of tlie United States into the war. I never 
said that the United States entered into the war after 
the announcement was made. I gave the genesis of the entry of the 
United States into the war and I am very glad that I nm supported in 
the statement by a very high authority which I will just quote before you. 
My point was this, which I remind the Honourable the Home Member to 
remember, that in 1916 the war was going against the Allies; the Allies 
wore very anxious to bring in the United States of America and the 
united States of America would not come into the war unless they were 
assured of the aims and objects of the war and unless they were sure of 
the attitude of the British Government towards India. Sir, on this, the 
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scheme of announcement about India was settled in 1916> though announc¬ 
ed in August 1917. “What I maintain is this, and I quote one of the 
highest authorities in support of my proposition. Lord Chelmsford, Sir, 
in spealdng from his place in the House of Lords on the 24th November, 
1927 made the following statement: 

“I came home from. India in January, 1916, for six -weeks before I went out again 
ns Viceroy, and when I got home I' found that there was a Committee in existence at 
the India Office, which was considering on what lines future constitutional develop¬ 
ment might take place. That Committee, before my return in the middle of March, 
gave-me a pamphlet containing in broad outline the views which were held with 
regard to future constitutional development. When I reached India I showed this 
pamphlet to my .Council and also to my noble friend Lord Meston, who was then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. It contained wliat is now known as 
the diarchic principle.” 

The scheme was practically settled in March 1916 though the announce¬ 
ment was made in August 1917. The United States entered into the war, 
as my Honourable friend said in April, 1917. So, the position that I 
held was notiat all incorrect. Again, in the same speech Lord Chelms¬ 
ford^ said: 

“It is true that Mr. Montagu was a mouthpiece of that announcement but it is 
common knowledge that the announcement m its substance liad been, framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office.’ 

I suppose that, that should be a complete answer to the (Honourable 
the Home Member’s reply to my statement. 

Then, Sir, ‘some r statements have been quoted by the Honourable the 
Leader of the House and one of these statements which he quoted was 
the statement made by Colonel Wedgwood at the time when the non-co- 
operation campaign was going on in India. I think it will be better to 
read his latest statement in which he makes h!is position clear not only 
about the boycott of this Commission but also about the non-co-operation 
movement. This is what he said in the House of Commons on the 25th 
November 1927: 

‘‘There is one final word I; should say. I have always opposed the non-co-operation 
of Indian politicians. Nothing could be more futile. Non-co-operation in the working 
of the machine for the control of government in India injures nobody but the people 
who refuse to help in the working of it. But a refusal to petition foreigners for 
favours is a very different thing. What are the Indians losing if they do not give 
evidence before the Commission? Are they losing anything at all? The actual infor¬ 
mation required by tile Commission can be got voluminously from the numerous reports 
supplied by and to the Muddiman Commission. They can have reports from every 
Province in India. Consequently, information will not be lacking.” 

Whatever may be the value of Colonel Wedgwood’s opinion as to non-co- 
operation, it is not fair to quote his former statement without bringing 
his latest statement to the notice of the House in which he contrasted 
his present opinion about the boycott with his past opinion about non-co- 
operation. The two things stands on quite t a different footing. 

Now; I want to make another point clear. Much has been said by 
Metribers'on the other side that the British Parliament wants to insist on 
giving self-government to India. I never had any knowledge of any such 
[insistence. After all what do we want? We want only self-govern¬ 
ment and if the British Parliament wants to give it we shall be only too 
willing to take it with great pleasure. In spite of all the diatribe that 
has been hurled on me by my friend Dr. Suluawardy, what does he sav? 

» n 
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He says: “We have had enough of these promises, we haye had enough 
of these pledges, we have had enough of these declai'ations and we have 
had enough ot this co-operation and they have all brought us to this con- f 
elusion that nothing that the British have promised has actually been 
earned out. Sir, that is a charge that we bring against the British and 
that is the main reason why we do not want to co-operate with this Com-' 
mission. As I said, we do not believe m the bona fides of those who 
have appointed this Commission. I want to make it perfectly clear. that 
I have absolutely nothing to say against the present Commission but what 
I do say is that they can do us no good in their present constitution be¬ 
cause they have no such power. I repeat it once more-that it is not dn. 
their power to grant us equality of status. They are restricted in their 
power and in their functions by the document which has ■appointed them 
and aceoi'ding to that document they have absolute^ 7 no power to give 
us an equality of status. All this talk about their giving us equality oP 
status is, to my judgment, absolutely rubbish. There is mo’■substance 1 
in it; there is no logic in it; they cannot go beyond the terms of the docu¬ 
ment by which they have been appointed. They can only act. up tenth© 
instructions which have been given to them in this matter. Therefore, •-> 
all that talk is perfectly irrelevant- 1 . > • «V .\l% 

Sir, I put to the Government one question: Do they hot 'attach''any 1 
significance to the fact that all those people wdio had be6n hitherto’ co-' 
operating with the Government for all their lives are now 7 united in boy¬ 
cotting this Commission ? Does the Government really understand tliej 
significance of this unity ? It is not the Congress people, alone but all the" 
Moderates and all those who have held high offices under Government and,, 
who w ore patriots and trusted members of the Government of India at one , 
time or the other and wdio were then credited wdth the higher political,,, 
sagacity they are all at the present moment against co-operation with , 
this Commission. 

They say the only honourable course is to boycott. {Has that no signi¬ 
ficance for the Government of India or the Government of England? »We 
are under no delusion that this Commission will not go on with its work. 
We do not expect any change, nor do we want any change. But w'e -arc 
under no delusion that the Commission will not go on with its work With 
the co-operation of “millions of Muhammadans”, “the millions of tile de¬ 
pressed classes”, and with “millions of Anglo-Indians”. All we say is Hint : 
we shall not willingly be a party to any document wdiich does not give us 
equal status and equal rights. W'e do not say that they cannot carry,' 
oil the work without us. That is not our point of view. .We 3mow "> 
?i U "^ e fire no ^ bolding out any threats, or indulging in any 
bluff. IN e think that our sense of self-respect does not allow us to co¬ 
operate w ith the Commission on the terms on wdiich they want us to co¬ 
operate. 

Mr. Chntterjee has been very eloquent. He says ho approached a - 
leader, probably alluding to me, and that I could not satisfy him. I can¬ 
not give out the substance of the talk ho had with me. because it is against • 
(tie etiquette of the House to refer to private conversation—I think it 
v.as very unfair of lum to quote part of that conversation- Otherwise I 
could have shown to you the-absolute rot that ho has been talking. : 
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Then I come to my Mend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, I cannot understand 
Sir Hari Singh Gour’s point. He has explained it generally, and he has 
been telling you that he objects to my ^Resolution as it involves non-co- 
operation. , The wording of his wire to me was, “I am m favour of boy¬ 
cott, if unanimously accepted by all parties”. The ground which he 
now takes is different. , He has changed his position He is entitled to 
do that, but let him remember that that was the original position which he 
took up. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I r'se to a point of order. My Honourable friend 
has perhaps forgotten that I never said anything of the kind. 

‘Mr. President: Order, order. There is no point of order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: It is a personal explanation. 

Lala Lajpat Pai: I shall be very happy to send him a copy of that 
telegram, because I still possess it. 

J 

How I ‘do not want to prolong the debate. I want to say one or two 
words to my Muslim friends. Mr. Shah Nawaz lias been tailing to me 
about the Hindu-Moslem question, and the same thing has been said 'by 
iDr. Suhrawardy. They have been harping on the question of' separate 
electorates. Let them take it from me that we on this side of the House 
ItaVe absolutely no intention of thrusting joint electorates on them unless 
we can cairy with us the bulk of Muhammadan Nationalists. *We have 
no intention of gong down on our knees to them. One of them, Dr. 
Suhrawardy, says he does not believe in the good faith of England, 
perfidious Albion Was how he 'referred to her, but he has less ‘faith in the 
Hindus. I appeal to him as a'true Muhammadan, to have faith in nobody. 
Let’ him stand by himself on his own legs without having any faith either 
in Hindus' or Englishmen.' "Why should he have any faith in anybody? 
His'Trophet says, “Have faith in ’nobody but Allah”. If he has no 
faith in Hindus 'and he thinks he will be better treated by Englishmen, 
he >s entirely mistaken. The''English will not live in this country 7 for ever. 

It is we and they who are going ’t6 live for ever here. He has no faith 

in Hindus to-day, but he will have to cultivate that faith some time or 
other. We have ample faith in them and, God Willing, we will one day 
prove our faith in them. 

, , ‘ i 

■ A taunt was made about our- failure to rmake a constitution. It is 

very easy to say that. No ‘constitution made by any party can be un¬ 

animously agreed to. There are different interests, and there are interests 
put ,up, which will never allow unanimous agreement. So long as there 
r r . i is a- third party it is almost impossible to draft a unanimous 

’ ' constitution; and that ip the reason why we have not attempted 
it-so far; but God willing-we shall show them a united constitution; let 
them not harp on this that we have not been able to show them a constitu¬ 
tion., The time has not yet come; we have just started on it; constitu¬ 
tions were not made in a day or in a few days’ time; no country 7 in the 
woi-ld was able to do so. Look at the time the constitution-making in 
the United States took; look at the time the constitution-making hris 
taken in England itself; look,ah the time constitution-making has taken 
In’South Africa. It is no. use taunting us that we have not been able to put 
Up..a constitution so .far. ,T can quite understand whv Lord "Birkenhead te : 
peats ibis parrot cry; thov have enough influence in the country and can -put. 

E 2 
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agencies in motion which will not allow us to make a constitution and 
that is the reason why he makes that offer so often. We understand the 
value of it. There is net the least significance in it and we do not believe 
that it is a bona fide otter at all. With all that, we are trying our very 
best; Nationalists, Hindu and Muslim alike, will soon, God willing, come 
to an agreement upon the main points of this constitution and we shall 
draft a constitution. 


Sir, I do not want to detain this House further; I just want to say 
one or two things more. Some Honourable Member spoke of the tyranny 
of public opinion, m reference to the position of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jayakar. But, Sir, tyranny of public opinion is much inferior to the 
tyranny of Governments. Governments have got plenty of money in the 
treasury and they have plenty of offices in their gift; their tyranny is much 
more potent and much more influential and much more effective than 
the tyranny of public opinion, which is at best impotent. You talk of 
tyranny of public opinion. Why do you not stand aside and give ,,us a 
fair chance? The easiest way to find out what is the opinion of the Indian 
community with regard to this Commission is to let the, officials stand 
aside, and allow us to settle the question among ourselves. Let us see 
what is the vote of all non-officials—nominated and elected alike. Let 
us see what they stand for. But with these twenty-six machines drawing 
heavy salaries from that great battery of Indian finances in their hands, 
usmg all our money for their purposes, for them to ask us To bring about 
a united India, I submit, is not fair. That is not how Englishmen, before 
coming east of Suez, behave in their country. It i s 'absolutely ’ hitting 
ieIow the belt. I again make this offer that on any proposition on which 
the Opposition and the Government differ let the officials stand aside and 
see what the non-official community declares and let‘them take that'as 
the opmion of the country. {An Honourable Member : “Let us take 
a plebiscite in the country.") (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehia : "We are 
prepared. ) It has been said, "Oh, we never intended any insult.”. Yes. 
perhaps; no mere insult or affront was intended; we say your action in 
question is not. an insult—it is an outrage; it is an outrage on all sense ’ 
o justice. There is no question of msult; insult is a very weak term; 
it does not cover all that we feel; we feel that your action in entirely 
ignoring us,_ in setting us aside although the matter affects u s most,- is 
not a mere insult, but something much, more than an insult. 


Then, Sir, there was a talk of democracy. I really cannot contain 
myself when those gentlemen on the opposite benches should talk of 
emocracy. Is not this Government the very negation of democracy? 
i 77 7 s eemg every day and from day. to day how they over-rule the 
elected Members of this House, the elected representatives of the people? 
An autocracy, m the words of the author of the " Lost Dominion ", talking 

AsseZ?v Cra Wett %• T 7 I s of-the stage rather than the 

Assembly. Well, Sir, I would not say anything further. 

to'ff- rC T rC W W in ?aV°T Mi T BS hoo]i - * do not want to refer 

Yl 7 leave that dirty book—that dirty thing—aside Mr Bnmcav 

•Macdonald has been quoted so often to the effect that all the-English 
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parties have combined together. Yes. We know all the robbers have 
combined. In our eyes they .are all robbers. What do they expect us to 
do? Suppose’ a daeoit comes and wants to take my things at the bayonet. 
Am I to say to him, “Yes; I will co-operate with you in taking away my 
property”?. We are not going to do it; we have done it long enough for 
the past 150 years and that is my reply to Mr. Chatterjee. He says, “Why 
not give a trial?”, as if we have not given them a trial for all these 
years—for the past 150 years. There is no question of trial at all. There 
is' a limit to all patience and trial, and I say we have reached that limit. 
It now behoves us‘ like men to take a united stand, all parties combining 
together. 'And T declare, Sir, on the floor of this House, to all the Indian 
Members of this House, that every vote against my proposition is a vote 
against Swaraj, every vote against my proposition is a vote for the conti¬ 
nuance of bondage, and every.vote in favour of my proposition is a vote 
for freedom. .The choice lies between Swaraj and bondage, and therefore 
I ask every Indian Member to vote for my proposition. 


The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): Sir, the hour is late 
and this debate has been prolonged. It is not, therefore, my intention to 
detain the House which has already listened to me with much courtesy 
and indulgence, at any great length. I do think, however, that the course 
oi the debate has indicated that in the speeches made and the arguments 
used, Honourable Members opposite are under one or two serious mis¬ 
apprehensions. Mr. Rahimtulla intimated that he and his friends would 
take a different view if Government changed what he called their erroneous 
decision. Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to an indication on the part of 
Lord Birkenhead of a desire to enforce, his autocratic will. He was re¬ 
ferring to the appointment of a Statutory Commission. 


Now, Sir, the fact that censures of that kind—I am not now concerned 
with the question whether those censures are just or not,—I think myself 
they are unjust—but the fact that they should have been directed against 
the Government of India indicates, a total misapprehension of the true 
constitutional position. I would beg, therefore, the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments while I recall what are indeed a very few ele¬ 
mentary facts in the matter. The Statutory Commission was appointed 
with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament by submission of the 
Secretary of State to the Crown. The Crown issued to the Commission 
a Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual which gave them a commission 
to conduct a certain inquiry. That act of State having been completed, 
the Royal' Statutory Commission, within the terms of their Warrant, are 
complete masters of their procedure. There fore, I say that criticisms of 
the character which I have adverted to are not only misdirected—and I must 
repel them not “merely as being directed against the Government of 
India—but they do'themselves indicate a complete misapprehension of the 
true facts. Now, what are the true facts? , Armed with this authority', 
the Commission are an independent and impartial tribunal for. the purposes 
of their inquiry. They are, as I. have said, masters of their procedure. 
Their procedure preliminary at any rate has bepn indicated in a document 
ynth which we are all familiar. . ... 
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upon its examination in collaboration with tbe Committee o£ this' House. 
But-obviously,,that position..cannot.continue indefinitely, and L think-that , 
this.House.will be very well, adyised to reflect.for their part on the enor- ' 
mous ground-to ibe covered, and the great dangers, the great inconvenience- 
that must necessarily be incurred by delay. . , ' : 


'."Well," S'irj 1 I pass "on to'take' another point'which was made b\ the,. 
Honourable Lala Lajpat' Iiai in his opening speech and which was adverted' ’ 
to b'v ; Pandit, Motilal. T regret'that'in the brief space at my disposal t ' 
cannot"'follow, in detail the 'clouds, of surprises and assumptions which un¬ 
derlay’the questions’which'Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed to - 
me. -'I shall '/deal with one particular point which arose. ’Lain Lajpat' Ilai’. 
made' ah appeal to the; 'Moslems and to, the depressed classes to abstain 
from' any" contact' with the' Commission. Well,‘the Moslems have'made . 

an .-effective’ reply oh their own. 1 ” 

n-i... j.:,. : j..s j i , j i - ■ r i _ . in - * 

i. ,Y t , . < l*la: {.I 1 n' i j . * J •' ' ’ ’ 

Mr, Mi A, ; Jinnah: S.om,ej Moslemsnot Moslems: ... 

-’I - r J ' t l J *} t s. < > J t • * >• - ** * 


v .Sir Walter-Willson: -Plenty'of them. 

I* . .1 1 i ,b’ ** j , 1 . > * . ,e ) 


J . ! 


h-sS !I 


1 The Honourable, ML J. Crerar: I repeat, Sir, .that the. Moslems hayo'-, 
made - a 'very’ .effective.,'reply'. ' , . ’ , . / 


Mr. Mb Ai Jinnah: JT'o; some Moslems. 

■ • . .!•»’«' i j ‘ 


it I 


’ f ft 'i' ! ' 

.The Honour able,. Mr. J. Crerar: And regarding tbe depressed classes— 

I am’ not particularly enapnoured of the phrase, but as it is, used in com¬ 
mon .parlance, it .is,,therefore convenient—-it. has, been employed by Lain i 
Lajpat Eai—there is, one point which, think it is, necessary to put with l 
'more,-precision. , Laia .Lajpat .Ilai claimed, .and it is,in no way my con- l 
cem, to,, dispute fne,. claim—indeed I am prepared ;to, admit it and honour . 
it—that he.had, hirpgeff made., great exertions in the pause of ithe. depressed • 
classes., ,I ( am, willing to acknowledge also that many, of his associates ' 
agree with him in, that point),of-view. But I must point-out that while • 
Lola, ,Lajpat, l?pi indicated ..that the-depressed classes have great grievances 
against. Government., that is precisely the point of view that the depressed- ' 
classes have .themselves not. put forward. Their most insistent and tlieir 
most vehement complaints and grievances ,deal with Brahminicnl taboos 
and caste,prohibitions. t/ i, , 1 . 


i* * -ta . * * 1 

■ Lala Lajpat Eai:-Were they brown Brahmins or white Brahmins? 

•,; , ‘,f( . / ! /■ ■>.'. _ - i ' . ■' 

m ! .* t 1 : f. . • 1 * 

The Honourable Mr, J. Crerar: I am perfectly prepared-to admit fur- i 
tlio,r tbat many members of those castes take an enlightened-view in. the 
matter; only it is not so frequently our experience, that very active ! 
measures in pursuance of that enlightenment have been taken. .1 would 
venture from that, point, of view to recommend to Lala Lajpat Bni that 
he should discuss these r m at tors or discuss, them further with quite a’con : • } 
siderahle number'of his political .friends ,and associates, I hope with ulti-• •• 
mate‘benefit to' tbe depressed classes. In tbe "meantime, if the depressed?./ 
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[Mr. J. Grerar.] ,, ' 

classes prefer another and a more expeditious means of airing and obtain¬ 
ing remedy for their grievances by placing them before the Simon Com¬ 
mission, 1 do not think that we should justly accuse them of undue im¬ 
patience or of any unwisdom. 

Now, Sir, I have only two submissions more to make. I come to two 
Honourable and learned gentlemen who come from my own Presidency. 
Mr. Jayakar spoke in his speech of a broad point of view—‘a broad point 
of view as I subsequently discovered, appear? to be a 
polite phrase for what Mr. Jayakar in another situation would 
have called irrelevancy. But as regards what he did effectively say X 
must compliment him on his very able and dexterous discharge^ of what 
I recognise was a very difficult and delicate task. It is notorious that in 
military operations one of the most hazardous and difficult is a rapid re¬ 
tirement under pressure. Mr. Jayakar performed that evolution with 
extreme skill- The only point which I wish to put to Mm is this, was 
there any real necessity for performing that evolution at all? I will not 
ask him -whether yit would not be better for him, because he is-disinter¬ 
ested, but would it not have been better for his Party' and for Ms country 
if he had. maintained his original position, and better still, if he had con¬ 
tinued Ms advance? The other Honourable and learned,gentleman from 
Bombay, Mr. Jinnah, approached the problem, as one might expect from' 
his ingenious and original mind, from a somewhat different point of view. 
Speaking as a constitutional lawyer, he had the prudence and the candour, 
which I acknowledge, to refrain from disputing as a constitutional and 
legal fact the legal and constitutional sovereignty of Parliament. If I may 
say so without presumption, I sometimes think that when Mr. Jinnab 
applies his legal mind rather than his political mind to a pro- 
bem ... comes to his soundest and his best conclusions. 

Un this occasion I merely ask him to continue Ms ‘logical 
iaetifry and to carry Ms realism a little further. I might be charged with 
being presumptuous and perhaps even slightly impertinent if I surmised 
fiiar Mr. Jinnah attained that eminent position at the Bar which he 
occupies and adorns, not by standing on points of legal punctilio, but by 
obtaining the best possible results for his clients. I see no particular 
® a Coarse °f conduct to which Mr. Jinnah has devoted his emi- 

uresenf in o ■ ™ th r^. I suc< r es , s , shouId not be similarly applied on the 
that it STw 1 ° n , ly 1,ke l0 brin £ more Prominently to Ms notice 

2 nt rtaS as a mati? V l0 n rega " d th * present controversy or the pre- 
the cSSLfon L ?' 9 concerns only three considerable parties- 

caf partie s ? Veri T men tbe !enders of the principal politi- 

I trust lie will act namely S ? H him . a ground op which 

that, discussion is the countrv the fai ’ th f ’ mot}t important party to 
of India I trust that St C0Un * r -V and the whole population 

party in the c2. S Wl11 be conciuded » the interests of that 


leng^'the^ « very great 

as c erlaini n*the °deciKfV prop ° Sa !° ado P { ' th^pui^ose of 
proposal of lavinBajpat Bai to^he votofirefc 8 Tfll i 1 P . 0 ? 0 i l? to put the 
h-1 drops. l f it is not carried, ihe^h 
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The question is: 

t 

"That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to inform His 
Majesty’s Government that the present constitution and scheme of tho 
Statutory Commission are wholly unacceptable to this House and that this 
House will therefore have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage 
and in any form 

The Assembly divided: 

Mr. President (While the division was in progress): It is a very bad 
precedent that the Honourable Haji Abdoola Haroon is setting up in this 
House. He is not in order in lighting a cigarette in the Chamber. 

Order, order. Mr. K. Ahmed will have all the protection from the Chair. 
Will lie come and sit down herd and tell me to which Lobby he wants to 
go? Will he come in? The Honourable gentleman will have all the pro¬ 
tection from the Chair. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I have not yet made up my mind to vote in any lobby, 
Sir. 


AYES—68. 


Abdoola Haroon, Haji. 1 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Matilvi. 
Aeharya, Mr. M. K. • 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesba. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. ' I 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

* Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Has. j 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Dat.. 

Ghaman Hall, Diwan. 

, Chetty, Mr. R. K. Slianmukbam. 
Cliunder, Mr. N rmal Chunder. 

Has, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N lakantba. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta. Mr. Srish Chandra. i 

Gliazanfar Ali Klian, Raja. j 

Goswam'v Mr. T. C, > \ 

Gulab Singh, Savdar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemebaud. } 

Ismail Khan, Mr. j 

Is war Saran. Munshi. 

Iyengar. Mr. A. Rnngnswanv. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jamnadass, Seth. v J 

Javaknr, Mr. M. R. 

.Tinnah. Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahngiri Venkata 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Ivartnr Singh. Sardar. 

Kelkav, Mr, N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

ICunzrn, Pandit ITirdnv Nath. 

Lalnii Chaudhmv, Mr Dhirendra 
Kant a 

Lajpnt Rai. Bala. 


Malaviya, Pandit Matlan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Janinadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Mitia, Mi. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, ’Dr. B. S. 

Muklitav Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Baliadur, Jlaulvi 
Sayyid. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidva Sagar. 

Phoolcun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr, T. 

Pursliotamdas Tliakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Eazal Ibrahim. 

Kang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bllabendrn CFiandra. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfavnz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shafec. Maulvi Mohammad. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Siridiqi, Mr, Abdul Qadir. 

Singh” Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh. Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh. Mr. Ram Naraynu 
Sinha. Ktimar Ganganand 
S'nha. Mr. R P. 

Sinha. Mr. Piddhesv.ar. 

Tok Kyi, H. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din, 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azini, Mr. 

Ashiafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. It. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsli. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. i 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Chatterjee. The Revd. J. C. 

Chatterji, Kai Bahadur B. SI. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Jlr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. It. H. 1 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dakhan, Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir 
Ithan. 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Gavin-Jones. Mr. T. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 

Gonr," Sir Hari Singh. 

Graham, Mr, L. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Ilyder, Dr. L. It. 

Trwin, Mr. C. J. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Prernchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, S'.r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Ithan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muhammad Nawaz Ithan, Lieut. - 
Sardar. 

Multherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Hainv, The Honourable Sir George. 
■Rajah, Itao Bahadur M. C. 

Raj an Baklish Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandui-ang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. ‘ 

Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shamaldhari Lull, Mr. 

Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Singh, Raja Raghnnandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Taylor, Mr. E. Gawan. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammnd. 

Yonng, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Ithan, Nawab Sir. 


The mot ion was adopted. (Cries of "Bnnde Mat a ram. ”) 

(At this stage the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett was seen to fall down 
in his seat. Mr. President and several Honourable Members made 
enquiries.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am quite all right, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
20 th February, 1928. 
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Monday, 20th February, 1926. 


The Assembly met m the Assembly Chamber o£ the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS' AND ANSWERS. 

Admission of Students of the Royal Military College, Dehra 
Dun, into the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

249. ;V MaulvL Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
Ac state how many students were admitted to the Royal Indian Military 
‘College, Dehra Dun, since it was opened and how many of them were 
selected to join the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ? 4 

( b ) What is the opening for those students who, after having spent 
five years of their life and thousands of rupees at Dehra Dun, fail to secure 

-admission to Sandhurst? 

(c) Is it not a fact that some candidates for admission to Sandhurst 
are also taken from amongst the applicants who have not studied at 
Dehra Dun? 

(d) What preference, if any, is given to the Dehra Dun College 
students for admission to Sandhurst over non-Dehra Dun candidates? 

(e) Is it a fact that the bulk of the candidates for Sandhurst is selected 
from amongst the applicants who have received no training at Dehra 
Dun? If so, what is the necessity of having the Debra Dun College? 

(/) In the case of candidates trained at Dehra Dun who fail to secure 
-admission to Sandhurst, do Government propose to give them the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Army? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) 154 students have joined the Dehra Dun College 
since it was opened in March 1922. 'Forty-one of these have taken the 
•entrance examination to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 29 of 
them have passed into Sandhurst. 

(6) A special Diploma examination at the Dehra Dun College 
has recently been instituted for which cadets enter before going up for 
the Sandhurst entrance examination. This Diploma has already been re¬ 
cognised by all the leading Universities in India as equivalent to the qua¬ 
lification conferred by their matriculation or other entrance examination, 
and holders of it, if they fail to gain admission to Sandhurst, can pass 
on to one of these universities and continue then - studies without a break. 

I may add that the progress of cadets at the College is watched with 
great care, and the parents of those who show no likelihood of reaching 
4lie educational standard required for the Sandhurst entrance examination 
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are advised at the earliest possible moment, to'remove their sons in order 
to save themselves disappointment and expense. 

(e) Yes, Sir. 

(d) None. 

(c) It is not the ease that the bulk of the candidates for Sandhurst are 
selected from amongst applicants who have not received training at Debra 
Dun Since the College was opened, 29 Debra Dun boys have obtained 
admission to Sandhurst as against 28 boys from other institutions, in¬ 
cluding 4 who were educated at public schools in England. The number 
of candidates that take the entrance examination from Dchra Dun is on 
an average one-third of the number of those coming from other institu¬ 
tions. 

As to the relative merits of cadets from Debra Dun and from else¬ 
where I would refer my Honourable friend to pages 26, 27 and 28 of the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Deport. 

(/) Selection for the Viceroy’s Commission is and must continue to be 
the duty of 'Commanding Officers of units, hut I may mention that one 
Dehra Dun cadet has already been selected by a unit for the Viceroy’s 
Commission. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has also recently 
given orders that the names of hoys from Dehra Dun who have failed for 
Sandhurst, and whose parents desire them to be granted Viceroy’s Com¬ 
missions, shall be sent to Commanding Officers for their consideration, if 
the boys are desirous of being so considered and are priina facie suitable for 
appointment on probation in the units concerned. < 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whetherrtliere is any military instruc¬ 
tion given in this Royal Military College? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I don’t quite understand what my Honourable 
friend means by military instruction. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that Lord Rawliuson when addressing the 
Members of ibis House said that successful candidates from Dehra Dun, 
who failed to secure admission to Sandhurst, would be admitted to the 
Indian Police and the Indian Forest Service? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I must ask for notice of that question. 

Grant of a Pension to Nawab Ali Amu ad Ivhan. 

250. : 'Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment been drawn to the order of the Honourable Mr. Justice Walslf 
of the Allahabad High Court in the appeal filed by one Nawab Ali Ahmad 
Khan, published in the Leader of Allahabad, dated the 10th April,, 1927, 
on page 14? 

( b) Is it, not a fact that under Government of India Resolution of the 
Home Department (Establishment), dated the I5tb September, 1921, 
published in the "Gazette of India”, dated the 27th September, 1921, civil 
employees who prior to their civil employment, have rendered satisfactory 
paid military service in the Great War, which does not ordinarily qualify 
for a service pension under military rides, shall he allowed to count such 
military service for the purpose of civil pension? 
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(e) Is it not a fact that the said Nawab Ali Ahmad Khan rendered 
paid military service in the Great War prior to his civil employment, 
which has been approved by the testimonials of several military officers 
granted to him? 

(cl) Was the said Nawab Ali Ahmad Khan given the benefit of the 
Government of India Resolution mentioned above in counting the period 
of his service for the purpose of civil pension? If not, why not? 

(e) Is it a fact that the said Nawab Ali Ahmad Khan has been ren¬ 
dered incapable of doing any work on account of a severe fall in Mesopo¬ 
tamia on field service, and do Government propose to grant him a pension 
for the remainder of his life? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Government have seen a copy of the order 
referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(i>) Yes, Sir. 

■■ (<c) Nawab Ali Ahmad Khan was a permanent employee of the United 

Provinces Government and was subsequently employed for about a year 
as a temporary tally clerk in the Supply and Transport Corps in 1920-21. 

(d) The matter is one for decision by the Local Government, to whom 
a copy of this question and answer will be sent. 

(c) No, Sir. Nav'ab Ali Ahmad Khan was not invalided from his tem¬ 
porary military appointment; and Government hold a certificate, signed 
by him on his return to India, to the effect that he was not suffering from 
any disability due to his employment under field service conditions. They 
understand ~ that he returned from Mesopotamia suffering from hernia 
which may or may not have been caused by a fall sustained in that country. 
The Medical Board was unable to come to a decision on the point. He 
refused to undergo an operation for this injury, and in any case a disability 
of this nature does not render a man incapable of sedentary work. Under 
military rules Nawab Ali Ahmad Khan, is not entitled to a military pen¬ 
sion. As I have already indicated, the grant of a pension under civil rules 
for the period of his employment in the civil department is a matter for 
the Local Government to decide. 


Constitution or a separate seee-contained Office oe the Legislative 

Assembly. 

1251. *Mr. B. Das: (or) With reference to starred question No. 37 of 
the 18th August, 1927, by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, on the separation of the 
establishment of the Legislative Assembly, will Government be pleased to 
state if they have come to any decision on the scheme received by them 
from the Honourable the President of this House last August? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the decision arrived at on that 
proposition? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the scheme 
of the Honourable the President? 

Mr. L. Graham: (1) A copy of the scheme drawn up by the Honourable 
the President is laid on the table. 


t For Questions Nos. 251 to 253. .we p. 529, infra. 
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(2) Government have examined the scheme but have not yet reached a 
final conclusion. 


Proposals submitted to the Government of India on the 17th Avgust, 1927, by the 
Honourable Mr. F. /. Patel, President of the Legislative Assembly, regarding 
the constitution of a separate self-contained office of the Legislative Assembly, 
in fulfilment of a promise made in the House. (Vide page 233//. of the Legislative 
Assembly Debates of the 16th March, 1927.) 


F.-43-IX/27-A. 

(D.-2668. 

17th August, 1927. 

Dear Mr. Wight, 

I am now '-eady with my proposals for the constitution of a separate self-contained 
office of the Legislative Assembly, which 1 promised in reply to a question asked by 
Sir Hari Singh (lour in the Legislative Assembly on the 16tli March, 1927. 

I forward the scheme for the consideration of Government, and 1 hope you will 
take immediate steps to have it considered. As you are aware, Members of the 
Legislative Assembly are in earnest about the matter, and the question, therefore, 
needs immediate attention. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) V. J. PATEL. 

W. T. M. Wright, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 



2. I have observed that the opinions expressed in the Assembly on various occasions 
are distinctly in favour of the proposal and unmistakeably show a keen desire on 
the part of the Members to have a separate office. In fact” it has been asserted that 
the independence of the President and the House will not be complete until fliev 
are provided with a separate staff for the due performance of their high office and 
fifiVr i ( B , omb ?y : European) first raised the question in the Assembly 

on tlie 5th March, 1921, when he moved his Resolution on the subject of the boldine 
of sessions and more frequent meetings of the Assembly. Inter alia he pleaded for 
a double staff or an independent staff for the Assembly on the ground of efficiency 

ins 0 taken‘hv^rr^^ p 19 ^ ln , Ul ® coursc ° f the Budget discussion an opportunity 
was taken by Mr. P I Gmwala (Burma—General), then the chief Whip of the 
Democratic Party, to bring the matter before the House. It was urged that the 
staff of the Assembly should he self-contained and under the direct control of t e 

time lfad not e , an ^ 111 theory that it was the right thing to do but that the 

The ouestion " r" the Assembly should bring into existence a separate staff 

Si r a ir yyiiwe ” ls o discussed more than once at the Presidents’ Conference' ami 

SdM &2S£t '“ItrPStM S 4S TZZ 


1. Registrar. 


2. Assembly Branch (one 

3. Printing Branch (one 
Establishment Branch 


Superintendent, b e Assistants and 4 clerks), 
,-iSshtnnt and 5 clerks). 

(one Cashier and 3 clerks). 
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5. Issue Brandi (one Assistant and 11 clerks). 

6. Librarians (one Assistant and one clerk). 

7. Beporters (13). 

8. Record (one clerk). 

9. Translation Branch (Head Translator and his Assistant). 

10. Stenographers (3). 

11. Publication Branch (one Superintendent, 5 Assistants and 5 clerks). 

12. General Branch (one Superintendent, 5 Assistants and 3 clerks). 

13. Council Branch (one Superintendent, 5 Assistants and 1 clerk). 

14. Assistant to Registrar (one Assistant). 

15. P, A. to P. 0. S. (one Assistant). 

4. During the session and also at least a month before and after it the lousiness 
of tile Assembly, as will be seen from the classification of duties detailed in Appendix 
A. affects almost every one in the Department, and I understand the Publication, 
GeneraL and Council Branches are also more or less affected. The Registrar is the 
normal head of the office and is directly responsible for the superintendence, control, 
discipline and management of the office. He is in charge of all work connected with 
the establishment of the Department, accommodation for Members of the Legislature, 
sitting arrangement in the Chambers, issue of tickets to the visitor’s galleries, and 
various other odd jobs. 

5. The duties performed by the present staff cover practically the whole field of 
purely Assembly work as well as those pertaining to the Department as an integral 
unit of the Government of India (Appendix A). Broadly speaking, there are two 
separate matters, viz., (1) the duties of the Secretary, which a>*e those laid down 
in the Rules and Standing Orders—-Rules 5 and 41. S. O. 3, 7, 8, 11, 12, 22, 43. 46, 
52, 65, 75 and Rule 2 of Schedule I of S. 0., and (2) the duties performed by the 
Legislative Department as an administrative department of the Government of India. 
The Assembly Branch performs dua\_ functions at. present in certain respects while 
the work of the Publication and General Branches falls under the latter category. 
It is not at present possible, owing to the overlapping of duties in certain cases, to 
suggest any clear-cut division of functions between the Assembly office and the 
Legislative Department which can only be built up in process of development of the 
new scheme, but from the duties enumerated above a fairly accurate idea can be 
formed. It is therefore clca” that almost the whole of the work with only a few 
exceptions will have to go over to the new office. The following items must neces¬ 
sarily remain with the Legislative Department : 

1. The drafting of official Bills and unofficial references from Departments con¬ 

nected therewith. 

2. Allotment of non-official days. 

, 3. Programme of official business. 

4. Memorandum of Legislative business in prospect. 

5. Amendments to Indian Legislative Rules. 

6. Nomination of Members and election petitions. 

7. Amendments to Electoral Rules and Regulations. 

8. Maintenance of the records of election expenses. 

9. Dissolution of Assembly and elections. 

6. The two strongest points of attack on the question of separation are. firstly, 

°n the score of economy, and secondly, that the Assembly office, while not being 
entirely without work during the recess, would not have enough work to keep it fully 
occupied throughout the year. As to the first, consideration of economy must make 
wav before so important and well-intentioned a step which the Assembly as a body is 
undoubtedly desirous of taking in furtherance of the constitution which has brought 
it into being. The demand for an office of his own hv the fr\st elected President of 
the Legislative Assembly was made officially in February 1926. as already stated, and 
bearing in mind the recognition accorded to similar demands in some’ provinces. I 
expect the Government of India in fairness to-accede to that demand which I now 
re P eil l- Against the second point of attack, I would point out that the pressure cd 
uork when the Assembly is in session asserts itself fully a month or more before 
toe session commences, that is to say. notices of Bills, Resolutions and Questions (each 
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of which has to be examined and submitted at once separately for my orders) pour 
in. This pressure gradually reduces after the close of a session but a considerable 
amount of work still remains in the shape of the preparation not only of a suinma y 
of the proceedings of the whole session but of each resolution debated m the Jdouse 
and the indexing of the debates which requires great accuracy and care and the 
expenditure of a great- deal of time and labour, while the Conference of Presidents 
is usually held at a convenient date during the recess, throwing upon the Assembly 
office tlie entire work connected therewith from the start to the finish. In the case 
of Bills which are circulated to Local Governments for opinion by the direction ot 
tlie Assembly tlie opinions are received during the l'ecess, printed and their precis 
is prepared "by the office as soon as they are complete. Moreover Committees, such 
as tlie Joint Committee on tlie Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill, invari¬ 
ably hold their sittings during the off season and throw a considerable amount ot 
work on tlie Assembly- Branch. Other miscellaneous files which are not of an urgent 
nature are held over during tlie session and are disposed of when tlie session is over. 
The manuscript papers of Acts passed by the Indian Legislature are arranged for 
binding when the pressure of work decreases and also the recording of eases, which 
has to be kept aside during the session, is, I understand, undertaken at this time. 
Admitting that the work out of session is considerably lighter than that in tlie session, 
it would °only be fair to allow tlie staff the well-earned respite after tlie strain of a 
full session’s work (when they are not merely over-worked but grossly over-worked) 
as is the case with the House of 'Commons staff. I would here invite attention to 
the minutes of the Presidents’ Conference held in January, 1926—pages 6 and 7. 


7. Having thus cleared the ground about the scope and functions of the new office 
T shall now proceed to consider the question of the actual staff. It has to be borne 
in mind that fo* the new office, as in the ease of the present Legislative Department, 
the numerical strength of the staff must be based on tlie actual requirements when 
the Assembly is in session. With this in view I propose the following scheme : 

Apart from the appointment of a Secretary tlie Assembly office would require 
one Deputy Secretary and one Assistant Secretary. The appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary' is I consider essential in the best interests of the office. Tlie Deputy' 
.Secretary will be -required to assist the Secretary in such duties as he is required to 
perform under the Rules and Standing Orders, e-fir., dealing with notices of Bills, 
resolutions and questions and othe’ 1 departmental files. He will also have to attend 
the meetings of the Assembly and to interview Members and other* persons. It will 
be almost impossible for him to superintend and supervise the work of the office and 
to attend to numerous aud varied duties which should be done by tlie Assistant- 
Secretary as at present clone by' the Registrar. Tlie Deputy Secretary should not be 
burdened with any work in connection with the establishment-, discipline, management, 
etc., which I am convinced is too heavy for one officer. 

In addition to these officers the Assembly' office would require at least : 

I. One Marshal; 

II. One Editor and eight Reporters; 

III. The present Assembly Branch cn Hoc; 

IV. Four men from the Printing Brancli to deal with the debates and anv 

Other printing work there may' be : as heretofore the Editor would be 
assisted by the men of this Branch in the preparation of the index to 
tlie debates, etc. ; 

V. Three Cashiers : these would deal with the preparation of Members’ T. A. 

Bills, etc., and all correspondence arising therefrom and also with all 
establishment questions; 

YI. For its Issue Branch, 10 men as detailed below : 

(i) an Examiner, who would be in charge of the Branch; 

(ii) a Reader, who would do typing in his spare time; 

(iii) two despntchers, and 

(iv) six typists, two of whom would work the multi graph ; 

VII. Two Librarians; 

VIII. One Record Keeper; 

IX. Two Notice Office Cle-ks; 

X. P. A. to P. L. A.; and 

XI. One Stenographer. 
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lit the case of the Assembly Branch at all events the staff will require to be augmented. 
It will require another Recorder, an Assistant to deal with miscellaneous receipts 
and especially with the sale and distribution of debates, the Manual and the correc¬ 
tions thereto, an Assistant for issuing admission tickets to the gallienes, a second expert 
typist and one other Duftry. The need for the last three particularly has been very 
keenly felt and in fact the posts were sanctioned fo” the last Delhi session as an experi¬ 
mental measure and are likely to be sanctioned on a permanent footing. It would be a mis¬ 
take to launch the new office under-staffed in any respect. Two Assistants will also be 
required to keep the officers’ sets of books up-to-date, and at least tw T o Assistants 
■or clerks will be required to assist the Police during the session. This work at present 
is done with the help of otlie 1- Branches of the Department. Past experience has 
shown the need of an Enquiry Office to lie attached to the Notice Office. Members 
frequently make all sorts of inquiries every now and then and make requests to the 
Notice Office clerks to supply them with information on various ma ters. The Notice 
Office clerks have found it extremely d fficult to cope with all this work in addition 
to their own duties, lienee the need for an Assistant in an Enquiry Office is badly 
felt. 


In basing these requirements I have assumed that the staff will ordinarily be granted 
leave only when the Assembly is not sitting and that no substitutes will be entertained 
in place of absentees, except in long leave vacancies which are likely to go into a 
sessmn. This arrangement would, however, throw’ an undue strain on those remaining 
on duty after a session more especially if it becomes the practice in the 'future, as it 
very probably will, to hold three sessions (using the word in its non-teclinical sense) 
•or three terms in the year. Therefore I feel very strongly that a leave reserve should 
be maintained which will he the best means to obtaining the max’mum of efficiency. 
As far as I know’ there is at present fn the Legislative Department no leave reserve, 
“the Department containing its own leave reserve. This system, as past experience 
I believe lias shown, has not worked very satisfactorily but somehow or other the 
Assembly side of the Department has been able to pull on. But this will not work 
"in a separate office. In the Legislative Department at the time of a great rush of 
work durjng the session or owing to leave vacancies in the off season, permanent men 
are invariably requisitioned from other Branches hut iu the new office there will not 
he any staff of trained men to draw’ on and it must therefore have its own trained men 
for leave vacancies. There is no way of getting over this difficulty other than by a 
leave reserve. It may be argued in this connection that as some of the work now’ 
performed by tlie Assembly Branch will remain over with the Legislative Department 
The staff detailed above should he able to find its own leave reserve. The argument no 
doubt appears to have some force hut the fact must be borne in m ; nd that during the 
session or out of the session whenever tlie Assembly Branch is rushed with heavy work 
or understaffed owing to leave absentees the General and the Publication Branches of 
the Department which are least affected by the Assembly work always come to its 
fescue, while in the new office there will be no other source to draw on. Moreover 
"the Members of the Assembly hesitate at present to ask the Legislative Department 
to get their own work done, hut with a separate office the position will bo quite 
different and it is apprehended that there will be a good deal of extra work thrown 
-on the new’ office. 


8. Then there is the important question of the position and status of the new’ 
'office. It would certainly not satisfy the Assembly if the new office, were attached tc 
any Department. It will have to he determined at the outset what its position and 
status will be. Who will bo responsible for the preparation and presentation of 
its Budget to the Legislative Assembly and who will deal with questions raised ir. 
"the House affecting the office? What will be tlie status of this office in relation to 
other Departments of the Government of India; will tlie office ho treated on an equal 
footing with those Departments or will it be regarded as one of the attached offices 1 
I may say at once that I am definitely opposed to any attempt to treat it as an attached 
office. Tho Secretary of the Assembly is under Rule 5 of the Legislative Rules 
appointed by tlie Governor General and it is important that tho staff should be 
similarly appointed. I also feel very strongly that the staff should not he denied 
the privileges in The matter of leave enjoyed by the Secretariat staff; nor should tlie 
"present staff, which forms part of a Department of the Government of India, in any 
way suffer, by separation from tlie Legislative Department, in the matter of their 
pay and prospects. Any question of depriving them of tho status, pay and privileges 
they enjoy now’ as members of the I. S. S. would certainly operate harshly against them. 
I must make this quite clear at the outset in order tp avoid complications and diffi¬ 
culties later. 
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,, Presidents’ Confevence held in September 1921, under the Presidency of 

E£€ ss&s X 

being on the point as to whether funds were available. 

9. The following is the summary of the requirements referred to m the preceding 
paragraph : 

1. Secretary. 

2. Deputy Secretary. 

3. Assistant Secretary. 

4. One Marshall. 

5. E)ght Reporters. 

6. Assembly Branch— One Superintendent, 13 Assistants and clerks (including 

Xotice Office clerks). 

7. General Branch (including Establishment).—One Superintendent, 3 Cashiers, 

one record keeper, one recorder, 2 clerks, for publications, one for issn ng 
tickets, one general Assistant, two clerks for general management and 
assistance to" Police and for enquiry office. 

8. Print int ; Branch. —One Editor, one Assistant-in-cliarge, 3 Assistants and’ 

clerks. - • 

9. Issue Branch. —One Assistant-in-cliarge, one Reader, 2 Despatcliers, 4 typists', 

two multigraphists. 

10. P. A. to P. L. A. 


11. One Stenographer. 

12. Two Librarians. 

13. Fourteen per cent, of the permanent establishment as leave reserve. 

10. In addition to the above a Translator will also be required to undertake trans¬ 
lations referred to in Standing Orders 43(2) and 46(3) and also to translate, if any,, 

* the speeches delivered by Members of the Assembly in vernacular. 

11. These requirements are based on the actual existing state of work and I am. 
not in a position at present to give the full details of the work which each assistant 
and clerk will he required to do. It will appear from Appendix B that in all 43 
assistants and clerks are at present employed on the Assembly work during a Session 
and the same number is also proposed for "the new office. 

12. In basmg these requirements the varying and peculiar nature of the work has 
been borne in mind. All work connected with the Assembly has to be submitted and’ 
got out against time. Provision must therefore be made to cope with the volume of 
work which pours in and which lias to be dealt with immediately and passed out 
without delay. At present assistance is often sought from other Branches at the 
time of a very heavy rush, while the new office would have to he self-dependent. 
It would therefore he a mistake to start the new office under-staffed and the above 
establishment is the absolute minimum with which it could start. 

13. The above requirements relate only to the superior and clerical staff. The new 
office will also require some Duftaries and a large number of peons. The actual 
number of these can best be settled after the total strength of the office establishment 
is"decided upon, bnt at a conservative estimate the new' office will require 9 Duftries-, 
2 Jemadars, I Dafadnr and 40 peons, 

14. The above is a full and complete scheme for a separate and self-contained office 
which the Members of the Asscinblv demand and which T support with all the power 
at mv control, and nothing short of this is likely to satisfy them. But if it is urged 
by Government that the staff will have a very easy time for some months in the year, 
T would suggest that the President should be empowered in consultation with tlio 
Lender of the house to place on deputnt’on under the Legislative Department such 
membeis of the staff as he thinks he can without prejudice to the Assembly work, 
spare for those months. 

15. T append two '‘statements showing the approximate cost of the present Legists- 

•Statements 1 and 2. l5vp Department and of the new office. It is not possible to- 

show {hr cost o f the Legislative Department ns it will he 
alter the separation—unless it is known what staff will be required for carrying on the? 
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duties of the Department. Therefore it is difficult for me to estimate the extra cost 
which will ha incurred consequent on the creation of the new office. There will certain¬ 
ly he some additional cost but it could be met ifrom the savmg under the head 
•Statemeat 3 Legislative Bodies which, as will be seen from the ^statement 

" ‘ attached, amounts to an average Bs. 1,33,809 per annum. 


APPENDIX A. 

Assembly Branch. 

1. All work connected with the meetings of the Assembly, e g., issue of summons, 
circulars regarding official and non-official days, Select and Departmental Committee 
meetings, Programme of Business and Announcements for the Leader of the House. 

2. All work connected with official and non-official Bills, Ballots and ballot eirculars- 
for non-official Bills and Notices of Amendments to Bills. 

3. Preparation, printing, and circulation of Lists of Business, Questions, Resolutions - 

Notice Lists, Admitted Lists, Amendments to Resolutions, Ballot and ballot circular’s 
for Resolutions. t 

4. Preparation and printing of a note or programme of legislative work in prospect 
twice a year. The note includes as far as possible all suggestions for legislation. 

5. Preparation of the summary of the session includ’ng the discussion on Resolutions. 

6. All work connected with the Electoral Rules and Regulations, Indian Legislative- 
Rules, and Standing Orders and amendments and issue of addenda and corrigenda- 
thereto. 

7. Print’ng and distribution of the Assembly Manual and addenda and corrigenda 
thereto. 

8. All work connected with election, nomination, resignation of members and elec* 
tion petitions, etc. 

9. Dealing with motions for reduction of budget demands, supplementary demands, 
excess grants, etc., and printing work connected therewith. 

10. All work connected with the election of the President and Deputy President. 

11. Circulation of Bills to Local Governments for opinions, collection and'printing 
of those opinions and the preparation of a precis of the opinions received. 

12. Arrangement and binding of the manuscript papers of all Acts passed by tlio 
Indian Legislature. 

13. Preparation of weekly statements showing all decisions taken in the Assembly 
for submission to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

14. Collection of replies to questions from the Departments and the arrangement of 
sets. 

15. Maintenance of and keeping up to date the registers of amendments to Acts, 
Amendments to the Indian Legislative Rules and' Standing Orders, register of names 
-Cf the members of the Legislative Assembly and the Bill register. 

16. Becording and editing of “A” proceedings of the Assembly and Council 
Branches. 

17. Collection of minutes of the Honourable the Law Member. 

18. All work connected with the Indian Branch of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association. 

19. All work connected with the receipts relating to election expenses and the 
maintenance of records.of the same. 

20. Compliance with requisitions from Members. 

21. Taking down Divisions in the Chamber and other work in the Notice Office. 

22. Dealing departmentally with questions and resolutions lelnt’ng to the abovo 
subjects. 

23. All tlie typing and routine work of the Branch. 

24. Miscellaneous and general correspondence. 

Printing Branch. 

1. Printing of Debates of Council of State and Legislative Assembly end all work 
connected therewith. 

2. Printing of Acts, Bills. Regulations, Ordinances, Opinions, Precis and Opinions, 
Reports of Select Committees. 
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'3, Preparation and printing of Index to Debates. 

'4. Publ’cation of Bills and Acts in the Gazette, 

5. Other miscellaneous printing. 

Establishment Branch. 

1. Preparation of daily and travelling allowance bills of Members. 

2. Preparation of officers’ and establishment salary bills. 

■ 3. Arrangement of residential and office accommodation. 

4. Distribution and custody of stationery of the Department and of the legislature. 
.'5. Dealing with rent cases of officers and establishment. 

6. Preparation o f Budget estimates for the Department and Legislative Bodies. 

7. Maintenance of Register of expenditure. 

8. Maintenance of Service Books of establishment, 

.9. Dealing with all establishment cases. 

Issue. Branch. 

1. All typ'ng and despatch woilc. 

2. Examination of all fair copies of letters, officers’ notes, etc,, that issue from 
•the Department, 

3. Issue of letters, etc. 

4. Calculation of Despatches. 

5. Distribution of all papers to Members. 

6. Typing and multigvnphing of papers. 

7. Maintenance of the following registers (1) Despatches to Secretary of Stale for 

India, (2) Governor General’s letteis to Secretary of State for India (3) letters to the 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for India, (4) Circular Register, (51 Stamp 
Register and (6) Dak Book, fa V 

8. Correction of cop'es of Bills, precis of opinions and Debates. 

Publication Branch. 

Correction of officers’ sets of publications. 

General Branch. 

1. Police ariangements in the Chamber. 

2. Telephonic arrangements. 

. 3. Other miscellaneous work. " 

Council Branch. 

1. Accommodation of Members. 

"2. Recording of cases. 

3. Rale fd Assembly Manual aud stationery. 

'4. Issue of tickets for visitors’ galleries. 


APPENDIX B. 

Assistants and Clerhs employed on Assembly work. 

Assembly Branch ... . f ^permanent). 


Printing Branch , 

Establishment Branch . 

DU, 

•n-Library 

1 Record . , 

cf Translation Branch . 

; Stenographer ... * 

A- President, Legislative Assembly 
appaplication Brunch 

• • • : : 
v-» n »* e <> ;t k 

e Ro si ’ X 


3 (temporary). 

4 

3 (permanent), 
i (temporary)- 


Total 


43 
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L.—Statement showing the approximate cost of the 


Legislative Department. 


Establishment. 


Average pay. 


1 Marshall at Rs. 250 . •. 

1 Secretary at Rs. 4,000 . . , 

1 Joint Secretary and Draftsman 
100—4,000. 


at Rs. 


3,000— 


1 Joint Secretary at Rs. 3,000 . . ‘. 

1 Deputy Secretary at Rs. 2,250 . 

1 Solicitor at Rs. 3,000 . . . . , 

1 Assistant Solicitor at Rs. 1,200—50—1,S00 . 

1 Assistant Solicitor at Rs. 1,000—50—1,200 

lp. c.s.. 

1 P. L. A. 

1 Registrar at Rs. 900—50—1,000 .... 

4 Superintendents at Rs. 600.—40—800 . . . 

13 Council Reporters at Rs. 450—25—750 . 

27 Assistants at Rs. 200—15—500 . . 

34 Clerks at Rs. 100—8—350 ..... 

1 Clerk at Rs. 90—4—.170 . . . • . ■ . 

3 Stenographers at Rs. 175—121—375—15—450— 
25—500. 


Rs. a. p. 
250 0 0 
4,000 0 0 

3.500 0 0 

3,000 0 ' 0 

2.250 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

1.500 0 0 

1,100 0 0 

4.250 0 0 

4,000 0 0 

950 0 0 
2,800 0 0 
7,800 0 0 

9,450 0 0 

7,700 0 0 

130 0 0 
1,212 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 


■ 

50,892 

0 

0 

56,892 

0 

0 

Permanent menial establishment. 







5 Record Sorters at Rs. 20—1—40 .... 

150 

0 

0 




11 Daftries at Rs. 15—-1—35 ..... 

275 

0 

0 




4 Jemadars at Rs. 25—1—30 . . . . » 

110 

0 

0 




3 DaSadars at Rs. 17—1—22. 

58 

8 

0 




41 Peons at Rs, 14—1— 10 (quinquennial) or Rs. 15-9-0 

63 S 

0 

0 




each. 








1,231 

8 

0 

1,231 

8 

0 

Temporary menial establishment. 







35 Peons at Rs. 14 each ....... 

490 

0 

0 




2 Paraslies at Rs. 14 each ... . . • 

28 

0 

0 

* 



3 Sweepers at Rs. 10 each ..... 

30 

0 

0 




1 Rhistee at Rs. 6 and 1 at Rs. 4 

10 

0 

0 





53S 

0 

0 

55S 

0 

0 


Grand Total per mensem . 5S,0Sl 8 0 

Rs. 5S,0S1-S-0X 12=7,05,17S-0-0 approximate annual cost'. 

Jf.B ,—There is no leave reserve in the Legislative Department.. 
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2.—Statement showing the approximate cost of the new Office. 


Establishment. 


Average pay. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 


P. L. A. 

1 Secretary .... 

1 Deputy Secretary . 

1 Assistant Secretary 

1 Marshall .... 

9 Reporters .... 

2 Superintendents . 

13 Assistants .... 

2 S Clerks ..... 

1 P. A. to P. L. A. . 

1 Stenographer 

Leave Reserve—2 Assistants and 
Clerks. 


Menial establishment. ‘ 

3 Record Sorters at Rs. 20—1—40 
6 Daftries at Rs. 15-—1—35 
2 Jemadars at Rs. 25—1—30 
1 Dafladai .... 
40 peons at Rs. 15-9-0 each 


2 Faraslies at Rs. 14 each. 
2 Sweepers at Rs. 10 each. 
1 Bhistee at Rs. 0 . 


4,000 

0 

0 


3,000 

0 

0 

' 

1,750 

0 

0 


1,125 

0 

0 

(1,000—50—1,250)' 

250 

0 

0 


5,400 

0 

0 

(450—25—750) 

1,400 

0 

0 

(600—40—800), 

4,550 

0 

0 

(200—15—500) 

6,300 

0 

0 

(100—S—300), 

437 

8 


(175—124—375—15—450'—2t? 

337 

s 

0 J 

500) 

1,600 

0 

0 


30,150 

0 

0 X 12=3,61,S00 (Annual approxi¬ 
mate cost). 


90 

0 

0 

(20—1—40) 

150 

0 

0 

(15—1—35) 

55 

0 

0 

(25—1—30) 

19 

S 

0 

(17—1—22) 

.6 22 

s 

0 

(14—1—16) 

037 

0 

OX 

12=11,244 (Annual cost of 
menial establishment). 

28 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 


54 

0 

0 x12 = 648 (Annual cost). 


Grand Total 


3,73,092 (Approximate annual' 
cost). 


3.—Statement showing the Budget estimate, annual expendihire and saving 
under the head Legislative Bodies. 



Year. 



Budget 

estimate.. 

1 

Actuals 
for the year, 

, 

Annual 

saving. 

Average 
saving for 
one year. 

1922-23 

• 

. 

. 

Rs. 

8,28,300 

Rs- 

7,56,079 

Rs. 

72.221 

Rs. 

1923-24 

• 

• 


; 9,22,000 

G,40,79S 

2,72,202 

1,33,800 

1024-25 

• 

• 

* . 

7,92,300 

7,22,852 

69,448 


1923-20 

• 


• 

j 7,45,992 

6,24,627 

; 1,21,365 ; 
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Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state wliat is 
the cause of this delay? The Honourable the President forwarded his 
scheme in August, last. 

Mr. L. Graham: May I ask the Honourable Member in reply- whether 
he has yet seen the scheme? 

. Mr. B. Das: Why was it not put on the table when the Jlonouz’able 
Members of this House asked for it to be put on the table? 

Mr. L. Graham: I am afraid I was not in the country at the time, 
and I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: May I ask how long Government intend to taRe in 
coming to a decision in this matter? 

Mr. L. Graham: I really cannot give a definite answer to that ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask if all the work of the Government in this con¬ 
nection is to be done by Mr. Graham and nothing was done by his substi¬ 
tute? 

Employers’ Delegate to the International Labour Conference. 

255. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Will Government please state 
the .names of the National Indian Employers’ Associations who have re 
commended names for the employers’ delegate to the International Labour 
•Conference to be held in Geneva next summer? 

(b) Will Government please state the name or names of the employ¬ 
ers’ delegate recommended by them? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and ( b). A list of 
the more important employers' associations together with their recom¬ 
mendations for the nomination of the employers’ delegate to the 11th 
International Labour Conference will be forwarded to the Honourable 
Member. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask while making the list of the National Indian 
Employers’ Associations, whether Government will include associations cf 
European merchants ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer is in the affirm¬ 
ative. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: With reference to the reply of the Hon- 
•ourable Member for Industries and Labour that he wall send me a list of 
the'more important employers' associations, may I request him to reply 
particularly to my question, namely, that T want the names of the National 
Indian Employers’ Associations, and not any organisations that the Hon¬ 
ourable Member for Industries considers more important? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra" Nath Mitra: I propose io send io the 
Honourable'Member a list of the more important employers’ associations, 
-leaving it to him to decide which he considers National Indian Employers’ 
Associations, because that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Is it difficult for ihe Government of 
-India to discriminate between Indian nationals and others 1 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is a matter of opinion. 
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Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May I ask why the Government should include associa¬ 
tions of persons who are not naturalised inhabitants of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is difficult for me to 
find out from the names of the associations whether they do or do not 
include any members who are not naturalised inhabitants of India. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: May I know whether the Government of 
India, in making their nominations to the International Labcut Confer¬ 
ence, take into account the important nature of the bodies or the national 
nature of those bodies? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of India 
are guided in this matter by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles-and I 
would refer the Honourable Member to that Treaty. I submit;, Sir, that 
it is not necessary for him or for me to reopen in this House matters which 
he tried to argue out before the Credentials Committee at. Geneva where 
he failed to gain his point. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Is it a fact, Sir, that the Credentials 
Committee definitely laid down that the delegation of a country should be 
a national one? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I should ask the Honour¬ 
able Member to read the report of the Credentials Committee and arrive 
at his own conclusions. The fact that the Credentials Committee did not 
give a decision in his favour, in spite of his great advocacy, leaves me with 
a different impression of the decision of the Credentials Committee. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: May I say, Sir, that I am not concerned 
either with my victory or my failure: what I am concerned with is whether 
the Government of India propose to carry out the recommendation of the 
Credentials Committee of the Conference that the delegation of a country 
should be a national one and not merely of “more or less important bodies”. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not admit the impli¬ 
cation ill the Honourable Member's question. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Is the Honourable Member aware that 
the Committee definitely use the word * national” in that report in this 
connection? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I should ask the Honour¬ 
able Member to read that report again. If they had come to that con¬ 
clusion, they should have certainly decided in favour of his application at 
Geneva. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: The question is not with regard to my 
application; that matter is finished; the question relates to a definiie con¬ 
clusion arrived at by the Credentials Committee, where they say—and I 
challenge, the Government to contradict the statement—that the report.... 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member put a question‘d 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In view of the fact. Sir, that the Cre¬ 
dentials Commit tee of the labour Conference insists upon a representative 
being national, will the Government of India see Iheir way to distinguish 
properly between the word ‘‘national” and the words “more or less import¬ 
ant”? - 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have nothing to add,. 
Sir, to the very full reply which I have given to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber. 


Visit of the Director of the International Labour Office in 

Geneva to India. 

256. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Is it a fact that the Director 
of the International Labour Office in Geneva was due to visit India this 
winter? 

( b ) Will Government please state the date on which he is expected? 

(c) If he is not coming this year, do Government propose to repeat their 
invitation to the Director requesting him to visit India next winter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in ihe 
negative. 

(5) and (c). The Government of India are not yet aware on which 
date the Director or Deputy Director of the International Labour Office 
will be able to visit India, but they propose to issue a formal invitation, 
this year. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Should it happen that the officer is not 
in a position to take advantage of this year’s invitation, would the invita¬ 
tion be repeated for next year? 

Mr. President: That is a hypothetical question. 

Number of Indians in the employ of the Secretariats of the > 
League of Nations, etc. 

257. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Will the Government please 
state the number of Indians in the employ of the Secretariats of: 

(1) The League of Nations. 

(2) The International Labour Conference 

(3) The Committee of Intellectual Co-operation? 

(b) Will Government please state if the representation of Indians in 
the services of these bodies is proportionate to the annual contributions 
made by India to them; if not, what is their proportion? 

Mr, L. Graham: (a) In the General Secretariat of the League one Indian 
is employed and in the International Labour Office three Indians are 
employed. There is no separate Secretaiiat for the Committee on Intel¬ 
lectual Co-operation. 

(b) Separate contributions are not made to the League of Nations, tbo 
International Labour Office and the Committee of Intellectual Co-opera¬ 
tion, and the calculation required by the Honourable Member cannot be 
made separately for the General Secretariat and the International Labour 
Office. As nearly as the Government of India can ascertain the combined 
strength of the two Secretariats is 1,050 and consequently the proportion 
of these appointments held by Indians is '377. 

As regards contributions, out of 1015 Units India contributes 56 Unit's, 
or 5-517 of the whole. It follows that the reply to this part of the question 
is in the negative 
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Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In view of the very few positions held in 
■•these Secretariats by Indians, will the Government of India press npon these 
-bodies the advisability and the necessity of having more Indians on their 
staffs? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Government of India have pressed in that direc¬ 
tion already, Sir; the trouble of course is that vacancies do not occur every 
day and that officers who have already been appointed are entitled to stay 
dn their appointments. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Did the Government of India press the 
-ease of Indians when the first appointments were made? 

Mr. L. Graham: I coulclmot say: I should like to have notice of that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask when the last representation was made? 

Mr. L. Graham: As far as I remember it was in 1926, but I am not 
■quite sure. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India do 
'not think that the time has come for making another representation? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I might perhaps state for the infor¬ 
mation of the House that I had a talk last November with Sir Eric 
Drummond in this connection when that gentleman was in London. 

The Revd. J. C. Ghatterjee : May I ask if some of these appointments in 
the League of Nations Secretariat are not term appointments held for a 
certain number of years; and if so, whether it would not be possible to 
make a representation when the terms of the present incumbents run 
out? 

Mr. L. Graham: That is a matter which certainly requires examination 
und will receive it. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber be so good as to tell us what he pressed upon the attention of Sir 
Eric Drummond? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The question arose as to the appoint¬ 
ment of one or two Indians to certain particular posts and I was discuss¬ 
ing with him the possibility of finding men who would be suitable. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In view of the importance of-the sub¬ 
ject, will Government place on the table copies of tlie correspondence that 
has been carried on between the Government of India and ihe League of 
"Nations and the Labour Office Secretariats? 

Mr. L. Graham: I shall have to look at that correspondence first. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: After the Honourable Member last look¬ 
ed into it, will be furnish us with copies of such letters as Tie thinks it 
advisable to give? 

Mr. L, Graham: That of course depends on what I find. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government of India pro- 
•po'-o to make a second representation to the League of Nations Secretariat 
»n this point 1 .. 
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Mr. 2j. Graham: I do think the Honourable Member might realise that 
by persistence and repeated representations the Government of India are 
not likely to improve their case. They have put their case very well and 
very fully and as I have said before vacancies do not arise every day, 
and this persistent importunity will not, I think, improve the case for 
India. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In making these inquiries, are the Gov¬ 
ernment of India afraid that, if they press too much the case for Indianisa- 
tion at Geneva, they might be met with the retort by the Geneva autho¬ 
rities that they had better put the scheme in force in then* own house 
first? 

Decision in regard to the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Report. 

258. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Are Government aware of the 
statement made by the Under-Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons that a decision had been arrived at in respect of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee’s Report and that it would be communicated to the 
Indian Legislature by the Government of India? 

(i>) Will Government be pleased to state what decision has been 
arrived at and lay on the table a copy of the correspondence which has 
taken place between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) The Government of India hope to announce the conclusions of His 
Majesty’s Government and of themselves during the current Session. It 
is not proposed to publish the correspondence. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask whether the decision would be 
published or announced in this House before the budget debate? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot say at present. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask whether the Government of 
India propose as far as possible to announce it before the budget debate? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Government of India propose to announce it as 
soon as they can. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will they press on His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment the desirability of announcing the decision of Government before 
the debate on the military budget takes place? 

Mr. G. M. Young: They have, I think, already done so, but if the deci¬ 
sion is not published in time for the budget debate, I may assure Hon¬ 
ourable Members that special facilities will be given by Government for 
discussing the decision. 

Objects of the Visit of the Secretary of State tor War to India. 

259. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to make a statement with regard to the visit of the Secretary of State for 
War to India.? 

( b ) Was the question of keeping a part of the Imperial Expeditionary 
Army i n India one of the matters discussed between him and the Govern¬ 
ment of India? 

n 
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Mr. G-. M. Young: (a) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to 
the statement I made on the 31st August last, in reply to starred question 
No. 706 and to the statement made by Lord Onslow in the House of 
Lords on 17t,h February last, which explained fully the objects of the visit 
of Sir Laming Worfcliington-Evans. 

(i b ) No. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Sir I have been ashed by Colonel Crawford to put 
the question! in his name. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has given no intimation to 
the Chair. 


Statement relating to cebtaxn Classes or Postal Officials. 

261. *Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the number of (1) Superintendents 
of Post Offices, (2) gazetted, postmasters, (3) non-gazetted postmasters, 
(4) Inspectors of Post Offices, (5) Head Assistants in the Office of the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs and of the Postmasters General, 
(6) officials of the clerical cadre in the Directorate and the offices of 
Postmasters General and the Deputy Postmaster General, (7) Inspectors 
of the Railway Mail Service, Circle by Circle, Hindus and Mussalmans 
and others, separately? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: A statement giving the information required by the 
Honourable Member is being forwarded to him. I would explain that 
the appointments of gazetted postmasters, non-gazetted postmasters, In¬ 
spectors of Post Offices, Inspectors, Railway Mail Service and Head Assist¬ 
ants are filled by promotion and not by direct recruitment. 

Appointment of Assam Muhammadans as Superintendents of 

Post Offices. 

262. ^Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that since the 
establishment of British rule in India, no Muhammadan from the province 
of Assam has been appointed to the post of Superintendent of Post Offices? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, are Government prepared 
to give special consideration to the case of Assam Muhammadans in mak¬ 
ing direct recruitments to the post? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) I regret that in the absence of old records which 
have been destroyed I am unable to answer the Honourable Member’s ques¬ 
tion. M 

(i>) Does not arise. 


Muhammadan Superintendents of Post Offices recruited from th 
Lower Grades during 1927-28. 

203 HVffiulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury: Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number oi Superintendents of Post Offices recruited deparfc- 
mentaHy from die lower grades during the year 1927-28? How many of 
them are Muhammadans? 7 

t Qur-tion No. 260. For this question, gee p. 529, infra. 
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Mr. E. A. Sams: Four None are Muhammadans. 

Head Assistant in the Appointment Branch of the Office of the 
Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle. 

264. "Maulvi AMul Matin Chauahury: Is it a fact that the post of 
Heal Assistant in the Appointment Branch of the Office of the Postmaster 

'General, Bengal and Assam Circle, n as never held by a Mohammedan? 

Mr. E. A. Sams: I regret that in the absence of old records which have 
been destroyed, it is not possible to reply to the Honourable Member s 
question. 

Attack on Khwaja Hasan Nizami Saheb of Delhi and the 
Murder of Pirzada Seed Mohamed Sadiq. 

265. v Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that great 
sensation is prevailing among the public on account of the attack on the 
life of Khwaja Hasan Nizami Saheb and the cold-blooded murder of his 
-father-in-law Pirzada Syed Mohamed Sadiq? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the full facts as regards 
the investigation of this crime, the manner in which and the time during 
which the investigation was carried on, also the methods adopted to in¬ 
vestigate the ciime and the officer or officers appointed to carry on the 
investigation? 

(c) For how many days was the investigation carried on, how many 
statements were recorded, and what steps, if any, were taken to trace 
out the real culprit? 

( d ) What measures, if any, are being taken to find out from where 
and by whom the revolver was procured with which the crime was com¬ 
mitted ? 

(e) Are Government aware that Khwaja Hasan Nizami and 
other male members of his family are in perpetual danger of being 
atlacked and what steps, if any, have the Government taken to protect 
their lives? 

(/) Are Government aware that there is a general impression among the 
public that the case is not so vigorously and earnestly investigated 
as the seriousness of the crime demands? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a), (b), (c) and (d). The case to 
which the Honourable Member refers is being investigated. by the Delhi 
Criminal Investigation Department who are giving it their most careful 
attention. It is not in the public interest to disclose details of the enquiry 
at this stage. < 

(c) Special precautions are being taken. 

(/) Government have no information to this effect. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the murderer who murdered 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami Saheb’s fatliev-in-law has given out ila.i ho com¬ 
mitted the murder on account of a private family dispute with the deceased? 

The Honourable Mr. J, Crerar: I have seen some statement in the 
-Press to that effect. 

R 2 
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Mr. B. Bas: May I inquire if the -murder was committed owing to some 
private quarrel or was it due to some political trouble? 

Tlie Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I am not prepared to make any statement 
in the matter pending completion, of the investigation and any further pro¬ 
ceedings that may take place in a court of law. 

Vacancies in the Royal Air Force Headquarters and Units. 

266. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (1) Is it a fact that candidates for em¬ 
ployment in the Royal Air Force Headquarters are nominated by 
the Public Service Commission? 

(2) Is it also a fact that candidates recruited for employment in- 
the Royal Air Force units are not nominated by the said Commission 
but are selected by the Royal Air Force Headquarters themselves? 


Vacancies in the Royal Am Force Units. 

267.*Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government please state whether the 
vacancies in the Royal Air Force units have ever been advertised and ap¬ 
plications called for from candidates of different communities? If not,, 
why not? 


Appointment of Muslims as Clerks in the Royal Air Force Units. 

268. *Mx. Anwar-ul-Azim Will Government please state whether it ia 
a fact: 

(i) that the selection of clerks for the Royal Air Force units lieB in 

the hands of an officer who Is helped by some clerks in the 
Royal Air Force Headquarters; 

(ii) that not a single of these clerks is a Muslim; 

(iii) that the Superintendent in charge of these clerks is a Hindu ? 


Preponderance of Hindu Clerks in the Royal Air Force Untts. 


269. ^Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
since when the Hindu Superintendent has been in charge of the work re¬ 
lating to the recruitment of clerks for the Royal Air Force units ? 

(5) Will Government please state the number of clerks, Hindus 
Sikhs and Muslims, recruited since 1922, for the Royal Air Force units? " 

(o') ts it a fact that most of the Royal Air , Force units arc located at 
places where the Muslim population preponderates? If so, will Govern¬ 
ment please state the reasons for the fact (if it is so) that the number of 
Muslim clerks is less than those of the Hindus? 


(d) Is it not a fact that the preponderance of Hindu clerks in the said 
service is due to the recruitment having been controlled bv an officer who. 
w , fisted by a Hindu Superintendent? If not, will Government please 
explain what this preponderance is due to? 


Clerks officiating in the Upper Division of the Royal Air Force 

Headquarters . 

270. *-Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact tiwt a- „«* , 

end the Royal Air Force Headquarters are catered for bv ?L°P tr W* 
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( b ) Js it a fact tliat candidates who have passed the examination o r 
“the Public Service Commission for employment in the attached offices, are 
not admitted to the clerical staff of the Army Headquarters offices? 

(cl Is it a fact that such candidates have been permitted to officiate in 
the Upper Division of the Royal Air Force Headquarters in contravention 
of the orders regulating similar promotion in the Army Headquarters 
•offices? 

(d) If the reply to the above is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the number of clerks who benefited by the Irregularity 
and bow many, of them were Hindus or Sikhs and how many Muslims? 
Will Government also please explain the reasons for differential treatment 
having been accorded to the employees of the Army Headquarters offices? 

^Superintendent oe the Establishment or Cash Branoh in the Royal 

Air Force Headquarters. 

271. - + Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of 
the Establishment or Cash Branch in the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
is a Hindu? 

(b) Will Government please let this House know the period for which 

he has held this appointment? i 

(c) Will Government please find out and say how many clerks hav? 
•been made permanent during the period the Hindu Superintendent has 
been in charge of this Branch, and bow many of these clerks were Hindus, 
Muslims or Sikhs? 

Mr. G. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I should like to answer 
•questions Nos. 266 to 271 together. The information is being collected and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Adequate Representation of Muslims in the Clerical and Technioa l 
Appointments at the Forest Research Institute and College’ 
Dehra Dun. 

272. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government be' pleased to state 
the total number of clerical appointments and non-gazetted technical ap¬ 
pointments on a pay of Rs. 250 a month and under at the Fores* Research 
Institute and College, Dehra Dun? Will Government please also state the 
minimum qualifications required for these posts and the number of members 
•of different communities holding them? 

( b) Is it a fact that over 90 per cent of the posts in question are at 
present held by Hindus and the remaining less than 10 per cent, by the 
members of other communities? 

( c) Will Government please state the qualifications of the present in¬ 
cumbents of these posts? 

(d) What steps, if any, do the Government propose to take to give the 
Muslims their due share in the clerical and technical appointments at 0 o 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (bj. There are 47 clerical appointments and 
110 non-gazetted technical appointments at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, on the scale of pay mentioned by the Honourable Member. A 
statement showing the numbers of clerks belonging to different communities 
and the percentage of posts held by members of each community is laid 
'On > the tablei Qualifications vary according to the nature of the work 
required. 
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(c) A statement giving the information required by the Honourable 
Member has been placed in the Library of the House. 

(d) Instructions have already been issued that, in order to xedruss 
communal inequalities, one-third of all permanent vacancies should be 
reserved for members of minority communities, provided that qualified 
candidates from such communities are available. 


Statement showing the number of clerics belonging to different communities an 
the percentage of posts held by each community, at the Forest Kesearc 
Institute , Dehra Dun. 



Hindus, 

, 

1 

! 

| Christians. 

Sikhs. 

I 

Mohammedans. 

Total. 

Clerical 

41 

1 

i 

4 

47 

I 

Technical 

103 

| 3 

i 

0 

4 

no 

I 

Total 

1 144 

1 

i 

; 4 

1 

. 

157 



Percentages : 



Clerical 

f 

87 

! 2 

1 2 ' 

! ' 9 ' 

1 100 

Technical 

93-5 

1 

! , 
i ■ 

j 3-5 

1 • - 

100 


90-25 
per cent. 

1 ,. 

1 2'6 
, per cent. 

1 1 
[ per cent. 

; 0-26 
| per cent. 

i 

100 


Mr. President: 1 have received a written request from Luis Lajpat 
Bai asking me to allow Mr. Jayakar to put the questions standing in his 


name. 


'* i. 
Us 


Alleged Conversation between Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. J. 

Coalman with regard to Payments to Mr. Jaieray. 

2al. *Mr. M. R. Jayakar (on behalf of Lain Lajpat Bai): (a) With 
reference to the Honourable the Home Member’s answer to starred question 
No. 25 put by Munslii Is war Saran on the 1st February, 1928, will Gov¬ 
ernment inform the House if Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed of Aligarh and Mr. 
Coatrnnn had anv conversation and understanding with regard to navment 
lo Mr. JnSrav? % 

( ,J ) L f he answer be in the affirmative, will the Government give the 
substance of flic conversation and understanding? If the answer is in the 
negative, arc Government prepared to snv that Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
statement was incorrect and the implications thereof without foundation? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) None whatever. 

( b ) It is impossible for Government to make any statement in regard to 
a letter of the existence or contents of which they have no knowledge. 

- Absence oe Mr. J. Coatman erom Meetings oe the Indian Cinema¬ 
tograph Committee. 

252. *Mr. M. R. 3ayakar (on behalf of Lala Lajpat Rai)' Is it a fact 
that Mr. Coatman has not been attending the Cinema Film Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee? If so, since when? Being a Government servant nominated 
to a Government Committee, has Mr. Coatman’s absence for those dates 
in connection with the Committee been authorised by Government? If 
so, with what object? 

Nature oe the Special Duty on which Mr. J. Coatman is 

EMPLOYED. 

253. *Mr. M. R. Jayakar (on behalf of Lala Lajpat* Rai): Is Mr. 
Coatman still on special duty? If so, what is the nature of that special 
duty ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar : With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
questions Nos. 252 and 253 together. 

Mr Coatman is still a member of the Indian Cinematograph Com¬ 
mittee. His temporary absence from actual sittings of the Committee, 
for about three.weeks from the middle of January, was authorised by Gov¬ 
ernment in order to enable him to keep in touch with the work of his 
Department. 


Question not asked owing to the absence oe the Member, with 

Answer to the same. 

Registration of Indian Trained Nurses and Midwives. 

260. ^Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will Government please state whether the 
question of the registration of Indian trained nurses and midwives has 
been under consideration? If so, are Government in a position to state the 
result of such consideration? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The regulation of medical and other qualifications 
and standards is a provincial reserved subject, and, therefore, pjimarilv a 
matter for Local Governments. The Government of India have not had 
under consideration the question of the registration of nurses and mid¬ 
wives trained in India. The Governments of Madras and Burma have, 
however, passed laws for this purpose, and the Government of Bengal are 
understood to be Contemplating similar legislation. 

PANEL OF CHAIRMEN. 

Mr. President: In accordance with the provisions of rule 3 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules I announce that J have nominated the following 
Members to be on the Panel of Chairmen • 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Sir Darcy Lindsaj, 

Mr. K C. Neogy, 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar 



COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Mr. President: Under Standing Order 80 of the Legislative Assembly 
Standing Orders I have lo appoint a Committee on Public Petitions. I 
have therefore to announce that the following Honourable Members will 
form the Committee 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

Mr. N. M. Josbi, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 

Ur. Sulirawardy. 

According to the provisions of the Standing Orders, the Deputy Pre¬ 
sident, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, will be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. 


BAIL WAY BUDGET FOB 1928-29. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): 1 rise to present the Bailway Budget for 1928-29, and as this is my 
maiden effort in budgets, I hope the House will extend to me the indulgence 
which inexperience is usually allowed to claim. * Sir Charles Innes was 
wont to preface his speech by an explanation of any changes in procedure 
that, had been made or in the form of the papers which it is customary to 
lav- before the House. I do not think it is necessary for me to say much 
on that point. There must be many here to whom the apparatus of white 
papers and pink books is much more familiar, and consequently much less 
formidable, than it is to me. I will only say that a very marked improvement 
has been made in the form of the Railway Boards explanatory memo¬ 
randum, and I am sure that Honourable Members will find it a much more 
informative and interesting document than it has been in the past. This 
improvement we owe to Mr. Parsons on whose shoulders the burden of 
preparing the Bailway Budget chiefly rests, and I should like to say at 
once how deeply I am indebted to him for the assistance I have received 
not only at the budget season but throughout the year. From Sir Austen 
Hadow and from the members and officers of the Bailway Board I have 
always received the most loyal co-operation and assistance. 

2. Figures are a regrettable necessity in a Budget speech, hut I shall 
try to reduce their number to a minimum, and I have the less compunc¬ 
tion in doing so, because the Rail wav Board’s Memorandum and its appen¬ 
dices contain a full and lucid explanation of the financial position of the 
Railways. 

Before attacking my task I will only add that I shall be very grateful 
if, in accordance with past practice, Honourable Members who give notice 
of motions for i-eduction will add a few words to indicate the subjects which 
they wish to bring up for discussion. The practice is of great assistance 
fc, the Government members and I believe also to the House as a whole. 

Financial Iicsujts of 1926-27. 

S. Ii will not be necessary to say more than a few words about the 
results of 392G-27. When the revised estimates for the year were sub¬ 
mit! ed bv Sir Charles Tnnes, he anticipated that the surplus of receipts 
over expenditure would not quite suffice to pay the railway contribution to 
General Revenues, and tlinl it would be necessary to draw Bs. 7 lakhs from 

( 5 SO ) 
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the reserve to make good the deficiency. Actually the surplus was higher 
than the estimate by about 1* crores, and the reserve was increased by that 
amount. The improvement was due mainly to a remarkable increase in 
goods traffic on the East Indian Bailway in February and March, and to 
a reduction in working expenses as compared with the estimate. The 
year was not therefore in the end a bad one for the railways, and the 
figures of fiie last two mo # uths were distinctly encouraging. 

Revised Estimates for 1927-28. 

4. The opening months of the current, year maintained the promise of 
their predecessors. For some time it was impossible to be sure whether the 
lateness of the season had not thrown forward into 1927-28 traffic which 
belonged naturally to 1926-27, but as the weeks passed and the traffic 
earnings continuously exceeded the earnings of the corresponding months 

■ of 1926-27, it became reasonably certain -that with a normal monsoon wo 

• could look forward to a prosperous year. The disastrous floods in Guzerat 
and Orissa slowed up progress for about a month in July and August, but 
the check proved to be temporary, and by the end of October all anxiety 

•about the financial results of the year had passed away. According to our 
present anticipations passenger earnings will he better than m 1926-27 by 
Rs. crores, and goods earnings by ’3 crores, a total gain of 4i crores. 
The figures for the earlier months of the year suggest that by the end of 
March we may realize an increase of 6 per cent, in the passenger mileage 

• and of 31 per cent, in the ton mileage. It is a satisfactory feature of the 
goods traffic that’ the increase is not confined to any one class of commodity, 
hut with the single exception of cotton has extended to almost all. It 
ha's been'most interesting to watch from week to week, as 1 have done, 
the steady increase in the loadings of grain and pulses, of oil seeds, of 
coal and coke and of what are termed miscellaneous full wagons and hub- 

< cellaneous smalls. 

Up to the 21st of .January 1928, 230,000 more wagons had been loaded 
on the broad gauge and 90,000 on the metre gauge than in the same period 
last year. All the principal railways show substantial increases in traffic 
earnings with the single exception of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, where the receipts for the first ten months of the year are 
almost identical with those of 1926-27. As always, the railway results 
are dependent on the character of the season and particularly of the 
monsoon months, but I have no doubt that the ability of the rail¬ 
ways to handle all the traffic offering without delay has eontribxfied largely 
to our success. Had- the conditions in 1927-28 been similar to those which 
prevailed five or six years ago when the wagons could not he turned round 
fast enough to carry the traffic, our eaxmings must have been distinctly 
smaller. 

5. I have not thought it worth while to trouble the House with any com¬ 
parison between the revised estimate of revenue and the budget figures. 
When we attempt to estimate the earnings of our railways during the com¬ 
ing twelve months, we are dealing with factors which we can neither con¬ 
trol nor forecast with accuracy, and the best estimate we can make js 
largely guess-work. Working expenses si and on a different foofing. They 
tend to rise, no doubt, when traffic increases, and fo fall when if declines, 
1-ut to a considerable extent they are subject to control by fhe 
responsible authorities. This year our traffic has hrourht us in Rs. 31 

- chores more than we expected in the shape of traffic receipts, hut our work¬ 
ing expenses, we believe, will he Rs. 63 lakhs less than the esfknnfe. As 
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compared with 1926-27, we expect to carry extra traffic which will raise one 
receipts by 41 erores, but will increase our working expenses by only 
Rs. 8 lakhs. That, I think, is a result which on the face of it is satis¬ 
factory, and it is even better than it looks. For owing to the increase in 
tLe capital at charge, our expenditure on depreciation has risen automati¬ 
cally by about half a crore. Under operation we expected to 
spend the same amount as in 1926-27, and we now expect to 
spend Rs. 50 lakhs less, while under repairs and maintenance 
we expected to spend Rs. 50 lakhs more and we now expect to 
spend Rs. 18 lakhs less. I shall have something to say about both 
heads. 


6. Under operation we expect to spend half a crore less on fuel than in 
1926-27. A more economical use of fuel has had a good deal to do with 
bringing down our expenditure, and it is a point to which the Railway 
Board rightly attach great importance. The quantity of coal consumed 
per thousand gross ton miles hauled is steadily diminishing, and will, we 
hope, decrease still further. Thus for example in 1927-28 the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway reduced its consumption by more than 9 
per cent., the Eastern Bengal Railway by nearly 12 per cent., the Assam 
Bengal Railway by nearly 7 per cent., and the South Indian Railway by 
6 per cent. The measures which have brought about the reduction include- 
the fixing of maximum -limits for the coal to be held at one time by each 
railway administration so as to avoid the rapid deterioration which takes 
place when certain classes of coal are stacked, the employment of fuel in¬ 
spectors, greater attention to firing methods and the superheating of loco¬ 
motives. Apart from fuel, the decrease in operation expenses during a 
year of higher traffic is clear proof of the attention which is given 
to economy. 


7. The reduction of expenditure under Repairs and Maintenance, in spite 
of an addition of between 600 and 700 miles to the lines to'be maintain- 
ed is due very largely to economies in the railway workshops and the fact 
that our revised figure is nearly 70 lakhs less than the budget will no doubt 
be of special interest to my Honourable Friend Mr. Clietty. Honourable 
Members who were present during the discussion of the railway budget last 
j em may remember that Mr. Ghettv moved a reduction of 50 lakhs under 
t us head, his argument* being that we were asking for more money tknn we 
actually needed for workshop expenditure, and that a substantial reduction 
was possible, rhe revised estimates show that bis anticipations were more 
correct than ours, but there is no difference of opinion between him and us 
as to the policy to be followed. The Railway Board have been fully alive 
to the necessity of economizing in workshop expenditure, and tb c results 
o ,he steps they have taken are now becoming apparent. In their memo- 
■mdurn on the budget the Board have given a number of figures to illus- 
f a which have been effected, but I will quote only two. 

r L Western Rmlway the average cost of a locomotive standard 

Tij.nn has been reduced from Rs. 34.011 jn November to r, n fil2 
in November 1927, and on the Great Tnr) J J , 

R- nor, 7 f„ t? 0 n kto m { lmlian Peninsula Railway from 

Ls noTend ‘W ’ W/L H epe reducb ° I V ie substantial, but the mailer 
. not cnd llwra - ^ 'tn the new methods which have been adnnted re 
pairs nre executed much more expeditiously than A adopted ic- 

A" 
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to 35 and wagons from 15 to 5 It follows of course that much fuller use 
is being made of our rolling stock, and that the need for buying new stock 
is proportionately diminished. The economies we have been able to effect 
n re the direct result of the modernization of the workshops which was com¬ 
menced some years ago and is still proceeding. Very large sums have been 
voted by the Assembly for this purpose, and I think the House has legiti¬ 
mate cause for satisfaction until the results achieved. 

8. 1 will now summarize briefly the financial results of 1927-28. Our 
total receipts on the commercial lines we put at Its 1031 crores, which li¬ 
nearly Rs. 5 crores higher than the total for the previous year. Our total 
expenditure at Its. 90| crores is up by Rs. 1| crores, but this increase is 
more than accounted for by the fact that onr interest charges have risen by 
Tts. 11 crores owing to the capital expenditure incurred during the year. 
The surplus of receipts over expenditure on the commercial lines is Rs. 12$ 
crores as against about Rs. 9 crores,in 1926-27 and in our budget. Out of 
this surplus the loss on the strategic railways absorbs 1^ crores, and of 
the balance R,s. 4J crores, under the operation of the convention, goes to, 
the Railway reserve fund and Rs. 6J crores is our contribution to general 
revenues. 


Rates and fares. 

9. The return from our railways during the current year having proved, 
thoroughly satisfactory, the House will naturally be anxious to know what 
we propose to do with our surplus. When Sir Charles Innes introduced 
ihe budget for the current year, he was unable to announce any reduction 
in rates and fares apart from certain minor reductions in third class fares \ 
made by the Agents of particular lines. The circumstances then existing 
did not justify any large sacrifice of revenue, and it was necessary to wait 
and see what 1927-28 had in store for the railways. The position now is 
very different, and for some time past w r e have been considering what could 
be done to assist trade. In order to^restore solvency to the railways, it was 
necessary some years ago to raise 'rates and fares to a much higher level 
than any of us would wash to see, and when we are prosperous enough to 
make substantial reductions, it is important to select those which are most 
likely to be beneficial. We came to the conclusion, as I think/any railway' 
administration in similar circumstances must have done, that the decisive 
consideration must be wdiether the reduction was likely to be followed by 
an early and substantial increase in traffic. What we hope for in the end 
is a general reduction in all rates and fares. If then we begin with those 
rates which operate to restrict traffic, wej/'may hope to be able to deal with 
other commodities before very long, for our earnings will go up again as 
the traffic increases. But if. on the other hand, we begin with reductions 
which, however beneficial, ore not likely to lead to increased traffic, it 
may be several vears before further reductions becoime possible. It is on 
this basis jthat Government arrived at the decisions which I have now to 
communicate to the House. 

10. In the first place, we propose fo make a substantial reduction in the 
third class fares on the Bast Indian North Western and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways. Up to 50 miles no change will be made, buf from 
51 miles and upwards, tlie reduction willMje half a pie per mile. On the 
Bast Indian and North Western Railways this means a reduction of 13 per 
cent, for a journey of 300 miles. 16 per cent, for a journey of 500 miles and 
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20 per cent, for a journey of 900 miles. The corresponding percentages on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway fare 11, 13 and 15. In addition we 
propose to abolish on the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways 
the distinction by which intermediate and third class mail fares are higher 
than by ordinary trains. If there were no growth of traffic, the reductions in 
third class fares would cost Rs. 122 lakhs in a complete year. 

11. It mayVperbaps interest the House to know how the new rates for 
third class passengers compare with those in force before the war. On 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway the increase is still substantial, vary¬ 
ing from 60 per cent, at 50 miles to 30 per cent, at 600 miles. On the 
East Indian Railway, the comparison is more favourable to tbe new rates.. 
The increase is 40 per cent, at 50 miles, 23 per cent, at 300 miles, 14 per 
cent, at 600 miles and 10 per cent, at 900 miles. When the increase in 
salaries and wages and the prices of almost all commodities which has 
occurred since 1913 is taken into account, the increase in third class fares 
on this railvay is distinctly less than might have been expected. Rut the 
comparisons on the North Western Railway are better still. At 50 miles 
it is true the increase is 55 per cent., but at 300 miles it drops to 18 per 
cent, and for all distances over 466 miles, the new fares are actually lower 
than the pre-war fares, the difference at 900 miles being as (much as 16 per 
cent. I ought to add that we propose to discuss with the Company- 
managed railways the desirability of similar reductions on their systems 
in order to stimulate the growth of third class .traffic. 

12. Second in importance comes a substantial reduction in the rotes 
for parcels and luggage. This is a very strong case, for the figures of past 
years clearly suggest that the present rates are operating to restrict traffic 
and in another respect the scale is unsatisfactory because it proceeds by 10 
seers at a time so that a parcel weighing 11 seers is charged the same as one 
weighing 20 seers. Instructions will be issued for the introduction of a 
revised scale with 5 seers instead of 10 seer divisions, and for a reduction of 
the rates by 15 per cent. The cost in a full year, ff there were no 
increase in traffic, would be Rs. 74 lakhs, but we have every reason to 
expect a substantial increase. 

13. In the case of goods rates, we propose four reductions which should 
he of substantial benefit to the poorer classes and to the agriculturist. 
At present on ilie State-managed railways kerosene is carried at a uni¬ 
form rate which works out at 42 pics per maund per 100 miles. We pro¬ 
pose Ic substitute a, telescopic scale which fixes lower rates for all dis¬ 
tances in excess of 300 miles and drops to 10 pics per 100 miles for 
distances in excess of 700 miles. This reduction means a decrease in 
freight of 16 per cent, for a haulage of 500 miles, 35 per cent, for 750 
miles and 42 per cent, for 900 miles. The total cost is Rs. 28 lakhs 
a year with the present volume of traffic. In the second place, we 
propose to reduce the rates on manure and oilcake which vary at present 
i n the Stale-managed railways, to the absolute minimum of a tenth of 
a pie per maund per mile. On the East Indian Railway this means a 
reduction varying from 42 to 54 per cent, for distances of 500 to 900 miles. 
In a full year the cost is Rs. 15 lakhs, but more manure carried means 
hu-Kor crops and lnrger crops mean more traffic for the railways, so that 
[ hc indirect gain to the railways from the concession may in the Ion" run 
bo considerable. The third important reduction is in the fate for jagree. In 
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this case also we propose to substitute a telescopic scale for a uniform 
rate at a cost of about Rs. 10 lalihs in a full year. For distances in 
excess of 500 miles this means a reduction rising from 43 per cent, to 
55 per cent, at 900 miles. Here also we look for a substantial increase 
in traffic. Finally, we propose to make a small adjustment in the rates 
on- grain, pulses and seeds. At present the rates on the East Indian. 
Railway up to 97 miles and on the Eorffi-Western Railway up to 232 miles 
are higher than on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. We propose 
to remove this distinction at a cost of Rs, 12 lakhs a year. 

14. In order to complete my account of the reductions in rates there 
are four others to be mentioned. Two of them cost very little but will, 

I hope, be appreciated. Petrol at present pays a uniform rate which 
works out at 83 pies per 100 miles. We propose to substitute a 
telescopic scale which will affect all distances in excess of 300 miles and 
means a reduction of 19 per cent, for 500 miles, 30 per cent, for 750 miles 
and 34 per cent, for 900 miles. The cost is only Rs. 2 lakhs in a full year. The 
second concession is a reduction in the charges for horses, live stock and 
motor cars, which will cost about Rs. 3 lakhs a year. The other two 
reductions may be described as the removal of anomalous conditions on 
the East Indian Railway. It is more than two years since the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was absorbed, but the telescopic scales 
still stop short at the old junctions, and terminals are charged as if the 
two railways were separate. The abolition of this system will cost Rs. 33' 
lakhs in a full year. In the second place, the East Indian Railway 
charges a goods terminal of 6 pies a maund for through booking on which 
they render terminal services at one end only, though the terminal charge 
at either end for local hooking is only 3 pies. The through terminal will ’ 
now be reduced to the same figure. 

15. Some of the reductions in rates and tares to which I have referred 
will be brought into force at once, but due notice must be given of the 
remainder, and we do not expect that all of them can take full effect till 
June at earliest. That faot will of course reduce the loss of revenue in 
1928-29. We ate giving up in a full year Rs. 122 lakhs in passenger traffic 
earnings, Rs. 77 lakhs in other* coaching traffic and about Rs. 106 
lakhs in goods earnings, that is Rs. 305 lakhs in all. We anticipate, 
however, that the very substantial reductions made will have an immedi¬ 
ate effect in stimulating the growth of traffic and that the actual loss 
will he much less. We have deliberately elected indeed to make substan¬ 
tial reductions in the case of particular commodities in the belief that 
the growth of traffic would thereby he insured, rather than to spread 
the reductions over a wider area and incur the risk that no one reduction 
would be large enough to stimulate bookings. On the whole we expect 
that the loss of revenue will not exceed Rs. 2 crorcs in 1928-29, when the 
dates at which the reductions are likely to become effective and the prob¬ 
able increase in traffic are taken into account. 

Budget Estimate for 192S-29. 

16. I turn now to the budget figures for 1928-29. But for the reduc¬ 
tions in rates' and fares which we propose, we should have budget!ed for 
an increase of Rs. 14 crores in the gross traffic receipts, the two basic 
assumptions being (1) a normal monsoon, and (2) a further growth ‘in 
traffic but at a slower rate than in the current year. In view of the 
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xeduetions in rates and fares we anticipate a fall of Bs. 55 lakhs in the 
tiv.liic earnings, but owing to the increase in the interest on the balances 
of the reserve and depreciation funds, our total receipts are expected 
to be only Bs. 24 lakhs lower. On the expenditure side, working ex¬ 
penses are put at the same figure as in the previous year, making the 
fourth successive year in which they have stood at about Ils., 62} erores 
notwithstanding the extension of our lines and the increase in the traffic 
with which we have to deal. During the period the expenditure on 
depreciation (which is governed automatically by the amount of the 
capital at charge) will have risen from Bs. 10-} erores to Bs. 11} erores, 
which means that the other working expenses will have fallen by Bs. 1} 
erores. This is a very- satisfactory result and bears eloquent testimony 
to the resolute and continuous efforts of the Bailway Board to secure 
economical administration. Operation expenses will, we anticipate, be 
about the same as in the current year, the increase in traffic very nearly 
offsetting a saving of'Bs. 15 lakhs we expect in our fuel bill. Under're¬ 
pairs and maintenance, taking warning by this year’s lesson, we are 
budgetting for a reduction of Bs. 63 lakhs, and this estimate, I may say, 
is the result of n very close examination of the number of locomotives, 
carriages and wagons likely to be repaired, and takes full account of the 
fact that on most of the principal railways there are little or no arrears 
tc be made good. We hope also that the progressive modernization of 
our workshops will again bring down the average cost of repairs 

Interest charges, owing to our new capital expenditure, will be higher 
by Bs. 1} erores, and the surplus profits of companies by a quarter of a 
crore. The latter increase, however, is due to special"causes and will 
not recur. It is occasioned by the fact that on the 1st of January 1929 
cur contract with the Burma Railways Company will expire, and the line 
will come under State management. It will" be necessary, therefore, 
during the year to pay to the Company not only the surplus profits of 
the current year, but also those of the first nine months of 1928-29 

Our total receipts for the year we put at a little over Bs. 103 erores 
and the total charges (mcludmg the loss on the strategic railways) at 
Hs 94 erores, leaving a final surplus of about Bs. 9 erores, of which gen¬ 
eral revenues will take Bs. 5} erores and the railway reserve fund 
Bs. 34 erores. 


,, Capital Expenditure. 

m-o? r ° P /f e to deal otherwise than briefly with our capital 

tire wdl bo ] ! m 10 curre l nfc year we expect that our capital expendi- 
me will bo Bs. 30 erores, winch is Bs. 5 erores more than the budget 
estimate and nearly Bs. 3 erores higher than the actuals of 1926-27 More 
apid progress has therefore been made in the construction of new works 
ban wo anticipated\and tins fact need occasion no regret, for ff means that 
the new expenditure will become fruitful at an earlier date and eonfriW* 
<o our traffic earnings. The House will remember that wh?n £ 
unr. it again became possible to devote kwe Z! ™ "hen, after the 
penditure, the actual outlay each vear fell far sho g of C ^ • ° X " 

and in order to meefithis‘difficulty a system of ^ii ? dg ? t provision, 
duced. Bach railway administration was riven the a]I ° fcr nem was intro- 

d could spend, but a lump reduction was m J c inuTiohal't * 

, Ul . ft to „ momt 
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likely to he spent. Thus in the current year the total allotment to all 
railways was 11s. 39fjerores, but was reduced to 11s. 25 erores by a minus 
entry of Its. 1.4-| erores on account of probable savings. The experience 
of 1927-28 makes it clear that the railways are now much better equipped 
for dealing expeditiously with new projects and that closer estimating will 
be possible in the future. We have taken account of this fact in framing 
the estimates for 1928-29?/^ 

IS. In next year’s budget we are providing 11s. 28 erores for capital 
expenditure. The allotment for open line works is Rs. 15 erores and for 
new construction Es. 9 erores. These are net figures and are arrived at 
-after deducting nearly Es. 5 erores on account of probable savings ,as 
against Es. 14J erores this year. The total of Es. 28 erores is made up; by 
-a special provision of Es. 4 erores for the acquisition of the Burma Rail¬ 
ways on the expiration of the Company’s contract at the beginning of 1929. 
The decision of the Government of India not to renew the contract but 
to take the line under direct management was in accordance with the ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the Local Government and the local Legislature and 
will, Ejljelieve, commend itself to this House. 

19..The only open line works of major importance which we propose 
to initiate next ye ay are the remodelling of Erode junction on the South 
Indian Railway and the Madras suburban electrification. For the rest 
the completion of the works already in, hand will, it is thought, give full 
scope for the energies of the railway administrations. Full details of y the 
work which is going on are given in the Appendix to the Railway Board’s 
explanatory memorandum, and I cannot attempt to summarize them now. 
I ought, however, to mention that the provision made for amenities for 
thii'd class passengers, including the additions to, and improvements in, 
lower class carriages, amounts to nearly Rs. 2-J erores. This is a very 
important branch of our railwayVwork, and I can testify that it receives 
close and constant attention from the Railway Board 

20. I turn now to new construction. When Sir Charles Innes spoke 
last year he expressed the hope that we should open nearly 900 miles of 
new line this year. We have not done quite so well as that but we expect 
to open 636 miles and to raise that figure to about 800 miles next year. 
The mileage of our construction programme indeed has now reached a for¬ 
midable total, for 50 projects, aggregating 2,600 miles, have already been 
sanctioned, and 40 others covering 2,000 miles are under examination. 
Where the projects are so numerous it is difficult to single out any of 
them for special mention, hut of those which we propose to open next year, 
the most important perhaps are the Daltonganj Bnrknkhana section of the 
Central'Indian Coajfields Railway, the Kangra Valiev line in the Punjab and 
the Villipuram Trichinopoly line in Southern India. The lines which will still 
be under construction at the end of the year are for the most part short 
branches or feeder lines to the main system, but in various parts of the 
country there are special features. Thus in Burma and Assam we are 
constructing pioneer lines to open out rich but .undeveloped country: in 
southern India the branches will serve densely populated tracts where iho 
traffic should at a very early date yield an ample return on ibc capital 
invested; in the Punjab they are for the most part cross connections run¬ 
ning from east to west and linking up the existing lines most of which 
run from north to south; while in the Province of Sind we hope to commence 
the feeder lines which are the natural consequence of the construction of 
the Sukltur Barrage. To attempt an enumeration of the various projects 
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would serve no useful purpose, but I am confident that any one who 
studies the Railway Board’s Memorandum and its Appendices will realize 
that they are fully alive to their responsibility tor extending and improv¬ 
ing the communications of India. 

21. I have now completed, Mr. President, my survey of the financial 
results of 1927-28 and have given our forecast tor 1928-29. I have some 
general remarks to make as regards the financial position of the railways, but 
before I come to them there is one other matter to which I should like 
briefly to refer, I mean the progress made in recruiting Indians for the 
superior services of the railways. Members will find a very full account of 
what has been done in the last two years on pages 66 to 72 of the Railway 
Board’s report on Indian Railways for 1926-27; but I am in a position to 
supplement the information there by some further and later figures. 32 per 
cent, of the permanent gazetted appointments created in 1925-26 and of the 
vacancies which occurred during that year in such appointments on State- 
managed railways -were filled by Indians. In 1926-27, the percentage practi¬ 
cally doubled; it was over 62 per cent. This year, on the latest available 
figures, it seems probable that 42 Indians will be appomted to superior - 
iailwav services, including the 13 candidates who, as announced lasti week, 
were successful in the examinations for t»h e Indian Railway Service of 
Engineers and the Transportation 'and Commercial Departments of the 
State-managed railways. We are only expecting 18 European recruits 
this year for the State-managed railways, so Indians are likely to obtain 
/0 per cent, of the appointments. We are rapidly reaching the percent¬ 
age recommended as our aim by the Lee Commission. 


So far I have only been referring to permanent appointments. But we 
have also succeeded recently in obtaining a much larger proportion, of 
suitable Indian recruits for the temporary engineer posts on the State- 
managed railways which our large construction programme requires. When 
J e ' f° recruit temporary engineers in large numbers we first 

o all advertised in this country for them; but the immediate response 
gb good as we could have wished, and we only succeeded in obtain- 
ing -8 sufficiently well-qualified men, of whom. 7 were Europeans. In order 
not to hang up the programme of development we had therefore to obtain 
recruits from England through the High Commissioner, and we got from 
him m all 43 temporary officers on 3-year agreements, of whom 9 were' 
Indians and the rest Europeans. Subsequently, in January 1927 we- 
advertised again for recruits in India and obtained a much more satisfactory 
response; we have consequently stopped the recruitment of temporary 
engineers in England altogether. Since January 1927, we have obtained ‘20’ 
temporary engineers in India, of whom 18 are Indians, and we have now 
got arrangements for maintaining a register of approved candidates for 
employment, to whom appointments are offered as thev fall vacant, [ 
am conscious that this reference to Indinnization breaks' the sequence of 

l but r , th 1 0Ughfc tIie Honse ba glad to have these figures 

before the general discussion on the budget takes place. b 

satfJacfion^'™ "'f understand. Sir, that if i s a source of great 

. action fo me that on the first occasion on which I have had tho 

Its;: m * n5, ™ v bud r? 

'«r c ?\ n Tt ? nn °T° substantial reductions in rates and 

nd to put forward a financ.ui statement showing clearly the 
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prosperous condition of the Indian Railways, and my satisfaction is 
not in any way diminished by the obvious fact that I can claim no 
credit for these results and that the sound financial condition of the 
Indian Railways is due to the exertions of others. It would have been 
more in accordance with the fitness of things if it had fallen to Sir Charles 
Tnrtp.s to make the announcements I have made to-day, and to inform the 
House that the success of the policy which he advocated so strenuously 
and in the formation of which he had so large a share could now be re¬ 
garded as established beyond question. On the other hand, my own posi¬ 
tion may perhaps have certain advantages. When I took over charge of 
the Railway Department last April, I was free from' responsibility for the 
policy which had been adopted or for any of the important schemes which 
were then in progress, and I approached the whole subject with an open 
mind prepared to hear all that could be urged for or against the system 
under which the Railways are at present administered. I shall not delay 
the House very long, but before I sit down I should like to say something 
of the convictions winch have formed in my mind and which deepen with 
every month that passes regarding the railway policy which has commended 
itself to the Government of India and to this House. 

23. As I have already explained to the House,, we are about to make 
reductions in rates and fares involving a sacrifice in our traffic receipts ex¬ 
ceeding 3 erores of rupees in a' full year We anticipate of course that part 
of what we give up will be restored to us by the natural growth of traffic. 
But the question may be asked whether we are not incurring thereby an 
excessive risk. For the past five or six years we have enjoyed a succession 
of favourable seasons none of them appreciably worse than the average and 
some distinctly above it. Gan we expect, it may be asked, that nature 
will continue to favour us with abundant rainfall, and in the ordinary course 
of things must we not be prepared for at any rate a partial failure of 
the monsoon and possibly for two years in succession? If that is a possi¬ 
bility, as unquestionably it is, what provision have the Railways made for 
such a contingency, and has it been taken into account ,'n framing the 
budget estimates for 1928-29? These are fair questions and I will endea¬ 
vour to reply to them. 

24. One of the best features of the scheme for separation of railway and 
general finance put forward by the Government of India and accepted by 
this House is that, under it, in the years of prosperity provision is definitely 
made for the less favourable years which in course of time we shall un¬ 
doubtedly have to pass through. Every year after our contribution to 
general revenues has been made, out/ of the surplus of receipts over expendi¬ 
ture, the balance goes into the Railway Reserve Fund which by the end of 
March 1928 will amount to about 16 erores and in March 1929, if our ex¬ 
pectations are fulfilled, to over 19 erores. If, then, we had the bad fortune 
to experience two successive years in which the conditions were so un¬ 
favourable that the surplus of receipts over expenditure disappeared alto¬ 
gether, we. could, still meet our contribution to general revenues in full 
without exhausting what we have set aside in the reserve fund. That is a 
verv important and interesting fact, for it enables us to adopt a much 
bolder policy in the way of reducing rates and fares or in making desirable 
improvements in our railways than otherwise we should he able to do. If 
our railway finances were still inextricably entangled with the ordinary 
finance of the year, it might be the duty of the Finance Member to impose 
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a veto on reductions in rates and fares which from the railway point of 
view were very desirable, on the ground that he could not face the sacrifice 
of revenue which they were likely to entail. As it is, when the time comes 
for making his budget, he knows that for two years ahead he is sure of 
getting the 1 per cent, contribution on the capital at charge on the commer¬ 
cial lines, whatever the actual traffic earnings of the railways may be. A 
very valuable element of stability is thereby introduced into the finances 
of India. At the same time, those who are responsible for the railway 
administration can make their plans in advance with reasonable security that 
they will be able to proceed with them unimpeded, and need not apprehend 
any sudden interruption owing to the financial exigencies of the moment. 


25. I have thought it right, Mr. President, to emphasise the value 
which the Government oh India set on the scheme for the separation of 
railway finance and to explain the very important advantages which it 
secures. As the House are aware, it rests on the convention accepted in * 
1924 both by this House and by Governme' it, and it was part of the 
convention.that it should be tried for .at least ’three years, with an implicit 
recognition that after the \ expiry of that period, it might bfe desirable to 
review its working. During the last budget debate, it was suggested by 
Some members that the time for this revier/ had arrived, and Sir Charles 
Innes then said that, if there was a general feeling in the House to that 
effect, he would be quite prepared to (agree to it. It is therefore a matter 
which had been under my consideration since I took charge of the Bail- 
way Department, last Apriiy'but I felt .that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to arrive at satisfactory decisions as to the changes, if any, 
in the system which might be thought desirable, until we were in a posi¬ 
tion simultaneously to decide what changes in railway accounting practice 
vere necessary as a result of the enquiry -made by Sir Arthur Dickinson’. 

If is report was received last Autumn and- the Kailway Board and 'the 
Auditor General are now. engaged in, studying its recommendations. Wej 
hope that those of them which have a direct bearing on the separation 
of railway finance will be ripe for discussion in the Bailway Standing 
hinance Committee in the course of next summer. When that has been 
done, a natural opportunity will occur for considering again the terms of 
separation agreed to in 1924. The discussions which will take place during 
the next few days should serve to elucidate the general feeling in the House, 
and if there appears toyfie a general desire to review the terms of the 
convention we shall push on with-the examination of Sir Arthur Dickinson’s 
report, and will do our utmost to have, the opinions of-the Standing 
1'innnce Committee ready for the consideration of this House when it 
meets again in the Autumn Session. If we tare successful. then I would 
move during the course of that Session for the appointment of n Oom- 
mittoc to examine the working of the convention and/to report, what 

mlZ* TrJ- T' C de f r;i1 f e - maflc 11 Plain W the Govern¬ 

ment of India attach great value to the convention and consider that it * 

ha= worked most successfully, but T hope that by what I have inst said 
I have made it equally plain that'thev do hot'regard it as a thine so 

SSStefl « fe - * h £' M bC wibhheM W or that they hnve^nnv 

Object opportunity of^ntisfying itself on the whole 

to the House procedure I have suggested will commend itself 
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.26. The budget which I have presented to-day must, I think, give the 
Assembly reasonable cause for satisfaction,, -and it may fairly be claimed 
by Government as affording evidence of the success of the policy vigorously 
jpursued during the last five or six years. During that period, the rail¬ 
ways of India, whether regard be had to their actual working, or their/ 
financial results,' have improved more rapidly than at any previous period 
in their history. Six years ago, owing to the wagon shortage and the 
.suspension during the war of the provision of new traffic facilities, the 
railways were unable to deal with the goods traffic offering without pro¬ 
longed delays which were 'a source of annoyance to the mercantile com- 
jmunity and. inflicted serious injury on trade.' I'or two years past our 
wagon supply has’been'ample "and’we'have been in'(a position to deal 
expeditiously with all the traffic offering even at the busiest season of the 
year. Six years ago the financial position of the railways was thoroughly 
unsound, and very heavy increases in railway rates ,became necessary in 
■order to restore solvency. To-day Railways are not only entirely solvent.- 
’but, after making a substantia! contribution in relief of taxation and set- 
ding aside, large sums to the reserve fund as a provision against the bad 
years that may come/we are able to make a substantial reduction in rates 
and fares without any apprehension that these may involve us in com¬ 
mitments too heavy for us to cai'ry. Results like these cannot be achieved 
.'by any railway administration unless its policy is conceived on sound lines 
. and unless those in charge of its administration possess the practical 
wisdom to devise the schemes necessary to secure economy and efficiency 
and the energy which enables them to carry these schemes to fruition./ 
Many 'have contributed to bring about the satisfactory results which we ' . 
'see, and I sometimes doubt whether we give nearly enough credit to the 
■great body of the Railway servants of India. It is they, after all, who 
bear the burden and heat of the day, and every reform which is intrd- 
■ duced means months of hard and unremitting toil for many officers. The 
modernization of our workshop methods, to lake only one example, has 
involved an infinitely careful planning and strenuous effort on the part of 
all concerned,, and I am glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging 
■what we owe to the officers responsible. But while many have done well 
the main burden of responsibility has rested on the shoulders of two men— 

His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, now Governor of Burma, and Sir 
Clement Hindley, the Chief Commissioner of Railways. (Applause). I do 
not think, Sir, it will be out of place if I put on record to-day my deep 
■eoiiviction of the great debt which India owes to both of them for the work 
which they have done for the Railways of India. 

• 27. There is another aspect of the case to which I must nlsc refer. In 
all our calculations and estimates there is one element of uncertainty which 
can never be. eliminated, hut will continue to affect the railway budget 
until the day comes when we have shut down our railways altogether 
-and embark precariously in the motor ear or the aeroplane—I mean the 
monsoon. Against that contingency we have provided, as far as .possible, 

"by means of our railway reserve fund. But in some of the years which 
followed the war there was another element of uncertainty almost equally 
serious which profoundly affected railway finance—I mean the variations 
in the exchange ratio. That factor has now been eliminated, I hope and 
believe permanently, by the legislation which was passed in March 1927. 

I do not wish to enter upon controversial topics, but .it is important that 
Avery member of the House should, realise clearly that variability in the 
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exchange ratio introduces instability into the railway budget, that instability 
necessarily weakens confidence, and that this lack of confidence will cer¬ 
tainly be reflected in an ultra conservative financial policy. If indeed we 
are anxious, as I believe every member of the House is anxious, to facilitate 
trade by the reduction of rates and fares and by the progressive, improve¬ 
ment of the Indian railway system, then a stable rupee is one of the very 
first requisites. In this matter we in the II ail way Department, as in many 
others, owe a very deep debt of gratitude to my Honourable Colleague Sir 
Basil Blackett, and I should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging 
on behalf of the Railway Department the assistance we have invariably 
received from his broad-minded and courageous outlook on all our railway 
financial problems. We owe him much in connection with the separation 
of railway and general finance and in many other matters too numerous 
tc mention. But I am not sure that our deepest debt of all is not due 
to him for the work he did in stabilising the rupee, although in that matter 
the railways were only a subordinate issue. 

28. The last matter to which I wish to refer is this. I have claimed 
on behalf of the Bailway Department that the budget I have presented 
testifies to the success of the railway policy of the Government of India, 
and I have discussed some of the factors which made our success possible. 
But there is oue aspect of it to which I have not referred, namely, 
that-it has been basedl on co-operation between the Government and this 
House. I have not yet been present during the discussion of a railway 
budget, but I have heard it whispered that at times the spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion has uot always been visibly present, that speakers on the non-official 
benches have complained of the slowness of Government to give effect to 
strongly expressed views on Indianisation and other matters, and that those 
who sit in the benches on this side of the House have felt that something 
less than justice was done by the critics to the admirable work of our Bail¬ 
way officers. In a week’s time Mr. President. I shall be able to form toy 
ovn opinion as regards that. But whatever acrimonies may from time to 
tunc have flavoured all our railway debates, I am quite sure' that there has 
been a great deal of practical co-operation, and/that this co-operation has 
been largely responsible for any success we have achieved. It was in agree¬ 
ment with tins Assembly that the convention for the separation of railway 
finance was settled, and we continually receive practical proof of the spirit 
oi co-operation throughout tile, year in the proceedings of the Standing 
Finance Committee. I should like to take this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging the debt which we owe to the members of that Committee for the 
interest they display in railway matters and for the assistance we receive 
from their work not only in connection with the projects placed before them 
from time to time, but also in connection with the preparation of the nre- 
eent budget,. 1 


29. Mr. President, it is time that I should bring my remarks to a con¬ 
clusion. In what T have said I have had my eye chiefly on the past and 
the present, and T have said very little about the future. And vet a man 
. . [» n y im ^iualion charged with some degree of responsibility for the ad¬ 
ministration of the railways of India must, naturally have manv the,miffs 
TtftKRihilifcies of the fnta-o »„<1 tl.o SCJLXt o„St£ 
be taken in order that we mas* be ready to deal with all that the fnkvre 
has m store for us. But on these matters I will Z 
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because I am unwilling to weary the House, and not only because it is 
unwise to prophesy until you know, but mainly perhaps because of a 
profound conviction of the truth of the old saying— 

“Let not him that putteth on his armour boast himself as he that taketh it off.” 

(Applause.) 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I rise to 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
for certain purposes, as reported Ov the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration. 

This is a Bill which now contains eleven clauses, which deal with 
various machinery points in connection with the income-tax. Its prin¬ 
ciples have been approved by this House when the Bill was sent to the 
Select Committee, and the Bill has been very carefully and fully consi¬ 
dered by the Select Committee, whose report is now before the House. 

I do not think that I can usefully add anything at this stage to what 
is contained in the Report of the Select Committee. There is one 
point on clause 7, in which the Government are not entirely in agree¬ 
ment with the results reached m the Select Committee. But their view 
is that there is much to be said for the line taken by the Select Com¬ 
mittee that it is better to leave the existing Act as it is rather than to 
amend it in a way that does not meet with general approval, and the 
Government do not themselves propose to press for any amendment in 
■the Bill as it now stands. We shall probably have a better opportunity 
when we come to the clauses to deal with the contents of the Bill, and I 
■confine myself, therefore, at this stage, to the few words I have spoken, 
.and move the motion. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, may I ask whether you in your wisdom will be prepared 
to put the questions in regard to the two sub-clauses of this clause 
separately, as they refer to two different matters? 

Mr. President: Is there any opposition to either sub-clause? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Yes; I am going to oppose the second half of the 
clause. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may speak and oppose it. 

Bir Victor Sassoon: Sir, I am opposing the second half of the clause, 
and nob necessarily sub-clause (a). If the objects and reasons of the 
Bill as it originally came before this House last year are looked at, it 
will be seen that the necessity in the eyes of Government for amending 
the Income-tax Act by the inclusion of this sub-clause was due to a 
decision of the Calcutta High C-ourt, with reference to a case on road 
cess which had been calculated, as I understand, on the average of the 
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profits of the previous three years; and it was decided hy the High. 
Court that this was a proper deductable item from the profits of the 
year for purposes of assessing income-tax. The Government point of 
view, as I understand it, is that a charge for the upkeep of. roads made 
by a local body is a proper deduction, subject to the calculation not 
being based on profits whether 'present or past, and the object of the 
Government in asking us to reverse this decision of the Calcutta High 
Court is due to the fact that they are jealous of the right they claim of 
being the only authority who should tax profits. Now, Sir, I personally 
have no objection to such a standpoint and we, the signatories of the 
minority minute, which is before the House, suggest that specific legis¬ 
lation should be undertaken definitely prohibiting local bodies from 
basing their demands in the manner objected to; but we have been told 
that such legislation would he a long drawn out affair, as under the 
Government of India Act the Provincial Governments are entitled to¬ 
day to levy taxes as they have done in the past without let or Hindrance ; 
and I understand that among these taxes are some calculated on 
profits such as the road cess in question. Here we come to the very 
crux, the very heart of this matter. Because the Central Government 
are not in complete control of the actions of local bodies, because they 
aro afraid that at some future date the local bodies might pass an 
Ordinance taxing profits directly and thus affect the central revenues, 
we axe asked to-day to pass this clause which will in effect make the 
assessee pay to the Central Government income-tax on the amount paid 
to the. local body for services rendered. This is not to-day and was 
nevei intended in the pa^-t to be a charge on the assessee. If the Gov¬ 
ernment wish to alter the present principles of taxation, if they wish to. 
sa y charges on local bodies will be allowed as deductions from 

profits for the purpose of assessing income-tax”, let them .come boldly 
out into the open and say so. What they in fact 5 >ay to the assess'Se- 
here is tins: If you ar e charged by one method you can deduct it; but 
, you “e charged by another method, you cannot. Well, the assessee- 
has no choice. He cannot say to the focal body “I wish to pay for these 
services rendered m some other way/; The assessee cannot dictate to 
the local body th e method of calculation which should be adopted and 
so the result is that the local body still makes itsodharge, which the 
assessee still lu\, to pay. The Central Government receives an addition- 
a revenue to which it is admittedly in equity not entitled, and the- 
poor innocent tax-payer suffers. Bv passing this clause we shall bo lay- 
52? pr i n S ,ple th , at th ® i ? noeenfe ma y be justifiably punished.: 

nav hi iyf e n S , u h ° gU ’ lty ' been su Sgested that those who 

raj tills Ids. fo lakhs a rear, spread all over India, will agitate and nut 

pressure on their Local Governments to alter the method of assessment 
fos ified 8 I ask C tVs‘ S H Gad ^ ^ haS .f, eei1 su Sgested that this’clause is 

to 1 % r*2? xjfh «°'i,? ang rz 

(M,"b wh?MtVP s Ci "V7 r f “»>*“» «* U*o List?,™ 

( M,. b. d„s A) J S °l til o ee; f”; 

Government to remove any grievances which tl./if i t tllG Ccntral 
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until all provincial contributions had been rescinded. But I cannot 
believe that this House would agree to such a suggestion, not even my 
friend, Mr. B. Das; and I feel confident that 1 shall find support in 
moving the omission of this sub-clause; and, Sir, I shall be disappoint¬ 
ed if the Honourable the Finance Member cannot see his way to waive 
his claim to this' windfall of Us. If lalihs which is only obtained by the 
sacrifice of all principles of equity and fair dealing. 

Mr. President: Do I understand that the Honourable Member is mov¬ 
ing an amendment t j .this clause ? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: No, Sir: I move the omission of clause (5). 

Mr. President: That is an amendment. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Well, Sir, I move it. 

Mr. President: It is only fair that the Honourable Member should 
have given notice. I do not know if • the Honourable the Leader of the 

House will have any objection. 

_ ( , 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have no desire, Sir, to object. 
1 would point out that the minute of dissent in the Report of the Select 
Committee was taken by me as leading me to think that probably sueh 
an amendment would be moved; therefore I am not entirely unprepared. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member pass on his amendment 
to the Chair? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Gom'merce) 1 : 'Sir, I rise to support the amendment which my friend, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, has just moved. The question in this case is not one 
of saving money for the assessee. The question is one which involves 
f, comparatively 'small amount of Rs. If lakhs but it is the most im¬ 
portant question of the underlying principle whether a tax on income 
can be levied by more than one authority. The Honourable the Finance 
Member confessed quite candidly that as far as the Government of India 
were' csncerned they would very much like to restrict this to the Cen¬ 
tral Government only. But he also admitted that there are certain 
local bodies who do levy charges for ’ services rendered as based on pro¬ 
fits or net income earned by individuals or by companies. Sir, the 
Finance Member would very much like to see these bodies drop tbo 
basis of such a taxation of theirs; but he apprehended that it might take 
a considerably long time before the Central Government could devise 
machinery to provide for this by law. He has, I am afraid, therefore 
selected an easy and short cut by putting this clause in the Bill, a 
clause which I submit this Assembly should not pass. Where the 
Central Government and a local body are both concerned, the Central 
Government being the more powerful of the two and having all the 
machinery at their disposal to stop the local body from doing what 
they should not do, seeks by this clause sanction to tax the assessee 
and recover tlie money due to them irrespective of what any othc-r 
body does under the sanction of the law in a local area in British India. 

I will illustrate this by a short, example. If a company makes a lakh 
of rupees net profit, the local body which proposes to charge 2 per 
cent, on such profit recovers from that company Rs. 2,000. The net 
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profit of that company would then be Rs. 98,000 when the assessment 
for income-tax leviable by the Central Government is made. But in 
the concrete ease which has been referred to by my friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon, the income-tax authorities insisted on recovering income-tax on 
the lakh of rupees. They would not give credit to the assessee for the 
Rs. 2,000 which had been paid by the assessee to the local body per¬ 
fectly in accordance with the law prevalent in that local area. I sub¬ 
mit, Sir, that this is unfair and inequitable. I feel that this House 
should say to the Honourable the Finance Member “We agree with you 
that you alone should be able to levy taxes on incomes, but if any 
other local body does it, we should be quite prepared to consider legis¬ 
lation which would prevent them from making this charge. Until then 
you must give the assessee concerned in such a , case protection, or you 
must levy income-tax on his net profits, less the tax paid to th e local 
body." I feel, Sir, that while one may sympathise very fully with the 
activities of the Income-tax Department and even though one may be most 
anxious that the Income-tax Department should recover all due to them, 
by this clause which I am opposing, namely, sub-clause ( b) of clause 2 
of the Bill, the Government of Indio are really trying to put the assessee 
in such an unfortunate local area to the greatest possible disadvantage.' 
1 feel, Sir, therefore, that on nothing else but on this bare question of 
equity, it is up to the Government of India to introduce fresh legislation- 
and not press this sub-clause before the House. 

Sir, I oppose this sub-clause. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: - Sir, the question that is raised is 
undoubtedly an important and difficult one. If in the Select Committee- 
the verdict had gone against the Government, I should not, I think, 
have pressed for the re-introduction of this sub-clause in the House. But 
we had a very full discussion in the Select Committee, and I put the 
full explanation before the Select Committee, and the Select Committee 
eventually iagreed with the Government. The position is not easy to 
make completely clear. I prefer to start with history. For a period of 
about 40 years, 1 think, the tax on certain coal - companies, mainly coal ■ 
companies m Bengal and Bihar, was collected on the basis which is pro- 
posed to be restored by this Bill. There was in existence under certain * 
local Acts power to impose a road cess, and these local,Acts' empowered 
the local authorities concerned to impose this road ■ cess in a form 
indistinguishable from a tax on profits. Now,,it is admitted by all that 
the taxation on income or on profits ought under our system to be re¬ 
served for one authority, namely, the Central Government, and it is ,im-" 
probable, though not perhaps absolutely impossible, that any new cases 
wall arise in the near future m which local authorities will obtain or 

tZTTn ,°nn XCrC1Se P ?™* 8 -° pr< ^‘ • But in thes e Particular cases * 

iV? “ r T ,^ SS m a f °™ ^distinguishable from a tax on pro- 

hts. Aon, the Central Government has the first right under the Income - 
tax Act to impose a tax on profits, and in calculating those profits it is 
required under the law to exclude ninone- other tliimra an P 
incurred solely tor the purpose o£ okrntag” such pS ZFJ2T ta 
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"Sir Victor Sassoon: They will be based on past profits. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the contention that the 
•Government of India relied on. A decision was taken some two years 
.-ago by the courts which, contrary to the practice prevailing for 40 years, 
required the Government of India, that is, the income-tax authorities, 
•to allow these cesses to be treated as a deduction from the income as 
• expenditure incurred for the purpose of earning those incomes. We are 
- 'obviously in a difficult position. If you admit the new practice is to 
stand, even then there is no reason, to my mind, whj the local author¬ 
ity should come before the Government of India, or why the cess should 
not be on the profits after deduction of income-tax, or why the income- 
itax should be on profits after deduction of the cess. There is obviously 
mo logic that puts the cess before the tax. 

'Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: What are the facts. Sir? Don’t thB 
local authorities charge without deduction of the Central Government 
•income-tax 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly, they do. That is the 
difficulty. As I put before the Select Committee and as I now put 
.before the House, there is here a conflict of principles . . . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Thank you. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: We attach very great importance 
'to this principle that the Central Government should be the one and 
only authority entitled to tax profits, and if m any particular cases if 
does appear that another taxing authority has by some means or other 
the power of taxing profits, it should be the profits after and not before 
the Government of India has taxed them. The Government therefore 
brought forward this clause for the purpose of asserting their priority of 
' claim of taxing profits and they are, I think, specially justified in what 
they are proposing by the fact 'that all they are doing is restoring the 
position as it stood itr 40 years. 

It is said that '.this is a new principle. We are simply trying to rc-store 
the position as it stood for 40 years. The extent to which income-tax 
Tevenue is concerned is If lakhs. It is not a very large sum. It is however 
a sum of some importance to the Government of India, but more im_- 
portant than the sum t is the principle, and I do ask the House, in view 
• of the fact that we are only asking that the law be restored to the posi¬ 
tion in which it stood or was beheved to stand only two years ago, that 
the assessees be put into the same position as they were in two years 
.•ago, that it should support the Government : n the important principle 
•that the Central Government’s right to tax profits takes precedence of 
•any possible right of any other authority. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: What about the assessee? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The assessee is being put in the 
•position that he was in for 40 years. I do not think that can be said 
to be a very gi'eat hardship on the assessee. As I say, this matter was 
considered at great length by the Select Committee and the Select Com¬ 
mittee supported the Government. In those circumstances, I do hope 
the House will consider the matter carefully and realise that it is an 
important principle that the Government are asking them to adopt in 
this matter. 
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Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official). Sir, with the principle that the Government should have 
first share in profits we do not. quarrel in any way. But it does not seem 
to me that the point. I wish to mate has yet been made plain to the House 
and it is this. Take you"r company that made a profit of Rs. 1,00,000. 
The Government have got their income-tax on that Rs. 1,00,000. They 
have had it. The municipality then come along over this road cess and 
they charge the road cess on the profits after the Government have had 
their share. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Is it not the other way about? 

Sir Walter Willson: Excuse me; let me make my meaning perfectly 
plain. The profits on which the coal company pays its road cess, are not 
the profits vhich it is in the current year sharing with the Government. 
It pays its road cess on profits which it made in the past and has already 
paid its income-tax in the past on those profits. That, Sir, to my mind 
is the essence of the whole thing. The Government have had their share 
of profits without deduction. Then the cess is levied and becomes a charge 
upon the business based on its past. But the Government say “ Now- 
then, it being a charge which you have paid, we are not going to allow 
you to deduct it from this year’s profits ”. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; That is right. 

Mr. K. C. Hoy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, as a member of 
the Select Committee I feel that we owe the House an explanation. We 
are considerably handicapped because Sir Victor Sassoon did not give us 
timeh notice of his amendment. But this matter w r as fully examined by 
the Select Committee, as explained by Sir Basil Blackett. The two points 
which practically weighed with us were these. First, that we were legal¬ 
ising a practice which lias been in existence for 40 vears, and which has 
really been with us. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): That is not 
the point. Is it all right? ; 


Mr, K. O. Roy: Many things that we do, are these things all right?’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Is it'just? 

i 

Mr. K, c, Roy: It is just. Tve are legalising a thing which we have 
been doing for 40 years. The second point on which the Select Committee 
v ns asked to give a decision was the assertion of the principle that it is 
the function of the Government of India to tax profits first and foremost, 
car, i oppose the amendment. 


Sir Walter Willson: \V e , of course, do not oppose that, 
that Government rfiould not tax profits. 


We do not say 


Mr. President: Order, order. 


The question is : 

2 Mw"?’ nt thC ° f W «nd the trhole of ™b-clnu g0 (*) 
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The Assembly divided: 


Abdoola Haroon, Haji. v 
Abdul Matin Chaudbury, Maulvi. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Air. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Chalmers. Air. T. A. 

Chatterjee, The fievd. J. C. 
Crawford, Colonel J, T>. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Gavin-Jones, Air. T. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A, J. 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Haji. Air. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Ismail Khan. Mr. 

Iswar Saran, Munsbi. 

Jayakar, Air. Al. R. 

Jinnah, Air. Al. A. 


AYES—35. 

Ko’kar, Air. N. C. . 

Kikabhai Premchand, Air, 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Aloore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Neogy, Air. K. 0. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Air. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rao, Air. Q. Sarvotham. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 
Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
S'nha, Mr. R P. 

S vices, Air. E, F. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Aluhammad. 

HOES—38. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Alian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Allison, AH. P. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
' Hawabzada Sayid, 

Ayangar, Air. V. K.t Aravamudba. 
Bajpai, Air. G. S. 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. 

” ' Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Air. H. G. 

, Cosgravo, Air. W. A., ■ 

Couper, Air, T. , 

Courtenay, Air. R. H. 

■ Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Graham, Air. L. 

Irwin, Air. C. J. 

I _ ' 

’ * t 

.The motion was negatived. 
Clauses 2 and 3 were added to 


Joshi, Air. N. M. , 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singb Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. , 

Alitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupenure. 

Hath. 

Alukberjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Air. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajab, Rao Bahadur Al. C. 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Rqv, Air. K. C. 

Roy, Air. S. N. 

Sams, Air. H. A. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Air. 

Shillidy, Mr. J. A. 

Taylor,-Air. E. Gawan. . 

Yamin Khan, Air. Aluhammad; 

Young, Air. G. Al. 


the Bill. 


Mr. President : The question' is : ‘ ‘ 

“That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut. Division : Non-Muhammadan Kural): I 
have an amendment, Sir. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member 'wish to move his amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Yes, Sir. I beg to move: 

"That in clause 4 of the Bill to the proposed section 2 5A (7) the following proviso - 
Vo added : 

‘Provided that the admission of one member in the absence of objection by other 
members of tlie Hindu family will be regarded as-sufficient proof of such 
partition 
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Section 2oA (1) provides : 

“Where, at the time of making an assessment under section 23. it is claimed by 
or on behalf of any member of a Hindu family hitherto undivided that a partition 
has taken place among the members of such family, the Income-tax Officer shall make 
such inquiry thereinto as he may think fit, and, it he is satisfied that a separation of 
the members of the family has taken place and that the joint family property has been 
partitioned among the various members or groups of members in definite portions before 
the end of the previous year, he shall record an order to that effect.” 


This, Sir, places the entire power in the hands of the Income-tax Officer 
to make any sort of inquiry or to make no inquiry at all. If an assessed 
wants to summon his witnesses or to produce his evidence the Income-tax 
Officer is not bound to send for those witnesses or to record their evidence. 
The Income-tax Officer can do whatever he likes. We know, Sir, that un¬ 
fortunately the Income-tax Officer represents the Government and the other 
party is the assessee. He has the power of being both the representative 
of the Government and the judge. It seems to me to be necessary, Sir, 
that he should be forced to take evidence or at least the assessee should 
have the right to produce his evidence. A right of appeal has been given 
to the assessee, but, if he is not allowed to produce his evidence, I do not 
know, Sir, what would happen in the appeal. My amendment does not 
seek to go against the discretionary' power of the Income-tax Officer but 
'Simply provides that if a member of a Hindu joint family' says that lie is 
separated 'and that .a partition has taken place, in such a ease notice 
should be sent as provided for to the other members of the family and 
if they do not object to it, then it should be taken for granted that the 
family is separate, j It may be said, Sir, that certain unscrupulous persons 
may say I am not a member of a joint Hindu family; I am, separate; a 
partition has taken place. ” I Consider, Sir, that a member of a Hindu joint 
ramify W.il be taking a very grave responsibility when he says that he is no 
more a member of the family. He then loses the right of survivorship, and 
therefore we should not tliink that any member would go to the length of 
saying that the family is no more joint simply because lie will be saved the 
necessity of paying a few. 'rupees towards the income-tax. When the 
highest authority lias declared that a mere intention to separate is quite 
• enough to hold that the member has separated I would submit that it is 
but fair that the mere statement of a member of a Hindu joint family 
011 * 11 ° cr ^ f; ^ ere ^ be sufficient proof that the family is no more joint, 
espec.aHy when no other member whose interest is affected comes forward 
j • \ a ^f . ia . , 1C fam,1 .y 1S joint. An assessee who files an applica- 
arm ’ be a separate member of a Hindu family takes a 

_ responsibility and, therefore, if it is not objected to by the other 

i embers of ..he same family, it is but fair that he should be considered to 
a separate member of the Hindu family and should be so assessed. 

itb these words, Sir, I beg to move my amendment. 



Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I find some difficulty in under- 
pu r poRe_ t])q„..Hpnourahle Member has in moving this 
1 .Wpresent law is as the Honourable Member wants to 

not ° ^ ln fc his amendment, then the amendment is/ superfluous. We do 

posea°i nt on thc othcr lmnd a difTcrenfc law oI P arliUf bn for income-tax pur¬ 
lin tLe law of partition for general purposesj Therefore, it seema 
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to me that the Honourable Member's amendment is either superfluous or 
dangerous. But I do not pretend fully to understand what his purpose is - 
in moving it. It seems to me that possibly it is very dangerous. If, for. 
example, one of four brothers admits that he is separated from the others- 
and has a half share, and at the moment none of the other family members - 
object to it or take steps to object to it, and if that happens not to be true, 
he would obviously be piling up a great deal of trouble for his family. I 
would suggest to the Honourable Member that this amendment should not' 
be pressed, and that all that we are proposing is that the law of evidence 
for the purpose of partition should be the same for income-tax purposes as 
for others. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 4 of the Bill to the proposed section 25A (I) the following proviso - 
be added : 

‘Provided that the admission of one member in the absence of objections by - 
other members of the Hindu family will be regarded as sufficient proof * 
of such partition 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 4, 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 7 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I rise to move the amendment that stands in my 
name to clause 7: 

“That in clause 7 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be inserted : 

'For sub-section ( 1) of section 42 of the said Act the following sub-section shall ho • 
substituted : 

‘(1) All profits or gains accruing or arising to any person residing out of British - 
India, whether directly or indirectly from any trade carried on or transacted 
in British India by any agency or branch in British Ihdfa on his behalf 
shall be chargeable to income-tax under the head' ‘business’ and shall'bo 
charged in the name of the agent of such person, and such agent shall 1 

be deemed to be for all purposes of this Act the assessee in respect of 

such income-tax : 

Provided that any arrears of tax may be recovered also in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act from any assets of a non-resident person which • 
are or may at any time come within British India 

"When clause 7 came before the Select Committee we were informed that 
.the Government desired to drop the original sub-clauses (2), ( 1A ), and (IB), 
which were in the Bill as originally introduced in this House, and in the draft • 
notes on the amendments we were told—I read the notes: 

"The main points that it is desired to make clear arc that in respect of export 
trade or import trade, whether the business be conducted. by a resident or a non¬ 
resident, all profits (the words are in italics) accruing or arising or received in British 

India are liable to tax and no other •profits (which are also in italics) arc so liablo.” 

As I read that Statement of Objects and Reasons I thought, perhaps na¬ 
turally, perhaps wrongly, that it meant that only profits made in India 
would be taxed and that that should be all. I admit now. Sir,.—I admit to 
my lawyer friends jn this House that this was an occasion when probablv 
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the presence of a lawyer on the Select Committee might have been highly 
desirable. I admit that it was only on. further consideration that I was led 
to feel doubtful as to whether my reading of that Statement of Objects and 
lie a sons was right, and after consulting some of my colleagues we asked 
for a further sitting of the Committee. This request was very courteously 
acceded to. At this sitting I asked the Government nominee some questions 
so as to clarify their position, and I am indebted for an absolutely unequi¬ 
vocal reply to my question. I put this example to them. I put the case 
of a cotton merchant in Bombay selling regularly to a cotton merchant in 
Hamburg and 1 was told that in the event of the German merchant buying 
cotton for forward shipment and the market advancing during the period 
between the date of the contract and the shipment of cotton, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would consider that that merchant in Hamburg n as liable 
for tax and that if he failed to make a return showing how much he had 
actually made by selling that cotton in Germany thev would under section 
42 (2) of the existing Act deem the merchant in India to be his agent as 
having had business connections with him and would assess him under 
rules which would be made and which might either be the original sub- 
clause (2) which we had in the original Bill or any other clause i because 
the Government were advised that it was not necessary for them to come 
to this House for sanction as they could go ahead and issue rules. That 
being so, I think it will be advantageous if I point out that the existing 
section 42(2) lays down that: 


in the case of any person residing out of British India, all profits or gains accruing 
or arising <o such person, whether directly or indirectly through, [and mark these 
l ™smess connection or property in British India, shat] he deemed 
in nfm? U n 'f^ 0r arising within British India, and shall he chargeable to income- 
tax in the name of tho agent of any such person, and such agent shall be deemed to 
be the asscssce m respect of such income-tax.” 

What we felt on being told this was that the existing powers of Government 
were too wide, and as they proposed issuing a rule which we did not think 
had been anticipated by the Legislature when it passed that section, a 
clarifying ■modification was necessary, and this amendment that stands in 
my name cames out that object. Tor the effect of this amendment will 
be that where a foreign merchant buys, shall we say, cotton in India and 
then re-sells that cotton through his agent in India he will quite rightly be 
assessed for Indian income-tax on the profit that he makes, but he'will 

v fol 7 m J - profii that he m ^es by selling that cotton or other 
commodity outside this country. It will be noted that the word “property” 

tiZ l ° C T7 ? u °S Stins Section 42W is absent fTOm the amendment 
• "° r )aforc fh ® Hou *°- T bi s has only been left out because we have 
ti 0 i l n- f h y, n ]] r lawyer-friends that it is unnecessary in this connection. 
Hie definition of “property” takes place in section 6 and if it is desh-ed to 

should take platan plac * wher( ' ™Y amendment 
/' ! . / , ' jn « b should not be put m m any other section where 

u might lead to confusion or misunderstanding. J n risking f], c House to 
pas« tine. amendment which niters the existing clause nerhanc- T ho 
permitted f 0 go hack,to the original reasons wh, fi i A perhnpa T nin ~ v be - 
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>Cockburn, C. J., it will give the House the point of view of those who 
^consider that the views of Government are not correct. Coekburn, G. J., 
•said: 

“Wherever a merchant is established, in the course of his operations his dealings 
must extend over various places; he buys in one place and sells in another. But ho 
.has, one principal place in which he may he said to trade, viz., where Ins profits come 
home to him. That is where he exercises his trade. It would be very inconvenient if 
"this were otherwise. I’f a man were liable to income-tax m every country in which 
his agents are established, it would lead to great injustice. The argument for the 
Crown must be carried t-o this extent, that merely buying goods in this country is a 
trade exercised here so as to subject the purchaser of the goods to income-tax. . . . 

It would be most impolitic thus to tax those who come here as customers. The 
subjects of a foreign State, not resident here, cannot be made amenable to our laws. 
How then are tlieir piofits to be made amenable to the fiscal law?” 

The Chief Justice of Madras , Sir Walter Schwabe, says that such pro¬ 
cedure would interfere with the comity of nations. If we take the case 
on which the'Government rely we find that the Calcutta High Court takes 
'the opposite view. It does not take the opposite view because it considers 
that it is a proper thing for such taxation to b'e levied on foreign countries, 
because Justice Chatterjee says: 

. '“Whether it is politic or whether it contravenes the comity of nations it is not for 
■us to consider. We are merel}- construing the Act.” 

So it is merely by construing tlie Act, by construing these very far-reaching 
.words that any foreign resident who has any business connection with any¬ 
body in British India is liable to be taxed for any profits be may make from 
the goods he receives under this section. I do not think we in this House 
.would object to receiving income-tax from a foreigner to help us if we felt 
•quite sure that it could be done without hurting our own traders and our 
own business men in this country. Let us take the practical application 
of this policy which is supported by Government. Let us assume the reverse 
position. Let us assume that Germany or Belgium proceeds to pass 
similar legislation and tlic-n the exporter there says to our importers of Con¬ 
tinental .steel and our manufacturers who make safes and a number of the 
articles which we heard of in this House last year from Continental steel, 
“My Government say that they are entitled to German or Belgian income- 
tax on the profits that you have made by using this steel and by selling it 
in a manufactured form. Will vou please give me a return of what profits 
you have made and refenit to me the amount of German or Belgian income- 
tax on it” What would the answer of the Indian manufacturer be? I 
think he naturally would say, “I bought and paid for your raw material and 
the profits that I make are mv concern and the concern of my Government. 

I shall have to pay the income-tax in British India on my profits and I am 
not concerned with paying income-tax to you in a foreign country for profits 
which I have made here.” That is what I think the consumer of Conti¬ 
nental steel in this country would say. 

How, we will go back and reverse the position again to the position 
of the Indian exporter. We will take him to be a cotton exporter who sells 
cotton regularly direct to the consumer, perhaps to a mill in Germany. 
That mill wants a particular type of cotton that one exporter is noted for 
and buys direcf from him. Then what is the position? The tax-gatherer 
mav come to the exporter and may say, “We consider that we are entitled 
to Indian income-tax on the profits that have been made by that consumer 
of cotton and if he does not send a return we shall assess'you. We shall 
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assess you under rules which we shall make on the difference between the 
cost to the manufacturer when he made the contract and the c.i.f. price or 
f.o.b. price when the cotton left our shores. We shall assess you for a 
definite amount of money and you will be deemed his agent under this clause- 
42(1). You will have to pay this money to ns and do the best you can to 
get it from the foreign manufacturer.” There is a rather interesting excep¬ 
tion to this case. There is a case where a foreign exporter may not find 
himself hi practice called upon to pay this tax and that will be where the 
Indian exporter sells his product to a British firm. It will be in the memory 
of this House that there is a reciprocal arrangement between Great Britain 
and India. As the profits made by the buyer in England, being amenable 
to British income-tax, will not then have to pay Indian income-tax all over 
again, the exporter to a British buyer need not fear the likelihood of being, 
assessed as the agent of the British importer because that would mean 
no addition to the coffers.of the Government of India, and here again because- 
of this fact I find that a statement I made here a year ago may have been 
misleading. I think I pointed out that under the line of procedure which 
the Government were taking the Tata Steel Company might he asked, I do 
not say would be asked, by the Government of India to deduct from the 
interest they paid on their sterling debentures, Indian income-tax because 
it might be said under this section that those who have bought these deben¬ 
tures had a business connection through the Tata Steel Company with India 
as that (money has been brought over and was used here. It would be 
rather an interesting position if such were the case. The Tata Steel Com¬ 
pany would deduct Indian income-tax before paying the debentures interest 
to the investors in England. The investor in England would not mind' 
that because he would merely deduct the amount that he had paid, that 
had been paid to the Indian central revenues from his British income-tax 
assessment and in practice the position would be that instead of the- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain receiving the whole of his 
tax on those debentures, part of it would come into the coffers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and part of it would go into those of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Somehow I feel, therefore, we need not fear that such 
a course of action will be taken when money is borrowed in Great Britain, 
but in the event, of loans being taken from another country the borrower 
will always have hanging over him the possibility that lie may be assessed! 
by fbe tax-gatherer as the agent of the man from whom he borrows and 
might have to pay Indian income-tax on the interest he pays out, which 
would merely mean that he will have to add that on to his expenses. 

Xow, Sir, I am one of those who believe in Imperial Preference, but it 
scorns to me to be carrying the policy of Imperial Preference rather far when 
by working the existing section in this manner you can in fact drive Indian 
exporters and Indian industries desirous of capital into placing their business ’ 
with Great Britain in preference to other countries. We !mny be told Sir. 
that my views are alarmist Wo may be told that although under the actual 
wording of this section it might be even held that the Government of India 
would claim a share of the profits made by selling a shirt in Berlin because 
the cotton had originally heen shipped from this country, in practice no 
Government would make rules to that effect and flint we need not he afraid 
of any such thing taking place, hut I think it will be admitted that tax- 
gatherers try to collect all the tax they can. Their promotion very often 
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depends on their success in collecting revenue and naturally they try and 
collect the-revenue-with as little trouble as possible. If the assessees appeal, 
and if those appeals-are successful it naturally disappoints the tax-gatherer 
who would naturally like his demands to go through without any trouble 
or gru'mbling and it is giving him an enormous weapon if he is able to go 
up to the merchant and say, ‘'If you are not amenable to what I am asking 
you for, I may have to assess you as an agent on the profits which may be 
•alleged to have been made”. This is a form of action which unfoitunateiy 
takes place in all countries. It is not peculiar to the tax-gatherers of this 
country. It is a form of moral blackmail. A number of assessees pay 
•where they should'not have to pay, so as to avoid being worried and harassed 
• and having to go to appeal and to all,the expense of taking the case to the 
High Court. Unfortunately as has been said this is a species of moral 
blackmail. ■ By supporting this amendment the House will help to restrict 
the powers given'to Government to powers which are essential and therefore- 
in doing so to remove some, of the opportunities for tax-gatherers putting- 
what is called pressure on assessees. 

. The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch'till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 am sorry that Sir Victor 
Sassoon is not in his place because it is his arguments with which I wish to- 
deal and his speech .which 1 desire to answer. 

(At this stage Sir Victor Sassoon came to his seat.) 

I do not suppose that the Honourable M timber was intentionally mis¬ 
leading the House, but I should like to say that I think his speech was calcu¬ 
lated to mislead, though no doubt it was not his intention to do so. I will 
-give one example to show what I mean. where ( at any rate, his arguments- 
were more ad capiaiulum than real. He developed a hypothetical non¬ 
existing case in which the result of the income-tax law, as it stands at pre¬ 
sent and which he desires to alter, would, he said, be to bring about Imperial 
Preference. I submit to him and to the House that it is the existence of an 
agreement in regard to avoidance of double tax that makes it more profitable 
for a (man to be concerned with income in England and in Tndia than if he 
is concerned with income in England and, sav, Chili where there does not 
happen to be an arrangement regarding double income-tax. If there is an 
arrangement regarding double income-tax in any case, that is what brings 
about the advantages. It has nothing to do with Imperial Preference. Does 
the Honourable Member really wish to suggest that if we were proposing to 
introduce what we have already introduced, namely, an arrangement for the 
avoidance of double income-tax between India and England, he would 
oppose it on the ground that it is Imperial Preference? Would he not 
support it and argue that it had nothing to do with Imperial Preference? 

Now, I would like to put before the House the history of this business. 
The clause in the existing Income-tax Act historically came into existence- 

D 
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in connection with the Income-tax Act of 1918 and was reproduced in the 
Income-tax Act of 1922. It was introduced in the Income-tax Act of 1918 
at the instance of business men in Bombay who complained of compe ltion 
by Japanese who had established branches in Bombay and said that it was 
unfair that the profits of those branches should not be taxed while the profits 
of an Indian, business house that was doing the same business were being 
taxed. That wa s the origin of that clause. The clause, as I say, was conti¬ 
nued in the Income-tax Act of 1922. It is a machinery clause and not a 
taxing clause and undoubtedly it is a very wide one. The difficulty that 
we are in is that it has been interpreted in a different way by the Madras 
High Court from that in which it has been interpreted by other High Courts. 
At the tilme when we were considering the inclusion of a clause in this Bill 
dealing with this point, the power of appeal .to the Privy Council had not 
come into existence. That power has now come into existence so that it 
is possible or it may be possible to solve tbis conflict of judgments at some 
date by an appeal to tlie Privy Council. In view of that fact and also in 
view of the fact that none of the amendments of the law suggested by the 
•Government were entirely acceptable' to the Select Committee, after the 
Select Committee had voted against the inclusion of an interpreting clause 
that the Government had suggested for inclusion, I stated on behalf of 
Government and I state it now that the Government are prepared for the 
time being to put up with the inconvenience of the existing situation. At 
present there are two different interpretations in existence of the existing 
Act. One interpretation exists in Madras and the other in the rest of 
India and this will continue to be .the case until such time as further 
experience or further opportunity of dealing with the matter in the courts 
may either clarify the law or make it more evident that an alteration of the 
law is desirable. What Sir Victor Sassoon proposes is that the existing 
law should be altered in such a way as definitely to exclude from a liability 
to taxation profits which are now liable to taxation. He tried to make nut 
his case by setting up the ad captandum argument of Imperial Preference 
with which I have already dealt. The Government has never said, as I 
think he said wo did, that where a man regularly sells to a person abroad, 
the resident anay be deemed to be the agent of the non-resident and taxed 
on iris foreign profits. What we said is that where a non-resident sets up 
an agency or a branch in British India and through that agency or branch 
buys produce in British India and exports it, he is not merely trading in 
the other country but is trading in this country through a representative 
established in this country, and that from this business or trade conducted 
in Ibis country some profits arise. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: A lav I ask tbe Honourable Member to read the 
present section 42 (f) which is much wider than, what he has just read out? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I hope the Honourable Member 
will forgive me but I am replying to what he said was a statement made by 
the Government. T am not for the moment dealing with what is possible 
under tlu- clause to which he refers- He slated quite definitely that the 
Government had made certain explicit statements and I am trving to make 
it cle, ir that v-hal he said the Government said is not what I sav the Gov- 
. nunent wad. When we brought an amendment before the Select Com- 
' inter, our proposal was to apply the same criterion to tbe nllocniion of the 
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profits, which is the determination of the part accruing or arising in British 
India in this ease, as we proposed to apply if the exporter were a resident. 
The difficulty about our clause was that it involved leaving it to rules to be 
made by the Income-tax authorities to explain exactly how they proposed to 
apply the clause, and the Committee felt, and I do not deny that there is 
substance in the argument, that that was putting unduly wide powers in 
the hands of the Income-tax authorities. As I say, in view of our failure 
to agree on any particular method by which we should rewrite this clause, 
the Government agreed not to attempt to alter it as far as purchase for 
export was concerned. 

Sir Victor Sassoon desires to introduce an amendment which will very 
much narrow the present clause. The objections to his amendment are 
many. In the first place, as I have already pointed out, clause 42 is merely 
a machinery section enabling us to recover from an agent a tax leviable 
under the charging section No. 4. The proposed sub-section would not 
enable us to tax anything' which would not be taxable without it. There¬ 
fore our position is that we contend that where any trade profits or gains' 
accrue or arise in the circumstances indicated, even if the transactions are 
not completed’in British India, and the sale profits are not received in 
British India, the profits or gains shall. be deemed to have accrued and 
.arisen and to have been received in British India. Where it is a question 
of export trade, we say part of the profits accrue or arise in British India. 

,Sir Victor Sassoon’s objection is to the words “ deem to accrue 
or arise . in British India.” So long as these words are there, some 
High Courts at all events say that the profits can be deemed to arise' 
and so included in the clause It clearly includes the profits referred to 
since whether or not they accrue or arise or are received in British India 
they may be liable to tax, because even if they did not so accrue or arise, 
and are not so received, they are deemed so to accrue or arise. That is 
brought within the scope of section 4, which refers both to profits accruing 
and profits deemed to accrue. We contend that we are not seeking to 
tax any profits which do not accrue or arise in British India, except profits 
received in British India. We also contend that if we have no such provi¬ 
sion to make it plain that part- of the profits of export trade conducted by 
a non-resident is identical with that conducted by a resident, but simply 
rely on section 4 (I), the courts will contend that no part of such profits 
accrues or arises in British India, and therefore no part of such piofits is 
taxable unless it is received in British India That is a position we cannot 
agree to. What the Madras High Court held in the Madras Export Cdm- 
pany’s case was that that was the position that I have stated. It was 
dissented from by both the Kangoon and Calcutta High Courts. 

,The second objection to the draft amendment is that it leaves out of 
account profits received in British India, thus depriving us of the tax. 

The third objection is that the amendment contains no reference to pro¬ 
perty, as the existing sub-section does. This is a most serious objection. 
Sir Victor Sassoon is aware, I know, that it is an important matter in 
connection with a case that is now before the court. 

The fourth serious objection is the substitution of the word “trade” for 
the words “business or business connection,” It is perfectly obvious that 
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if \ou use the word “trade” alone you exclude all that part of the definition- 
of business that comes after the word “trade”. The object of the amend¬ 
ment is, I think, perfectly clear to the House. It is clearly to- 
go back on the decision taken in the Income-tax Act, 1918, that agencies of 
the land to which I referred are proper subjects for taxation by the Indian 
taxation authoiities. As I say, that clause was introduced at the instance 
of business men in Bdmbay, who complained that the existing law allowed 
the Japanese to establish branches in Bombay and avoid taxation which 
was not avoided b,y their Indian competitors. 

I want to make it quite clear that the Government cannot possibly accept 
tlie amendment now put forward. We are not entirely contented with the' 
existing section, but in the absence of considerable agreement as to the 
method of amending it, we are prepared to try and work it further; but I 
am certainty not prepared on behalf of Government, to give up quite 
definitely the principle that) we have a right to collect taxation on profits on 
purchase for export. , 

I might just (mention one other case mentioned by Sir Victor Sassoon,. 
We do not tax interest on sterling debentures, such as those of Tata’s, and 
do not consider that the existing section gives Us any power to tax them. 

I hope tlie House will not upset what I regard as a compromise arrived 
at in the Select Committee. While the Government gave up the attempt 
to do anything to interpret the existing section, the other side recognised 
that the section was imperfect but ought not to be amended until we had 
had further experience. 

3VCr, H. G. Cocke (Bombay: European): Sir, this was a difficult subject 
to discuss in the Select Committee, and I find it still more difficult to 
discuss in this House. 


The amendment of Sir Victor Sassoon seeks to substitute for section 
42 (!) of the present Act a new sub-section, and the main difference between 
the two is that in the existing Act, the section, which is a machinery sec¬ 
tion, seeks to. tax profits arising from any business connecfdon or property 
m British India, or profits which are deemed so to arise. The words “from 
any business connection or property ” are the words which. Sir Victor 
Sassoon wishes to amend and lie puts in their place the words “from 
any trade carried on.” It has been said, from the trader's point of view, 
timt section 42 is much two wide. From the point of view of the taxing 
authorities it is stated that the clause as it stands is necessary. 


how, ifc seems to me that this is an occasion.—possibly the only occasion 
we shall have for some years to come,—to review and revise this verv wide 
law which I do not think is renlly in the interests of anybody, and‘to get 
something a little more definite. The Taxation Inquiry" Committee dealt 
with the subject and made certain recommendations." The Government 
have accepted those recommendations where it suits them and have not 
done so where A does not suit them. So far as the position of the export 
agent—the agent here earning on an export business for bis foreign prim 

?Fclo7 , 4„ C0 ° Oer! " !d ’„ I ,,T- 0t Mp thtaH ”S «■“« «« amomlmS of Sir 
' !tt< ? r Sassoon is all that is necessary. If the courts were Lei l nc a 

result of the suggested amendment that a man here who is merely exporting 
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-to his foreign principal .is not conducting a trade in India, then I admit 
that the Government are going to lose tax. But I do not think it would 
be so held and 1 agree absolutely that the exporter here, under the recom¬ 
mendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, should be liable to be 
assessed to tax. That is not so in the United Kingdom. In the case of 
an export agent in the United Kingdom no profits are deemed “ to come 
home ” and no assessment is made. But if a man comes out here, 
say. to buy antiques for his principal in England; he goes round the country 
and buys antiques and sends them to England; he merely gets a remittance 
from the United Kingdom to pay for the goods purchased and there is no 
question of profit received in India. But the Government hold, and the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee hold, that the buying of the antiques and the 
sending them home to be sold, perhaps to an American millionaire across 
the Atlantic for a big profit, should be considered as the carrying on of a 
trade here and India should be entitled to a portion of the ultimate profit. 
How to tax that profit in practice is extraordinarily difficult, but I for one 
do not dispute the principle. I do think, however, that we have an oppor¬ 
tunity now of getting something a little more definite and a little less broad 
in the law affecting this export agent and his foreign principal. We are 
really only dealing with that subject on this particular amendment. The 
question of the importer comes later. I do think that when you set up an 
inquiry' like the Taxation Inquiry Committee, who go into tiie whole sub¬ 
ject very fully, and hear witnesses from all sides including witnesses from 
the Income-tax Department, and the Committee then comes to certain 
decisions, it is very important, I say, that when we have an opportunity of 
revising the law, we should take that opportunity. That remark applies, 

I admit, when we come to consider the import section; but as regards this 
first amendment, I admit that it narrows the Government’s powers of tax¬ 
ation; but I do not agree that it takes away anything tangible. Section 4 
remains, which is the main charging section; and it is for the courts to 
interpret this suggested new clause when it becomes law. We decided in 
Select Committee that a case similar to the three cases that had been 
before the Indian courts and which had resulted in different decisions bein" 
arrived at, might well be taken to the Privy Council at a suitable timeT 
because if you get a Privy Council decision on a particular question of 
'law, as we have had one recently in the case of the Western India Turf- 
Club, it settles the law. Then we must either niter our law to meet the 
decision or accept the law as we find it. I think that until we get that 
-decision of the Privy Council in connection with one of these export cases, 
we should allow things to remain as they are; but I say that the opportunity 
might well be taken of narrowing the broadness of this wording of section 
42 (1) and I see no objection to the wording proposed in the amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“Tliat in clause 7 of the Bill the following sub-clause bo inserted : . . . 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : Might I suggest, 
Sir, that a slightly revised form of the amendment which is in your hands 
might be substituted? It puts the Bill in proper form. It has the approval 
-of the Mover. 

Mr. President; Has the Honourable Member agreed? 

Sir Victor Sassoon; Yes. Sir; I have no objection. 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 7 after the words ‘said Act’ the following bo inserted, namely : 

‘(«) Tor sub-section (I) the following sub-section shall be substituted : 

‘(1) All profits or gains accruing or arising to any person residing out of 
British India, whether directly or indirectly from any trade carried on. 
or transacted in British India by any agency or branch in British India 
on his behalf shall be chargeable to income-tax under the head ‘business’ 
and shall be charged in the name of the agent of such person, and such 
agent shall be deemed to be for all purposes of this Act the assessee in 
respect of such income-tax : 

Provided that any arrears of tax may be recovered also in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act from any assets of a non-resident person which are 
or may at any time come within British India,’ and (6).” 

The motion, was negatived. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That clause 7 do stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, I rise to move the amendment standing in my 
name to sub-section (8) of section 42 of the Act. The amendment reads 
thus: 

In clause 7 of the Bill for the proposed sub-section (3) of section 42 the following 
sub-section he substituted : ' b 

(3) Where any profits or gains have accrued or arisen to anv person directly or 
m lrectly from the sale in British Indio by him or by any agency or branch 
on Ins behalf of any merchandise exported to British India by him or any 

°" h,s beh . alf from any place outside British India in 
calculating such profits or gams, no allowance shall be made under clause 
(uc) of sub-section (2) of section 10 in respect of any buying or other 

ruX I0 ±„T ha ^T er n0t actu / n y P aid > or of any other amounts not 
actually spent, for thq purpose of earning such profits or gains 

, Su ; we defdt in tIie previous amendment with the question of ex- 
po ts from this country. This sub-section deals with imports. As it stands 
o the paper, we are asked to allow Government to assess for income-tax 
not only the merchnntmg profit on an imported article but also the manu- 

p- , ? P rofi1 ' 7j ele th f manufacturer deals direct with an agent in 
loutish India and does not sell through a middleman abroad. , 

n i 1 ® Ulf ; face of }*• iu India should have no objection to taxing 
^ manufacturer for his profit, and if I felt assured that the effect 
of tins sub-section would achieve that end, I should not be opposing it to- 
7i a} ■ lba r t 1 am opposing tins clause is duo to the fact that in practice- 

he\TDt:rr" no ,‘ pay -, "*-» >» >■« s *ztz 

a mar mow ^ ^ 1Sa]re » d .Y doing in some cases bv establishing 

amnikeUng organization m the form of a separate company abroad 
Tv hat I am a haul of is that the Government will not put these powers 
mfo effect generally. We shall then find Indian companies v.-hn pc 
agents for foreign manufacturers being suddenly threat pn i +i 
meat of the alleged profits of their T TT 

supplied from abroad showing the profits made on tTe Tnbnntfw 1 

from other busmess. Here again the importer ap "J 
of his own pochel the assessed tax which may be in i ? ° r ' a >' 
the actual profits made. I know of a concrete case JhelTL } 
facturor bus been dumping goods on this market n , ^ nu * 

foreran manufacturer in another country and he wL 1 '® wth a 

■” * ” - “ “ *«>’ «• And 
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goods have been sold at a loss, he is being assessed through his local branch 
for income-tax based on 1 profits made in his own country and largely due to 
other activities not concerned with this article at all. The natural result, 
I fear, will be that these Indian agents here will have to employ an inter¬ 
mediary at home so as to protect themselves and the cost of this middle¬ 
man will have to be borne by the Indian consumer. I feel, Sir, that the 
proposed sub-section which stands in my name will safeguard the State 
from any foreign manufacturer with his own branch absorbing the profit 
made here by imaginary charges, and this should meet the just demands 
of the situation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, my difficulty in dealing with- 
this amendment, is that I am not really quite clear what its purpose is. Is 
its object to get rid of the words “ profits deemed to have been accrued”? 
If so, my objection to it is very much the same as my objection to the 
previous amendment. I am, however, in some difficulty as I am not 
at all clear exactly where this draft differs from the existing sub-section as 
passed by the Select Committee. Our object here was to interpret the- 
existing clause 42 in a clearer way so as to make quite clear that the whole 
of such profits or gains shall be deemed to have accrued in the circum¬ 
stances to which reference is made. I think that the object of the Honour¬ 
able Member is to get rid of our right to tax the manufacturing profits 
in such a case altogether. If so, I think I must clearly oppose the amend¬ 
ment; and in any case, I am afraid I must oppose it, because here again 
this was discussed at very considerable length in the Select Committee 
and there was quite a definite majority decision in favour of the clause 
now contained in the Bill. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That in clause 7 of the Bill, for the proposed sub-section (S) of section 42, the 
following sub-section be substituted : 

'Where any profits or gains have accrued or arisen to any person directly or 
indirectly from the sale in British India by him or by any agency or 
branch on his behalf of any merchandise exported to British India by him 
or any agency] or branch on his behalf from any place outside British India 
in calculating such profits or gains, no allowance shall be made under clause 
(ix) of sub-section (2) of section 10 in respect of any buying or other 
commission whatsoever not actually paid, or of any other amounts not 
actually spent, for the purpose of earning such piofits or gains 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 7 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, as Government have refused to accept either 
of the amendments proposed by my friend Sir Victor Sassoon, I am afraid 
it must fall to me to oppose the passage of this clause,—that portion of 
it which remains,—because it docs not follow and is not in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 1 will 
rend from paragraph 236 as shortly as I can: 

“Where a non-resident person is chargeable to income-tax in the name of any bssnch 
manager, agent, factor or receiver . . . the non-resident person . . . niay . . . 

to have the assessment to income-tax . . . amended on the basis of the profits which 

might reasonably be expected to have been earned . . . by a retailer of the goods 

sold who had bought from the manufacturer or producer direct.” 
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That, Sir, is all I need quote to make the principle of it clear to the House. 
This principle, the Government know very well, is one for which the 
Chambers of Commerce stoutly fought. The clause as drafted may not 
appreciably alter the law as at present laid down in section 42 of the exist¬ 
ing Act, but it does propose to assert in more unambiguous terms rights 
on behalf of income-tax authorities which are so unreasonable that, I 
understand, they have never been put into force. Freed from all techni¬ 
calities, the law to be framed by this Bill entitles the income-tax autho¬ 
rities to tax a non-resident principal on that portion of bis profit made 
outside of India as well as on that made inside of India. It appears to be 
not only unjust but palpably wrong that Government should claim to tax 
the agent in India on problematical profits, which he may be unable to 
ascertain, made by bis principals on various manufacturing processes on 
the banks of the Rhine or anywhere else. Surely the reasonable and fair 
rule is that an agent in India should pay income-tax on his merchanting 
profit and on that only, the activity cf which has taken place in India. 
This is what was recommended, as I have just shown you, by quoting 
from the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Beport- Now, if Government 
wish to make the law less vague and less unsatisfactory aud equitable to 
the taxpayer, there is no reason why they should prefer the decision of 
the High Court in Madras to that of the full Bench in Bangoon in the 
Steel Brothers case. The principle laid down in Bangoon was that the 
profits of any service performed in a country are the profits which should 
be taxed, and not the profits on any manufacture in another country. 
There is no doubt that the Government have increased power in the newly 
worded section, and we got quite definite assurances about that point 
through the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, who wrote a letter to Govern¬ 
ment inquiring aud got this reply: 


“In reply to your letter quoted above, I am directed to say that the Central Board 
of Kovenue understand that the intention of the Government is to make it clear that 
one of the basic principles of the Indian Income-tax Act which renders liable to 
taxation incomes wherever accruing or arriving, if it is received in India, is as much 
applicable to the profits of non-residents. In the particular circumstances that you 
mention, the manufacturing piofits arc received as such on! behalf of the manufacturer in 
India. They aie therefore liablo to tax in India and in practice, so far as the Board 
is aware, they have hitherto been taxed in India. The sub-clause is not intended to 
Untodnce any innovation.” 


That, Sir, is the reply that was given and it has made people very very 
anxious ns to how this law is going to be applied. And the wording of it 
is, ns Sir ictor Sassoon pointed out, so inclusive that it seems to me they 
might put in any profits they like. If I have made that danger plain and 
if it is the intention of the Government to take their stand on the principle 
of the Act, then wo have to try and shake that position. The argu¬ 
ments are very plain ns stated by Sir Victor Sassoon and Air. Cocke and 
we object altogether to the wording of this. If the position has been 
unsatisfactory in the past, surely when we were in Select Committee that 
was the time to word it properly. Mr. Cocke has rightly pointed out tho 
\ cr ~ S? 051 , 1 difficulty there is of discussing a mailer of this land across the 
floor of the House and, therefore, Sir, since it lias not bU done and the 
Stood P T ° f th T C Act °PP° s ^ d \° thai for wWdi the Chambers have always 
-olf 4„S; I n 0 ' m ”° l 110 asI “ d to T0l ° ,or «'««*. I mus^ thcSe 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I recognise and appreciate Sir 
'Walter Willson’s difficulty in regard to this. He lias dot-dotted the i’s 
.and cross-crossed the t’s of the fact that ive do not entirely agree with the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in this matter. But I do not admit 
that there is any intention to widen our existing powers in this elause. I 
was not aware indeed that this 'clause aroused any particular objection. 
When we discussed it in the Select Committee, it seemed to be agreed 
to with very much less difficulty than the clause that we have previously 
been discussing. Indeed, its fate was different, because the fate of the 
first amendment proposed by the Government in regard to purchases for 
export was that it was excised from the Bill and the existing law was left 
.as it stood. The second clause was merely interpreting the law in a way 
that made it more intelligible and it was not strongly opposed. We do 
not think that this clause isodoing anything to increase our powers- In¬ 
deed, we regard it as being in the interests of the tax-payer at least as 
much as of the tax-collector, because it makes the position plain, or plainer 
than it was. I am sorry not to be able to meet my Honourable friend Sir 
Walter Willson on this matter, but here again the Select Committee did 
-discuss this at seme length and 1 think that the conclusion that was arrived 
.at is one which the House might reasonably accept. 

Mr, President: The question is: , 

“.That clause 7 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, in moving that the Bill, as 
-amended by the 1 Select Committee, be passed, I want to say just one 
word on one Subject which was referred to by Sir Victor Sassoon. 1 do 
not suppose that there is anybody who has a more difficult task in India 
than the Income-tax Officers and their subordinates. The tax collector 
is proverbially unpopular. Sir Victor Sassoon said one or two things about 
them which I think it is my bounden duty, as the Member in charge of 
the Income-tax Department, to rebut and which I desire to rebut because 
I do believe that the charges or insinuations made are very unfair to the 
income-tax authorities. It really ought not to be suggested that they are 
using their powers to blackmail on behalf of Government. Though it was 
never suggested that they were blackmailing on behalf of their own 
pockets, it was suggested that they were using the rather wide powers of 
the Act to enforce then’ position as against the tax-payer. Sir Victor said 
one thing with which T entirely agree. It is in the interests both of the 
tax-payer and of the tax-gatherer that there should be as little friction 
and as little trouble in the assessment and collection of income-tax as 
possible and it is only if there is the minimum of trouble that a tax of 
this 'sort will work well in any country- "I do not want to take up the 
time of the House more, but I do wish to remind the House that it is very 
much interested in the revenue of this country and that I am sure Honour¬ 
able Members will recognise that it is only my bounden duty not to let 
pass any slur on the integrity or the intelligence or the capacity of officers 
of the Income-tax Department under my charge. 

Sir, I move that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. 
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(Amendment of Sections 2, 23, 28, etc.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, an Amuratli 
an Am urath succeeds, and the Bill in regard to which I now rise again 
deals with the thorny subject of income-tax. 

The motion that I have to make is that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. The Statement of Objects and Reasons will show that the 
Bill is an effort to get at persons at present not many in number but 
increasing every day both in number and in wealth,—persons of wealth 
and influence who take advantage of certain loopholes in the existing law, 
as they are thoroughly entitled to do, in order to avoid their fair share 
of the burden of taxation. When I say “ fair share ” I mean the share 
that other people regard as fair. They, as-J'I said, are perfectly entitled 
to do their best to evade by legal means the imposition of taxation upon' 
them. But equally,, I think, it is the duty of Government that is collect¬ 
ing the income-tax to do its best to get at them. I think it ought to be 
common ground that these evaders of tax should be. caught and made to 
bear their proper share of taxation. The trouble As that in order to get 
at them one has to get behind apparent forms of law and tax incomes on 
the basis of real facts. This involves the conferment of wide powers on 
the Income-tax Officers, and the conferment of wide powers carries with 
it the risk of possible abuse by the revenue officers, and it is therefore 
' necessary to provide for effective safeguards as well for those who are not 
evaders. The problem is one of conferring wide powers on revenue officers 
to enable them to catch evaders of tax and at the same time so to cir¬ 
cumscribe these powers that the innocent need not fear. The Bill which 
is before the House is to a large extent modelled on similar pro visions, made 
in the United Kingdom law, due allowance being made for the differences- 
in the scheme of the law in the two countries. Since this Bill was in¬ 
troduced, or at any rate since it was framed, very much wider powers have 
been given in Great Britain to the income-tax authorities under the Finance 
Act of 1927, and when this Bill comes before the Select Committee, as 
I hope it will, the question, I think, will have to be considered whether 
some changes not in the Bill as it stands may not be desirable to be 
incorporated in addition to what is here. The one man company and the 
partnership are, I think, two of the main difficulties with which we try 
to deal. The Bill lavs it down, that the expressions “ firm ”, “ partner 
and ” partnership ” are used in the same sense in the Income-tax Act 
ns in the Contract Act. This has become necessary because of certain 
doubts that had arisen on this point. The next important provision is 
to give the Income-tax Officer the option of treating one man firms or 
associations as if they were registered firms. As the law stands certain 
clever persons avoid their full burden of taxation by splitting up their 
business between a number of nominal partnerships in each of which there 
is a dummy partner. They do not register these partnerships but they pay 
tax separately in respect of each partnership. The law docs not require 
partnerships to be registered, and the Income-tax authorities treat un¬ 
registered partnerships more or less like individuals. The result is that 
these individuals pay tax on their profits at lower rates than they ought 
to and in many cases escape supertax altogether. I do not think there 
is anything unfair or draconian in the provision that this Bill makes in 
regard to ihat. ✓ 
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Then there is the case of the one man company—the possibility of 
getting at evasion of income-tax behind the device of a one man company. 
The possibilities are so many and so various that I cannot attempt to deal 
with them' all. But there is a common feature, and that is, they are- 
evading income-tax by means of the creation of a company. The clause 
which deals with this—I think it is No. 4 ( 2 )—gave rise to a good deal 
of criticism on the Bill being circulated. As a matter of fact, I think it is 
necessary to strengthen it if it is to be made effective- The Select Com¬ 
mittee will perhaps have an opportunity of considering this. 

Another revision—I do - not propose to go through the whole of the 
Bill—another revision of some importance is that if a firm has been regis¬ 
tered and if it fails to submit a return of income, the registration may be 
cancelled at the discretion of the Income-tax Officer. The primary object 
of registering firms is to enable the income of partners to be accurately 
ascertained and if the income of the firm' is to be estimated and if the 
firm will not submit a return or produce accounts, the right of registration 
might reasonably not be given to it. There is no doubt that there is heavy 
loss to the Government of income-tax that would be obtainable if we can 
stop up all these legal loopholes. Whether we are entirely 'successful in¬ 
doing so in this Bill is a matter which I think the Select Committee may 
well examine. But that it is desirable to do so is, I think, a proposition that 
every one in the House will assent to even if he himself or liis friends' 
are aware that the result may be that he himself or* his friends may have to 
pay additional tax. I think we shall all agree that though we are perfectly 
entitled perhaps to evade by use of legal means any liability that comes- 
to us, it is up to us as legislators to assist the Government in preventing- 
such evasion. 

Sir, I move accordingly that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, - 
and with your permission I desire to add some names to those which nre- 
on the paper. The names on the paper are: 

“ . . . a Select Committee consisting of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Haji 

Abdoola Haroon, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. H. G. Cocke. Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, Mr. A. H. Gliuznavi, Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. K. C. Roy and Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar.” 

To which names I desire to add the names of Mr. Shanmukham Chetlv, 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder, Mr. Iukabhni 
Premchand, and Sir Walter Willson and to move that the number of 
members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be seven. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, the Statement of Objects and Reasons states quite 
definitely that this Bill is designedly intended to render illegal certain 
practices now legal. I wish. Sir, we could adopt a sort of convention in 
this House that we only use the word "avoidance" when we are referring 
to legal loopholes and we use the word "evasion” when we are referring to 
illegal loopholes. I think that would be a great deal plainer to us all. 

As the Government and the House know very well, the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce are ready and willing at all times to lend their 
aid towards-defeating any illegal attempts to evade lawful taxation. Tt- 
is perfectly obvious that the inevitable effect of that course of conduct is 
that additional taxation recoils upon the heads of those who are paving 
their taxes fairly and lawfully- 
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This Bill contains several clauses with which the Chambers are in lull 
agreement, but it also contains some clauses to which they must reasonably 
object in so far as those clauses must undoubtedly adversely affect the law¬ 
ful operator where they give, as I shall show later they do give, excessive 
powers to the executive officers of Government. It must be kept in mind 
that the Bill does not purport to aim at those who Irave been unlawfully 
evading the law, but quite definitely it intends now to set out upon a 
course of rendering illegal certain practices, legal, common and essential 
in the past. 

A principal objection I have to this Bill is that, like others of its kind, 

I am' doubtful as to how far its only effect' will be to drive underground 
certain practices now open and above board and so further defeat the 
object of Govermnent. It may encourage further defections, and encourage 
generally the practice of cheating where it exists, and discourage the open 
method of accounting, which is pai*t and parcel of the company system 
where you have recognised firms of managing agents and companies with 
accounts signed by auditors of first class repute who would never put 
their signature to any document prepared in defiance of the law. I have 
consistently opposed in this House all legislation introduced, attempting to 
handicap companies as such, and it is for that reason that T should wish 
to be particularly wide awake over this present Bill. The present Bill, 1 
may say at once, makes no appeal to me on the grounds of its efficiency 
or of the likelihood of being effective in the ostensible purpose with which 
it sets out. Avoidance,—you see I avoid using the word “evasion”—-is 
-easy^so very easy. Look at clause 4 where a company (a) does one thing, 
(b) or does another, or (c) or does another, any one of which must be 
combined with the remainder of the clause, “and the income-tax officer 
is satisfied, etc.” The whole of the effects of this clause can be avoided by 
just not doing any of those three things. All an existing company, which 
we will suppose has incurred the ire of the Income-tax Officer, will have to 
do is to delete from its articles the right to limit transfer of its shares. If 
it does that, it will not compel the present controller of the shares in the 
company to sell them and divest himself of the control. He will still own 
them and still control the company if he wants, and when he wants lo 
sell any shares, he can easily sell them on such conditions as he chooses 
to impose in the sale transfer. Where a company is managed by managing 
agents, the managing agents would refuse to register a transfer which was 
not in accordance with the deed of sale. That argument seems to me to 
dispose of the value of clause (a) so far as the Government desire to use 
it as a check. But what on the other hand are som’e of the injustices that 
this clause would impose upon the majority of companies, and I once more 
assert in this House that the vast majority are legitimate trading concerns? 
Host companies’ articles contain some provision for a veto, and it is right 
and proper that a company worldng say a patent process or something of 
that kind may be opposed to allowing any man in the street to buy shares 
and attend its*meetings and learn something about his competitor’s business. 
That protection would not be allowed under this suggested clause. Take 
the Steel Protection Bill again. There were some general clauses inserted 
there a« to Indian holdings. The same idea- If you take (b) the limit of 
number of shareholders to 50. It is so very easy to make the shareholders 
51. or put all the other shares in the names of your sisters, cousins, aunts, 
>our solicitors, bankers and the like. Tt is so very easy, the clause seems to 
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me to be of no use at all. I deprecate all these new Income-tax Acts which 
are complicating the system. ,1 regard a great deal of this Act as merely 
another link in a chain which is a vicious circle. By bringing in a Bill of 
this land you are not going to catch the man that the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett has in mind. I dare say many of us have names in our own 
minds that we think the Income-tax people are after, but when you bring 
in ian Act like this and laboriously pass it through, the gentleman you 
really want to catch does something else in five minutes, and if he likes 
he can transfer his head operations to Hong-Ivong or Ceylon or some other 
place. -•You are going to impose definite hardships on companies trading 
well within the principles of the law, which recognises and encourages 
public companies and private companies and confers a certain status upon 
them in return for which they pay their fees. Look at (c), which says, 
“prohibits or makes no provision for invitation to the public to subscribe.” 
This seems to me to be a perfectly monstrous clause. All you have got to- 
do is to issue a prospectus in the daily newspaper inviting the public to 
subscribe a crore and a half rupees at 3 per cent. The public are not going 
to take it up if they know anything at all, at 31 per cent, but you will be 
within the law, which is utterly useless. Therefore T say it is a great mis¬ 
take to bring in an Act like this which is so easily avoided, not evaded. 

Now, Sir, look at it even from a most moderate point of view. It is 
not usual for the articles of private companies to make provision for in¬ 
vitation to the public to subscribe, or of even public companies for the 
matter of that. Well, I do not say for one moment that they cannot all 
go and hold meetings to alter their articles, but it is giving them a great 
deal of trouble, and what is the use of it when they have done it? S’ou 
merely fall into line with this Act which, as I have suggested, is hopelessly 
inefficient because it is quite easy to avoid it. My point is, what is the use- 
of enacting a lot of still-born clauses like this, in other words you are en¬ 
couraging infanticide,, and you are going to bring the law into contempt 
by bringing into law clauses which you will be entirely unable to enforce- 

As regards section 5, if this Bill goes to Select Commitfee T hope it 
will be possible to move there for the insertion of provisions for the set¬ 
off of business losses. It seems to me that section 5 is one that might 
conveniently be used for that purpose, but perhaps in the Select Committee- 
we might find another place for it. 

When I examined this Bill I was very seriously afraid of the excessive 
powers which are given to Income-tax Officers, but in view of the remarks 
which have fallen from the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett to-day and' 
also of the fact that he has been good enough to put my name down on 
the Select Committee for this Bill, I will reserve my observations for the 
Select Committee. 

I do want to make this point now, that it is essential that this Bill, in 
whatsoever form it may emerge from the Select Committee, should provide 
either in the Preamble or elsewhere that it- is only intended to apply tliese- 
restrictions in cases where an attempt at evasion can be proved. I have 
doubts myself, and this is where T shall value the opinion of some of 
my legal friends, ns to whether that can best be done in the Preamble or 
elsewhere in the Bill, but some reservation of that kind, I submit, is 
essential. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Not in the Preamble, it must be done in the Bill itself. 
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Sir Walter Willson: I shall be very glad to bear that opinion out 

in the Select Committee. I do not oppose reference to a Select Committee, 
but I would like the House to keep in mind that this is not, as drafted, 
anything in the nature of a good Bill. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“Tliafc the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes, (Amendment of sections 2, 23, 28, etc.) be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas, Hnji Abdoola Haroon, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
Mr. H. G. Cocke, Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr.j K C. Neogy, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, Mr. A. H. 
Gliuznavi, Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. K. C. Roy, 
Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar, Mr. B. K. Shanmukliam Chetty, Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya, Mr. Nirmal Clmnder Chunder, Mr. Kikabliai Premchand, Sir Walter Willson 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
'21st February, 1928. < 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Cioek, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MOTION POP ADJOURNMENT. 

Arrest and Deportation of the rx-Maharaja of Nabha. 

Mr. President: I have received from Sardar Gulab Singh a notice of 
a motion for the adjournment of the business of the Assembly for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
namely: 

The arres and deportation, effected in British India, without the 
authority of law, of Mr. Gurucharan Singh, ex -Maharaja of Nabha, on the 
night of the 18th or the morning of the 19th. 

Sardar Gulab Singh. 

* Sardar Gulab Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I ask for leave to 
make a motion for adjournment of the business of the Assembly for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, 
the arrest and deportation, effected in British India, without the authority 
of law, of Mr. Gurucharan Singh, c*-Mabaraja of Nabha, on the night 
of the 18th or the morning of the 19th. 

Sir, I beg to bring to your notice that the matter proposed to be dis¬ 
cussed is of recent occurrence and of a definite character, as stated in the 
motion. It is free from all the exceptions given in the Legislative Rules, 
Standing Orders and Business and Procedure Rules. Gurucharan Singh 
is no longer a Maharaja or Prince of any State. We here only want to 
discuss the detention of Gurucharan Singh which was effected in British 
India. I trust you will give your consent. 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I desire to take objection to 
the motion, not on the ground that the matter is not specific or urgent or 
of public importance, but on the ground simply that our Legislative Rules 
debar discussion of the case. The specific matter which is sought to be 
brought under discussion is, I submit. Sir, barred by rule 12 (v), Indian 
Legislative Rules, which lays down that the right to move the adjournment 
of the House shall be subject to the following restriction, namely: 

"the motion must not deal with a matter on which a Resolution could not be 
hiovod.” 

This takes us on at once to rule 23(l)(ii), which lays down that no Resolu¬ 
tion shall be moved in regard to any matter affecting the relations of what 

^Speech not corrected by tlio Honourable Member. 
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I may term for purposes of brevity the Government with any Prince or 
Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of 
any such Prince or Chief, or to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief. Now the specific matter which it is sought to bring 
under discussion is certain action that has been taken in pursuance of 
principles affecting the relations of Government with Princes and Chiefs 
nt large. More specifically., it is action that was taken while the ex-Maharaja 
himself was a Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty. More 
than that, it is action that of its essence affects and must continuously so 
affect Government’s relations with the present Chief or Prince, who has 
indeed been created in that position by such action. And if one proceeds 
further with the restrictions under sub-clause (ii) it obviously, as it seems 
to me, affects the administration of the territory of the present Prince or 
Chief. 1 submit. Sir, that the restrictions under our rules in this matter 
aro absolute. 

Mr. President: Is the ex-Maharaja of Nabha at present holding the 
status of a Prince or Chief? 


Sir Denys Bray: No, Sir. 


*Diwan Chaman Ball (West Punjab: Non-Muliammadan): Sir, m 
reply to the Honourable Member who has just raised an objection may 
I point out that under sub-clause (v) of Pule 12 the motion no doubt is 
barred if it deals with a matter on which a Pesolution could not be moved. 
Now, turning to the question of Resolutions under rule 23, to which Sir 
Denys I3ray referred, we find that there are only two objections. The 
first objection is that we cannot move a Pesolution on any matter affecting 
the relations of His Majesty’s Government, or of the Governor General or 
the Governor General in Council with any foreign State. We are not 
concerned with that objection, but we are concerned with the second one 
according to Sir Denys Bra} r . The second one reads: 


Prinrn Waanf the of any of the foregoing authorities with any 

f r?t r thC ; UZ ?T amty , °. £ i® 18 Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any 
or Chief •" G f ’ or to the administration of the territory of any such Prince 


isow I cannot understand how the ex-Maharaja of Nabha can be con- 
s.dered m the first instance to be a Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
A , J Majesty. It is admitted by the Honourable Member over there 
7 "Vv • S . n ° on ." er holding the title of a sovereign Chief. On the other 

oTlndia are S suferni° COn f d fl r matter in the ]i " hi that the Government 
, India are suzeiams and that he is a vassal, even that does not apnlv 

'IZleltlitZ " E . ul i n S„ Chie t Vote inWttJd wTl 

recognized that at certain periods the relation of suzerain and vassal dis¬ 
appears, and I submit m the present case the relation of suzerain and 
vnssa fins disappeared and the ^-Maharaja of Nabha can no E ”r h 
'considered a vassal of the British Government ? , og '- r 

SZ “ £ 

-—- C IL r ^ l Uon of international law th ere is no relationship existing 

‘Spw'clirvotcorrcctod by the Honourable Member. ~~ 
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between the two, and under the circumstances we are perfectly within 
our rights in discussing this question on the floor of the House to-day. 

Mr.S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: hi on-Muhammadan Urban): 
I am surprised that the Honourable Sir Denys Bray should take objection 
to this motion. The question really is whether at the time of arrest and 
-'deportation he was a Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty. He was not a Prince or Chief at the time of arrest and 'deporta¬ 
tion. The question to discuss which leave is asked is not a question which 
Telates to the deprivation of the Chief’s rights, nor to his deposition, or 
anything of that kind. It only deals with the arrest and deportation in 
British India of a person who was a Chief but who, it is admitted, was not 
a Chief at the time of such arrest and deportation. Therefore.'I submit 
that his case does not come within the prohibition. Nor -is the matter 
sought to be raised a matter which comes within the mischief of the 
words “ or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or Chief, or to the 
administration of the territory of any such Prince or Chief ”, which is a 
point upon which much stress was laid by the Honourable Member. The 
Honourable Member then went on to say that such a matter generally 
affects the relations of Princes with the State. That is not really the 
wording of the prohibition. The prohibition deals only with the relations 
of the Government with any Prince or Chief, not with the status of Princes 
or Chiefs. Therefore, I submit the prohibitions must be strictly construed, 
as they affect' the right of Members; and if they are so construed neither 
the subject matter which is sought to be raised comes within the prohibi¬ 
tion, nor is the person concerned a Prince or Chief. Therefore, on'both 
these grounds I submit that the motion for your consideration, Sir, is in 
order. I would only refer to Sir William Lee Warner’s book on Native 
States of India showing that under the Manipur precedent and the other 
precedents connected therewith both the Princes as well ns the subjects 
of Indian Princes owe direct allegiance to the Crown. There is no doubt 
about that. Nor is there any doubt that, for instance, for all purposes 
of protection in foreign countries Princes ns well as subjects of Indian 
States are held to be British subjects. Now, Sir, I submit that it appears 
that the gentleman referred to in the motion had not been allowed to 
remain in the territory of which he was formerly the Buler; he has been 
in British India, and therefore even if there be any doubt as to the ques¬ 
tion whether he has the status of a British subject, I submit he has the 
status of a temporary British subiect who owes temporary allegiance, as a 
resident in British India, to the Government in India and therefore alle¬ 
giance carries with it the duty of protection. Also, his protection must be 
according to the laws of the land: and as the arrest and deportation are 
not sought to-be justified under any of the laws of British India, I submit 
it comes within the ordinary case of whether a great question does nob 
arise by reason of any person, any resident, who is in British India being 
deprived without the authority of law of his liberty and being arrested and 
deported to some other place in British India. Therefore I submit that 
the question which does arise is a verv narrow one. It does not affect 
•the relations of Government with Indian States, nor does it affect the 
•administration of the Nablia State, nor does it affect the affairs of a Prince 
except in so far ns after he ceased to be a Prince he was arrested and 
deported; nor does it affect the relations of the present Buler of Nabha. 
who-is I understand a minor bov; the son of the eai-Mabaraja. Therefore. 
Sir. I 6ubmit the motion is fully in order, it comes within the letter, it 

• a 2 
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comes within the spirit, and the cx-Maharaja is an Indian subject of His 
Majesty entitled to the ordinary protection of^ the ordinal laws; and it 
a Member asks tor the leave o£ the House to raise that question, the point 
whether he can be deprived of that may be new, but the principles which 
govern it are of perennial validity. 1 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I submit one proposition 
is absolutely incontestable. I think it cannot be denied that any dis¬ 
cussion in this House of the fortunes or fate of the cx-ltuler of Nabha 
absolutely concerns the relations of the Government of India with the 
existing Maharaja of Nabha and the State of Nabha. (Hear, hear.) Any 
proposition to the contrary is obviously untenable and I am sure cannot 
for one moment deceive your intelligence. 

*Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jliansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Puiral): I am surprised, Sir, at the speech of the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Arthur Moore. I cannot understand how anybody with any sense 
of fairness in him could have made that speech. {An Honourable Member: 

Common sense ”.) The relations of the Maharaja of Nabha, who is a 
minor, with the Government of India will be affected by the question of 
the treatment meted out to the cx-Maharaja 1 (Laughter). Therefore, his 
father, who is not a Maharaja, who is not the Maharaja of Nabha now, 
wilt he denied the ordinary courtesy and protection which the laws of this 
land give to every subject of His Majesty. I submit that is an outrageous 
proposition. We want to know the reasons. There may be reasons for 
the Government of India's action. If there arc such reasons, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India will have an opportunity of stating them before this 
House. 

Sir Denys Bray; I rise to a point of order. Sir. Is the Honourable 
Member in order in discussing reasons now? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; I am surprised at the nervousness of 
mv esteemed friend. I submit if the Government have reasons on their 
side, when the motion comes on for discussion they will have their oppor¬ 
tunity to put them forward and this House will have the opportunity 
of considering them; but as the facts have been reported in the papers 
and ns the'commurriqud of the Government of India shows, there is reason 
to ask that a more sensible course, a more just course, a course more 
consistent with law should have been followed in dealing even with an 
ox-Maharaja, and I submit, Sir, Mr. Gurucharan Singh, as ho is now 
described, rightly or wronglv, deserves the protection of the la\v as much 
ns any other man living within the British Empire, arid it is with a view 
to show that he does deserve, that protect ion that this motion is brought 
forward. I submit this House will do iustice to this motion, or will not 
do the serious injur lice of opposing it. I hope the motion will be accepted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces: Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, during the Inst c-lections for the Legislative Assembly the 
cx-Mnhnr.-ijn, tried to stand for the Legislative Assemble nnd he wanted 
Ids status to be absolutely cleared. 

Mr. C, S.Jtnnga Iyer fRohilknnd and Hum non Divisions; Nnn-Muhnm* 
madr.n Dural): A t that time he was not the. fx-Mahriraja of Nabha. 

‘Speech not corrected by tho Honour,Ml* Member. 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: His status was at the time of his candi¬ 
dature clearly defined and it was decided that he was not a British sub¬ 
ject. He pleaded the point that "either he should be a British subject 
or he must be treated as a Prince or as the subject of a Prince. But it 
was decided that he was not a British subject, he was not the subject 
of a Prince, and therefore the only thing he wanted and which was not 
declared was that he-was still the Maharaja of Nabha, although he was 
deprived of his ruling powers. That was the position which was decided 
specifically and, as we all know, he did not contest this by an election 
petition. Therefore, he accepted the position'which was given to him. 
The point now before the House is whether he was still at the time when 
he was taken mwav holding the same position or not under the same Treaty 
by which he was dealt with. (An Honourable Member : “Treaty? ’) To 
my mind, Sir, he held the same position when the present order was 
passed and therefore this motion for adjournment does not come within 
"the purview of this House. (An 'Honourable Member ; “Have you read 
the communique?’’) 

t (The Eevd. J. G. Chatterjee rose.) 

Mr. President*: Does Mr. Chatterjee wish to speak? 

» 

The 2tevd. J. 0. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, I 
wish to make one or two observations. It is quite clear that the ex- 
Mahar’a]a is not the Maharaja of Nabha but it does not seem to be clear 
whether he has lost his right as a subject of the Nabha State. Is he a 
subject of an Indian State, or is he a British subject? There is a case 
in point. A member of the Puling House of a neighbouring State a short 
time ago sought election to the Punjab Legislative Council. He had before 
the said election for the Punjab Legislative Council resided and owned 
property in British India for years and years,—I cannot recall how many 
years, but at least 20 years. Well, when he stood as a candidate for elec¬ 
tion to that Council,.' after some time an objection was urged that he was 
not a British subject, that although he had resided so many years here 
and had not any connection with the State and the Ruling House to which 
he belonged, he had not become a British subject but remained a subject 
of that State, aud therefore he was declared ineligible for election to the 
Punjab Legislative Council. I submit that here is also a similar case, 
and though the ex-Maharaja is no longer the Maharaja of Nabha, he is 
still a subject of an Indian State and therefore not a British subject, and 
that therefore the House cannot consider the adjournment motion on that 
ground. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (.Tullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I am 
really surprised at the argument that has been advanced by Mr. Yamin 
Khan and Mr. Chatterjee. I could excuse Mr. Chatterjee, because he is 
not a lawyer and he does not understand the significance of an order in an 
election case at all. But I am really surprised nt Mr. Yamin Khan, who 

presumed to be a lawyer (Laughter) advancing that kind of argument. 
We have absolutely nothing to do with orders passed in election proceed¬ 
ings. Those orders are not funding on anybody; we have nothing to do 
with them. The simple question before this House is this, is this motion 
harried by the Standing Orders of this House? That is the only question, 
■and in that question the onlv interpretation which the Chair is required to 
put is whether this motion affects the relations of the Government of India 
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with any Buling Prince or Chief. That is the language of the rule. We 
have nothing to do with the question whether' the ex-Maharaja is or is 
not. 

Mr. President: There is something beyond that. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: What is that, Sir? 

Mr. President: Even if the motion is in order under Buie 12, the- 
President has got the power to withhold his consent in a proper case. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: That is all right. I do not object to that. It is 
entirely in your discretion, Sir, to give or not to give permission. So far 
discussion has proceeded on whether it is barred by the rules or not. 
There is no bar under the rules, and all this discussion which has been 
raised about the orders in election proceedings, his not being a British 
subject, has no bearing. I do not know whether Mr. Chatterjee has raised 
the argument under the instructions of the Christian Conference which 
he was representing the other day or whether it is an argument which 
has come out of his own brain. It is absolutely clear that the motion is 
not barred under the rules. Whether the President in his discretion is 
going to allow this discussion or not is a different thing. . The President 
ought to exercise that discretion in favour of the motion being discussed, 
because it really seems to me preposterous, or outrageous, as Pandit 
Malaviya has put it, that without any provision, without any notice, 
without any information, a man should bo spirited away in this way to 
a place far away from his home, without making any preparations. This 
is such a serious thing that I submit the Assembly ought to take notice of. 
T therefore pray that tho President will nllow discussion on this motion in 
his discretion. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I nslc Honourable Members to dismiss from their minds the- 
case of the ex-Maharaja of.Nnbha Let them visualise the case of a China¬ 
man or a Japanese or an American and they will immediately grapple with 
the point at issue. Suppose in Delhi there are visitors from America, Japan 
and Chinn, and the Deputy Inspector General of Police lays hold of one of 
them and says, “ Come along, I will imprison you.” Now, I nslc you, Sir, 
whether in these circumstances this House would not be entitled to protect 
the liberty of these foreigners who have come to Delhi. I venture to sub¬ 


mit that under the Indian Penal Code any person who lays his hand wrong¬ 
fully upon the person o? another becomes immediately guilty of wrongful 
confinement or wrongful restraint. That makes no distinction between an 
alien or n British subject. Now. if that is the first proposition and is eon- 
ceded, let us apply it to the ease of the cx-Mnharaja of Nabha. The cx- 
Mnimraja of Nnhiut. to say the most for the other side, was a foreigner and 
h f * was living for about four or five year? in British India. Was he or was 
he not amenable to the jurisdiction of the British courts, nnd was he or was 
be hot subied to the protection of British laws? That is the first ques¬ 
tion and is the Drnttfv Inspector General of Police who seizes hold of n 


Pef; 
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■ <n and takes him from one place to another ntminsi his wishes pro* 
•*d by anv lav. British law, to sdze him and take him from one place 
jyMwr plan.-, err-bnd bis consent’ The'w Are the dual aspects of the 
Mi di wu have to bear in mind the action of the Depute Inspector 
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of Police on the one hand and the rights of the person whom he arrests and 
takes away against his wishes to another place. Now, 1 ask you, Sir, to- 
apply the analogy which I have given just now to the case of the ex- 
Maharaja of Nabha. It is admitted that he was not a Ruling Prince. It 
is also admitted that he had foregone whatever rights he possessed as 
the feudal lord of Nabha in favour of the British Government for the time 
.being. Therefore he was an ordinary subject, subject to the ordinary 
civil, as the lawyers call it, municipal law of the country. If he had com- 
rriitted any offence, he would be liable under the Indian Penal Code to be 
punished accordingly. If anybody comimits an offence against him, he is 
equally liable to be punished under the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code. Therefore, in regard to the ex-Maharaja of Nabha when he was 
taken away from Allahabad to another place in the Madras Presidency by 
the Deputy Inspector General of Police., we have two questions. First, Sir, 
we ask the House to consider on a motion for adjournment what' right the 
police have to take away any man. We are not concerned here whether 
he is a Ruling Chief or a Chief or a Prince. Has a British policeman a 
right to confine and restrain any person here otherwise than in the due 
course of luW? This is the first question, and the second question is, had 
He in this particular case any authority to take him away from a place he was 
residing in to a place to which he did not want to go? That is the question 
really which this House should consider and I fail to understand how any 
technical plea on the one side or the other can whittle down these broad 
facts of the case. What answer can the Government give to this aspect 
of the question? It is a plain question. The plain question I ask is this. 
TJnder what law have you taken away this person from one place to another? 
That is the whole question, Sir, with which this motion for adjournment 
is concerned, so far as it affects our British police for which we pay and 
which is subject to the Police Act and the provisions of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code and the Indian Penal Code. That is the one question. The 
Honourable Sir Denys Bray says it affects the relationship of the suzerain 
power with the feudatory States of India. But this question ig neither 
here nor there. The relationship between the suzerain power and the 
Nabha State is not here concerned at all. It is the question of the personal 
right of a person, his personal liberty in British India, and that right is 
assured to hitm by the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code which 
says to all and sundry that so long as you are here the Brifisli laws will 
protect you. and subject to British laws vour conduct will be regulated 
It docs not matter at all .whether the person affected is an ex-Prince or a 
panper, British or otherwise. I go further and say., suppose he were a 
Native Prmce and suppose he had taken up his residence 'here—we have 
pot a large number of Pnuces here. Suppose, Sir, a police official said, 
Come along, ! batch hold of you, we will take you to Agra”. Shall we 
not be entitled to raise the question here, because the person who seizes 
hold of limy had no authority to do so and we mnv have to pay damages 

corned iTt T f al “ fhe p0sitioD " Sir ’ "'hichwc are con- 

“ \ The fUV ; s hfw been misapplied and misused for the pur¬ 

pose of circumscribing ,the liberties of the subject. It does not matter 

from -tlMt 10 * 15 T ** * n °+, ^ Bn *» h sllb] ’ oct - 1 therefore submit that, viewer! 
from-that standpoint, the motion is perfectly in order. 

• The Honourable,Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): Sir I would like to 
aubm,t points- with Tepnrd to rt„t jmt fXnfrom Sir 
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Hari Singh Gour. I venture to suggest to the House that the arguments 
which he has used are really arguments on the merits which might be in 
their place on a motion for the adjournment of the House. But the point 
which is actually before the House is a much narrower one. It is entirely 
a question of procedure, a question as to whether under our Legislative^ 
Buies a motion of this kind is in order. The second point which you your-' 
self indicated is the further question which might arise on a proposition of 
that kind, and that is, that even if a motion is formally in order, its admis¬ 
sion is entirely within the discretion of the Chair. Now. as regards the 
admissibility of a motion of this kind, I must emphasise the points taken 
bv Sir Denys Bray which have been singularly ignored. The action which 
this motion would raise was action which referred to a person who was 
at that time the Maharajah of Xablia . . . (An Honourable Member: “No, 
he was not.’’) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: At what time? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The point taken, 1 think, is that by 
the action of the Government of India he ceased to be the Maharaja of 
Nabha and therefore these rules do not apply. That is to ignore the point 
taken by Sir Denys Bray that on the deposition of the cX-Maliarajah of 
Nabha, his son the Tikkn Sahib became the Maharajah and the action 
which has been taken undoubtedly affects the relations of Government 
with him as a Prince or Chief. That is the point. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, 1 want to place before you n legislative 
precedent, and that is the case of Maul ana Mnhommed Ah who was and 
is a citizen of a Native Stale, a subject of the Nawab of Bampur. When the 
Mnulana was interned his case was discussed in the Central Legislature and 
therefore. Sir. before giving your ruling. I hope you will bear this precedent 
in mind. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammcdan Rural): Sir, before, 
anything further happens—(Laughter and Applause)—I want to ... . 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Mtimber _ permit me to give the 
ruling now? 

Honourable Members are aware that all questions affecting the relations 
of the British Government or the Government of India with ally Chief or 
Prince of nn Indian State are placed beyond the jurisdiction of this House. 
Similarly, all question-, affecting the relations of any Chief or Prince of an 
Indian State with his subjects are also beyond the jurisdiction of tins 
House. In this particular case I feel that the House cannot discuss (his 
motion without raising a debate on the relations between the Government 
of India and the ex-Maharaja of Nabha who since his deportation has 
rvas-d i/, b*» a Prince or Chief. The subject matter of the motion may 
ii'.l contravene the letter of rule 23 hut I am convinced that it does con¬ 
travene the spirit of that rule. I know that durine the Inst two veers 
n't* nmt- have hr on made several times to raise n debate on the "Nnhlm 
m form or other, and T have always disallowed nrly such debate, 

’ ;A . Hint »n the peculiar circumstances of this’eaee Y should' 

t-e, .j u,\ eon-- »t to the making of this motion. 



THE INDIAN‘NAVY (DISCIPLINE) BILL. 

Mr. G. M. Young (Army Secretary): Sir, I move for leave to introduce 
•a Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act to the 
Indian Navy. 

The'objects of this Bill, Sir, are sufficiently explained in the Statement 
•of Objects and Reasons, and the Bill itself has been in the hands of Honour¬ 
able Members for some days. I propose, with your permission, Sir, to speak 
•at'some length on the motion' which stands next in my name; and I make 
<only a formal motion now. • * 

., : The motion was adopted. 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


' Mr, G. M. Young: Shi, I move that the Bill to provide for the applica¬ 
tion of the"Naval Discipline Act to the Indian Navy be referred to a Select 
'Committee. 1 ’' ' 1 ‘ : 1 

„ The Bill with which' we are dealing, .Sir, exercises the power, conferred 
■bn the Indian Legislature' by the new section G6 of .the .Government of 
India Act, of applying the British Naval Discipline Act to the naval forces 
raised, and maintained by the. Governor Genera] in Council, .with such 
adaptations and modifications: as. are necessary to suit Indian conditions. 
The application of the British Naval Discipline Act is, however, a part 
of the general reorganization of the Royal Indian Marine. I propose, there¬ 
fore, -with the permission of this House, to take the opportunity of re¬ 
capitulating the main. features of the reorganization .and the general inten¬ 
tions of His ; Majesty’s Government and the Government, of India with 
regard to the future of .the force. I say ‘‘recapitulating”, because these 
are: matters .about which detailed information has for a long time been 
before the public and. before this House. 1 

r \\ From the earliest days of the East India Company, that is for a period 
•of over, BOO years, , there has been a Sea Service in India., the ships and 
personnel of which have served in practically all the maritime operations 
that have been undertaken in Asiatic waters down to,the present day. In 
the course of its history, the Service has been known by various names. 
It began as the Honourable East India Company’s . Marine. Then . for 
nearly. 200 years .it was known, as the Bombay Marine, with nn interval 
from 1800.to .1863, when it was called the Indian Navy. From 1877 to 
1892-, it was called.His Majesty’s Indian.Marine; and it has enjoyed its 
present designation, the Royal Indian Marine, from 1892 until new. From 
1012. to 1863. that is, for 250 years of its history, the service was a com- 
~bntatft service. : Since I860.'when its title was altered again from the 
Indian.Navy to .the, Bombay Marine," the service has been a non-combatnnfc 
one :,.and. in order to take part in .active operations at sen, the personnel of 
the Royal Indian Marine .have had since 1863 to be given special tempo¬ 
rary combatant status for the, purpose.- This can.be effected bv a section 
in the Indian -Marine Service. Act. of 1884 which empowers His Majesty’s 
Government on the existence of.: a state:,of war between it and anv other 
Power,-to.attach any part or all of.the Indian Marine to the RovaTN»vv. 
so that during the period of attachment it becomes an integral part of the 
Royal Navy. One of the indirect consequences of the passing of the’Bill 
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now before the House will be the abolition of the section, and with that the- 
power of His Majesty’s Government to take over unconditionally the naval- 
forces of the Government of India will cease. Another expedient for giving 
combatant status to officers and men of the Koval Indian Marine in time- 
of war has been to attach them temporarily as individuals to Naval or Mili- 
taiyr Forces' serving 1 in the campaign. At,the outbreak of the Great War, 
some of the ships and crews of the Koyal Indian Marine were handed over 
to the Admiralty under the section of the Indian Marine Service Act,to 
which I have just referred. Other officers were given commissions in the 
Navy or in the Army, but no proper provision was’made to regulate the- 
status of such ratings as served under them. . ' 


As the result of the Great War generally, and in particular of the advice- 
given by Admiral of the Fleet Lord .Tellicoe to the Government of India, 
on bis- visit to India, the Government of India, formed the conclusion that 
the Koyal Indian Marine would fulfil a better and more useful purpose and 
be of greater service to the country if there were allotted to it definite- 
duties in war, and if it were restored to a permanent combatant basis .and 
systematically trained in those duties in times of peace. The changes con¬ 
templated by the Government of India were as follows. 


The Force would relinquish its former duty of conveying British and 
Indian troops in its own troopships. It would also relinquish as a Service- 
bhe'greater part of its station duties at various ports, and the responsibility 
for lighting and buoying in those ports and in the Indian waters. In 
exchange for these functions it would begin to undertake and be trained 
for certain services. The chief of these are,—the naval defence of Indian 
harbours, which means mine-laying and mine-sweeping and otheT connected 
operations, and, secondly, the protection and convoy of Indian sea-borne- 
trade in Indian waters. It would retain -the task c-f marine survey, - which 
has a definite naval as well as commercial value, and its Officers would 
continue to carry out the administration of marine transport work for the- 
Government of India.' At a later stage it was hoped that the force would 
be ,able to take over the services .which are required by the .Indian Govern¬ 
ment iri tlie Persian Gulf—^services at present performed by-'sloops and' 
gun-boat's of His Majesty’s Navy.’ The. scheme therefore does not involve- 
the • creation‘of a hew'Navy*"" Still : ,le"ss does, it .mean, as might have been- 
gathered 1 from. certain comments in the’Press', that India has to'embark 
upon ,a costly, naval programme,/ a wide expansion of naval personnel/’on 
heavy expenditure on capital ships/ and other large vessels • of war. : As I 
have shown,’ there has been a naval force in In'dia since’ the early part of' 
the 17th' century. ' For the last 65 years only, that force'has'been engaged 
on non-combatant duties in peace time and granted a partial combatant' 
status whenever the'occasion demanded: ' The proposal is that in future 
the Service should actually be trained for, ; as well as utilized in, war. : ” 

' ‘The Government of .India, appointed .a Departmental, Committee in' the- 
spring of 1925 under the Presidency of the then Corbrnauder-in-Chief,'Lord 
Kawlinson/ with the' object of drawing’ up a scheme for the' conversion of 
the Koyal Indian Marine into a 1 force of permanent fighting status, to be 
trained and employed in such combatant duties'as the 1 Service cbidd’under- 
take at its present-strength, and without considerable increase-in'its cost'. 

moreover, the further object of-providing by these’'means the- 
Indian. Navy analogous in-some degree to the naval forces- 
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of the self-governing Dominions,—a nucleus which India, if she so desired, 
could eventually develop into a force capable of taking a larger share in 
defence. Accordingly, the Departmental Committee were entrusted with 
the task of drawing up a scheme for the purpose of putting into effect a 
policy defined as follows: 

“The reconstruction of the Royal Indian Marino as a combatant force, to enable 
India to enter upon the first stage of her own naval development, and ultimately to 
undertake her own • naval defence. ’' 

This, Sir, is the ultimate goal. The naval defence of a country involves, 
broadly speaking, two tasks. One is the maintenance of a fleet of war, 
capable of engaging an enemy fleet in battle, and of guarding the country’s 
shores from hostile invasion. That task—an onerous, difficult and costly 
task—is one with which, in the present state of India’s naval resources, the 
Indian people and the Indian revenues cannot and should not be charged. 
It will remain, as hitherto, the function of the British Navy. The other 
task is the one that I have outlined—the protection of Indian shipping in 
Indian hai-bours, and the convoy of Indian sea-borne trade in Indian waters. 
To this second task we propose that the reconstituted Royal Indian Navy 
should apply itself. 

The Government of India and the Departmental Committee had also 
to consider another line of development. Whether the It oval Indian 
Marine was to be reorganised or not, the time had come for inaugurating 
a policy of Indianisation in the commissioned ranks of the service. I had 
better perhaps explain how the force is at present constituted. The petty 
officers and deelr and engine room ratings, that is to say, the main rank 
and file, are, and have been since 1868, Indians, recruited from the 
Ratnagiri District in Bombay. Till recently, the warrant officers of the 
Royal Indian Marine were British boatswains. But in the reorganisation 
of the force, the Government of India have discontinued the recruitment 
of British boatswains, and their place will in future be taken by Indian 
warrant officers. This Indianisation of the warrant officers’ ranks, was 
begun in 1922 and at the present time half the cadre is already composed 
of Indians. ‘ 1 • * 

As I have stated on previous occasions in this House, the Government 
of India, in continuing the recruitment of the lower ranks, must for the 
present rely upon that small community in the Ratnagiri District from 
which their Indian personnel has so long been drawn. But, as I have also 
stated, it is not their intention to ignore the claims of other sea-faring 
communities, some of which have expressed a desire to be allowed to enter 
the Service. The Indian Navy will not for a Jong time, at any rate, be 
a large force,« but we hope that some increase iu its present strength may 
soon be feasible. When that happens, opportunities for service in the 
ranks will be offered to other communities. 

As regards the commissioned ranks, Indians have always been eligible 
to enter the Royal Indian Marine either as deck or engineer officers. But 
until very lately, so far as the Government are aware, no qualified Indian 
candidate lias over applied. It has been suggested that this may have 
been'due to the fact that the Royal,'Indian Marine was not sufficiently 
advertised in India. How far that is the case,-I am not prepared to say. 
But judging by the number of applications received 'from unqualified candi¬ 
dates at one time or another, it would appear that the existence of the 
service, and the fact that its commissioned ranks were not barred to 
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Indians were sufficiently well known. The qualifications were, however, 
not such as the sons of Indian gentlemen would ordinarily come By; and 
in actual fact the executive officers of the service were recruited in the 
main from the mercantile marine training ships, " Worcester ” and 
Conway”, and the engineer officers from men who had served a full 
apprenticeship in shipyards of the United Kingdom. The community 
which has hitherto provided the rank and file does not include families of 
sufficient status and education to supply officer ranks. The Government 
of India and the Departmental Committee therefore felt it incumbent upon 
them to institute a scheme by' which vacancies in the commissioned ranks 
would be definitely reserved for Indians if suitable candidates were forth¬ 
coming, and also to create facilities by which Indian youths from any part 
of the country could acquire the necessary training. 


I may say here, Sir, that a naval officer, even in so small a navy as 
we contemplate, is a highly' trained and specialised individual. He is not 
only a compaander and leader of men, but he has to be an expert in navi¬ 
gation and in the art of manoeuvring a ship; he has to be an expert in 
gunnery', in guns of various calibres, and an expert in mining and counter¬ 
mining and all the operations connected with them. He has to have a 
considerable knowledge of signals, of electricity and of naval engineering. 
He is not the kind of officer that can be created in a day. 

The proportion to be reserved for Indians at the outset is one-third. I 
know, Sir, that this proportion will give at present' only a small number of 
vacancies. But it must be remembered that the service itself is a very 
small one, and that hitherto such a thing as an Indian naval officer has 
never existed. If we are to preserve continuity in the service, we must, 
for some time, rely considerably on British recruitment. One-third cannot 
be called a low proportion as a start. At present we have no certain 
knowledge that Indians of the requisite qualifications will be willing to 
devote themselves to and persevere in a naval career. 


Diwan Chaman Ball (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Does one- 
third mean only one? 


Mr. 


G. M. Young: There will he more than one, Sir, 


But as soon as practical experience has assured Government on tills 
■point, an increase in the vacancies offered for Indian officers must inevit¬ 
ably follow. ‘ 

1 " n 

The Departmental Committee presented its report earlv in 1925. The 
Deport has been before the public for nearly three years, during Which the 
■practical part of the reorganisation has been carried out, and the force is 
now ready to enter upon its new status as the Boyal Indian Navy as soon 

by this Bill enables that status to be con¬ 
ferred upon it I will explain as briefly as possible wliat has been done. 

„ Tlle sloops of the Boyal Indian Marine, “ Clive ” “ Cornwallis ” and 
Lawrence ” have been reconditioned, and armed as’sloous of war Two 
patrol owtt boats and^ five't.awlors have also been reconditioned. '.The old 

ps a it t&x 
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the force up to its proper initial strength, is being built. The service has 
“ceased to provide ships .for the performance of station duties in ports, 
and to be responsible for the lighting and buoying services in the Persian 
Gulf and in. Indian waters generally. The requirements of the reorganised, 
service in the matter of equipment and stores have been very carefully 
worked out and are now more or less settled. Orders have already 'been 
placed for most of the material. All details of organisation, administration 
and finance are settled. As regards pay and conditions of service, the 
elevation of the force to a combatant status necessitates the enrolment of 
all the lower ranks. Up to now enrolment was possible under the Indian- 
Marine Act, but optional; and very few men have availed themselves oi 
the option. Although enrolled service carries with it a pension, the great 
majority of the lascars of the Eoyal Indian Marine have preferred to serve 
on temporary agreements, which of course permitted their migrating to 
the service of the larger steamship companies whenever they wished. 
Under the new scheme all ratings will be enrolled, and their service will be- 
pensionable. 

The Government of India have decided, in consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government, upon the arrangements connected with the recruit¬ 
ment and training of the officer ranks, European and Indian. We have 
in preparation a pamphlet which explains fully the terms and conditions, 
of recruitment and training. I had hoped to have this pamphlet published 
before introducing the Naval Discipline Bill in this House; but there are 
one or two points on which we have still to reach final decisions in con¬ 
junction with the Admiralty. The pamphlet will be published in a very 
short time. I should, however, inform the House that we have abandoned’ 
the original proposal of the Departmental Committee to take Indian candi¬ 
dates on the executive side from the Prince of Wales’ Eoyal Indian Military 
College at Dehra Dun and public schools only. Since the Departmental 
Committee reported, the mercantile marine training ship " Dufferin ” has 
been successfully inaugurated; and the present Director of the Eoyal' 
Indian Marine, Captain Headlam, who is known I think to many Members 
of this House as one of the most distinguished officers the service ever 
had, considers the first entry of boys into the “ Dufferin ” so promising 
iu every respect, that Government are likely in future to look largely towards 
this source for its Indian naval officers. Accordingly, wc intend that 
Indian appointments not only on the executive side but also on the engineer 
side shall be filled by competition at an open examination to be held in 
this country. We intend further that the examination should be the same 
as, and simultaneous with, the special entry examination for the British 
Navy, modified, where necessary, to suit Indian conditions, and we propose 
that the written part of it should be conducted by the Public Sendee 
Commissioners in India. This means that any Indian boy, with the- 
requisite preliminary qualifications of age, will be eligible to sit for the 
examination no matter where he comes from. 

The period of training both for executive and engineer officers must 
necessarily be in the United Kingdom. The Admiralty have kindly under¬ 
taken to afford to our cadet officers precisely the same* training facilities as 
they give to officers of the Eoyal Navy. The course in both instances is a 
long one, and the Government of India hope to offer considerable financial 
assistance in order to enable Indian cadets to go through the course without 
undue expense. The first entry of candidates under the new system off 
recruitment will take place during this year. Meanwhile, as there has- 
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been no recruitment to officer ranks of the Service for the last year or 
two, an endeavour has been made to fill some of the vacancies b‘y direct 
recruitment. Honourable Members may have seen in the papers the recent 
appointment of a Mr. Mukherjee as an. Engineer Sub-Lieutenant in the 
Loyal Indian Marine. Other applications for direct appointment on the 
executive and on the engineer side have been received and considered since 
the reorganisation scheme was decided upon, but none of them was from 
a fully qualified Indian candidate. We are therefore holding up one-third 
of the Tecent vacancies and will offer these fcr competition among Indians 
together with current vacancies when the first open examination takes place 
towards the end of 1928. 


As regards the training of the rank and file in combatant duties, the. 
services of two Loyal Navy specialist officers in gunnery and mine-sweeping 
have been obtained on lean from the Admiralty to supervise training in 
those duties and the progress made under their direction lias been most 
satisfactory. I do not know if Honourable Members saw a report which 
was published by the Commanding Officer of H. M. S. “ Emerald ” on a 
small detachment of Loyal Indian Marine ratings who went with the 
Defence Force to Shanghai, and while there were given a short special 
course in gunnery. Captain Franklin wrote in eulogistic terms of the dis¬ 
cipline and smartness of these men, judging from whom he seems to think 
that the Loyal Indian Marine contains very fine material for a Navy. This 
is the opinion of a senior officer in His Majesty’s Navy, and it affords 
valuable confirmation of the hopes the Government of India themselves 
entertain for the future of the Force. 


I should like to take this opportunity of paying a tribute to the head¬ 
quarters staff of the Loyal Indian Marine and in particular to Captain 
.Ileadlam, the head of the Service, for the unsparing energy that they have 
devoted to the task of reorganisation, and for the smoothness and ease with 
winch the necessary changes have been brought about. I should mention 
also the great keenness that has animated the whole personnel, British 
and Indian, of the Boyal Indian Marine throughout the period of reorgani* 
nation and the spirit of enthusiasm with' which they look forward to taking 
their place as one of the recognised fighting forces of the Empire, 


It. now .remains for the Indian Legislature to complete the work hy 
enacting this Bill.. I will explain as briefly as I can the genesis and object 
of the Dill. Section 66 of the Government of India Act, as amended last 
year in Parliament by the Government of India Indian Navy Amendment 
Ac .empowers the Indian Legislature to apply to the naval forces raised 
by the Governor General of India in Council the British Naval Discipline 
Act, with such modifications and adaptations as are required to suit the 
Act to Indian conditions. This step is necessary in order to confer upon 
the naval forces in India a definite combatant status and to enable it to 
take its place as one of the Navies of the Empire. The outward and 
visible sign of this status is the flying of the 'White Ensign-—the Flao- which 
is orne fay every British ship of war, and without which no such ship can 
be recognised, by fnend or enemy, as a combatant vessel. His Majesty’s 
ar ® n ? w offering to confer combatant status and the right to 
I? Ensi f n u P° n the naval for ces in India from the very begin- 

the coffimbn r i -A- ? P ^ en ^ : an Indispensable condition that 

a a Discipline Act of the Empire should,' be applied with, as 
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T have said, the necessary modifications. The Governments of Canada and 
Australia have applied the Act to their Navies with very few modifications. 
More extensive alterations are, in the opinion of the Government of . India, 
necessary to adapt the Act to Indian needs and conditions, but 

the underlying principle ■ is the same—that all the Navies 
.of the Empire should have the same organization, duties 

.and status, and should serve under a. common Flag. I may mention here 
a point about which I have been asked frequently by Honourable Members 
and others. The White Ensign is flown at the stem. At the bow each 
Navy of the Empire flies its own distinctive flag. The Royal Navy flies 
the Union Jack and the Royal Indian Navy will fly its own Elag at the 
how. I do not intend, Sir, to deal now with the various clauses of this 
"Bill. They will no doubt be considered exhaustively* by the Select Com¬ 
mittee, with whom we propose, if the Committee agrees, to associate the 
Director-of the Royal Indian Marine as an adviser. But I think it will be 
found that the changes, although we have made them as few as possible, 
are all that are required for the purpose. There is little, indeed I think 
•nothing, of a controversial nature in them. 

There is a motion on the paper by my Honourable friend Mr. Haji to 
■circulate the Bill for purposes of eliciting public opinion. I realise, Sir, 
that this Bill has been in the hands of Honourable Members for only a 
short rime. Its provisions were only agreed upon finally between the Ad¬ 
miralty, the India. Office and ourselves less than a fortnight ago. We have 
had to print with it the whole of the Naval Discipline Act as it si antis; 
and the Bill and the Act together do perhaps present the appearance of a 
rather complicated piece of legislation. As a matter of fact, the substance 
of this Bill is quite simple, and the main difficulties in its preparation have 
“been purely points of drafting. The existing Indian Marine Act is in itself 
n Naval Discipline Act but an incomplete and unsatisfactory one. It 
applies only to the enrolled personnel, which as I have already 
■stated, is at present a very small proportion of the force. It is, however, 
tin adaptation, of sorts, of -the British Naval Discipline Act. What the Ad¬ 
miralty now require, before conferring the status of Navy upon the force, 
is an Act which shall he as nearly as possible uniform with the Discipline 
Acts of the British Navy and of the Dominion Navies. If Honourable 
Members will look at the Statement of Objects and Reasons and the Notes 
on Clauses, they will see that there is no important question of policy in¬ 
volved in the actual provisions of this Bill. I therefore venture to sugr^-t 
do my Honourable friend that no advantage will bo gained, but on the 
other hand a considerable amount of time will be'lost, if the Bill is cir¬ 
culated for opinion. When he moves his amendment mv Honourable friend 
-wiH no doubt explain the points on which he thinks public opinion should be 
elicited. But the present view of the Government, subject of course to 
-anything that he may urge, is that the detailed provisions of the Bill do 
not affect the main policy of the reorganization, which has been before the 
public for two years and which I believe every one who has at heart, the 
future of India s sea-faring activities and sea-borne trade entirelv approves. 

- Sir, I move. . 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and' Coimbatore cum - North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Mr. President,- in spite of the very 
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eloquent and instructive speech of my Honourable friend the Army Secre¬ 
tary I have to oppose the motion that he made just now. I would venture 
to say that never in the history of the Indian Legislature has a measure ol 
the most far-reaching consequences been brought up with so much un¬ 
ostentation and with so much innocence. The object of the Bill that is 
now before the House is to apply with the necessary modifications to suit 
Indian conditions the provisions of the British Naval Discipline Act. When 
this House is asked to legislate for the discipline of the officers and men 
of the Indian Navy we might be pardoned if we ask the very simple ques¬ 
tion, “When did this Navy come into existence and with whose consent 
12 noon. w . as ttlis nav .Y brought into existence?” Sir, my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary, gave a brief history of the successive 
stages which led to the present measure that is now before the House In 
mj own way I will attempt to give a brief resumd of the history leading 
up to the present legislation, and I hope when I have concluded my re¬ 
marks I shall have convinced Honourable Members who are open to'con¬ 
viction, that this House cannot be asked to proceed with the present Bill.. 


In 1612 there was in existence in India a naval force paid for and con¬ 
trolled by the East India Company. In 1862 it was decided that the Loyal 
Navy should take over the naval defence of India and the place of the 
Indian Navy was taken by a, non-combatant force. In 1884 an Act of Par¬ 
liament created the Royal Indian Marine, and in the first year of the Great 
War the Royal Indian Marine was incorporated with the Royal Navy for 
war purposes. After the War was over, the question of reorganising the 
Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force came to the fore, and in 1919 
inZ> qUC t l ?nn7*i examined in great detail by Admiral Lord Jellicoe. In 
4 and 1924 the question was further examined by some of the Naval 
Gommanders-m-Chief. After the question was examined so far, it was 
referred to a Departmental Committee presided over by the late Lord Raw- 
unson, and I believe my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
was a of that Committee. The Committee reported, and in Feb- 

iuary 1926 His Excellency the Viceroy announced in another place the 
decision of the Government of India with the concurrence of the Secretary 
’,j ate ^ nd °: f Admira % for the establishment of a Royal Indian 
;Navy, and a simultaneous announcement was made on the floor of this 
House by His Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief who gave the further 

svfnfo;”fi.rwr; ato F n - th8 ‘ ^ vai c** 

Bmigc on the Eoyal Indian Navy. That was llw occa- 
yben this House heard for the first time that we were going to have a 

ifTE In 192 7 % » Parliament 1-aZLg- 

section 60 of the Government of India Act which made provisions for the- 
brunging mto existence of the Eoyal Indian Naw and -Thic omri, a-o~ 

mnonest other things, enacted tha? the 

to apply with necessarv modifications the British Naval T )to 

s rrih\SJt"r- Th “ 1 ’* 

of the Secretary of Stnto o-na tL- a j • -W , India with the concurrence 
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On the 7th March 1927 Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-S'eeretai-y of State 
for India: 

“whether the Legislative Assembly in India has approved of the proposals con¬ 
tained in the Government of India Indian Navy Bill now before this House,” 

to which Earl Winterton.' the Under-Secretary <5f State, replied: 

“The publication of the Committee’s report, on which the Bill is founded, gave 
members of the Assembly an opportunity to initiate a debate on the whole scheme 
if they desired, but, so far as I am aware, they have not availed themselves of 
it in the twelve months that have since elapsed. As I stated on the 22nd February, 
1926, the Assembly will, in due course, be required to consider consequential legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lansbury : Would it not ■ be worth while to postpone this Bill until the 
Legislative Assembly has assented to it? 

Earl Winterton : No. As I explained in my answer, consequential legislation 
which will follow, on the passage of legislation in this House and in another place, 
will have to be passed by the Assembly in India, and then will he the time to discuss 
the matter.” < 


The Noble Earl, the Under-Secretary of State, said in the House of Com¬ 
mons that though the Report of the Departmental Committee was before 
the public in India for 12 months Members of the Indian Legislature did 
not desire to initiate any debate on the subject. I ask whether this was a 
fair presentation of the case. I ask whether before taking such a momen¬ 
tous step as the creation of an Indian Navy it was not the duty of the 
Government to come forward with their proposals and give an opportunity 
to this House in the form of a Resolution or motion to discuss the Report 
of Lord Rawlinson’s Committee. This Assembly was not given any such 
opportunity, and when the announcement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
in another place and that of His Excellency the Commander-in-Cluef on 
-the floor of this House were made, the Royal Indian Navy, I suppose, had 
become an accomplished fact, and to-day for the first time wc are given an 
opportunity to discuss the principles of a Royal Indian Naw. 

Sir, jif the whole question of the constitution of an Indian Navy were 
now open for discussion before this House, I would not have thought it 
necessary to oppose, the Bill at the present stage. But my reason for op¬ 
posing the present measure is this, that without the consent of this House 
the Government of India had decided to create an Indian Navy and neces¬ 
sary legislation was passed hy both Houses of Parliament, and'what we are 
asked to do to-day is simply to legislate for the discipline of this Indian 
Navy winch has been created without our consent and without our nppro- 
val. The Noble Earl, the Under-Secretary of State, said in the House 
of Commons that when the consequential legislation was brought before 
the Indian Legislature the Indian Legislature would then have an opportu¬ 
nity to discuss the principles underlying this measure. 


When one discusses the principles underlving the creation of a naw 
the mam questions that one is confronted with' are chiefly these • firstly’ 
who wiU nay for this navy; secondly, who will officer'the navy; and 
thirdly, what will be the control of the Legislature over this naw?' Under 
ordmarv circumstances, m normal countries these questions would be super- 
ous. if not, absurd; but, Sir. we in this House are placed in a position in 
which, when n measure of this nature is brought, forward, we have in 
eX *n mi 5s e th u c ' UGP , <nor ! TOtb our eyes open as to who will pav for it, who 
v ill o{fleer it. and who will have the ultimate control over it The oues- 
t,on as to who will pay for the Indian Navy is very easily answered Of 
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course the tax-payer in India will pay for the Indian Navy. That question 
does not require much discussion or elaboration. So I will straightaway go 
to the second question—who will officer the Navy. On this point we have 
got the Beport of Ford Bawlinson’s Committee: 

"With the proposed initial strength of the force recruitment of executive officers 
will be required at the rate of about 3 a year ” 

and then they go on to state■ in the same paragraph: 

“One vacancy in three should always he definitely reserved for an Indian if a 
suitable candidate is available.” 


It is that one candidate about whom my Honourable friend the Army Sec¬ 
retary said that one-third of the recruitment would be reserved for Indians. 
1 wish, that .in order to make it look more imposing he had said 33 1 per 
cent, of the future recruitment will be reserved for Indians. This 33| per 
cent, comes to this—that one place every year will be reserved for an Indian 
and that also if a suitable candidate were available. Where are we to look 
forward to for a suitable candidate? Lord Bawlinson’s Committee again 
give their opinion about this: 

“One appointment every year should bo reserved for an Indian either from Dehra 
Dun or an English public school” 

and they go on to state in the same paragraph: 

“As the age of study at Dehra Dun is 12 to 18 it is, likely that several vears will 
elapse before any Indian cadets enter the Navy from that institution.” 


Lord Bawlinsou’s Committee have stated that it will be several years be¬ 
fore any Indian cadet enters the Indian Navy from the College at Dehra 
Dun. When this question was raised in the House of Commons, the Under¬ 
secretary of State said : 

Hie hill doe.s not alter the existing law as now' applied to the Royal Indian 
Marine. Under the existing law Indians are eligible for commission in the. Royal 
r)duni Marine service. In practice it has been found that a class of educated Indians 
willing and capable of serving as officers on ships is almost non-existent. Full 
opportunity will however be r given to any young Indian who comes forward and is 
prepared to be trained as a naval officer.” 


This old story we have heard times out of number—that young Indians 
willing to serve and capable of serving are not forthcoming and that such 
a class is practically noh-existent. In glowing terms the Under-Secretary 
of State said that the Bill does not' alter the existing law and that Indians 
are even now eligible for commissions in the Royal Indian Marine; and 
yet. what exactly is the position in the Boyal Indian Marine? On this 
subject wo have got some very interesting remarks in the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. Lieut.-Commander Kenworfchy said - 


“I wish to refer to the present officers of. tho -Royal Indian Marine These 
officers have done their course nt Whale Island and on His Mnjestyl Ship “Vernon” 
for the study of naval subiects. pnnnerv and tornedo mi,,,,. - 4 , ,, 

officers’ list in the Royal Indian tEV Thlrlare n rcs P ecta J^ 

nwn Cl ?m S. 
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That is the composition of the Royal Indian Marine from which under the 
* existing law Indians are not excluded merely because they are Indians! 
The same Honourable Member has something to say to the remark of the 
Noble Under-Secretary of State that Indians willing to serve and capable of 
serving are not forthcoming. Lt.-Commander Kenworthy says: “What 
chance have they had in the past?” He is referring to Indians and then 
he' goes on to say that during his short service he came across Chinese, 
Turkish and Siamese officers and .also Japanese, and asks the very pertinent 
question. 

“If we can train Turks and Chinese and Siamese officers, why cannot we do the 
same with re’gard to Indian officers W 

' The answer was not forthcoming. That is the position of the Royal Indian 
Marine. And in the future Royal Indian Navy that will come into existence 
one cadet every year would be admitted if a suitable candidate is forth¬ 
coming. We will therefore have a navy which for decades together at any 
rate will be officered entirely by British officers and I ask Honourable 
Members on this side of the House to consider whether they would be 
willing parties to create an Indian Navy, in which though Indians may 
not be technically and legally excluded, which will take several years to 
be officered Iry Indians. 

And now I- come to the third question that I raised—who null have 
control over this Indian Navy—and this brings me to the most interesting 
aspect of the whole question. The question of control over the Indian 
Navy is admirably explained by the Noble Earl the Under-Secretary of 
State for India. During the course of the debate he said: 

“This new Indian Navy”— 

—I would ask Honourable Members to, mark this carefully— 

“will be in exactly the same position in relation to the Assembly ns the Indian 
Army is at present. While I believe it is true that it is not possible under tlio 
'Government of India Act for the Assembly to discuss any actual items dealing with 
military expenditure in the Budget, they can discuss and reject or accept the whole 
Budget of which these items are a part; they will have exactly the same rights from 
the legislative and statutory point of view over the new force as they have over the 
Army.” 

Comment on this passage is superfluous. Later on he says: 

“May I sav, in conclusion, that 1 commend this Bill to,the House for the reason 
that, to the best, of my belief and the belief of my Noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India and of the Government of India, iti is* desired l>v the people of India.” 

Sir, I would ask whether ihe people of India desire to create an Indian 
Navy over which their control will be exactly identical with the control 
which this House has over the Indian Army. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 

“ Which means nil.") Provision is made in the amending Bill for the 
control. It is of course stated at the outset that the Indian Navv will 
ho primarily for the defence of the Indian coast. So far very aonrl; but 
in times of emergency it can be taken over by the British' Admiralty. 
But. who is to consent to the taking over of the Indian Navy bv the 
British Admiralty? The Governor General in Council. If he is com:need 
lh;u an emergency has arisen lie may hand over the control of (he 
Indian Navy to the British Admiralty; not with the consent of the 
Indian Legislature, not with the consent of the Indian people. And 
those who know (hat the Governor General in Council is n subordinate 
branch of the British Government know how hollow this provision about 
the sanction of the Governor General in Council is. Well, as citizens 

\ B 2 
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of ibe British Empire, bo doubt we must be ready in. time of emevgeney 
to place oui Navy at? the disposal of the Royal. Navy. But then. Si , 
is it too much to ask that before such a serious step is contemplated 
the Indian Legislature’s consent may be asked? Would ,atiy Bntieher 
dare to suggest for a moment that m a time of Imperial emeigen y 
Australian Navy should be taken over by the British Admiraity without 
the consent of the Federal Parliament in Australia? Such a suggestion, 
would be deeply resented. I hope that whatever power this House Pas 
or has not. it has at least not lost the power of resenting such a sug¬ 
gestion. So, in times of emergency and Imperial need the Indian x. av 
must be made over to the British, Admiralty. Very well. We will put 
up with that, but who is to bear the expenses at that time? lhe pro¬ 
vision in the amending Act is this, that Indian revenues shall not be- 
appropriated for this purpose without the consent of hotly Bouses of 
Parliament Sir. the whole discussion that took place in the Bouse o 
Commons during the passage of tins amending Bill forma very interesting 
reading. In the second reading of the Bill Mr. Ammon moved the 
following Resolution: 

“This House being desirous of expanding the powers of the elected representatives, 
of the Indian people in the control of Indian affairs cannot assent to the secon 
reading of a Bill for the provision of an Indian Navy which fails to placesuch a 
Navy under the control of the Indian Legislative Assembly and has not been submitted 
to and approved by that Assembly, and incidentally involves an increase in Imperial 
Naval Forces.’’ ( 

This was the amendment that the Honourable Member moved on the 
motion for the second reading of the Bill. Of course people who know 
the constitution of the British House of Commons will know what must 
have been the fate of that amendment. It was lost by 'a great majority. 
Later on in the report stage, when the clauses of the Bill were taken 
into consideration, three very significant amendments were moved to the 
Bill. 


The purport of the first amendment was to enact a provision that the 
Indian Navy shall not be used for any other purpose but for the purpose 
of Indian defence. 'When such a motion was moved it was resented bv 
the Under-Secretary of State for India and by those sitting behind him. 
What an absurd thing to suggest that in a time of grave emergency, 
when tiie Empire is involved "in a war, that our Indian Navy should not 
be given the privilege of partairing in the great struggle! Surely even 
such a^suggestion is labsurd. And therefore that amendment was defeated. 
The Honourable Member then moved bis second amendment. The pur¬ 
pose of that amendment was that when the Indian Navy is used, f° r 
purposes other than purely Indian defence then the cost of those operations 
should be borne by the British Exchequer. Well, one would think that 
such a proposal is very reasonable. If the British Admiralty wanted the 
services of the Indian Navy we would for the sake of Imperial considera¬ 
tions place our Navy at their disposal; but surely they must pay for i«- 
But even that suggestion is absurd! Would you deny to India the pri¬ 
vilege of contributing from her Exchequer in a time of great emergency?’ 
This amendment will cut out that glorious prospect. And therefore that 
amendment was also thrown to the winds. Well, the Honourable Member 
who moved these amendments was very persistent ; he tried a last shot, 
and his third amendment was this. When the Indian Navy is used for 
purposes other than Indian defence then Indian revenues shall not be- 
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appropriated for that purpose without the consent of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture. Surely that was an unanswerable case. India would no doubt 
like, out of her great Imperial sentiments, out of her loyalty to His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, to place her Navy at the disposal of 
the British Admiralty, and she would also like to have the privilege of 
contributing the expenses of those operations; but surely she would be 
given the privilege of contributing of her own free will to those opera¬ 
tions. But even that amendment was rejected and the Noble Earl 
the Under-Secretary of State for India had a very significant answer to 
give to this, as he considered, impudent claim on behalf of the Indian 
Legislature. 

Lala. Lajpat Hai fJullundur Bivision-. Non-Muhammadan): On which 
side did the Leader of tbe Labour Party vote? 

Mr. ft. K. Shanmufeham Chetty: I will find it out later on. Sir, m 
ansa ering this amendment that Indian revenues should not be appropriated 
without the consent of the Indian Legislature, the Noble Earl the Undei*- 
Secretary of State replied as follows: 

“It has never teen pretended at the present transition stage of the Indian constitu¬ 
tion that India through her Assembly has full control over the revenues of India. It 
has never been pretended by us that she has ” 

—mark the words that follow— 

“and except for a very few Indians there is no demand that that control should 
be given at this moment.” 

There is no demand except by a few people, vociferous people like me, 
that the control over Indian revenues should be placed in In cl i an bands! 

Sir, that is the history which lias led up to the present legislation. Of 
course my Honourable friend the Army Secretary has introduced a very 
innocent measure. These questions are not now before the House, He 
simply asks us to legislate for the discipline of the navy. Surely we must 
thank the Honourable Member, the Army Secretary, that we have been 
given the privilege of legislating for the Indian Navy*, that the British 
Parliament has not taken upon itself even this duty of legislating for the 
discipline of the Indian Navy. 

I hope I have explained at sufficient length the significance and true 
purport of the measure that is now before us. Eortunatelv for us we are 
placed in this situation now, that without the passing bv the Indian Lc—is- 
latnre of the measure that is now introduced by the Honourable Member 
dhe Army Secretary, the Indian Navy cannot come into existence, unless 
it bo that His Excellency the Viceroy in virtue of the extraordinary powers 
vested in him certifies that the passage of this Bill is necessary* for the 
safety of the country and for the discharge of his duties, in the administra¬ 
tion of the country. The amendment to the Government of India Act was 
called the Indian Nnvv Bill, and Mr. Wheatlv, speak-in- in the course of 
the debate, said: 


T>., 7 7 submit that if the Government resists Ibis amendment, then tbe title of tbe 
> s a-misuse of words. Tim supreme control of tlm Nnvv surclv indicate-* its owner- 
w x- ' Vnprc T ! ccmlro1 " L this House, th'cn this Now ceases to be 

LVi nr ( t,!3 am! fnr practical purposes a British Nnvv.' It is snrpris. 

to 5 he P c> ouf :no ; 1 h . crc has emanated from tbe Conservative Party. India is 

V® ?! k f d - t0 tv Gntirc, >; for its ships and Us Nnvv. Everv penny of tbc cosf is 
pL f v rev0m ! p c f 5oclo{1 hom tbe poor Indian tax-paver. Tim Conservative 

r °,- p ™, d ask ' ! " c to ncrppt «>e principle that nlthon R h tbs NW 5s 
to TodH /-i, n , nd i m PI ,d . a . c< -ardinji to nil the laws of property should therefore belonc 
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That is the power that has been reserved to the British Government, and 
I n ouId ask Honourable Members on this side of the House whether they 
would be parties to passing the measure and creating a Navy which will 
not be under their control. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Pass a Bill laying down the discipline. 

Mr. it. K. Shanmukham Chetty: But fortunately for us that Navy cannot 
exist and function as a combatant force without the passage of this Bill. 
And if the House rejects this Bill, then whatever might be the decision -of 
the Government of India and the British Admiralty, they cannot have an 
Indian Navy as lan effective combatant force. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah-. 

Certification.”) Certification of course, but surely it is too much to 
ask that we should be consenting parties to this measure. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Ilajsliahi Division • Muhammadan Bural) : Why do you 
not bring in some amendment later on? Will it not do what you want? 

Mr. U. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Of course my Honourable friend does 
not understand these things, and I hope he will not interfere. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You do not propose to answer and monopolise the 
time, and other-: do not get their chance. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty: These subjects are too big even for 
him. < Sir, in concluding my observations (Hear, hear)—I have been 
speaking verv unpleasant things and I am sure my conclusion will come 
as a great relief to my friends on the other side —I cannot do better than 
quote the words of one of the speakers in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Whitley. During the third reading he said: 

"I want to take this opportunity of entering a most emphatic protest against the 
provisions of this measure. I do not know what case was or could be made out for 
the Indian Navy but I know that no case can be made out for an Indian Navy which 
is not under the control of the Indian people. What we are asked to do here is simply 
farcical. We are asked to subscribe to a situation in which there will be an Indian 
Navy which may be taken away by the very people who in certain conceivable cir¬ 
cumstances may be India's chief enemy and used by these people while they retain 
the power, the right, to say who is to pay for the Navy during the time it has been 
used without the consent of the Indian people.” 

T’ird summarises the whole scheme, that summarizes the whole situation 
and puts it in a nutshell. , 

Mr M. tXayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): But 
they are trustees for .us ! 

Mr. H. K. Shanmukham Chetty: It may be that in the case of the 
Army we are placed in no better position. But when the Army in India 
was brought into existence, it was not brought into existence with our 
consent. _ In passing this measure in this House to-day we will be eonsent- 
mg parties to a measure which deliberately takes away from the purview 
of (he Indian Legislature all control over the Indian Navy, and I ask 
whether Honourable Members should be consenting parties to such a 
measure. Sir, I am sorry to use strong words but I would conclude bv 
saving that I would not touch the present measure with n pair of tongs. 

Mr. Saralxhai Nemchand H&ji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Mu h cm - 
ma an ural): Sir, in view of the fact that there is an amendment 
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standing in my name to refer tlie Bill for eliciting public opinion, may I 
•know if I can speak on this subject at the present stage without barring 
my right to move my amendment ’ when the time comes. In that case, 
Sir, at this stage’of the discussion I would like to bring prominently before 
Government a few words in connection with the subject of the Indian Navy 
which I am afraid they have forgotten to pay attention to in their zeal for 
complying with the requirements of the British Government. This Bill 
is the result of an attempt to force an Indian Navy on the people of this 
country under conditions which, as my Honourable friend Mr. Cb.ctty has 
pointed out, cannot but be regarded as very humiliating. We, Sir, in this 
country are to pay for this Loyal Indian Navy, but the control is to rest 
with the Governor General in India and with the Parliament in England. 
It has been stated that the Indian Legislature will have as much control 
over the Navy as it to-day possesses over the Army. We know the ridicul¬ 
ous nature of our control over the Army, and therefore we do not want a 
similar control, we want something more. We want the power to say 
to-day that the Indian Navy is not to be used outside Indian waters with¬ 
out the sanction of this Legislature, that Indian funds are not to be spent 
upon this Navy when the Navy is engaged outside Indian waters without 
the consent of the Indian Legislature. The analogy of the Ai-my drawn 
by the Under-Secretary of State for India in England is very misleading, 
Sir. While the Indian Army was growing, this Legislature was non¬ 
existent. India was then governed under a system which did not .admit 
even of that mild form of representative government that yc have got 
to-day. But now 'India having got the Legislative Assembly, I do not 
think it is right for the English Government to thrust a Navy on the people 
of India over which their representatives have no more control than over 
the Army. It has been said. Sir, and very graphically my Honourable 
friend Mr. Chetty oointed out how the Secretary of State for India and 
his Under-Secretary in the House of Commons had come to the conclusion 
that the people of India wanted a Navy. It was stated that it had been 
brought to their knowledge that the people of India wanted a Navy. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): According to the best of their 
belief. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Yes. their belief changes according to 
their monetary requirements. That being the case, Sir, I would like to 
put before the House a few facts with regard to the expression that was 
given to the subject by Indians interested in this subject and the occasion 
for that expression It was only in course of the tours of and the evidence 
taken hv the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee that Indians had some 
opportunity of saying what they wanted with regard to merchant ship¬ 
ping and a fighting Navy, both of which are complementary to each other. 
Tiie merchant- marine pi-ovidcs the second line of naval defence. The 
Nnvv of to-day with its battleships and cruisers, its destroyers and sub¬ 
marines would he seriously handicapped in its activities, would even fail 
in them if it was not adequately supported by tlie mercantile fleet provid¬ 
ing transport, munition and hospital ships, auxiliary cruisers and mine 
swoeners. Q shins, sub-marine chasers and other vita! necessaries of 
naval warfare. This being the on=c. and as no country in the world has 
got a fighting navy without an adequate merchant fleet, the Indian wit¬ 
nesses put the national view point before the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee. And in this connection. Sir. T should h'k<> fo add mv tribute 
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of praise to the work done on that- Committee by the Chairman of that 
Committee who happens to be even now the Director of the Boyal Indian 
Marine and with regard to whom the Army Secretary paid such a well 
deserved tribute. But, Sir, while paying the tribute to the Director of 
the Boyal Indian Marine and the President of the Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee, I am afraid I can not but bring censure on the Government of 
India for not carrying out the definite recommendations of the Committee 
over which Captain Headlam so worthily presided. This Committee in 
its report dealing with the question of the Boyal Indian Marine says: 

“It is the almost unanimous desire of a,]] Indian witnesses ’’ 

—<>ver a hundred appeared before tins Committee— 

“that the creation of an Indian Navy capable of defending the coasts, harbours 
ana commerce of India should proceed hand in hand with the development of an, 
Indian Mercantile Marine.’" 

Sere the Government had definitely the views of people interested in 
shipping and business matters and definitely the views of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee that the development of the Indian Navy should be 
simultaneous with the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. Their 
very words were, “It should proceed hand in hand.” Very well, Sir, in 
that case, if the recommendations of this Committee with x-egard to the 
transformation of the Indian Marine into the Indian Navy are to be carried 
out, why not the other recommendations? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Because that will 
go against British shipping. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: That is exactly my point, Sir. I wish 
the Honourable the Army Secretary, while praising the arduous work of 
Captain Headlam in connection with the reorganisation of the Navy and 
the very great shai-e he took in the deliberations of the Mercantile Marine 
Committee,, had urged upon his colleagues in the Government of India 
the necessity of paying sufficient attention to the whole question, the 
whole question of establishing a Navy simultaneously with a merchant 
marine. In this country. Sir, we are all accustomed to the Government 
of India getting hold of one section of a complete scheme which suits 
them, leaving the other section untouched. Now that we have got the 
power to say how far these tactics will be tolerated, we are surely justified 
in opposing any method by which a- big burden is thrown on India without 
any corresponding advantage. 

With regard to the personnel of the Navy, as my Honourable friend 
has pointed out. the proportion of 33-1/3, which sounds very big when 
we talk in hundreds, reduces itself to a mere farce when it comes to the 
facts of the case. Three men are to be taken every year on each of the 
two sides of the Boyal Navy, the executive and the engineering. 33 per 
cent, of 8 comes to 1! We are. told that for the sake of this one man we 
should incur large expenditure, that we should undertake responsibilities 
we. know not how great. If, Sir, in this connection the Government were 
quite honest, the least thov could have done was to eorae forward with 
a proposal according to which at least all the new entrants into the Indian 
wi\ WCm1d havc been In< Bnns After all, it is only six men every year 
i am sure, now that the Government of India have wisely decided to 
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allow the men from the Indian Mercantile training ship “ J)uKerin ” to 
compete for these examinations, sufficient numbers will be available to 
allow of the necessary number being available every year. It has been 
stated to us—it really sounds very ridiculous that it should be so stated— 
that Indian gentlemen are not coming forward to join the Royal Indian 
Marine. May I know. Sir, what steps Government took to bring to the 
notice of the people of India that these careers were open to them? The 
Government of India has always been in touch with the “ Conway ” and 
Worcester ” authorities in England; but there are educational institu¬ 
tions in this country which could have given them engineers, if not execu¬ 
tive officers. We have got a few engineering colleges. Did Government 
get in touch with them? No. They did not do that. Did they ever, 
through their machinery, the district officers, inform people in this country 
that openings were available in the Royal Indian Marine? Naturally, Sir, 
in view of this indifference, it was impossible for the people of India on their 
own to find out what were the prospects of the shipping line and the allied 
naval line. Sir, this was brought out very prominently in the course of 
the various Committees appointed by the Government of India during the 
last few years after pressure began from the elected Members of the various 
Legislatures to find out the possibilities of Indian participation in Indian 
shipping. The one door, the one main door, one of the important doors, 
by which men are recruited for the Navy in England is the Mercantile 
Marine, and in this country unfortunately this door has remained closed 
'to the people of this country. So it is absurd on the pari of the Secretary 
of State and his Under-Secretary in the House of Commons to say that 
"Indian gentlemen of the required standing did not come forward. As 
a matter of fact, when Indian gentlemen tried to come forward, they found 
‘that in this country the British and foreign, non-Indian, companies that 
had got hold of the carnage of the coastal and overseas trade of the country 
did not allow Indians to act as apprentices on board their ships. Sir, in 
a ease where Indians are not allowed opportunities to work as merchant 
seamen, even as apprentices, let alone ship’s officers, how are they going 
to have the knowledge of what is before them in the Royal Indian Marine 
or in the Royal Navv 1 Wien a Resolution was moved in this Honourable 
House on the 12th of January J922 by Sir Sivoswamy Aiyer in connection 
with the Indian Mercantile Marine, my Honourable friend Mr. K. C. 
"Neogy quoting a report of a Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bengal gave the following quotation: 

. "The whole question (that is to say. the question of Indian apprentices on hoard the 
ships) centred in one point, viz., are the shipping companies willing to employ the 
Indians as apprentices? The Marine Superintendents of : 

(1) the British India Steam Navigation Company Limited, 

(2) the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company Limited, 

(3) tho Indian General Navigation Railway Company Limited, 

(4) the Rivers Steam Navigation Company Limited, 

were present and I asked them point blank if they were willing to take in Indian 
apprentices. All of them expressed their inability to do so, and their official reply 
runs os follows : 

'Jt is doubtful if tho shipping companies would find it’ 

—mark the words, Sir— 

‘either possible or expedient to employ Indians as mates while there are other 
Europeans on board with whom tbe°o Indians wonld have to associate’.” 
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The entire people of ■ this .country are untouchables from the point of 
view of the Europeans who are on board fhe British ship,—the British 
ship that has exploited the resources of this country for the last fifty years 
and more. The disgrace of it is so great. . • ■ • 

The Honourable Sir Georg© Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
w ays): May I ask the Honourable Member to give the date and the place 
where this official reply was given? 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: This was quoted by my Honourable 
friend Mr. Neogy in his speech on the 12th January, 1922, and this will 
be found at page 1544 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. II, 
Part II. This, Sir, is the case. I shall just finish the quotation, with 
your permission. : 

“I tried to ascertain the cause of this unwillingness and got my colleagues to admit 
that it was the question of prestige that stood in the way. My friends expressed 
their sympathy with the aspiration of our young ihen to adopt the sea lile, nut they 
could not see tlieir way to allow the Indian lads to mix on equal terms with the 
European lads who are already there as apprentices.” 

Sir, this was in 1922, at a time when public opinion in India had not 
begun to exert itself in connection with the development of Indian ship¬ 
ping. I am aware, Sir, that these very companies who behaved in such 
an anti-Indian, or shall I say, in such ardi-Imperial, manner, changed 
their outlook after the appointment of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee, These companies under pressure of public opinion later on gave 
an undertaking to the Mercantile Marine Committee that they would have 
no objection to entertaining Indians as apprentices, but the quotation that 
I have put before you will show to the House that this anti-Indian policy 
has been followed by the British shipping companies in this country right 
down to the year 1924. This being the case, and Indians having been 
debarred from working as officers and engineers on the skips, how is it 
possible for Indians to think of openings in the Royal Indian Marine? 
How eould they think of participating in a scheme of defence from which 
they were, if not theoretically, practically excluded? That is why I feel, 
Sir, that if the Government are very keen about this problem of an Indian 
Navy, let them come forward with a definite statement, at least as a 
sign of repentance for their inactivity in this matter in the past, that they 
are prepared to recruit all the men and all the new officers now and 
henceforward required for the Indian Nuvy from Indians and Indians 
alone. If this is done, we shall have in a fair measure an assurance that 
the Government of India are sincere in tlicfir proposal to have an Indian 
Navy. 

The other point to which, w r ith your permission, Sir, I should like to 
make a reference, is the seriousness with which the Labour Party in 
Parliament tried to tackle this problem. When- the Secretary of State 
in the House of Lords was talking very vaguely, and when the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India was talking equally vaguely in the House of 
Commons, it was the Labour Partv.—be if said to their credit, though 
they are at the moment discredited ('Laughter from the Official Benches)— 
who put up a strong opposition to the passage of this measure in the 
House of Commons. Tfc was stated, and quite rigbtlv too, that the Indian 
Legislature was the proper body to initiate this land of legislation, that 
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the Indian Legislature should have control over the Navy, that the Indians 
were the owners, that they were the people who should have control over 
the Navy and that they should decide where it was going to be used. 
Sir, I have tried to analyse the voting on the various motions that were 
jiut before the House in the House of Commons, and I find that on all 
the days the Labour Party show a strength of 120 to 130 in connection 
with voting on the main motion or on the amendments connected with 
it, while the Government strength was about 240. But this block of 120 
Labour Members, who were speaking not merely in the interests of India 
but from the Imperial point of view as well, found that their advice was 
not heeded. The Government in England relying upon their voting 
strength pushed this measure through. Now that it is attempted to seek 
the sanction of this House to this measure, let this House stipulate that 
it will not agree to an Indian Navy unless the personnel henceforward 
recruited is Indian, that simultaneous attempts will he made to carry out 
the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, that 
the Indian Navy will proceed hand in hand with the Indian Mercantile 
Marine, that the control of the Indian Navy will he vested in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, and that that Navy shall not be used for purposes of war 
outside Indian Waters without the sanction of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. If the Government are agreeable to these terms, I dare say, 
Sir, that they will have a less hostile House to meet on this motion. 

Mr. K. C. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I am one 
oi those vociferous men who have always claimed Indian rights 
over Indian revenues. I also agree with most of the observations 
made by my Honourable friend Mr. Shnnmukham Cbetly, but his per¬ 
suasive eloquence to-day have left me unconvinced. What is the present 
position in respect of the Navy to-dav ? That we as Indians are not 
eligible for admission into the Loyal Navy. This Bill seeks indirectly to 
remove that disability. (An Honourable Member : " No, no ”.) Are we 
going to. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Bi-itisb Navy'? 

Mr. K. C. Roy: I understand the highly technical position which my 
friend Mr. Jinnah proposes to take up. 

Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty: I may correct my friend and point 
out to him that, so far as the competency of Indians to enter the British 
Navy is concerned, this Bill does not change the existing law at all. 

Mr. K . C. Boy: But I may inform my Honourable friend that the 
Indian Navy is a part of the British Navy, the rank and position of officers 
are going to ho the same and identical in every respect, and the clause 
which figures so bndlv or rather which disfigures the Navy list will dis¬ 
appear in course of time. 

Then again, Sir, my friend Mr. Chettv has quoted chapter and verse 
from the Labour Members. The Labour Members have suddenly become 
favourites in this House. (Laughter from the Official Benches.) I wonder 
what the cause is. I shall not, however, trouble the House with quotations 
from the Labour Members, hut I sh'fil "ivo onlv one ouotation from an 
eminent man who was a Member of this House and who took a very great 
interest in the naval and military affairs of the Empire. This is no otlmr 
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Ilian my friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. Of Course, a man with his men¬ 
tality cannot be expected to give a very enthusiastic support to what, 
-after all, is not a very satisfactory Bill; but this is what Sir Sivaswamv 
Aiyer wrote: 

“The new measure does not propose to add to the expenditure hitherto incurred 
upon the Royal Indian Marine. The only important chango that will he effected is 
the training of the personnel for fighting purposes and the conversion of the service 
into a combatant one. The rank and file of the new Navy will mainly consist of 
Indians and the training of Indian lads for the new service has been already token 
in hand. Indians will not be ineligible”— 

—mark the words— 

“Indians will not be ineligible for appointment to naval commissions, and there will 
he no differentiation as regards the character of the commission.” 

Now, I ask Mr. Jinnah to pause and consider over these few words. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): When was that 
statement made? ' 

Mr. K. C. Roy: You may have a copy of the book. I am lending you 
a copy. That is the precise position I take up. This measure is throwing 
open to us a new door of advancement, and this we are asked to reject. 

( 

The second point I take up is that the Indian Navy, with the progressive 
development of self-government in this country, will he a great asset as 
a part of the Indian national defence. Are we going to reject it? We 
have talked ourselves hoarse over the question of a national military 
organization for India, and here is an opportunity for us, and we are 
asked to reject it. 

Then, Sir, there has been some confusion about the growth of this new 
policy. My friends Mr. Young and Mr. Shanmuldiam Chetty 
‘ have given us some sort of a history. But what is the historv 
of a new change? It can be found only in the history of the war. Sir, 
it is generally known that the Royal Indian Marine broke down during 
the course of the War and suggestions were made for its reconstruction. 
The Government at home and the Government in this country took a very 
serious view of this question and they decided to abandon the Indian 
Marine and to have, a Royal Indian Navy. They moved, I claim, in the 
right direction. Sir, I shall also give a small extract from the Mesopotamia 
Commission's Report which will illustrate my point: 

“It is enough here to say that its position is not considered satisfactory by its 
^present Director, nor by the late Secretary of State for India, Lord Crewe. The 
latter indeed informed us that he had been so impressed by the unsatisfactory position 
of the Marine Department that he had in contemplation changes in it when the War 
broke out.” 

The present proposal arose out of the Mesopotamia Commission’s Report. 
It was not a part of the Singapore Base; it was not a part of the policy 
of Imperial aggression. But it was a part of the reconstruction of Indian 
non-combatant forces into combatant forces with Indian personnel and 
Indian entry into the higher ranks. 

Then, Sir, three points have been urged by my friend Mr. Shnmnukham. 
v ic ■ y against the proposal. First, he says about finance. Of course. 
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I mean it will be financed out of the funds which were so long responsible 
for the financing of the Indian Marine. I fully understand that we have 
no control and I am one of those who claim that control, but that control 
will not be secured by rejecting the Bill. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Will it be 
secured by voting for the Bill? 

Mr. K. C. Soy: At least some advance will be made. But no advance 
- will.be made by rejecting the Bill. Not only will you not get the Indian 
Navy but you will be left with the Indian Marine in its present position. 

Then again, Sir, the second point is the constitutional point, to which 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty has referred at great length. I fully understand 
that the Governor General in Council does not enjoy the confidence of this 
House and I am sorry for that. But we cannot forget that there are three 
Indian gentlemen sitting as Members of the Governor General’s Council. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Does that make any difference? 

Mr. K. C. Roy: Some trust, a little trust, is also due to, them. 

Mr. K. Alimed: Why don’t you get yourself elected first? I know 
you will not get a single vote from any constituency in Bengal. 

Mr. K. C. Roy: But, Sir, I ask the House to pause one moment and 
consider what will be the effect of the rejection of this measure. As Mr. 
Shanmukham Chetty has very correctly pointed out, it is open to the 
Governor General to certify the measure. But why should he do it? 
If Indians are not admitted to the Royal Navy it will really please men 
who are in the Royal Navy to-day, in the same way as the exclusion of 
Indians from the Indian Army will please Army officers. 

Then, Sir, it will debar us from an honourable career; it will prevent 
us from organising a national military defence which we have so long 
desired. I hope, Sir, the House will consider the position that was taken 
up and support the motion for circulating the Bill if my Honourable friend 
Mr. Haji moves it. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I had no desire to participate in this debate. But 
when my Honourable friend Mr. Haji there spoke falteringly on behalf 
of Indian commerce and shipping, begging a little here and there, and when 
I heard my Honourable friend, Mr. K. C. Roy, whom I know to have taken 
some interest in Indian defence, I felt that there are times when credulity 
can go no further. There are some people here who believe too much in 
the Government, in whom some of us on this side have no faith at all. 
Sir, it has been shown to us that if we establish an Indian Navy there 
will be Tndianisaiion. We have heard enough of Indianisation, and those 
of us who will take part in the debates of the next few days veil talk of 
Indianisation and how even 7 promise given by the Government, has been 
broken; none of their promises have been kept and when in the name of 
Indianisation we arc asked to create an Indian Navy and not. an Indian 
Navy but a Royal Navy, well, that bait does not catch anyone on this 
side. 

Sir. I have every sympathy with my friend. Mr. Haii, when lie tackles 
British shipping and wnnts to oust British shipping. That is a different - 
case to asking us to circulate this Bill which will ensure the bondage o 
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Indians further and further. Well, there is talk of the amendment of the 
Indian Constitution. Well, if that Constitution is altered,^ , if Indian 
defence is controlled by Indians, then we will think of Indian defence. 
The Indian Army is -not under our control at present and this new 
bait of an Indian Navy that will force us into closer subjection is no 
attraction. My friend Mr. Boy says the money will come, the money will 
be paid by those who are already paying. Well, it is the tax-payers who 
are always paying. If there are 56 crores of rupees that are being spent on 
the Indian Army, we are not going to allow one farthing more to the 
Navy, to be spent on this so-called Boyal Indian Navy, from whose control 
Indians are deliberately excluded. They might take one Indian, just to 
dangle him, just as occasionally they put Indians on the staff of the 
Bailway Board to dangle before us. But so far they have not Indianised 
the Railway Board. That is not an exclusive department where Indians 
are to be excluded. It is a department controlled by this Assembly. Well, 
we have not yet succeeded in Indianising it. "We have not been able to 
put one Indian as a member of this Railway Commission. And to-day 
we are asked to give our sanction, to give our tacit sanction to this Boyal 
Indian Navy that will emasculate us further. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Young, did not tell us what will be the cost to the Indian nation in money 
if this Royal Indian Navy is created. My friend Mr. Boy fights shy of 
Labour Members of Parliament. The Labour Members in the House of 
Commons did us a kindness in defending our Indian national honour. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiver has voiced the sentiments of Indians times out of num¬ 
ber but the times are changed. Every day we are changing. As Pandit 
Motilal Nehru said: The sands of time are running out. S'o every day 
it is changing. There was a time when we wanted tacitly to give our 
consent to certain things but this House is unable to give any consent 
to anything by which the power of the bureaucracj' and the executive will 
be strengthened, so that the slight power even which is in the hands 
of the people of India should be taken away by the "executive and the 
Government of India and the British Government, and the Indian people 
be left powerless. On that ground alone, until we get our right of self- 
determination, I do not desire that there should be any Indian Navy, be 
it a Royal Navy or any Navy. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, my Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah (who had also stood up) will have the usual chance of 
pulling me to pieces afterwards. Sir, as one who has taken some pro¬ 
fessional ini crest in the question of defence, I yet feel a good deal of 
diffidence—much more diffidence than my Honourable non-official friends 
there—in debating on this question of naval defence for India. I would 
like io deal first with Mr. Chetty's speech which interested me considerably 
since he,brought forward certain logical arguments. He made great play 
with the fact that this House had not been given time to consider this 
question of an Indian Navy. It lias been on the anvil, as he must know, 
for some lime and the mere fact that the Indian Navy cannot come into 
exist nice until this Bill has been passed is surely enough safeguard in so 
far as (his House is concerned. I am quite satisfied on that point. IF 
vou fail Io pass Ibis Bill there is no Indian Navy. We are as we were. 
The position of the House. I am sure he will agree, is adequately safe- 
sriwmjed in that manner. I do no! for one moment suppose that the 
crcntiim of an Indian Navy is at the moment a vital question of India’s 
safetv and I cannot see what necessity there would be to certify the Bill 
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if the House refused it. He -went on to talk a good deal about who will 
officer the new Indian Navy. He made great pla 3 ' with the fact that this 
33 1/3 per cent, recruitment will only mean one officer. Even if he had 
said 100 per cent, it would only mean 3 officers. The number is not very 
great in either case. He also made great play with the fact that these 
would only be appointed if men of suitable qualifications were to be 
found. He did not mean to suggest appointing any officer to the Navy 
without suitable qualifications. 'He did not do that. He agrees that men 
who want to go into the Navy must be of suitable qualifications. He 
pointed out that nothing very much had been done to train Indians and to 
provide them with the necessary qualifications, and he quoted the present 
complexion of the Royal Indian Marine which he said was entirely British. 
I understand Indians can go into the Royal Indian Marine without any 
difficulty if they want to, but one of the difficulties that has to be got over 
is that men are not forthcoming at the moment and that our policy should 
•definitely be one of training 

' Lala Lajpat Rai: Suppose they are. 

Colonel J. ID. Crawford: Why have they not come forward? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Suppose they are forthcoming in future. Will you 
take them ? There is nothing in the Act. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I understand that men will be available . . 

An Honourable Member: One out of three. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Change your percentage. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: That is for Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): What have 
you got to say? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I am not averse to men entering if they have 
the necessary qualifications. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Necessary qualifications, according to your own point 
of view! 

Colonel J. X). Crawford: Now, Sir, the point that appears to me neces¬ 
sary for this tCousc to considei is ibis. Does India require anything in 
the nature of naval defence? Surely, with our five thousand miles of coast 
there is only one answer to that. It does need something in the nature 
of naval defence. When you get Swaraj what is going to be your posi¬ 
tion? You will still require your naval defence. 

Mr. B. Das: Ye will settle that. You need not trouble about it/ 

Colonel J. B. Crawford: You require your naval defence, and when¬ 
ever dial position occurs, sooner or Inter, you do not want to be in die 
position of then having to make a start regarding your nnval defence. 
It will be bar better to make a start now and to build up something which 
you can take over when self-government is given. That is the position. 
And what is the argument that this House lins time and again urged 
agaiust the Government on this question of defence? Thev have said. 

You cannot hand over the Government to m now because von have 
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emasculated us.” That is the constant cry and yet, when there is an- 
opportunity to hare training then there is the suggestion that it must- 
be refused. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: One in three. That is the training. 

Another Honourable Member: Give us control. 


Colonel J. D. Crawford: T am making an endeavour to put the case 
before the House in so far as I see it. It is perfectly plain to me that 
you will need naval defence. If is quite right that you should have naval 
defence, and that you should make a start. 

Mr. Sarabhai llemchand Haji: Will you insist upon adequate guaran¬ 
tees from the Government? 


Colonel J. D. Crawford: Mr Chetty raised the constitutional question- 
that we should not create a navy which does not come under this Legis¬ 
lature That, I admit, is a pei-fectlv logical argument. But it obviously 
is equally impracticable to have one section of the defence under this 
Legislature and another section of your defence not under this Legislature, 
and 1 understand that the position of certain parties in this' House has 
been that during the transitional stage they do not propose to take up the- 
question of defence or take over the question of defence. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Entirely wrong. 


Colonel J. D. Crawford: It has very often been stated in Resolutions 
that have been passed in this House. If you consider that an Indian 
Navy should be started it seems right that at this particular stage you 
should place it with the rest of the defence of India and eventually the 
time will come when you will have something upon which India can build 
her own defence when that position arises. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, my friend Colonel Crawford as usual had the 
good luck to precede me. Now, Sir, I listened to his speech and I wonder¬ 
ed whether he was speaking as the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State for India. He told us very frankly that he is not the Government 
of India. Wo knew it. He also told ns that it is not in his power to do 
anything. We knew it. But we want to Imow what is the Honourable 
Member’s position and has he very carefully considered this question? 
The question before the House is whether this Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee, and I understand that if this House gives the answer 
in the affirmative, we accept the principle of this Bill. Now. Sir, so far as 
this Bill is concerned, it confines itself purely to matters of a disciplinary 
chaiacter. But if it only stopped there, then the question would be very 
easy of solution. But it does not, and I will point out to my Honourable 
friend Colonel Crawford the grave implications of passing the Bill in the 
words of the Under Secretary of State for India—I will quote those 
words presently. The position is this. Lord Winterfon was attacked by 
some members of the House of Commons thus:—** You are passing this- 
Bill. If this Bill is enacted into law, the position will be that an Indian 
Navy will be- created, and that the entire burden of the maintenance and 
admimstration of that Indian Navy will be borne by the Indian tax-payer 
anti jet the Indian Legislature will have no voice in the control of the 
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Indian Navy, financial or otherwise. It will have only the privilege to 
pa> for it, the budget being non-voted. Further, that Indian Navv which 
you are creating can be utilised by the Admiralty m any part of the world, 
if the Governor General gives his consent, compelling India further 
to pay for it if both Houses of Parliament pass a vote to that effect. Now, 
vein rightly the Opposition in that Parliament said that this was a 
monstrous thing to do on the face of it. You are expressing your desire 
to help India. You want to create an Indian Navy. You want to give 
the people of India the opportunities to enter that Indian Navy as officers 
and yet you are allowing one vacancy as against two British. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: After seven years. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: And in return is this what you are offering to India 
while pretending to create an Indian Navy for the people of India? That 
was the position. Now I will quote the words of Lord Winterton. What 
did he say? He said, that is so. There is no doubt about it. It cannot 
be challenged that that is so. I will read his words now and 1 hope that 
my friend Colonel Crawford will follow it. This is what he said, 

Mr. K. Ahmed: He will never follow it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “Some one may ask ivliat opportunity will he given to the 
Legislature in India to deal with the Bill ”. 

—that is, the one before the Parliament— 

^ “The opportunity will he this. In the first place, this Bill cannot come into- 
effective operation in India without consequential legislation by the Assembly, and 
when that Bill is discussed by the Assembly, there will be full opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing the whole question of the Indian Navy.” 

I ask Colonel Crawford, I ask my European friends, and I ask the House, 
do you accept this position for India? That is the question you have to 
answer now and here. Do you accept this position; are you going to support 
the Governlment. The issue is not the Disciplinary Bill. The issue is 
this, do you accept the Bill which was before the Parliament, which I 
have described, and which has been enacted into law? That is the issue 
before you, and your vote to-day does not mean that you are merely deal¬ 
ing with the Discipline Bill, but you are going to give your sanction to the 
Bill which has become law. That is the question for you to decide. To 
my European friends I say; if you were in my place to-day, I am sure 
you would not accept that position, and I will tell you why. The only 
point in ifs favour was made out very clearly by my Honourable friend, 
klr. Iv. G. Roy, for whose understanding I have very great respect. He 
said, and very rightly said, that up to the present moment unfortunately, 
it was not possible—and I do not want to use any strong language because 
it does not serve any good purpose,—unfortunately it was not possible for 
any Indian to rise to the rank of an officer in His Majesty’s Navv. That 
was our misfortune up to the present moment. Says Mr. K. C. Rov, that 
misfortune, that disgrace, that humiliation, which has been inflicted upon 
India for all these roars, is going to be removed and you will at least get 
an opportunity of one Indian out of three, who may, in course of time, he 
admitted, and therefore this badge of disgrace will be removed from India. 
Yes. it is an advantage, but what is the price we have to pay for it, Sir,. 
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that is the issue this House has got to decide? Now, I will read what 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer said. Ir. is not quite fair to pick out one passage 
and say, here is the advantage. No doubt one Indian may rise to the 
rank of an officer in the Navy, and I am not disputing that. But for that 
advantage are you going to give your consent to the Bill which has been 
passed into an Act by the Parliament and which lays down disadvantages 
of a vital character which I have described? That is the question you 
have to decide. What does Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer say? He says: 

“The illiberal spirit of the legislation is responsible for the scanty enthusiasm which 
it has evoked in the country ” 

—that is, this Bill— 

c . .. 

“The creation of an Indian Navy even of limited dimensions-.which can be supported 
by, Indian finances and is necessary and sufficient in view of India’s membership'of the 
British Emphe is an arduous and costly process requiring -the co-operation of many 
factors, and the sooner a start is made in a liberal, sympathetic and trustful spirit, the 
better will it he for the Empire and for India.” 

i 

Now, I ask my Honourable friend, Mr. K, 0. Boy, is this measure started 
in a liberal, sympathetic and trustful spirit? 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: I never said it is, but Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer never 
objected to tbe Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I ask Mr. Boy not to follow Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
blindly. Will you not exercise your own judgment? And let me tell the 
House that I have got as great a respect for the intellect, capacity, and judg¬ 
ment of my Honourable friend Mr. Boy, as I have for Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer. Cannot you exercise your own judgment, and I say to this House, 
if I have to wait, if I have to lose what I consider is the inherent right 
of the people of India to be admitted to tbe rank of officers in the navy— 
if that is going to be denied to me as it has been denied up till now, and 
if I have to wait for it until I get it in a decent manner under decent 
conditions, it is better to reject this Bill than accept the present position. 

T therefore ask the House to say without any hesitation, " Let Parlia¬ 
ment reconsider the position and when a really proper measure is offered 
to us in that spirit .of trustfulness and co-operation then this House will 
accept it. 

Mr. K. C. Roy. On a point of order, Sir. May I ask your ruling whe¬ 
ther I shall be in order if I move the circulation of the Bill? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member had had an opportunity and 
he missed it. ^ 

The question I have to put is ... . 

(At this stage Diwan Chaman Lall rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to speak? 

Diwan Chaman Lall: Yes. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member did not rise in his seat The 
House stands adjourned till 2-30 p.m. 

vPlnJv G AssemU y adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
IMr. President in the Chair. 


Diwan ^Chaman Lall : Sir, after the speech delivered by my friend 
Mr. Shanmukbam Chetty I consider there is very little to be said on this 
side of the House; but since the debate has gone on, certain arguments 
have been adduced, particularly by my friend Mr. K. C. Iloj and by 
Colonel Crawford, which I think should be met. The position, as I visualize 
it is this: Constitutionally ’none of us here representing the people can 
support the position as it is placed before us by the Government- The 
•constitutional position is merely this—that in pursuance of a desire on the 
part of Great Britain to have an adjunct to the British Navy in Indian 
waters, the Government have gone over the heads of the Legislative 
Assembly and the people of India -arid brought 'in a proposition in the Houses 
of Parliament and they want us now to support that proposition by our 
votes. I consider that that is not only an insult to the people of India but 
it is a constitutional issue which we have to face and we, by supporting it, 
would be robbing ourselves of the right of our own self-determination in this 
matter which, is of vital importance to this country. A great deal has bqen 
said by mV friend Mr. (Shanmukham Chetty, in regard to the conti-ol of the 
Indian Navy, not by the Legislative Assembly or by the representatives of 
the people but by the Governor General in Council who would be acting 
under the dictates and the mandate of the British Government. I would 
like to remind the House of the actual position in regard to Indian defence. 
1 understand that in the year 1921 a Besolution was moved in this House 
and supported by no less a person than the Army Secretary of the day, Sir 
Godfrey Pell, in which it was definitely declared that except in the case 
of an extreme emergency the Indian forces of defence will not be utilised 
except for the purpose of Indian defence. I would like to remind Honour¬ 
able Members opposite of the terms of that Resolution. It was said tlui* : 

“tile Army in India shall not as a rule be employed for service outside the external 
frontiers of India except for purely defensive purposes and the employment of troops 
-on garrison duties overseas with the consent of the Government of India.” 

I want to ask the Honourable Members opposite: Was that not a definite 
promise given on the floor of this House to the representatives of the 
people that the defence force of India would not be employed for any 
purposes barring the purposes of defence of India except in the case of xerv 
grave emergencies, and how is it that Lord Winterton now comes foiward 
in the House of Commons and propounds a proposition in direct contradic-’ 
tion to the Besolution that was passed by the Assembly in the year 1921? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I would answer it now, Sir. The answer is that the 
Besolution of 1921, though applicable only to the Army, has been applied 
to the new Indian Nnyy by the Act that was passed at home, which 
contains the very words that he has now quoted—that except in case of 
verv grave emergency the Indian Navv cannot be employed hr the British 
Government, that is to snv employed for purposes other than local defence, 
except with the previous consent of the Governor General in Council. The 
•words are there. 

Diwan Chaman Dali: The position here is this. Here we arc being 
asked to place the Navy that you are going to create in Tndia at the. disposal 
of His Majesty’s Government in case of emergency. That is what vou are 
•suggesting. 

c 2 
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Mr. G. M. Young: With the previous consent of the Governor General 
in Council- 

Biwan Chaman Ball: I submit that-the wording is not the same. If* 
the Honourable Member will look at the wording of the 1921 Resolution 
and the wording at present employed in regard to this Bill he will see that 
the wording is not the same. Here we have a definite assurance that the 
force will not be used outside India except in very grave emergencies. I 
would like to know from the Honourable Member whether these very words 
are used in this case. I challenge the Honourable Member to say whether 
these very words have been used in the Navy Bill. 

Mr. G. M. Young: The words used are: 

“If the Governor General declares that a state of emergency exists which justifies - 
such action, the Governor General in Council may " i 

and so on. 

Diwan Chaman Ball: Here we have the words “very grave emergency’’. 

I admit that the distinction is very fine, but what my Honourable friend 
fails to realise is the question as to who is going to be the arbiter to deeide- 
what is a grave emergency and what is not. I submit that by the 1921 
Resolution we have forced the Government to place this matter in the- 
hands of the representatives of the people. They must'have a voice in 
determining whether there is a grave emergency or 'not. The representa¬ 
tives of the people passed the Resolution and it is for them to consider 
what is and what is not a very grave emergency. In the present Bill we 
are discussing you are placing the right in 'the hands of the Governor 
General in Council. That is my reading of the situation and if it is a- 
correct reading of the situation I declare that you have departed from what 
you said in 1921. Then you come down to the Imperial Conferences of 1923 
and 1926. What is the essence of the Resolutions passed? That the naval 
forces of each Dominion will be used for local purposes; and I have from 
Lord Winterton himself a corroboration of what I am saying. He said in 
his speech in the House of Commons that the policy declared in the- 
announcement followed the recommendations of the Imperial Conferences 
of 1923 and 1926 which were to the effect “that the primaiy responsibility 
rests on each part of the Empire for its own local defence”, but there is 
no primary responsibility placed upon any part of the Empire for the 
defence of the Empire as such. Their responsibility is for their own local 
defence. You have gone beyond that. You are going on to the position 
that we are not only responsible for our own local defence but that when¬ 
ever called upon we shall place our forces at the disposal of the British 
Government {An Honourable Member: “Subject to the decision of the 
Governor General in Council.”) Yes, but my friend Mr. Chettv has already 
given a replv to that—that the Governor General in Council is a subordinate 
branch of the British Government. Whatever the British Government 
dictates in matters of world-wide concern, the Governor General in Council 
will not have the slightest'hesitation in carrying out the dictates of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Then, Sir, there is a very important matter which was raised by my 
friend Mr. Shanmukhamr Chettv. Here we are creating a Navy or rather 
a Naw is being created for us or being forced upon us. Eor what puroose? 

It has been said in the House of Commons during the course of the debate 
that it is the desire of the British Government to supplement its Naval 
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forces by the creation of a Navy in Indian waters. That is a charge that 
lias been levelled but not answered by any representative of His Majesty's 
Government on the floor of the House. Mr. Lansbury said that it is the 
desire of the British Government to create a Navy for the purpose of the 
defence of the Pacific. They want a Navy in the Pacific. It is alleged, 
I do not know with what truth and it is for the Honourable Member to 
tell us, that the creation of this Indian Navy in such a tremendous hurry 
v'as in pursuance of the policy which the British Government have of 
safeguarding the Empire at various strategic points. For instance there 
is the Singapore base. Is it or is it not a fact that the creation of an Indian 
Navy is part and parcel of a scheme for the defence of the whole of the 

East by the British Government for the protection of what it calls the 

British Empire? Is that not so?. The charge has been levelled and no 
reply has been given- - , 

Now who is going to pay for the Navy that is going to be thrust upon 

us? It has been stated that India will have to pay for it, that at the 

present moment we 1 ctre paying about 41 to 46 lakhs for the Royal Indian, 
Marine. I do not know the correct figure. 

Mr. G-. M. Young: The figure is considerably higher than that. 

‘Diwan Chaman Ball: Let me put it at 50 or 00 lakhs. In the House 
of Commons the figure of 46 lakhs was given. It has also been stated that 
for the purpose of the creation‘of this Navy we shall have to pay an extra 
sum of 10 lakhs. Now, I want Honourable Members to remember that the 
60 or 70 lakhs that we shall be paying for the creation of the Royal Indian 
Navy is going to come out of the pockets of the Indian tax-payer, but that 
Ihe Indian tax-payer will not. have any voice whatsoever in the expenditure 
of this large sum of money, this sum of money which reckoned by the 
average Indian earning capacity amounts to the yearly earnings of nearly 
16 lakhs of India. And we are being asked, asked'by Honourable Members 
opposite, to agree to this proposition, that we should pay out this money 
and have no control over it. I ask my Honourable friend Mr. Iv. C. Roy, 
when he talks j about humiliation, - is it not a greater humiliation that we 
should be called upon to pay even a single penny without having any voice 
in the expenditure of it? Is that not a greater humiliation? jWe are being 
treated as slaves, as if we had no voice whatsoever in the determination 
of the constitution of our own forces., Here is money being taken out by 
force by Great Britain from the Indian tax-payer and we have no voice in 
the matter. I ask, is this or is this not a humiliation greater lhan the 
humiliation he was objecting,to? Then, too, we are being asked to create 
a navy which will not be on the same basis of equality as the Dominion 
navies. Is not that also a great humiliation? And what is it we get in 
return for it? The opportunity in year’s, to come when we can get qualified 
Indians, of having one Indian as a naval officer after he has received the 
necessary training- And what do we give? We plnce our naval forces 
at the beck and call of His Majesty’s Government; we give money out 
of the Indian purse and we have no control over that. I consider it is a 
greater humiliation to us to agree to the principle of this Bill than the 
humiliation that my learned friend was objecting to. 

Now, Sir, we have reasons given in the House of Commons in regard 
to the justification of the imposition of this navy upon India. We hnve 
'the noble Lord Winterton very ignobly misleading the House. I want to 
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refer for a moment to what he says m regard to the control of the Assembly 
in this matter. He said: 

“Somo one may ask, what opportunity will bo given to the Legislature in India 
to deal with the Bill The oppoitunity will be this. In the first place this Bill cannot 
conic into effective operation m India without consequential legislation by the Assembly, 
and when that Bill is discussed by the Assembly there will be full oppoitunity of 
discussing the whole question of the Indian Navy. In addition this new Indian 
Navy will be in exactly the same position m relation to the Assembly as the Indian 
Army is at present. While I believe it is true that it is not possible under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act for the Assembly to discuss any actual items dealing with military 
expenditure in the Budget ...” 

Not to discuss. This is the extraordinary ignorance displayed by the noble 
Lord. He is supposed to be the Under Secretary of State ior India and he 
does not even linow whether we have the right or not to discuss items in 
the Budget Of course we have the right to discuss them, but we have no 
right to vote upon many items. (An Honourable Member. “We hive not 
the l-ight to discuss.'') I think my Honourable friend is wrong. It has 
been iuled that we have the' right to, discuss but jhave no right to vote oti 
certain items of military expenditure!' (Hear, hear.) This is what Lord 
Winterton says: 

“They can discuss and reject or. accept the whole Budget of which these items are- 
a part.” " ( ( 

I say it is an utter falsehood for the noble Earl to have uttered on the floor of 
the House. He knoyre, .or he'ought to Irtfow, that wet have no right what¬ 
soever to throw out the military Budget because'it is a non-votable subject. 
Now he was supported in what he said by'another great friend of-India, 
Mr. Ifilcher, who was once a Member of this Legislative Assembly and 
who has become famous in Indian politics because of'certain statements he 
made. Now what does Mr- Pilcher say ? He is trying to throw light on 
the constitutional position in regard to the Legislative Assembly and the 
military Budget. He says: < - t f 

r i 

“The Assembly is in entire control until a given moment when an emergency arises. 
That is a much better position so far as the Assembly is concerned than the’position 
in regard to the Army,’ ' > v - r< i r 

He savs further: , 

“This Bill however goes almost to the extent of making the Assembly the absolute 
arbiter in this matter It is given complete contiol! ovCr the whole personnel of the 
Indian Navy ” r 

He lias actually misled the House and suggested, that we would be in 
a much better position in regard to the Navy than in regard to the Army 
and that we would have a greater control over the navy than the Army; 
whereas the position remains absolutely the same. And I challenge my 
Honourable friend the Armv Secretary to get up and support Mr. Pilcher, 
that great pillar of Anglo-Indian society Not only this, but Mr. Pilcher's 
statement that the Assembly would be the absolute arbiter in this mantel 
is an astounding untruth. 

Now, Sir, it is with arguments of this nature that tliev were able to 
go to the House of Commons and mislead the Members of the House of 
Commons and,get the support they did get in regard to this Bill. I say 

iat the constitutional position, the military position, -and the financial- 
posi ion are so "overwhelmingly unfavourable to any proposition of this 
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nature being’ accepted by us that no Indian with any seli-respect would 
be a party to the proposition before the House. Aud why would we not 
be parties to the acceptance of this Bill? Bor the simple reason that 
we would be stultifying ourselves if this Boyal Indian Navy were to be 
instituted. Why did not the noble Earl in the House of Commons wait 
until the reformed constitution was going to be considered? Why did 
he not make this part and parcel of the scheme for the future governance 
of India, and why did he take this step in such a hurry in the year 1927 ? 
I would like a reply to that from the Honourable Member. There are 
some of us who are convinced that Great Britain is veering towards a great 
war. We are confirmed in that suspicion by no less a person than His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief; and the suspicion has naturally arisen 
in our minds as to whether this is not part and parcel of the scheme which 
Great Britain has formed for the reorganization of the military and naval 
defence of the British Empire. But if that is being done, I submit it 
is not for us to pay for it. I consider it utterly dishonest on the part 
of British politicians to ask India to pay not only for the defence of the 
British Empire but to pay for The naval defence of India. After all it 
has been urged that the' Indian Navi* will'probably never be utilized for 
combatant purposes. 1 Tliat bas actually been 1 said and I can quote 
chapter and verse for it. r 'But nevertheless there are duties to'be per- 
formed which are being performed in the ^Persian Gulf,.,for instance. There 
are'other policing 'and coastguarding duties Of a like nature. But those 
are th'e concern of British statesmen. It is' their responsibility,’ not ours. 
Why'ask India, poverty stricken India. to take it on her shoulders?’! sub¬ 
mit that what we will get—I appeal to my Honourable friend Mr. Boy— 
what we will get will be a mercenary navy, a navy paid for by us but 
over which we have no control; a navy -which is going to be utilized against 
us, just as the Army is some times used against us, and against Eastern 
nations fighting for their freedom; a navy which might be put to any 
improper use which Great Britain may have in view. Are we going to 
be parties to this proposition? My friend Colonel Crawford said, ‘‘Do 
you wont a navy?”. Of couree we want a nayv, but we do not want 
a navy under these conditions. We will not have a navy at any price 
except our own price, and our price is, place the navy under the control 
of the Legislative Assembly; let that navy be controlled by the 
Legislative Assembly; let the finances of that navy be controlled by 
the representatives of the people. We are quite willing to have a navy 
on those lines. We are not going to be parties to the imposition of a Boyal 
Indian Navy upon us by the fiat eithet of Lord Birkenhead or Earl Winter- 
ton. If they have their own plans let them work out their plans. It 
has been alleged in the House of Commons that because Great Britain 
could not under, present circumstances ask the Admiralty to increase her 
naval forces they are going about getting this jn a left-handed manner. 
They want India to support their plans in recard to an' increase in naval 
armaments by giving India an Indian-Nnvv. But is it an Indian Navy? 
I ask that again. It is neither Indian nor a navy. What we are getting 
now is merely a police' force for the purpose of policing the waters of the 
Eastern Seas, and it will be used noi for purposes beneficial io us. but for 
purposes which are going to be exceedingly useful to Great Britain in an 
emergency. I submit, in these circumstances it would not onK be a tre¬ 
mendous-humiliation to us to agree to the .imposition of the' burden of a 
navy upon the Indian'tax-payer, but it would be contrary to the policy 
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of peace and good will that India stands for to-day in regard to Eastern 
nations. 

I have only one quotation to make. Sir. It was stated in the House of 
Commons that Lord Winterton considered that India was in favour, Indian 
public opinion was in favour of the creation of an Indian Navy. I say em¬ 
phatically that Indian opinion, as far as it has expressed itself, is not in 
favour of the creation of an Indian Navy under these circumstances. It 
is not. I say it definitely and deliberately, it is not. One newspaper said: 

i 

“We were overjoyed at the prospect in India of having a full-fledged Navy in 
A. D. 2526 by which time it is hoped naval warfare will have become obsolete owing 
to the greater vogue and efficiency of aeiial warfare and navies will have become 
objects of curiosity fit to be kept in aquatic museums.” 

That is the type of navy, that India is going to get. 33 per cent., one- 
third, no doubt one in three is going to be qualifiedwe Lave seen how 
many 3 -ears it is going to take to Indianize completely the Navy under 
this scheme. ( Are 3 7 ou meaning seriousty to deal with India and the 
promise of Indian self-government and Indian defence, or are you merely 
intending to play with the Indian people and go on creating these little toys 
for them in order that tliej 7 should go on suiting ypur purpose? , Is this your 
purpose, and not the' good of India ? I submit that in these ch-cumstances 
it would he the greatest humiliation for any Indian to be seen voting for 
this measure which is so obviously and openly humiliating to the people 
of India.- ‘ ' . 1 1 , 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I wish to ask the indulgence of the House only for a few 
minutes. I consider that the motion before the House has been discussed from 
the non-official Benches veiy exhaustively and, if I ma 3 7 sa \ 7 so, also very 
ably. I however wish,' Sir, to deal more fully with ohe aspect which 
I think deserves very full consideration at the hands of Members who 
will be voting on this shortly. Even my friend, Mr. K; C. Bo\ 7 , if I recollect 
it rightly, has dux'ing the last several \ T earg been agitating for more power 
for the Assembly f as far as the military Budget is concerned, and if I am 
not misinterpreting an 3 r of his speeches in the past I believe be has pressed 
for greater power for this Assembly over the military Budget The addi¬ 
tion of a Navy to the. paraphernalia of Indian defence adds one more 
non-votable item, and I venture to ask Mr. K. C. B 03 7 himself whether he can 
reconcile this with the views which he has expressed in the past. I do 
not wish m 3 T self, Sir, to stipulate for Indianization or for any particular 
condition. I believe that every country ought to have'its own resources 
for purposes of defence ancl'protection, and to that end I welcome an 
Indian Navy any dax 7 . I would not grudge any reasonable amount which 
max' be required for the purpose of keeping that Navy np to the point of 
efficiency comparable with the best nations in the world. But I do feel, 
Sir, very strongly that it is more than due to this House and to the 
country that not a pie more shall be agreed to b } 7 this House in any form 
which may make such expenditure non-votable b}’ us. Our effoid, Sir, 
all along has been ever since 1921 to reduce the non-votable heads of 
expenditure, and under anj 7 excuse or -with any temptation to say that 
that will add to the list of non-votable items strikes me as being extra¬ 
ordinarily queer for any non-official member. I feel that it is not 
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at all a question of our not wishing to have a navy. All that we say is 
-that we must be masters of it, and as far as the expenditure on it is con¬ 
cerned, we should be able to have an effective voice I heard, Sir, last 
week a good deal from the opposite Benches which are the latest recruits 
to the Swarajist Party of India. The Honourable the Leader of the House 
and Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra both claimed that they were better 
Swarajists than my friends here. (Cheers from the Official Benches.) (An 
Honourable Member of the Congress Party: “They are the rivals of the 
Swarajists ’’) I heard. Sir, a good deal last week, from those Benches 
regarding the necessity of trusting Government and co-operation by us 
with Government. May I ask, Sir, whether it is not deliberate mistrust 
of the Assembly and of the non-official side that Government wish to put 
the Navy outside our reach and say, “Consider this Bill in all seriousness”? 
As oue who is prepared to spend any amount that may be rightly consi¬ 
dered necessary either on the Army or s on the Navy or on the Air Force, 
T say that we cannot be parties to anything which will entail this expendi¬ 
ture if that is to.be without, our vote. , Mr- K. C. Boy quoted Irons Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer. Nobody in this House who has seen Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer’s 'work dining the first two Sessions of the Assembly could ’doubt 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s great anxiety and solicitude for India’s advance in 
matters military or naval.' But even there I wish to point out to- my 
friend, Mr. It. C. Boy) that Sir Sivaswamy said—I do not know whether 
he made it a condition ,or not—that this new measure does mot propose to 
add to the present expenditure on the Navy. Mav I ask Mr. It. C. Bov 
if he has had any guarantee from the Army Department that the expendi¬ 
ture on, the Indian Navy which t is to be now .created with our sanction 
will be restricted ,to what is being spent at present on the Royal Indian 
Marine, and, if not, what precaution has Mr. K C. Boy taken to see 
that the necessary condition which Sir Sivaswamy Aiver mentions will be 
observed? What guarantee,is there, Sir, that wntliin the next five or seven 
years two crores of rupees will not be spent on the, Indian Navy? And if 
Mr. K C. Roy’s reply is—I see he> smiles, but he might as w-cll reply, I 

will give way .to hirm-p-that of, course there is no guarantee, about it, may 

T ask Mr. R. C. Roy how he justifies his vote’on this score? Sir, the mili¬ 
tary expenditure of India, which Lord iMestou .estimated at 45 crores for 
the past war period—and he made that estimate in about the year 1918— 
has stood, even in spite of the Retrenchment Committee, Sir, at 57 crores 
What are we able ,to,do here? -We wail, .and w^eep and criticise and are 
called people who can .only put forward destructive criticism. Does 
this House wish to further put Itself avoidably and -deliberately in that 
position, in that most unenviable of positions? Is there any Indian who 
can say that he will not ensure the position for the future if he possibly 

can? I say that this is the opportunity, and although it may mean that the 

Navy may not be available to us for the next few r years—and with the 
mentality of the British Government as at present unfortunately it 
tlweatens to be that—although it may mean even that, India must most res¬ 
pectfully say, “We cannot avail ourselves of this very tempting offer 
because we do not know where it will lend us to.” 

(Some Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. K. C. Roy: On a point of personal explanation, Sir, . . . 

Mr. President: Munsbi Iswar Snrnn. - 
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Munshi Iswar Saran (Lucknow Division : Non-Muhammadan Dural): 
Sir, the' ingratitude of the extremists is disheartening, their unreasonable¬ 
ness is distressing. Here is a Navy Bilk which has been brought into- 
being for the benefit of India, and here are these Indian patriots who are 
raising all kinds of objections. They talk of the systems prevailing in - 
. Canada and Australia, while thev forget that in India- we 

3 p \r 9 v o 

have Hindus and Muhammadans, we have social customs which,- 
are abominable, we have untouchables, and everything else which has 
been described by our good friend'Miss Mayo. All these they forget, 
and they also forget that the English are our trustees—rand they mean 
to remain our trustees out of sheer generosity for all time to come—and' 
they''are creating a Navy solely for our good and they advance all sorts; 
of objections. Sir, the situation i£- really distressing. ; . 

To be serious, Sir, (Laughter) Colonel Crawford' has asked us: “You- 
have been crying for a Navy,' jam have 'been pleading, that .'you have been- 
emasculated; and when a chance‘is offered to yob, you refuse''; to’-take‘it.”' 
Quite right-: 'We Should be*, guilty of the greatest disloyalty ,to our country 
if-we refused to take a real chance if it was offered! But I wish to tell 
my Honourable friend Colonel Crawford ’ and others of'. his .way, of think¬ 
ing that'we ' are'not'children; We' make a' : distinction 'between.,a genuine- 
offer and an insincere offer* or an offer which would not be'beneficial! 

Lieut.’-Colonel H. A. J-. GicLney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians): \Vhere-- 

is your 1 telescope T' ' ‘ ' - ■ ' - r ‘/' f / , 

Munshi Iswar Saran: My telescope is here (pointing_to his head). . My 
friend Has not got it. '' NoW they‘say one'Indian'boy 'will ,be taken every: 
year.-And- mind' you. Sir., there is tile''proviso "to!’come'! “Provided'that- 
a-suitable candidate is forthcoming’'’/' Sir/-if the ''situation;.weTe, not so* 
serious, this proviso wOuld be 1 'comic/' ’"When Wl’!y6U 'get rid of this 
suspicion ’of our capacity'?" Let me remind' the House' of one instance. 
When there was a! talk' about taking Indians m the Executive Council Of' 
the - Viceroy, those' of-Us who 'afe'hot vefy'young, f wi)l r 'rdmernber the' great 
hue andt cry: that’ was : 'raised in'’certain;'quarters. /It .was said/ “ Oh,/the- 
Government'would go' to’ piece'sthfesh people would not.be able r jto keep- 
secrets; there' ! could ! not - be f ' Co-operation ’’/and all the "rest. of it/ ' What/ 
is the result to-day ? ^-Instead ' of 1 bn'e,; we have three ' Indians on the- 
Executive Council; "and I'venture''to think, Sir! that’their English collea¬ 
gues instead" of'being-weakened have beeft strengthened fat least by the 
three gentlemen'who 1 Iiave r the’honour “of; occupying Seats in the Execu¬ 
tive Council at the’present mordent:' '' /•**’" * f ‘ ““ ■"//' ' //// 

. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub,.(Bohilkund and -Kiiraaon Divisions: • Muham¬ 
madan Dural): Are they also Indians at heart? / ■ . 

Munshi Iswar. .Saran: j They are very much Indian in looks. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: And'looks alone? » 

/Lieut.-Colonel K. A. J. Gidney: They gave their votes. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: I wish‘to say very clearly that it is not my 

characterisation, but the characterisation 1 of -a Member. of the House of 

Commons that in the face of all the facts which he found be. deliberately 
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came to the opinion that it was alL nonsense to call this an Indian Navy. 
L submit. Sir, that the Honourable Member of the House of Commons 
spoke perfectly correctly. Here you have got a Navy officered by Eng¬ 
lishmen; the cost to be paid by us; the Navy to be ordered about not by 
the people who pay or by their representatives but by somebody else. 
Would you call this Navy “ Indian ”? I ask the House this question in 
all seriousness. The Under-Secretary of State said that it would be wrong, 
and this is what Colonel Crawford also said—I do not know whether he 
took his inspiration from Earl Winter ton-—but be that as it may—to have 
£>two different systems, one for the Army and the other for the Navy. He 
said there would be a great anomaly if you had one system of rules 
governing the Army and another system of rules governing the Navy. It 
appears as if we gave our consent to the existing arrangement about the 
Ai’iny. The Under-Secretary of State 1 said :" 

'-Tf this House 1 ancl another place and the Indian Legislative Assembly have accepted 
as a matter of course the'existing position in regard to the Indian Army, \vhich is 
a much larger, fpree,than ,the Indian'Navy is ever likely>to : be/ it seems rather absurd 
to ask thi^ House to make an alteration in the case of the Navy.” 

Now, my very respectful submission is—Earl 'Winterton is a very great 
man; I wish to speak with very great respect—-that he would have been 
perfectly^ -right; ; if 'he ‘ had 'dropp’e'd the ‘ ‘Legislative' Assembly “ out' of this 
sentence. ' ’ Wc did not accept the existing position about the Army, and 
we will not accept it'. But if we'cannot help it, we are not to blame. All 
the-m'oney that' you spehd over the' Army, practically the whole of it, 
is non-votable. We may talk, we in ay discuss, we may do whatever we 
like, but there is'not thp ghost of a chance of our being able to eu,t even 
a pie out of 'this non-votable item. Apart from that, the personnel and 
everything else connected with the Army does not depend on the Legislative 
Assembly, but depends on some extraneous authority. T submit, Sir, (hat 
two wrongs do not-'make a right. If the arrangement about the Army is 
unsatisfactory, I submit that' is no reason why the arrangement about the 
Navy should be unsatisfactory as well. Let there be no mistake in any 
part of the House. - We, the Indian Members of the Assembly; do most 
certainly want a navy. We want a navy, so that we may'be able to 
take up the naval, defence of our country. We want to pay for our nayv. 
We do not want 'anybody else tb come and share our liability'in this matter. 
We want our navy to he officered by our own people and we say that if 
need arises; as it may well arise, you may come arid ask ns for the use 
of our navy such’as it might be, and it will be for us to decide whether we 
shall,plqcepur navy at your, disposal-or'not 1 . I 1 do venture'to think,' Sir, that 
if matters go on smoothly-, Indians will alwaj-s be ready to help when help 
is sought; but, Sir, there is‘a world of difference betweeri asking for help 
and taking your resources without having the courtesy even’bf asking yiy 
for it.' 

Sir, it may be said, “Oh, it is a very small navy”. I quite agree at 
present it is a very small navy. But I am reminded of what I read in a 
speech' delivered in the House of Commons. - One of the members talking 
about the Indian -Navy Bill said it was just like an unexpected 'and perhaps 
undesived baby which was born and the young mother when she was 
perhaps taken to task for it said “Oh, it is such a little thing.” The mother 
forgot' that the baby would grow. And this Honourable Member in the 
House of Commons said it was forgotten that this Indian Navy would grow 
in time and would not remain as it was to-dny;" Our expend ii ore' 071 it may 
not be very much at present, hut there is nothing to prevent its growing. 
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and grow it must, if the Indian Navy is going really to be effective. Sir, 
the whole policy, if I may say so without causing offence to anybody, fills 
us really with despair. There is the Report of the Skeen Committee. It is 
hanging fire. Now, here comes the Indian Navy Bill. The Indian Navy 
Bill has been passed in the House of Commons without our having been 
consulted about it. I happened to be in England at the time and I had 
a talk with some of the Members who took a very prominent parkin the 
discussion and they all shared the objections which we are now talcing the 
liberty of advancing on the floor of this House. All these various things 
seem to be parts of one policy which is being pursued, and the result of 
which is that Indians will not be made fit to defend themselves either on 
land or water as quickly as they desire. 

Sir, if I had said what the present Home Secretary of the Conservative 
Government has. said there would have been much criticism that I was 
violent or that I was an irresponsible man. This is what he has said: 

“Let us be frank. Let us clear our minds of cant. We are not in India for the 
love of Indians, but we are in India, for what we can make out of 1 it.” 

(Hear, hear from the Congress Benches.) That seems to.be quite clear, and 
I say so with great respect, that seems to me to be the policy underlying 
the whole business. It is very difficult to divine what is in the minds of the 
high and the mighty who are responsible for the policy which they are pursu¬ 
ing at the present moment, but they must really forgive us if, from the 
facts which we see and which we cannot ignore, we come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Home Secretary was honest, though perhaps he was more 
courageous than discreet. 

Lisufc.-Colcnel H. A. J. Gidvey: Sir, I have very few remarks to make on 
this subject. I have listened very attentively to the various speeches made 
on the other side, and it seems to me that this House has expressed itself 
in no uncertain terms against this gift of a navy to''India.' Parliament has 
decided that a navy is needed' and Parliament in offering it to India has 
passed the Act we are to-day discussing and the opposite-side of the House 
refuses to accept it. > Various reasons have 'been adduced—the only one I 
have not heard to-day is that of my friend Mr. Banga’ Iyer’s inkpot's to 
di'ive away this naval gift. (Laughter.) But, Sir,'the matter seems to me 
to be a most contentious one and is'one which certainly requires a great 
deal of consideration and .thought, particularly after what the opposite 
Benches have’said. Personally, I think the rime offered by Government in! 
which to consider this very important measure has been very short indeed. 
I also consider that the percentage of recruitment, namely, one Indian 
out of every three appointments, i.e., 33J per‘cent, is so small as to be 
hardly worth considering- Then one can imagine the wrangle and con¬ 
fusion when the communal question will be introduced in this matter, l ou 
will then have a Hindu selected one year, a Muhammadan the next' yenr 
and I shall 'claim an Anglo-Indian in the third yenr. (An Honourable 
Member: “What about the depressed classes?'') Now, at this rate when 
will India be able to get her Navy. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Dural): Dotation perhaps is no crime. (Laughter.) 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. (Sidney: I know, but notation is : I ask, Sir, when 
•would India gel a navy at this rate? Here we have a measure of defence 
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in which the Legislature desires to plaj an important part. I consider, 
that the Legislature has every right to demand that its voice be heard in 
this matter, because, after all, if self-government is ultimately to be given 
to India, self-defence, the naval defence of India, must naturally' be in 
the power and control of the Legislature. I therefore consider that India 
should have a larger voice than she has at present or is offered in the 
Bill under discussion. But, Sir, as I said before the matter is so contentious 
that it seems useless for Government to try and foist on India a navy to be 
administered on these narrow lines. The motion before the House is that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Now, I ask, what is the 
Select Committee going to do? I was about to propose that the Bill lie 
circulated'for eliciting public opinion thereon, but this would be of no avail 
to us because it has already received its legitimate passport in the Houses 
of Parliament? I would therefore suggest for the consideration of the 
Government Member and of the opposition benches that this matter be 
adjourned and the Bill be withdrawn and that the opinions expressed in this 
House be submitted to the Secretary of State for India for reconsideration 
in the light of the opinions expressed to-day in this House. 

Sir Hari Singh. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I should like to say a few words in connection with this 
Bill. In 1918 at the close of the War, the Government of Great Britain 
appointed two Committees, one presided over by Lord Esher for the reor¬ 
ganization of the Army and the other presided over by Lord Jellicoe for the 
reorganization of the Navy. Lord Esher drew up a report in which 
he alluded to the Army of India as a part of the Imperial defences of the 
Empire. ' We in the first Assembly, Sir, got alarmed at the fate of 
the Indian Army as an arm of the Imperial Forces, and we asked the 
Government to appoint a Committee known as the Esher Committee over 
which Sir Godfrey Fell, Army Secretary, presided. The report of that 
Committee was unanimous and a series of Resolutions were moved, the 
purport of which was that the Army in India is not kept for Imperial 
purposes, and that the primary purpose of the Army in India was to ward 
off external aggression and the maintenance of internal peace. The 
Government of India, as I have said, accepted those Resolutions, and, 
with the concurrence of the united Government of India, these Resolu¬ 
tions were passed. 'These were transmitted to the Secretary' of State. 
In the meantime there was a change in the British Cabinet, and these 
Resolutions were jettisoned and the Imperial Defence Committee said, 
‘‘We do not want to have anything to do with these Resolutions; we 
stick to Lord Esher’s oi'iginal report”. 

Now, Sir, we have been fighting since 1921 against the decision of the 
Home Government forced upon us bv the Imperial Defence Committee. 
That is with reference to the Indian Army. Now, remember, the cognate 
Committee presided over by Lord Jellicoe made exactly similar recom¬ 
mendations, namely, that the Imperial Navy shall be only a unit of the 
British Navy to which India will contribute its cost. But it will be 
commanded and be under the control of the British Government or the 
British Admiralty. Now I should have expected that when Lord Esher's 
report was placed before the first Assembly for consideration, a similar 
report drawn up for the reorganization of the British Navy would also 
be placed before this House, but it was never done. Lord Winterton in 
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the House of Commons admitted the facts which I have stated, that these 
two Committees were appointed, but he omitted'to inform the House of 
Commons that this House had unanimously and with the concun-ence of 
the then Government of India vetoed the recommendations of Lord 
Esher. My friend Colonel Gidney probably remembers, all about it, be¬ 
cause he was also a member of that Committee. But when the question 
about the Navy came up, what they did was to take a decision behind the 
back of this House. Now, I ask in all fairness that when you had placed 
Lord Esher’s report before this House for its consideration, was it not 
up to the Government to'place the report of Lord Jellicoe also for consi- 
•deration of this House? And why have you not done so? That is the 
first question I ask the Honourable the Army Secretary. 

Now, Sir, I ask the second question, and it is this, since 1921 we have 
been forcing the hands of the Government of Ilfdia to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Esher Committee and the late lamented Lord 
Bawlinson several times said that he was in communication with the 
Secretary of State, and in 1928 or 1924 there was a full - dress .debate 
on this question, consequent upon a statement made in the 
House of Commons to the effect, that the Home Government had over¬ 
ruled the Legislative Assembly’s recommendations and,the Government of 
Tndia. On that we said that the matter should be referred back to the Home 
-Government, .and the Government of India promised to refer back to the 
Secretary of State the recommendations of this House that we still adhere 
to the ^Resolutions passed in 1921. Nothing has been heard, absolutely 
nothing, has been heard of it since. I questioned the Government benches 
several times since then. I have been informed from valued corres¬ 
pondents in England that the Government of India have been overruled by 
the Home Government, pressed by the recommendations of the Imperial 
Defence Committee. Therefore, so far ag the reorganisation of the Indian 
Army is concerned, the Government of India and ourselves have been 
at one since 1921 that the forces of India shall be controlled by. the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and shall not be used overseas except in cases of extreme 
cmergencY, and then at the cost of the British Exchequer. Now, Sir, 
that is the history of the Army in India and Earl Winterton in the House 
of Commons Debate very clearly pointed out that the two questions are 
cognate and alike, the question of the Army and the question of the Navy. 
He says: 


“In addition this new Indian Navy will he in exactly the same position in relation 
to the Assembly as the Indian Army is at present.” 


Now, Sir, what is the position of the Indian Army? .The position of the 
Indian Army is this, that it is entirely outside the jurisdiction and control 
of the Legislative Assembly. My friend the Honourable Diwnn Clinmnn 
Lnll was wrong in saying that this Assembly has only the power to dis¬ 
cuss the military affairs at the time of the "Budget,. The fact is that, 
while the old Imperial Legislative Council had that power it has been 
taken away from the reformed Legislative Assembly. And.- therefore, .it 
is that annually you read a special sanction of .the Governor General, 
authorising ’the Legislative Assembly to discuss the military questions. 
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Now, Sir, that is in consequence of bad drafting or it may be advisedly 
'bad drafting of the Government of India Act. The position, however, is 
this, that, so far as the Army in India is concerned, you have no right even 
•to discuss the question except with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General. Now, are you going to tolerate a similar position with reference 
to the Navy? The general principle of the Army was before this House 
and the Government of India and this House have given their decision and I 
have no doubt that the Government of India will be still at your back if 
you insist upon the enforcement of that decision which was arrived at 
with their concurrence in 1921, and reaffirmed a few years later. 

t 1 > 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: How do you know that? 

Sir Hari Siiigh Gour: Well, they have been supporting us since 1921. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You say you know it. 

Sir Hari Singh "Gour: Well, Lord Eawlinson said so. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: He is no more. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Now, as regards the Navy. I beg to suggest 
"therefore that this debate be adjourned for this reason that the Army Sec¬ 
retary should reconsider the whole position. You cannot discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the £lavy without discussing the question of the Army and the 
Air Force. • These are all three arms of the Indian defence and it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that you should define the position and the status of this 
House in regard to the Army and the Navy and the Air Force. It is per¬ 
fectly true that a small, comparatively a very small amount will be imme¬ 
diately spent upon the Navy, but, as the Honourable Munslii Iswar Saran 
has pointed out, it is the thin end of the wedge and this House should 
not concur in a motion which would commit it financially to a position 
of extreme subordination t becnuse, so far as the Navy is concerned, Earl 
Winterton has pointed out in the House of Commons our position will be 
exactly the same as in the case of the Army which means that while we 
-shall be the paymasters we have not even the right to allude to the sub¬ 
ject—much less vote upon it. This, as every body should know,'is our 
position in respect of the Army. I have stated it as clearly as I can to 
the House, and I submit the position in regard to the Navy would be one 
of equal humiliation, and on these grounds, Sir, I ask the Honourable the 
Armv Secretary to consent to a motion for adjournment. He knows that 
the two questions are an integral part of the same question of defence of 
the Indian Empire. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it the opinion of your Party also that 
the debate should be adjourned. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: No. That is my opinion—it is not necessarily 
the opinion of my Party. I am asking him to reconsider the whole situa¬ 
tion. I, therefore, ask the Army Secretary not to stand in the way of the 
motion for adjournment, which you, I hope. Sir, will permit to be irnoveH. 

(Cries of “No. no, we don’t want it.’j 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member wanted to move an adjourn¬ 
ment of the debate be should have got- up at an early stage of the debate. 
Now, wlieu the whole day has been taken up in discussing this motion, it 
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is not right for the Honourable Member to come forward with a motion to 
adjourn the debate. It is really a dilatory motion. The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber wrote to mo that lie wanted to place a new point of view before the 
House and therefore 1 allowed him to speak. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Very well, Sir. I do not move It then. 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnali, gave an 
exact and clear description of the position when lie said that we were 
not here really discussing this Navy ^Discipline Bill; we were diseasing the 
Bill, which has become an Act, passed by Parliament last year. That 
was a Bill that enabled India to have the beginnings of a Navy. The- fact 
that this was a matter on which the Indian Legislature was entitled to 
decide was both recognised by Lord Winterton when he said that the conse¬ 
quential legislation in India would give the Legislative Assembly full 
opportunity for discussion; and is also implicit in the Act itself. Section 
3 of the Act—if I may, Sir, rend it—is as follows: 

“Any law of tlie Indian Legislature niade under the provisions of sub-sections (3) 
and (4) of section 1 of this Act may provide ...” 

and so on. That shows, Sir, that His Majesty’s Government-, in passing 
this Act, recognised the possibility that tlio policy might be unacceptable 
to the Indian Legislature, and made this definite provision for carrying on 
under the old constitution, of the Boynl Indian, Marine. Well, Sir. many 
reasons have been advanced in the House to-day for not accepting this- 
proposal and I will, as briefly as I can, deal with these in turn. 

The first is a minor one which was put forward by mv friend Mr. 
Shanmukham Cbotty. He admitted that we had the opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing this legislation now, but he said that we had had no opportunity 
for discussing it- hitherto. Well, Sir. the report of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on the Royal Indian Marine was published, ns mv Honourable- 
friend knows, two years ago. It excited a good deal of comment in the 
Press. Then, also, last year we had n great deal of comment, in the Press 
on the Home Act which was going through Parliament. At various times 
I had questions pul to me, and my predecessor had questions put to him, 
as to how the re-organisation of the Royal Indian Marine was going on, 
what was going to be done about Indianisation, about this and about- that. 
Answers were given to these questions and the House lias been kept 
fully informed the whole time about what was going on. Before the report 
of the Departmental Committee the Assembly, or members of the House 
had on several occasions expressed themselves" in favour of an Indian Navy 
or rather of a Royal Navy into which Indians should be admissible. There 
w r as no reason, .therefore, for Government to suppose, during the whole 
of these' last two years, that Ithe House objected to the re-organisation as 
then announced, unless some motion to that effect were brought. That 
never occurred. The questions we had w-ere what I may call questions, 
for instance, urging the admission of people of other races, than the race 
from which we already recruit to the Royal Indian Marine. I submit. Sir, 
that this re-organisation having been before tli e House for two whole years„ 
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there has been sufficient opportunity for an astute Parliamentarian like my 
friend Mr. Chetty to make his voice heal'd on the subject. Government 
'have not stifled discussion, ’ " • ■ ' * • 

.Mr. 3R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: On a point of personal explanation, 
Hir. What . I .meant to .convey, was that after the publication of report 
of. the Departmental,, Committee;,; it was the duty of Government, to 
place the whole) matter before this House before the Indian Navy Bill , was 
introduced in the House of Commons. 

Mr. G. M. Young: The.re-organisation of the Royal Indian Marine is 
a matter of defence, and it is not ordinarily the part of Government to 
bring questions . of :defence spontaneously before this :House, 'but it is 
always.open to; any section of the .House'to bring <a motion, and to ask 
Government; if they like to allow' opportunities for its •. 'discussion. ; I am 
, perfectly. certain that if that; had been done any time during the .'last two 
years'the-request would, have been granted;, , ■ 

- ' i’lib ; seebiili like. 'of Qbjection '-hag' beet).' 'the question of Indianisation, 
and a"‘great“deal'lias been'fHade, 'as l/fuie'vyit,' would, be made,.'of the 
fact that'the initial vacancies offered to Indians are , exceedingly few! Sir, 
it is a very small and a highly technical service, a service whose duties 
have not been- undertaken by any- Indian’so- tar. The science of ■ naval 
Warfare'belongs pre-eminently to the British-, ar| d is a subject in which my 
countrymen may be said to be- experts. We are beginning with a very, small 
proportion of Indians,, but that is only a beginning. Honourable Members 
opposite .sky"Ohe vacancy a year-(it is about two, as a matter of fact) 
is absurd. We can produce' any number of suitable candidates”.Well, 
Sir, if that is the case, it will become apparent in a very short time. As 
■I said iri my <openirig speech,’ if suitable Indians are forthcoming and sliow 
that they 'are"willing : to devote themselves ! toy' and persevere in’ a‘ naval 
career, an increase-in'the 1 ' number of 1 vacancies must necessarily follow. 
We want that just ns much as the Honourable Members opposite,, but 
we! are ’going'tb wait and'see liow thing's develop. I do not think that my 
. Honourable Trieiid’Mr: Clietty couldhave listened to my speech. "In regard 

the' method' 5 of (fecidutmenf;' lie' quoted the recommendation' of the 
Departmental' Committee that'’the Prince bf Wales’ College^ at Delira Dun 
or public schools should provide the candidates for entry into the Royal 
Indian...Navy, If he had been. listening , to my speech be would-, have 
'remembered ’ r "u.»'4vAnwnftv\nr*f lws Iw nr\ nri 



compet 

Commissioners.'"He also repeatedly emphasised ,the plirt 
T detected ia'tface 1 bf.scorn in liis .voice .as he did’ so-—“If suitable candidates 
are forth coming”. There is, no. question of suitability, being subject to the 
whim or caprice of .anybody. . The examination .will .be an open competi¬ 
tive examination, exactly the same one as that for the special entry, into 
. the Navy, and for Sandhurst, Cramvell, and Woolwich. Only we are 
going to modify it to suit Indian candidates. .Certain of the papers will 
be,. : so to speak. Indjanised.l But the competition will be perfectly free 
and open. .There is.no.question,.as I think mv Honourable friend hinted, 
that, we would ’see to: it that, suitable, candidates were. not. forth com ing. . 
’We are‘only 'too anxious to get’them, and it is not,right to. sav - that 
it is a mockery because we are starting with a few, When we get the 
>fcw they -will-become, more,- 1 , : --V. ••• , 

-r- ••••rf.!' - .-r-:. * H—--.ri n! H .-.ri V-V X' : W "• 
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.Another line of opposition wus that. taken’ by my friend Mr. Hnji. His 
line was that the Government are not doing anything—J do not think ho 
could really have meant that—perhaps he meant they am not doing 
enough—do help the Indian Mercantile Murine. In support of his-argument 
he, if T'nihy say, so; did a very unfair thing. He quoted a speech by Sir 
Oh'arlef Imies in this Assembly, describing the position in regard to the 
taking 'of .Indian apprentices by British mercantile firms in 1922. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: On n point of personal explanation, 
Sir. I did not quote Sir Charles Innes. I quoted Mr. Ncogy, • 


■Mr. G. M. Young: I don’t care who it was.- The point is that the 
quotation which he marie stated the position ns it was in 1022, when'certain 
firms including the Peninsular and iOrientnl Steam Navigation Company 
and others had said that' they were not- prepared to take Indians as 
apprentices. Sir, I presume my Honourable friend is interested in the 
training ship “Dufferin”. I presume lie was sufficiently interested in it 
to read the notice which was issued by Government nl the time the train¬ 
ing ship w,ns started. Perhaps,lie was sufficiently interested to read as 
'far ns paragraph 3. which says: ’ - 

5 ■ “.The following shipping companies ; lmvc agreed to accept ns apprentices youths 
.who ,have..completed tlm-course, on the Training Ship,-and the Government of' India 
.'consider that apprentices who give satisfaction should be -able to, obtain employment 
‘on t’he ships belonging to these, and other companies.” 

Than follow the names of 11 shipping companies, headed by the P. and 
.0.'.and the-British-,India Steam Navigation Company. 


,!My .Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I .have said so myself. I said that theso 
British companies, after the demand, of'the Mercantile Marine-Committee, 
agreed to terms which .they did .not- agree to till 1922. 

G> M. Young: I .can only ,say that, my, Honourable ..friend ,gave 
-much greater prominence to the .earlier part, .of, liis;speech.,in- -whieli he 
.explained „tliqt the , shipping companies were .doing nothing,. .than to the 
latter.part in which-he said they.,were doing (something.. .1 did not .even 
hear r 'thef latter papt myself.,. . .... ; 


*•■ '1 fourth subject of,opposition is -the,power, of the Governor 

General, In, Council to place -tho .ships ,and forces.of ,the Indian Navy -at 
the.disposal of His Mhjesty .s Government in,times of.emergency'.' I will 
My, .jV-i'a.t I .said when t jf was compelled, to -interrupt any friend 

Cham ah Lai I. that .the , provision, .in the. Act that -lias .been -passed, 
i h e ;, r Government of India, (Indian .Navy) Amendment .Act, .follows, :as 
,M,?selv (( as ,js possible,, the , Resolution , in .the Assemblv of, 1921 . referring 
Jo the,Army ... .. ‘ J . f , 


r - Anpther point whieli escaped notice—I-did, however, mention if,,in my 
PPPhlhS.,speecdr-is' tho ' existing .state of . 'the".law on'-pthe .subject. 
. , i j!I a ,' TS : M '.contained' in the ..’..'Jndinn 

Acf of 1§8J of which only one secti.onnoy.survives-.. That 
eftetionhs as follow^': ; , : n ‘ 1 1 J ~ "' .... 

ri> < ’ V rt -t Vj .V.-'-.! .- 'IV/7 ;,i. y: •il-tt-'i! 77 i r !■'■;, r a i’’ h 

be WfnwLt w at ® w - va r exists between Her Majesty.Sand -anyTdHiifcnipttwerdi Wall 
6 W*" 1 ior Hor Ma J« st y V Proclamation or Order in Council If di^Hbat any 
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vessel belonging to Her Majesty’s Indian Marine Service and the men and officers from 
time to time serving thereon shall be under the command of the senior naval officer 
of the station where for the times being such ship may be. And while any sucli vessel 
is under such command such vessel shall be deemed to all intents a vessel of war of 
the Royal Navy, and, tlie men and officers from' time serving in such vessel shall be 
under such Natal Discipline Act or Acts as may he in .force for the time being, etc., 
etc.” 


That means. Sir, putting it briefly, that under the present law, if there 
is a state of war. His 'Majesty’s Government can commandeer any Ship 
of the Boyal Indian Marine, and there is no provision in that case that the 
Home Government should pay for its upkeep. I do not say for one moment 
that this is a section of which His Majesty’s Government at present would 
he likely to take advantage. But it is the present state of the law. It is 
now to be amended to a form in which if the Governor General declares 
that an emergency exists, the Governor General in Council lend ships and 
forces of the new Navy to His Majesty’s Government, but in that case, 
no payment in respect of the loan will be incurred by the Indian revenues 
without the consent of both the Houses of Parliament. So that this amend¬ 
ment, instead of imposing on India a new—and somebody I think said an 
atrocious—burden, actually improves the position and brings " it into line 
with the existing state of the law relating to the Army. 

Diwan Chaman Lall : May 1 ask the Honourable Melnber to read the 
actual wording of the amendment,? 

Mr. G. M. Young : There is another matter which seems to me to have 
been entirely overlooked. What are the occasions on which this terrible 
thing is likely to happen?’ Honourable Members spoke as if the Indian 
Navy was going in the near future to consist of, or as if it already con¬ 
sisted of, large ocean-going ships of war> and as if they could be spirited 
away at any moment from the local defence of India. What is this Navy? 
It is a force intended for the defence of. Indian harbours and for the con¬ 
voying of Indian ships. At the beginning it will be a very small force 
indeed and have three sloops so far, .small boats, and we ai’e getting one 
more, and there are other minor vessels of the,same kind. Does any Hon¬ 
ourable Member suppose that His Majesty’s Government would want to 
appropriate that force in time of war and use it in, shall we say, the 
Atlantic? (A'n Honourable Member* "Why not?”) 

Lala liajpat Bai: Then why do you want to take power? 

Mr; G. M. Young: The power is there because it is possible that a 
British squadron operating in Indian waters might perhaps want one or 
two Indian boats to he attached to it. The section legalises that possibility 
and gives a certain amount of elasticity. In a war round about the coasts 
ot India, in certain emergencies boats from the Boyal Indian Navy might 
bo co-operating with forces of the Boyal Navy. It is merely a facilitating, 
provision. The idea that India is being asked to embark upon a large and' 
expanding navy, find that the object of the British Government is,to take 
it over whenever it wishes to strengthen its own forces is, I think, palpably 
absurd. 

Then comes the last point, the question who is going to pay for tins 
Navy. Mv Honourable friend. Sir Burshotamdas, objected vers- strongly 
to any additional item being placed on the list of non-votable items. I 
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[Mr G. M. Young.] 

may re-assure my Honourable friend that the Royal Indian Marine is already 
non-votable and therefore there is no addition to the list of non-votable 
items. Honourable Members are perfectly entitled to hold that the expen¬ 
diture on the Navy is a thing which this House should be allowed to vote, as 
a matter of principle: but there is no actual addition here to the list of non- 
votable items. Well, Sir, when we come to the question of paying, who 
is it that is paying now for the naval defence of India? Has any Honour¬ 
able Member seriously considered that question? It is the British tax¬ 
payer. I know there is a small contribution of £100,000 a year in respect 
of certain services performed by His Majesty’s ships in the Persian Gulf 
and Indian waters, which used to be performed by the Indian Navy when 
there was previously an Indian Navy. It was settled, I thmlc, sometime 
in the sixties, that Indian revenues should be charged with this amount 
of £100,000 a year in respect of these services, which are now performed 
by the Navy. But that is all. The naval defence of India costs a very' 
great deal more than £100,000 a year, and it is paid for by the British 
tax-payer. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : It brings a lot too. 

Lala Lajpat R,ai: They will not take that into account. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Why not treat us throughout as the Colonies? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Oh, I don’t deny that the British tax-payer gets good 
value for his money. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Hajl: How many British fighting ships are kept 
in Indian waters, Sir? 

i 

' -M r - G. M. Young: I must ask for notice of that question. I may re¬ 
mind my Honourable friend that Indian waters extend from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan. 

, . AH these points that I have discussed are points arising in the tran¬ 
sitional stage, while we arei building up this Navy, which we are all anxious 
to see built up, if Indians have aptitude for it, if Indians want to serve 
in it, and if the Indian Begislature supports it. But they aro, as I haVe 
called them, transitional points. The ultimate goal to' which we, on this 
side of the House, as much as anyone, are looking forward, is an Indian 
Lavy, entirely officered by Indians and subject to the control of the Indian 
Legislature. But that is some way ahead. Because we put some of our 
reforms before others, because there are certain aspects of the legal posi¬ 
tion which do not commend themselves to those of my Honourable friends 
who are lawyers, because they do not think certain methods which we are 
adopting, altogether satisfactory, is it worth while to say, “No, we won’t 
have a Navy at all. We dislike the idea of a Navy, and we won’t help. 
We would rather have our coasts defended for ever by the British Navy at 
the expense of the British tax-paver.’’ Bo Honourable Members opposite 
realise what are the implications of that attitude in a country aspiring, as 
this country is aspiring, to self-government? ' ’ 


Mr. President: The question is: 
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AYES—54. 


The Assembly divided. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul" Qaiyum, Isawab fair Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-dm. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr.' 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
, ‘ Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. &.• S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Chatteijjee, Revd. J, C. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. II. 

Gidnoy, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. . 1 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A, A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rao, jlr. V. Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. G. 

Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr, 

Shillidy, Mr. J. A. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Taylor, Mr. E. Gawan. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


NOES—55. 

Abdoola Haroon, Haji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami, 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Chaman Lall, Diwan. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N’lakantha. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Gour, Sir Hnri Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

3jaynkar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

•Togiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Koikar, Mr. N. C. 

The motion mis negatives. 


Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzrn, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhury Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonjo, Dr. B. S. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyld. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Pnrshotamdns Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvolham. 

Snrda, RaT Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganeanand. 

Subs, Mr. R. P. 

Tok Kyi, TJ. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 



-THE CODE OP CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


(Execution of Decrees and Orders'-)'" 1 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member): I move that the Bill 
further to amend the J Code of Oivil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes, 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Munshi Iswav Sayan, Sir 
Han Singh Gour, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. S. C. Mukherjee, Mr. 
Am\ ar-ul-Azinp Mr. P. W. Allison, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. Abdul Haye and 
Mr. J. A. Shillidy, and that the number of members whose presence shall 
be necessary to constitute la meeting of the Committee shall be five. 


I think, Sir, that I sha‘11 be correctly interpreting the wish of the House 
if I do not detain them at very great length in speaking on this motion. 
1 venture to surmise that the only point on which the House at this 
stage is print* pally interested is to what extent it will be committed, in 
the event of its accepting this motion. I shall speak therefore very briefly 
and only in the most general terms. This measure is undoubtedly an 
important measure; one of the somewhat numerous measures that have 
been brought before this House in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Ciyil Justice Committee. The genesis of the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee is, I think, well known to the House. The defects in our civil 
law generally have been attracting more and more public notice in recent 
years. They attracted the very special attention of the late Viceroy, 
Lord Reading, a former Lord Chief Justice of England. Attention had 
been directed to this aspect of our judicial administration many years 
before the time of Lord Reading, but it was particularly at the instance 
of Lord Reading that this Committee,, an influential and expert com¬ 
mittee of practical lawyers and judges, was appointed to consider the 
matter. Of the various departments of civil law which .more particularly 
came under their review and to a very considerable extent attracted their 
censure was. the law relating to proceedings in execution. I shall not 
dwell on this any further because the consequences of the present state 
of the law on this point are perfectly familiar to every Member in this 
House who is a lawyer, and even to many Members of this House who are 
laymen. ' 2 will merely quote a few sentences from a valuable and inter¬ 
esting note drawn up for the assistance of the Committee by that very 
distinguished lawyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. He said: 


. "J s ^ a }l now Lai with certain other features of our legali system which lo mv 
ennJrRrn a S r ® at exten ^. responsible for unnecessary and ruinous litigation involving 
considerable expenditure of public time. First of all, our whole system-of- execution 
of decrees has the-inevitable effect of prolonging litigation.” 


He added: 


I strongly feel that the time has come when some drastic steps should be taken 
footin'g! ”° Ur " ’ 0l ° system of CXGCution of decrees and. to place it on P a more satisfactory 


He added further: 


"Another outstanding feature of the law of or cent inn in tv,- lb, • ,, T - i 

manner in which a decree may bo executed Ibsv ea ™ fJ thnt 'VI 16 
are a standing temptation to dishonest decree hold^ anl dishoLrf V,d eSB P ro , VI f, ons 
to trouble and cheat each other and p.oW cxel'uUon Vt fhe XhV debU ? S 

taking shelter behind a thousand and Ino pllas which" legaf^linTciiiUes ct'rafse & 

( G23 ) 
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Well, Sir, 'it is unnecessary for me, a,-layman, to labour or attempt to 
elaborate a point which -has been so concisely stated bv so 

' P ' sr ‘ distinguished ,a lawyer as'Sir Tej 'Bahadur Sapru. What I wish 
to put before the House is this The Bill now before them has been 
drawn up after very careful consideration of the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. The Bill has been circulated and we' have a 
large mass of opinions before us. But the point which I wish to’ make 
is this; that, as I conceive it, it the House accepts this motion it will 
be committed to no more than tkig, that is to say, the view taken by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru that there -are serious defects in our existing law- 
relating to these matters and that some attempt should be made by legis¬ 
lation to remedy 'them. That, Sir, in my conception is the whole principle 
which at this stage the House would be committed to. The Bill, as I say, 
is an'important measure. It is* a -long measure and it contains certain 
proposals for 'legislation which I frankly admit are of a controversial 
■character. It evas* indeed impossible that 1 in a measure of this kind a 
complete degree of 1 unanimity should ! be reached, if it is ever possible to 
reach a /complete degree of unanimity'on'any legislative measure. But I 
stfbmii'this'precisely the'kind of Bill, if the House wall assent to the very 
broad principle I have "put before it of which the House can usefully 
undertake further consideration ’after they have the advantage arid 'assist¬ 
ance of the report of a Select Committee. The House therefore will be 
in ho way committed "bo all or any single one of the vnrous suggestions 
contained in ’the Bill. I do not propose to speak further on that point, 
more particularly as my predecessor in making a motion with regard to 
this Bill took the House care f ully through the principal provisions, and 
,1 do-not desire to make a wearisome recapitulation or repetition. I repeat,, 
therefore, that in, putting this motion before the House I ask them ■ to 
conseni ,and agree to no more ,tlian the very broad proposition I have 
stated, and I hope that ,on that strict understanding the House will 
•approve oE this motion. 

f , . , ... 

. Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madnn),:,' fur, ,1 wish to take a very few minutes to explain one or two 
points wh’ch I hope the Honourable the Home Member will bear In 
mind., -One*,is that there are two Civil Procedui’e Code (Amendment) Bills 
before "this House.* They were both introduced by Sir Alexander 
Muddiraan. One deals with the amendment of section 90 of the Code of 
.Civil Procedure and the present Bill’deals with the amendment of vnn'ous 
.sections before and after section 90. Both these Bills deal with n cognate 
matter, namely, the curtailment' of the right of appeal and the accelera¬ 
tion of 'litigation. How', I ask the Honourable the Home Member whether 
he will not be w r 6ll advised in< committing both these Bills, so that thev 
may he considered together, and > reported on together. You ciimiofc deal 
with some sections of the Civil Procedure Code now and then some time 
after one section section 96. Opinions have also been collected on seel ion 
96—I have.-them with me—and consequently both these Bills arc renrlv 
for either go'ng to Select Committee or for their final disposal, and I ask 
the Honourable the Homo’Member to take an carlv opportunity of making 
'a'motion'committing that ’Bill aPo to .'Select Committee, so that the 
cSelect "Committee may be able to go through these two Bills, both, denlum 
pwitlf ’the ’rectification of procedure iox the greater exped tioh of- cases in 
-executitm," '* < ■ 
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Mr. President 1 The question is: ' ’ ' 

"That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Munslii Iswar Saran, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. S. C. Muklierjeo, Mr. Arrwar-ul-Aznn. 
Mr. F. W. Allison, Mr. L Graham, Mr. Abdul Haye, Mr. ,T. A. Shillidy, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall he necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.” 

} \ 

The motion was adopted. > ' < ' 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT)' BILL. > 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways); Sir, with your permission I should like to add one name to the list 
of- members proposed for appointment to Select Committee. The -name 
I should like to add is that of Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. That b&ih£ sO, 
I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 
for certain purposes, be referred to a Select Committee cbhsisting of .Mr. 
Mukhtar Singh, Rai Sahib Harbilas Barda, Mr. B. Das, ,Sir Walter 
Willson, Mr. W. S. Lamb, Mr. Abdul Qadir Siddiqi, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla, Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid Ashraf-uddin Ahmad, and Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 
with instructions to report on or before the 10th March, 1928, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. 


It will not be necessary, Sir, 1 think, that I should say more than'a 
very few words in support of the motion which I have moved From time 
to time during the course of the year—almost every month in facN— pro- 
posals come before the Commerce Department for small changes in the 
tariff Schedule, either to remove anomalies or possibly lo stop a leak 
through which we are losing revenue. If they arc not large enough to 
.justify a separate measure,, when we have'come (o’a'decismn we hold'them 
in suspense until a sufficient number have accumulated to justify our bring¬ 
ing a Tariff Bill before this House. The great majority of the proposals 
.hr proposed amendments of. the law included in this Bill ’are of "that 
character, and I do not think {here is any onfe 'of them to which at this 
lfc ' s necessary or desirable that I should specially call the attention 
?. thc /Bmse _lhe only exception I think is the proposal for the altera- 
t,he dut ' ,6 . s on machinery belting. Af present, as a result of the 
legislation passed at Simla (last September, machinery'’ bolting'is ‘free' of 

subLl’-fr P f r °P° sed that.certain kinds of belting shdufd he' made 
subject to a duty- of 5 per cent, ad valorem. , Thirds'the recommendation 

u 1 r ff , Boftr o whom the question of machinery belting 

skL Cn; ’ r," d ihc onI .>' P° int 1 wish to make clear at this 

\ f V h f,Sr G ^ mC ,°r ist T t in P^POsal now put forward 
u ffh the decision of the Legislature last September that' machinery In 

SS r n r ° m i d f‘ V - K Wben ‘f «me I moved SaJttio 
tariff (Amendment) Bill, which subsequently'became tire Tariff (Amend- 

’SS'ttt' m't d s^ec„^™'tt ea rT%Sv ( ^riea 
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manufacture of particular kinds of machinery by means of an import duty 
if that is the best way of doing it, nor does it rule out proposals which 
may be necessary from time to time to remedy a positive handicap on the 
manufacture of machinery. The proposal as regards machinery belting 
that I am putting forward on this occasion is of the latter kind. We do 
not propose the five per cent, duty as a protective duty, but merely as what 
I may call an equalizing duty, that is a duty the imposition of which will 
result in removing the handicap which at present exists on the manufacture 
of that land of belting in India. The proposals in this Bill, Mr. President, 
are miscellaneous in character, and it cannot be said that there is any 
one unifying principle. It would be unreasonable, therefore, if I were to 
ask the House to consider that in accepting my motion they were com¬ 
mitting themselves to each and every one of the proposals. That obviously 
would be unreasonable. The only general principle, therefore, that I would 
ask the House to accept, if it agrees to the motion I have put forward, 
is that there are a number rf amendments which can with advantage be 
made in the Tariff Schedule and that each of the actual proposals put 
forward will be considered on its merits by the Select Committee if 
appointed. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

THE INLAND BONDED WAREHOUSES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official): Sir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Inland 
Bonded Warehouses Act, 1896, for certain purposes, be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

The Bill, Sir, is a very' short Bill, and there are only two clauses which 
contain amendments of a purely formal character. Clause 2 (I) (a) and 
(b) and clause 3 carry out amendments consequent on the creation cf the 
Central Board of Revenue. These amendments should have been made 
at the time the Central Board of Revenue Act was passed, but it was due 
to a pure omission that they were not made. They define the powers of 
Local Governments in regard to inland bonded warehouses. As regards 
clause 2 (2), it is for regularizing the existing practice under which goods 
are removed direct from the ship's side to inland bonded warehouses. The 
practice is very convenieui, and to insist upon the formality which the 
existing law requires would bo rather expensive and inconvenient. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 2 (1) (o) of the Bill, befoie the word ‘shall’ the words “and the 
words ‘with the ilke sanction’ ” he inseited.” 

This is simply a drafting improvement, and I think it requires no 
explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, ns ^-amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill 
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Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I move that the Bin, as amended, 
be passed. 


The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN TERBITOBIAL FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
3beg to move: 

“ That the Select Committee to which the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Territorial Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes, was referred do consist of the follow¬ 
ing persons, namely : 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, Colonel J. D. Crawford, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Gidney, the Rev. J. C. Chatterjee, Mr. C. J. Irwin, Mr. G. M. Young, 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, and the Mover, with inductions to report on or 
before the 15tli March, 1928 ; and that the number of members whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall 
be five.” 

This is merely a formal motion which is necessary to complete the action 
-which the House took the other day in agreeing to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee.. 

Mr. K. C. Hoy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): I wish, Sir, to add 
the names of Mr. Jinnah and Captain Kabul Singh. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Bepresentative): I wish to add the name of 
Mr. Ismail Khan. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the names of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Captain Kabul Singh and Mr. Ismail Khan 
be added to the list of the Select Committee.” 


The motion, was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

"That the Select Committee to which the Bill further to amend the Indian Territorial 
Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes was referred do consist of the following persons, 
namely : ° 

• ~ t 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotham E-ao, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, Colonel J. D. Crawford, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Gidney, the Rev. J. C. Chatterjee. Mr. C. J. Irwin, Mr. G M Young, 
- Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Captain Kabul Singh, 
Mr. Ismail Khan and the Mover, with instructions to report on or before 
the iSth March, 1928; and that the number of members whose presence 
shall he necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall bo five ” 


The motion was adopted. 



. - TEE AUXILIARY ‘FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
'-beg to move-.i 

“That the Select Committee to which the Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force 
Act, 1920, for certain purposes, was referred do consist of the following persons, 
.namely : 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, Colonel J. D. Crawford, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Gidney, the Rev. J. C. Chatterjee, Mr. C. J. Irwin, Mr. G. M. Young, 
Baja Ghazatifar Ali Khan, and the Mover, with intructions to report on or 
before the 15th March, 1928; and that the number of members whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall 
be five.” 

Mr. K. C. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I wish to add 
the names of Mr. M. A. Jinnali and Captain Kabul Singh. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, I wish to add the name 
-of Mr. Ismail Khan. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the names of Mr. M. A. Jinnali, Captam Kabul Singh and Mr. Ismail Khan 
she added to the list of the Select Committee.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Select Committee to which the Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force 
Act, 1920, for certain purposes, was referred do consist of tho following persons, 
-namely : 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. Mi G. Sarvotham Rao, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, Colonel J." D. Crawford, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Gidney, the Bev. J. G. Chatterjee, Mr. C. J. Irwin, Mr. G. SI. Young, 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, Captain Kabul Singh, and 
Mr. Ismail Khan and the Mover, with instructions to report on or before 
the 15th March, 1928; and that the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THE PANEL FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGRATION. 

Mr. Gf. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move that this Assembly do proceed to elect in the 
manner described in the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
Notification No. 114, dated the 7th February, 1924, a panel of 16 members 
from which the members of the Standing Committee to advise on questions 
•relating to Emigration in the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, will be nominated. 

The motion, Sir, is of a purely formal character. A Standing Com¬ 
mittee on Emigration of the two Houses of Legislature is constituted each 
year by the election of panels by both Houses. The term of office of the 
members elected by this House censed on the 18th of February and we 
-are anxious that the House should proceed to elect another panel in order 

( 627 ) 
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to enable us to avail ourselves of the advice of the Standing Emigration: 
Committee during the year which has now started. 

Sir, I move 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect m the manner piescribed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Health and Lands Notification No. 114, dated the 7th February, 
1924, a panel of 16 members from which the members of the Standing Committee to 
advise on questions relating to Emigiation m the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, will he nominated.” 

(Mr. B Das rose in his place, but was not called on by Mr. President.)' 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: I may inform the Assembly that, for the purpose of the 
election of members to the Standing Committee to advise on questions 
relating to Emigration, the Assembly office will be open to receive nomina¬ 
tions up to 12 Noon on Saturday, the 25th February, and the election, if 
necessary, will take place in this Chamber in accordance with the principle 
of proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote on 
Thursday, the 1st March 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 22nd February, 1928. J 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday , 22nd February , 192S. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


HILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OE STATE LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Eule 25 of the 
Tndian Legislative .Rules I lay on the table the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Securities Act, 1920, for a certain purpose, which was passed by 
-the Council of State at its meeting of the 21st February, 1928. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET—GENEEAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr, President: The House will now take up general discussion of the 
Railway Budget. As there is only one day allotted for the general dis¬ 
cussion of the Railway Budget, I propose to fix the time limit and that 
will he 15 minutes for every speech. 

Mr.-H. G-. Cocke (Bombay: European): Sir, there has not been a great 
deal of time for us to examine the very voluminous figures and statements 
made in connection with the Railway Budget this year. We had it on 
Monday morning and here we are on Wednesday morning expected to 
have learnt it by heart or at any rate to have studied it sufficiently to 
enable us to criticise. However, while the Indian Navy was being tor¬ 
pedoed yesterday, I was busily engaged in looking through the figures in 
connection with the Railways I am reminded by Mr. Parsons that all 
-these papers were before me earlier and I must admit that as a member 
of the Railway Finance Committee, I had the privilege of being in posses¬ 
sion of the facts and figures at a much earlier date, but I am afraid I was 
not sufficiently conversant with them to enable me to listen with great 
attention to the debate yesterday. I feel it is given to few'' Railway Mem¬ 
bers in their maiden budget speech to have to deal with such very satis¬ 
factory figures as were dealt with on Monday, and I extend my hearty 
congratulations to the Honourable Member for the facts and figures he 
was able to produce. I know he will take comparatively little credit for 
these results. They are the result of many years of very hard work on 
the part of every one connected with the railway administration, from Sir 
Charles Innes downwards. But I hope that during the five years of the 
present Member we may see still greater progress, and when his successor 
comes to make his maiden speech, I hope that he will have as good a 
Budget to present as the Honourable Member had on Monday last. 

It is very difficult to know, Sir, what to criticise in this Budget. I 
turn first to the question of Claims. One cannot do anything but congra¬ 
tulate the administration on the extraordinary way the figures in connec¬ 
tion with claims have come down from 120 lakhs 5 years ago to 15 lakhs 
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to-day The only criticism one could make is, why did it not happen 
earlier? It is rather remarkable that the claims figure can be brought 
do« n from 120 lakhs in the course of 5 years to 15 lakhs, and one is rather 
apt to criticise by asking why, five yeai-s ago, the figures for claims stood at 
120 lakhs. I should be told no doubt that steps have been taken during 
the last five years in connection with the lighting of yards, the develop¬ 
ment of the Watch and Ward staff and the fencing of yards and that the 
matter has been remedied in that way, hut of course, at some expense. 
We are not told what the cost to bring about this reduction has been. No 
doubt, it must be a fairly large figure. However, it is very satisfactory 
that these claims have been reduced so substantially. 


Another point of a similar nature is in connection with Repairs anS, 
Maintenance. The cost of repairs has come down in a very extraordinary- 
way but I am sure we have not yet reached the end. Take, for instance, 
the North Western Railway. The average cost of a locomotive repair, we. 
are told, has been reduced from Rs. 14,011 to Rs. 11,612 in one year. 
There, again, one is lather tempted to say that, although it is a matter for 
congratulation that this lower figure has been reached, it should have 
been reached earlier The whole process of the modernization of work¬ 
shops is, I think, almost in its infancy in India to-day. We see in the 
Budget, for instance, that six big schemes are in progress of completion. 
One is on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, one on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, two on the East Indian Railway, one on the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and one on the South Indian. 
Railway. When that workshop modernization is complete, it will save 
this country crores of rupees. Of that I have not the least doubt. We 
are greatly indebted to the Raven Committee, however, for what they did 
and particularly to Mr. Wrench who has rendered great services to the 
railway administration, services which will re-act for very many years to- 
come. (Applause.) 


The next point which one might refer to is the question of New 
Construction. Again, I will speak in'the same strain and say that, while 
it is a matter of considerable congratulation that satisfactory development 
has occurred in the last three years, looking back one rather criticises the 
fact that that development did not take place earlier. It will be noticed 
that on the State Railways the new mileage opened in the three years 
ending 1925-26 was only 469 miles whereas in the last three years, taking 
the Budget year 1928-29 as one year, it is anticipated that the total will 
reach 2,095 miles. , We have not yet arrived at the thousand miles per 
annum which were predicted last year by Sir Clement Hindley, but, at 
unv rate, very satisfactory progress has been made. I n that connection, 
the House is no doubt aware that railway administrations have in the last 
few years been told to go ahead and spend all they possibly could. The 
neciors at Simla and Bellii have said that they were perfectly certain 
that their railway managers would not spend the sums that thev (the 
managers) thought they could The Railway Board, therefore, made a 
fr om , the tot al but they did not prevent any individual railway 
T spending what they thought they could spend. Well, 

. Railway Board scored-ofi the individual railway managers for three- 
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or four years and this year the railway managers have scored off substan¬ 
tially the Hail way Board with the result that the amount which the rail¬ 
way administrations said they might spend, the administrations found they 
could actually spend and it was a great surprise to the Railway Board.- • 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Question. 

Mr. H. G-. Cocke : It may not have been a surprise to every one but at 
any rate it is an open secret that attempts had to be made to curtail to 
some extent the expenditure in hand. That is not sound business. If you 
are spending a lakh of rupees a month on a certain project and if late in 
the year, you are suddenly told to reduce that amount to Rs. 25,000 a 
month, that is certainly bad business and results in waste. I hope that 
state of things will not happen again. I know it for a fact that some of 
the railway managers were placed in a very difficult position towards the 
end of the year by having to reduce their expenditure substantially although 
they had been given to understand that they could go ahead and spend, 
all that they were possibly able to spend. 

Speaking as one from Bombay, I notice that the Bombay-Sind and the 
Karachi-Agra proposed railways are referred to in the annual reports. 

I don’t think those two propositions are receiving—I don’t say- 
sympathy, but anyhow much financial support from the Railway Board, 
because it is feared that they will not pay. Naturally the Raihvny Board 
cannot sanction big schemes unless they have reasonable belief that the- 
proposals will result in financial success. At the same time I think with 
an important communication like the Karachi-Agra communication, a. 
certain amount of financial coui-age is required, and even if a line like that- 
does’not seem likely to pay for the first few years, it may be that it would 
be sound policy to start that communication well in advance of the time 
when it is likely to pay. It is bound to come, and it has been pressed 
very hard by the Karachi Chamber and other bodies interested, and I 
believe an officer has been on special duty going into the possibilities- of 
the success of that line, and I hope that the Railway Board will not look 
at the .figures too strictly but will have a little imagination in the matter. 

We always hear the subject of Indianisation mentioned when this 
Railway Budget is under discussion. I notice with satisfaction several 
points in connection with that matter, for example, as regards staff 
quarters, which is to some extent a matter bound up with Indianisation, 
in that it gives greater facilities and amenities to the Indian staff, I notice 
that the additional sum to be spent in 1928-29 amounts to fifty-one lakhs- 
of rupees. That is a very satisfactory feature. As regards actual staff, 

I see from the Railway Report that in regard to the European staff there 
is a reduction of 5 in 1926-27, whereas the Indian staff shows an increase 
of 13,000. Some increase is of course naturally expected owing (o the 
new lines opened, but at any rate it should he a matter of satisfaction, I 
think, to many Honourable Members in this House, that whereas the 
European staff has been stationary, taking the staff as a whole, the Indian 
staff shows an increase of 13,000. 

On the subject of Ovcrcroivding we have heard a good deal in past years, 
and I should be interested to hear in the course of this discussion to what 
extent the evil still remains. Very large amounts have been spent on 
new carnages in the course of the last few years, and I believe the evil is 
very largely in course- of being remedied. There is no excuse now for the- 

X 2 
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Railway Board in a matter of that sort. There are ample funds, and the 
railways are remunerative, therefore it is unreasonable to run trains over¬ 
crowded, when by duplicating those trains people ean travel in a fair 
measure of comfort. I yield to none in my admiration of the third class 
passenger, and I am in sympathy with what he has gone through in the 
past, and no one on these benches is going to grudge the amount spent 
on amenities for Indian passengers. 

In conclusion I would like to say that I think the railway administra¬ 
tion as a whole reflects very great credit on every one concerned. It is 
in the first instance probably indebted to the Acworth Committee. That 
initiated the post-war railway reforms. Following that, we had the Re¬ 
trenchment Committee, which also undoubtedly advanced matters, and 
then we had the scheme for the separation of railway finance from general 
finance, which I regard as one of the most successful things which has 
been achieved since I have been connected with this House. The separa¬ 
tion of railway finance from general finance has stopped] that (horrible 
mix-up of general and railway figures and Budgets. Railways have built 
up substantial reserves, and they are run much more on the lines of busi¬ 
ness concerns than was possible in the past. 

As regards the reductions made in fares and freights as a result of the 
prosperous Budget which we have had presented to us, I congratulate the 
Honourable Member on the selection he has made. Some might consider 
that third class fares have received too much attention. When I say that, 
1 do not mean that third class passengers are not entitled to relief. But 
vhat I really mean to question is, whether the money spent in that direc¬ 
tion might not have reacted more to the benefit of the poor man—whether 
he might not have been really better off—by reducing some other items 
of freight. After all, there are thousands of people who never travel in 
railway trains, and thousands more who do only one journey a year. 
Whereas by reducing the cost of transit of certain articles, you will pro¬ 
bably get the benefit more home to the poor man. 

I have nothing more to say. I think the Budget an excellent one and 
hope we may have many more in times to come. 

! 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I would like to congratulate sincerely the Railway Member 
on the Railway Budget statement that he has presented to us. I think 
it is characterised in the first place by a remarkable lucidity and simpli- 
city, wlreli has made it possible for a layman like myself to understand 
the statement. Secondly,, it is characterised bv a sense of justice, in 
the sense that he has given everyone his due. He has given what was 
due to his predecessors, to his—colleagues, to his collaborators and .co¬ 
workers, and 'to the Legislative Assembly also. It is also marked by a 
graceful sense of modesty, which affords a striking contrast with our past 
experience. (Loud laughter.) I mean it in this way, Sir, that he has 
tried to discount the good work whfch he has himself been (able to do 
during the past year, alleging it as his reason that progress had already 
been made which helped to bring about those good results in administra¬ 
tive matters, and I am reminded of the saying that “ one man sows and 
another reaps”. As Mr. Cocke has pointed out, his successors wall reap 
the advantages which the present Commerce Member himself will have 
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sown during the next five years. Mr. Cocke has said that those who 
were witnessing and watching the torpedoing of the Indian Navy yesterday 
had little time to attend to the railway statement. It iollows necessarily 
that those who were busy in torpedoing the Navy had still less time; but 
,making such use of our time as we could, we have devoted a little- 
attention to the Hallway Budget statement and as an analysis of than 
I arrive at the following results. 

In the first place we must all congratulate ourselves that the gloomy 
forecast foreshadowed to a cerain extent last year has not been realised 
notwithstanding the floods and other calamities which overcame the 
administration. But in this hopeful and happy situation there are certain 
’factors which we must separate, one from the other. First of all there 
are factors which were 1 beyond the control of the Railway Board and 
under that heading I may mention first the monsoon, which is lalways a 
puzzling factor, but which, when it is on its-good behaviour, is a blessing 
to all of us, high and low, Government and its subjects as well. Then 
there is the patronage of the passenger world, which of course is not 
under the control of the Railway Department, but if it is on an increasing 
scale is a welcome -windfall. Then there as the maintenance of the 
exchange ratio. But this of course has got two sides. One aspect of 
it is that it necessarily leads to saving on the cost of the imported railway 
material "from England, and we all know that 80 per cent, of the expendi¬ 
ture on railway works comes under the head of materials imported from 
‘ abroad. So, the new exchange ratio must have necessarily helped the 
Railway Department a good deal. But I would point out that as against 
this there is a debit also in that the benefit of the new ratio was secured 
at the reduction of the inland rupee value of the earnings of the employes 
of the Railway Department. 

Then I turn to the factors which may be said to be under the control 
of the Railway Department itself. First of all, there is the economy in 
fuel which has been referred to in the statement. Then there is the 
larger mobility' of rolling stock. Then there is the reduction in the work¬ 
ing expenses and better methods of workshop operations. These to my 
mind stand out as the prominent factors under the control of the 
'department.' 

Then there are certain factors which are the result of co-operat ; on; they 
cannot be said exactly to be under the control either of the Railwiay Depart¬ 
ment or outside it, but for which the credit, may Be shared by the Rail¬ 
way Department’ and the Assembly together. First of all, there is the 
-separation of the 'railwiay from the general finances in which both of us 
co-operated, namely, 1 the Assembly on the one side and the Railway 
Department on the other; and as the Railway Member has been good 
enough to state, he has received co-operation uniformly from the Railway 
Finance Committee as well as this Assembly, which sanctioned many 
constructive uorlcs that were good for the country. I am glad to 
'observe in this connection that the Railway Member has given full credit 
to'the Members of'the Assembly for their co-oneration; and in doing so 
he has admitted that even yve laymen on this side of the Housp enn make 
constructive suggestions, which are wise in their own wav. This admis¬ 
sion of, the Rail-wav Member has the result, in my opinion, of toning 
down the high, talk of experts. 
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With regard to the reforms actually achieved,’ the foremost place of 
-course is given to the reduction of-railway rates in favour of third class 
passengers. Mr. Cocke said that too much attention was given t 0 the 
reduction of railway fares for third class passengers; but I think the 
exact contrary is the case. I have taken the figures for 1910 and 1926 
and a little calculation shows the following results so far as I have been 
able to judge them In 1910 the number of first class passengei's was 
7 lakhs; in 1926 it was 10 lakhs—the percentage of increase being 148. 
The earning per head in 1910 was Us. 8-9, in 1926 it was Rs. 11-10, 
the ratio of increase being 35. The total earnings from first class 
passengers in 1910 was Its. 59 lakhs; in 1926 they were Its. 118 lakhs or 
an increase of 200 per cent, as against 148 per cent. A similar calcula¬ 
tion for second class passengers shows that the percentage of increase in 
the number of passengers has been 375, and in the total earnings 243; 
while the earning per head has fallen from Rs. 2-14 to Rs. '1-14. If 
I am right in that calculation, there is a distinct fall in the earnings 
from second class passengers. 


Now, taking the third class percentages, the increase in the number 
of passengers, as between 1.910 and 1926, has been 183 per cent., and 
the percentage of increase in earnings has been 242; the rise in the 
ratio between these two percentages is 32; and the earning per head of 
third class passenger has increased from 7 annas to 9 annas, or a rise 
of 28 per cent. You null therefore see that while there is a slight rise 
in the ratio of earnings from the first class passenger and a rise in the 
revenue from the third class passenger, the man who has benefited most 
at the cost of perhaps both these is the second class passenger. So it 
will be seen that really the third class passenger has not benefited as 
much as he ought to have done. , ; 


’ \ - / 1 ’j 

Then there is one more thing which occurs to me and it is this: the 
reduction in fares for third class passengers begins only at the 51st mile; 
but when previous reductions were made in the' first and second class 
rates, the reduction took effect from the very first mile, ,if I am .right 
in making that statement. Now, what is the case about the third class 
passenger ordinarily ? These people do not travel great distances as a 
rule; they travel small distances from their homes and their journeys 
m very many cases do not extend beyond 50 miles. That' means > that 
these people who undertake only small journeys round about their villages 
or within their own district, will not be‘entitled to the benefit of the 
reduction from the 51st mile. Now of course I do’not want to say that 
not a single third class passenger will derive'that benefit, though ‘on an 
average the length of journey which a third class passenger undertakes 
is necessarily within 50 miles. There are third class passengers • who 
journey long distances—say between Calcutta and Bombay or Bombay 
and Delhi—occasionally; and of course some benefit will accrue to them 
in le aggregate no doubt; but I have pointed out the special aspect of 
the reduction and' I do say that the reduction of fares for third class 
passengers lias not received as much attention as-it should have' done. 

’vn!S V th re if rd -rt° the r ft 0rI ? R to he achieved, I should have certainly 

hns vo^in v 01 16 ?°™T nble Mer P ber » snrt of programme which he 

- g t m Mew; and I did expect that notwithstanding the sense of his 
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modesty of which I am aware, and even in spite of the line of poetry 
with which he ends h!is statement, 1 know that a knight ought not to 
■boast when he puts on his armour but when he puts it off; but certainly 
he could make a programme and a statement of policy; that certainly 
would not be boasting. I should have expected him to indicate to us 
dhe lines on which he proposes to make progress in the administration 
in the next four years. If I may as a layman be allowed to indicate 
just a few heads in' regard to which we expect reforms at the hands of 
the Railway Member in the next five years, I shall advert to them as 
briefly ias I can. Rirst of all, there is the question of Indianisation 
I am aware of what has been said in “the statement about Indianisation, 
'but we want Indianisation not only because it is just to Indians that 
they should occupy the highest places, but it also leads to economy. 
I want it from a practical point of view. Take the Tata Construction 
'Company. They carry on their work without employing a single European 
land I do not really see why the Railway Department should not be 
able to carry out its work without employing Europeans. I notice the 
reduction that has been effected in the import of temporary engineers 
from England. But these temporary engineers will have become per¬ 
manent I suppose and they will take a. senior rank to Indian engineers. 
Then again the standard of economy set up has yet to he reached. Then 
•there is the question of greater production of railway material in India 
about which no reference is contained in the Railway Budget statement. 
Then there is the reduction in extravagance on the lay out and remodel¬ 
ling of yards. It strikes a layman like myself that extravagance of 
^expenditure is incurred in the matter of remodelling stations and yards 
and specific cases have yet to be proved, in which direct actual benefits 
have accrued to the railway finances as a result of the remodelling of 
■yards and 'stations. Then there is the question of the belter treatment 
of employees. The ‘Railway Member has been good enough to acknow¬ 
ledge the services of the officers but I am sorry he has forgotten the men. 
I am not unmindful of what he has done in the matter of the Kharagpur 
strike I am always ready to acknowledge his noble impulses, but I 
should certainly have expected from him a good word for the working 
people, when he has referred to the work of their officers. Then, lastly, 
there is the question of the compensation and amends that are vet to 
be made to the general revenues from the Railway Department on account 
of the losses that have already been incurred on strategic and* other lines 
and from the guarantee system. Enormous losses have already been 
caused to the State and I think we must look to the Railway Depart¬ 
ment to make good the loss in course of time. There arp of course differ¬ 
ences of practice prevailing in this respect. Germany I am told derives 
about 34 millions every year from the railway revenue to the State. On 
the other hand in Switzerland not a single pie is contributed by the rail¬ 
way revenues to the State. But of course reasons vary. Here we 
occupy a middle position and T do make a claim on behalf of the general 
revenues that the Railway Department, w‘l 1 be able, at the time of the 
next settlement, of our mutual relations, to contribute a greater share to 
the general revenue. . ■ . 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Ramnnd cum Tinnevelly: Kon- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir. within the short time at my disposal, T shall 
briefly bring to the attention of the House four important points. At 
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the very outset I am rather handicapped very much by the unreality of the 
figures that we have to deal with. In the speech of the [Railway Member 
in paragraph 3 he has referred to the fact that, his predecessor Sir CharleB 
Innes anticipated that the surplus of receipts for 1926-27 would not be 
sufficient to pay the railway contribution to the general revenues and that 
it would be necessary therefore to draw 7 lakhs of rupees from the reserve 
to make good the deficiency. Actually he found in forking out the actuals 
for 1926-27, that the surplus was higher than the estimate by about 1-J 
erores and the reserve was increased by that amount. So far as the next 
financial year 1927-28 is concerned; Honourable Members of this House are 
aware that there are three different stages when the accounts are made up. 
We have got the budget estimate. We guessed into the future for 1927- 
28, as we did last year; and then within three months before the expiry 
of the financial year we have got another revised estimate, taking into 1 
account not the important months, January, February and March, which 
occur during the end of that year; and this is the revised estimate for 
1927-28. So far as 1927-28 is concerned, I find the difference between the 
revised estimate and the budget estimate to be 3J orores roughly, and 
then as regards the net receipts there is a difference of 3 erores and 67 
lakhs; .and even making allowance for all these deductions and other things, 
even under the last heading, total receipts, we find a difference of 3 erores 
98 lakhs or nearly 4 erores. If a difference of as much as 4 erores of rupees 
can occur between the budget estimate and the revised estimate -for a 
year, then I ask seriously, what is the use of these figures? That is why 
I said at the outset that there is an unreality in dealing with these unreal 
figures as I would call them; and so far as 1928-29 is concerned, Sir George 
[Rainy admitted the other day that it is largely guess work again. So that 
I would invite the attention of the House to the serious initial difficulty 
which a layman like myself may find at the outset. 'Is there really no¬ 
way out of this difficulty? Cannot the House -see its way to fix 'the 
time of the Budget in such a way that we can take into account these 
three important months, January, February and March, so that we'can 
get the actual figures which will not very much differ from the 'budget 
estimates or even the revised estimates. Another suggestion that occurs 
to me is this. On page 7 you have got the payment of interest on strategic 
lines amounting to 1 crore 35 lakhs; and then there is the loss in working 
which inevitably occurs year after year. So far as this Revised estimate for 
1927-28 is concerned we have got the deficit of 30 lakhs 84 thousand -and 
then under the miscellaneous head we have got a few lakhs which makes 
a total of 1 crore 67 lakhs which has to be deducted from the general surplus 
revenues of the railwaj' budget. Now, Sir, the inclusion of strategic lines 
in the Hailwa'y Budget is a double wrong. In the first place, it certainly 
makes us lose the benefit of the otherwise large surplus. Year after 
year more capital is sunk and the interest charges increase. What are 
these strategic "lines after all? They 'are 'simply military fortifications. 
Though they mav be technically railways, they are virtually military 
fortifications. Then, why not take them to the General Budget and bring 
them under military expenditure? That would be the most appropriate 
thing to do. By omitting to do it. the present arrangement not only 
deprives us of the benefit of the large surplus we-are entitled to get from 
tbs working of Commercial lines'hut it also enables'the'Finance Member 
to present his military charges at something.-much lower than wh at "they 
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really are, taking into account the strategic lines as well. The Honourable 
Sir George Rainy said the other day that he would certainly consider 
favourably the proposal to re-examine the convention of 1924 by which 
railway finances were separated from general finances. These two things 
which occur to me at first sight afford sufficient reason for us to get an 
opportunity to reconsider the arrangements regarding the separation of 
railway from general finance. 

Then, in the third place, I would refer to the reduction of fares. My 
Honourable friends Mr. Cocke and Mr. Kelkar referred to this matter 
■with some 'amount of satisfaction. I do not say I am myself nob satisfied 
to the i extent which the reduction deserves, but, on looking at it more 
closely, .1 find that the hardship of high fares has not really diminished 
to any appreciable degree. In the first place, as my Honourable friend. 
Mir. Kelkar said, it operates only beyond the 50th mile; he also said 
that the average mileage travelled by the average third class passenger is 
less than 50 miles; the correct figure however is 33'3 miles. And if that 
is the average mileage which a third class passenger travels, what is the 
utility of making a reduction in fares for journeys beyond 50 miles? The 
position of the average third class passenger is not improved by this 
reduction. The Honourable Mr. Parsons in paragraph 15 of his Explanatory 
Memorandum has drawn the attention of this House to the benefits of this 
reduction by saying that the third class passenger from Bombay to Delhi 
will pay Rs 13-32-0 instead of Rs. 16-2-0; and if he goes on to Karachi he 
wall have to pay Rs 2-4-0 less; wdiile the pilgrim from Bengal will be able to 
visit Hardwar at'a lesser cost and the Pathan visiting Calcutta will be able 
to return to his native home for Rs. 13-4-0 instead of Rs. 16-5-0. In the 
first place I find the figures here are "wrong- He has said that the third 
class fare from Bombay to Delhi will be Rs. 13-2-0 instead of 16-2-0. I 
find from the January number of the Indian Bradshaw' that the figure 
Rs. 16-2-0 is wrong, because the third class fare by mail train is Rs. 15-1-0 
and by the ordinary trains is Rs. 14-12-0; both of which are less than 
Rs. 16-2-0, the figure put down in the Explanatory Memorandum. No 
doubt there is some slight gain in those journeys, but may I ask him what 
would be the fate of a pilgrim from Delhi to Rameshwar? Under the new 
dispensation, no doubt, while on the journey to Howrah,—because he will 
he travelling on the East Indian' Railway—-he will gain something by the 
reduction of fares. But from Howrah to Waltair, a distance of about 
500 miles, he will have to travel by the Bengal Nagpur Railway; from 
Walter to Madras by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and 
from Madras onwards by the South Indian Railway, the total distance on 
the two latter Railways being about 1,000 miles. Now all these are 
State lines but managed by Companies and the rates on all Company lines 
have been left untouched v So that wdiile he will gain Rs. 2-2-0 on tlio 
journey from Delhi to Howrah, over the remaining 1.500 miles of his 
journey there is no reduction whatever. The Honourable Mr. Parsons 
saj-s in the opening sentence of paragraph 35 of the Explanatory Memo¬ 
randum : 

“First of nil we propose to reduce third class fares, pirticnlarlv for lontr distances, 
on the East Indian, North Western and Great Indian Peninsula Railways.” 

But the fact is that for this long joumev which ,T have mentioned of 
nearly 2,500 miles the, third class passengers stand practically unaffected 
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"by this so-called reduction. I submit therefore that unless at the same 
time the Company-managed Railways also are made to reduce their rates 
there is absolutely no appreciable advantage to the third class passenger 
at all. Apart from this there is the fact that there are comparatively 
few passengers who travel these long distances for which the reduction 
is operative. Then the Honourable Sir George Rainy said that the present 
reduced rates compare very favourably with the pre-war rates. May I 
remind him of the Priestly report published in 1903? That was 
about 10 years previous to the War. In that report he compared the 
passenger fares obtaining for third class travelling on the Indian Railways 
with the fares which our American colleague paid on American Railways. 
He compared the third class fare paid in Amei’ica, f.e., 11'88 pies per mile 
and in India, i.e,, 2 - 33 pies per mile in relation to the daily wage'of the 
American working man which is Rs. 3-14-6 per day as'compared with the 
wage of the Indian labourer, which varies from Rs. 3-12-0 to Rs. 7-8-0 
-a month and showed that the fare in America was much lower, because 
with one day’s wages the American labour can travel. 63 miles while his 
Indian contemporary can do only 10 miles. He proved that the cheapest fares 
obtained in America among the countries of the west. Therefore third 
■class rates even at the figure of 2'S pies per mile were certainly higher 
in India than in America, and the announcement made by the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member the other day does not take us much further 
than that figure which was taken as the 'point of comparison between +he 
Indian third class passenger in 1903'and the American third class pas- 
-senger. Then, fourthly, the Honourable the Commerce Member said 
that there has been a reduction in freights so far as kerosene, manure, oil 
cakes; etc., are concerned. In the opening sentence 'of paragraph 13 of 
his speech he said: ’ 

“In the case of goods’ rates, we propose fdur reductions yInch' should ho of subs¬ 
tantial benefit to the poorer .classes and to the agriculturist ” ' 

Now I would ask the House to say whether these reductions will work 
to the benefit of the agriculturist. ‘ So far as kerosene is concerned the 
House knows that kerosene is imported mainly from the United States 
of America. The yearly value of these imports is about 31 crorea of rupees. 
Now, so far as the importers of this kerosene are concerned they will un¬ 
doubtedly have the benefit of the reduction of freight, tut what guarantee 
is there that that reduction will find reflection in the price paid by the 
consumer. So far as oil calces are concerned they come mostly from 
Cevlon and the Straits Settlement and the bulk is small. As regards 
artificial and other manures, which have been ordered to he separately 
recorded since 1926-27, they come to us free of duty -and the total value 
of imported manures is about 25 lakhs or so. No doubt this reduction wi 
facilitate the movement of these manures; but again what guarantee is 
•there that the consumer will pay a reduced price therefor? There 'are 
only two oilier items, petrol and motors. , 

Mr. President: Order, order Sir Purshotamdas Thnkurdas. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchant's' Chamber: Indian 

Commerce!: Sir, it is liardlv necessnrv for me to say that we on this side 
-of the House congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member on t e 

Budget that lie has presented. It is somewhat sad that Sir Charles Innes 
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is not here this year to -take his lion’s share of the congratulations on the 
(present occasion" I believe, Sir, that those who criticize when things do 
[not work up to their expectations should be amongst the first ones to 
mark their appreciation when satisfactory results are available. (Applause.) 
'As one of those who in the past few 3'ears had to say some hard and un¬ 
pleasant things to the Bailway Department, I therefore hasten with nly 
humble share of congratulations on the Budget that is now before the 
House. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir George Bainy, Sir, said that he has formed several convictions 
since he took charge of his office and one of those was, as given out in 
his speech, that the separation. of the Bailway Budget from the General 
Budget of the country has been in the - country’s interests. I have no 
doubt, Sir, that that conviction of his is absolutely correct, and I hope 
that when he has had the accounting system, which is now under review 
by the Bailway Department, thoroughly examined, and when he is able 
to put his recommendations in connection with accounts before the House, 
■and a review is made of the convention which has been agreed to by this 
Assembly' regarding the separation of the Budget, we may want a few 
changes here and there, but there will be very few who would really want 
to go past the convention and especially the underlying pi-inciple of it, 
namely, the separation cf the two Budgets. (Hear, hear.) I believe, Sir, 
that the Government of India have cn the whole stood by their paid of 
this agreement in a satisfactory manner. The East Indian Bailway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway were taken over, and this year the 
Burma Bailways, the contract for which is to expire, is also going to be 
taken over. I wish to mark my appreciation of the manner in which the 
Government of India have stood by their contract, a condition about which 
I know they hesitated veiy long before they accepted it before this arrange¬ 
ment was arrived at. 

I believe,’ Sir, that there are-several directions in which the Bailway 
Department can usefully continue to tighten their hold on the various 
avenues of touch with requirements of the provinces. I wish particularly 
to refer to Local Advisory Committees: in some parts these Advisory' 
Committees work to the satisfaction both of the Bnilway Administrations 
concerned and also of the public. I have heard, and I am sure the Bnilway 
Department themselves may have heard, dissatisfaction from some pro¬ 
vinces, and I wonder whether it would be asking too much, if I suggest 
to the Honourable Member that in addition to the various small pamphlets 
given to us they may give us a summary of the working of the various 
Local Advisory Committees, especially' containing information on one or 
two heads. I would particularly', Sir, like to know how many meetings of 
these Coiumittees are held every year. I also wish to know how many 
resolutions passed by each Local Advisory Committee are accepted by the 
local Administration, and where such a resolution passed by the Local 
Advisory Committee is rejected, I think it would be useful to this House 
to know the main reasons why recommendations passed by the majority 
af a Committee have been rejected. I feel that this is the only’ method by 
which we could bring more pressure to bear upon local officers who, in 
some quarters r I understand, treat their Advisory' Commiitees and their 
leliberations and decisions with comparatively scant courtesy. 

Mr. B. Das: You are right. 

Mr. H. a. Cocke: mere? 
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no special knowledge of Railways might be able to understand, I should 
like to say a word about the separation of railway from' general finances 
which was discussed very fully last year. Now that the Dickinson report, 
has been published, I trust that 'the House will, .in* accordance with the 
promise given ’ by the Honourable the Commerce Member the day before 
yesterday, be given an opportunity of reviewing the arrgangement which was- 
arrived at some time ago and which will have lasted for about five years 
before it is revised next year. The grounds on which the revision was- 
asked for were mentioned in detail by many Honourable Members last 
y*ear. There is first of all the question of the method by which the Capital 
at charge should be calculated and I venture to draw the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment to the fact that the debt repaid by means of terminable annuities ’ 
or sinking fund should be included in the Capital at charge. Then, there-' 
is the question of the payment of the interest on Capital in so far as the- 
lines on which the Capital has been expended have not become paying. 
At, present that interest is charged to Revenue and many cf us suggested 
last year that it should be charged to Capital. Then, there is the question, 
of the manner in which the accounts of strategic lines should be handled. 
Should the system continue as it is at present in respect of,these Railways- 
or should it be changed as the report of Sir Arthur Dickinsc-n indicates or 
should some other method be adopted? My Honourable friend Mr, 1 
Rangaswami Iyengar suggested during the course of the discussion last- 
year that there was no reason why the Railways should not be treated 
as a whole. If that point of view is adopted, the loss on account of the- 
strategic Railways must come out of the general earnings of the Railways, 
before the surplus is divided between the Railways and the State. There 
are also other considerations, Sir, which arise in this connection and some 
of them, I may mention again, .were adverted to during the course of the: 
debate last year. Apart from these things, a revision of the convention 1 
which was arrived at in 1924 will give us an opportunity of generally 
reviewing the policy* followed by* the Railway Department during the last 
4 or 5 years in respect of many important matters. We shall then be able 
to judge what has been done in regard to Indianisation or the purchase- 
of stores and other kindred matters. 


Having made these general observations, Sir, I hope the House will- 
permit me to refer to one or" two specific recommendations made in Sir 
Arthur Dickinson’s report. The report I believe has not been placed before 
the Finance Committee and no effect has been given to it in the Budget- 
placed before the House. 


An Honourable Member: They have had it. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Copies of the report have been circulated to the- 
members of the Railway Standing Finance Committee, but none of the- 
proposals in the report has yet been placed before them. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, copies of the report have been 
received by other klembfers of the House also who are not members of the 
mi v ay Standing Finance Committee. One of the recommendations of' 
n; ir , I)lc ] nnson 1S that to initiate and'work the scheme proposed by 
ncL^ntnnf!, ererl u '® eoun * an *?. 4 cost accountants, who need not be chartered 
men «re toL P ro f uet ’ OT } engineers should be employed. Now, these- 
fC " 0t lo bc employed for a definite term of vears. The intention is 
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that, although they might be engaged in the beginning ior a definite period, 
say 5 years,, they should afterwards be absorbed in the permanent services 
and that they should be eligible for selection to higher vacant posts. Now, 
in view of the importance which this House attaches to the question of 
Indianisation, I trust that the recommendations of Sir Arthur Dickinson 
with regard to an increase in the higher staff will be very seriously con¬ 
sidered before they are given effect to. The examination for chartered 
accountantship takes place, as every one knows, only in England. Indians 
will, therefore, be under a handicap if only chartered accountants are to 
be employed. If it is finally decided in the interests of sound accounting 
that chartered accountants only should be engaged, I trust that the claims 
of Indians who are duly qualified will receive preferential consideration. 
In any case, the proposal with regard to the permanent employment of 
.men who might be engaged in the beginning for short periods only is one 
which will rouse serious misgivings in this House. I am willing to concede 
that from a business point of view it might be desirable that men should 
he brought in from other countries, but I trust that this step will be taken 
only when- the necessity for it is made absolutely clear. 

The second point that I wish to advert to in regard to Sir Arthur 
Dickinson’s report is the policy which he has suggested in regard to the 
purchase of stores. I should not like to say much about it on this occasion, 
as I hope the House will have an opportunity later on of considering this- 
matter more fully than it can do now- But I cannot help feeling that 
if the recommendation of Sir Arthur Dickinson that a Chief Supply Officer, 
immediately responsible to the Agent, should be appointed and should be 
authorised to exercise all the latter’s powers of purchase is accepted, we 
would have even more cause to complain hereafter than we have at present 
of the policy pursued by the Railways in regard to the purchase of stores. 

I should, Sir, before I sit down like to deal with the policy followed 
by the Paulway Department in regard to the building up of the Deserve 
Fund. I asked last year whether there were any principles which guided 
the Railway Department in fixing the size of this fund. No answer, how¬ 
ever, was forthcoming beyond the vague reply that, if they had a sub¬ 
stantial reserve fund, the Railway Department would be able to follow 
a bolder and more courageous policy in regard to the reduction of rates 
and fares. Now, we all know the purposes for which the Reserve Fund 
is being built up. But is it not possible on a review of all the liabilities, 
includiug unforeseen and sudden liabilities, which might fall upon the 
Railways to form some idea of the sum wdiich might be set aside, say, 
every 5 years? A bad monsoon does not affect only the Railway Depart¬ 
ment, it affects the revenues of every Government in India. We know 
that in the financial settlements which were arrived at with the provinces, 
this was taken into consideration and every Provincial Government was 
asked to lay by a certain sum annually in order to meet the liabilities with 
which it might be faced on the occurrence of a serious famine. I wonder 
whether some such principle could not be followed here after a review of 
all the liabilities ■which the Railway Department might he called upon to 
meet. Apart from this, Sir, I think there is a strong objection to allowing 
the reserve fund to increase without having any very definite idea of the 
principles which should underlie it. We learnt last year that the reserve 
fund is merged in the cash balances of the Government of India and that 
Government pay the Railway Department a rate of interest which is less- 
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hv 1 per cent, than the market rate of interest. Now, as the Railways 
nunow capital every year tor new construction, the State which takes over 
the reserve fund practically re-lends this money to the railways at a higher 
rate of interest. But even if the Railways were paid the same rate of 
interest at which Government borrow in the open market, my objection 
to the policy pursued at present -would not be weakened. "The present 
practice in a sense comes to this. Railway customers are taxed in order 
to provide money for the construction of railways. Now here, we see 
that, apart from the depreciation fund, we have a debt redemption fund, 
the object of which has been stated to be to improve the credit of the 
State and to enable it to boivow money more cheaply for productive pur¬ 
poses than it has been able to do in the past. This policy, of setting aside 
a sum for the reduction or avoidance of debt in addition to the provision 
made for depreciation in the Railway Budget, is followed mainly in the 
interests of the Railways, and it does seem to me necessary that this 
policy should be reconsidered. At present, as I have said, we provide 
money for the reduction of debt out of the general revenues in the interest, 
mainly, of Railways. Then, Sir, the interest on such portion of the railway 
capital as is not productive is charged to railway revenue and in addition 
to that the reserve fund is also practically used for railway construction. 
If there is a surplus, it should either be made over to the people from 
whom it has been derived in the shape of a remission of fares and rates or 
the general revenues should be enabled to benefit by it- It should not 
go to the reserve fund which is sufficiently large now and which will 
stand at about 19 crores at the end of next year. We have to remember 
that the railways benefit considerably by their association with the State. 
A private railway company could not borrow on such favourable terms as 
the State does and, as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett pointed out last 
} r ear, the Railways pay no income-tax. If, in view of these circumstances, 
we desire our Railways to make a certain contribution to the State, it is 
by no means unreasonable. I do not mind, Sir, which of these two poli¬ 
cies is pursued, but I do think that we should not allow our reserve fund 
to grow as it is growing up at present without having any definite idea of 
the uses to which it is to be put. At present, as I have said, the practical 
-effect of allowing the reserve fund to grow up indefinitely is to tax the 
travelling public in order to find funds for railway construction. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir. the Honourable Sir George Rainy perhaps knows that I am not rising 
to congratulate him but to sympathise with him. 

Mr. B. Das'(Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Then why apologise? 

. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: But as this is his first budget speech, he 
is rightly entitled to our indulgence and, therefore, instead of castigating 
I would only warn him. I say. Sir, that the Railway Member and 
10 j 6 Members of the House, who have showered congratulations on this 
Dudget are living in a world of unreality; that the financial position of 
the Railways as disclosed in the budget figures is not so very satisfactory 
as it looks Sir George Rainy is quite right when he savs on page 2 of his 

Tw - r' l think ’ isfhe res " lfc which on ' tlle fnce of it is satisfactory. ” 
mot V 5 Perfectly true. On the'face of it it' is satisfactory, but at the 
root of it it is not. 
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. ,'Sir George Rainy was beaming with smiles when he made that speech, 
die distributed compliments all round, except to the tax-payer (An 
honourable Member: “Except youl”) Thank you. 1 don’t need them. 
‘He talked of railway income having gone up by a few crores, and of expendi¬ 
ture having fallen by many lakhs. He talked of passenger and goods 
traffic having grown; of three lakhs and odd more wagons carried filled, 
with pulses, grains and other agricultural produce, thereby creating an 
impression cf agriculture' prosperity. Then with a great fanfare ho 
announced the reduction of rates and fares, and thereby sought to make 
out that the Railways were pxosperous, and that there was every reason 
to be satisfied. It is necessary to say that this picture is grossly overdrawn. 
The House should remember that we have had six consecutive good mon- « 
soons, which is not a good fortune which the Railway Member can always- 
claim as a matter of right. We have ha'd Assemblies which have voted 150 
crores of capital during six years. We" have added 2,200 miles of rail¬ 
ways. If the traffic has increased it is because the mileage has increased. 

If he can show that the traffic has increased on the footing of the same 
mileage, then there is some reason for congratulation. But I wish to 
show that on the footing of the same mileage the traffic has not increased, 
income has not increased, our average income per mile has not increased, 
the net receipts have not increased. On the other hand our expenses 
have decreased less than they ought to have with falling prices further 
accelerated by the exchange nexus. I shall ask the House always to 
keep in mind that the railway mileage in 1924-25 was 27,300, and in the 
budget year it is going to be over 29,500. If you bear this in mind you 
cannot go wrong, and most of these congratulations have proceeded from 
the fact that these relevant factors have been ignored. Bearing this fact 
in mind that the mileage has' increased Honourable Members will realise 
on analysing the figures that the gross earnings per mile in 1924-25 were 
30,980, in 1928-29 in the budget year they are going to be 34,970 That 
means that after four years our gross receipts per nulc have decreased by 
nearly 2,000 per mile, instead of increasing. Similarly, the net receipt 
per mile in 1924-25 was 13,957. In the budget year it is going to he 
13,117, again a deficit of 840 per mile. And how can any reasonable man 
accept the statement that there is a progressive increase in our earnings 
Ear from that. It is ‘progress in the direction of the tail. 

Sir, if you look at our surpluses after deducting working expenses and 
interest charges from the gross receipts you will realise that in 1924-25 
our surplus was 13 crores and 16 lakhs. In the budget year it is going 
to he 10 crores and 64 lakhs. Does this indicate either that economy 
has been practised or that earnings have increased, or that efficiency has 
grown? You have gone back in every direction. You are earning less 
per mile gross and you are earning less per mile net. Your surplus is 
smaller and yet on grounds which I have yet to discover we are asked to 
believe that the Railways are prosperoug and that everything is going on 
verv well. I am saying this with a view that the House should take 
warning. Let us not live in false hopes that the Railways are really pro¬ 
gressing in the dii’ection of becoming more paying. They are not.’ And 
one had monsoon will bring out the difficulties which we have not had to 
face for the last five or six years. If mv friend, Colonel Gidncy, will pro¬ 
perly work up his mathematics he will find that when you arc losing two 
thousand per mile per year in gross receipts, when you are losing eight 
hundred-net per mile every year, yoii cannot challenge the proposition 
that the Railways arc not prospering. 
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Lieut.-Colonel E. A. J. (Sidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Why 
blame the monsoon? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am not blaming the monsoon. I am calling 
attention to the fact that it is a great mistake to ignore the monsoon, 'that 
you may have occasionally a monsoon not very favourable that in that case 
the picture which seems to be rosy will not he so bright, and that the 
factors now concealed will come out in greater force to show the great 
room for economy which exists but which is now concealed owing to the 
exchange factor. 

Sir, I have shown that so far as the figures of 1926-27, 1927-28 and 
1928-29 are concerned, the position is that since 1924-25 there has been 
a deterioration in gross income and a fall in the net receipts. On the 
basis of the figures of 1927-28 (October), it has been claimed that passenger 
traffic ha? been increasing. That also is not correct. Roughly for every 
crore of capital sunk in Railways, 9,93,000 passengers were carried in 
1924-25,—to-day that number is 9,40,000; so that the number of passengers 
per one crore of capital sunk has gone down bv 53,000; and the total re¬ 
duction in the number of those who travel on Railways is something like 
36 crores. Look at tbe question from any point of view; you will not come 
to the conclusion that the Railways were doing well in comparison with 
1924-25; they have substantially gone down. 

Sir, much is made of the reduction of rates and fares. Now, Sir, this 
is a question which the House ought to examine very carefully. There 
has been no reduction worth the name; for what little' you get you mav 
feel giateful comparatively. But absolutely we are still pajung more for 
T.iaveiiiug than we used to pay before 1913-14. I estimate, Sir, that 
the uicrease in railway fares made in 1921-22 was nearly 55 per cent, over 
the fares of 1913-14. So what was 100 in 1914 became 155 in 1921-22; 

1 i a f, ,as I)GGn furthew increased by 121 per cent, owing to the appreciation 
of the rupee and works out at 19 points; to-day therefore the traveller is 
pa\mg something like 175 where he used to pay 100 in 1913-14. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Has the Honourable Member taken into account 
the reductions in 1926? 


Mr Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am coming to that; the reductions that 
have been made the year before the last and which arc proposed to be 
made now, as has been pointed out by my friends here, do not apply at 
all to the basic distance of 50 miles. We are told of a telescopic reduc¬ 
tion which sinks into microscopic insignificance if we look at the fact 

2 dU -f‘ 0n ?-° eS n0t come into f ovce til] you have 

leached 50 miles; so that the reductions of 1926 and those which are now 

announced touch only a fringe of the whole position According to the 

fn WU ^ 1924 ,? 5 ^ 157 compared^ 100 

m 1914 and according to the Labour Gazette to-day the prices are J43 

So that while the prices have risen from 100 to I4q +i, 0 * 

have risen to 375-sureIy no one can claim' ihJ Jt ’ % e J ate ? farG ? 
fares has taken place. When the Railway Memh'Jr n UCii ° n m ratcB and 
auctions he makes an imposing show of -enLsitT aT1 " ouncGS BOme , rc ; 
ihe necessity of caut-on lest our income & fX talks -Senously about 

•"!? -o on -A, „ mtitter off°ctT ’ 

- , . ^‘kmocance of the reductions m the 

mes «ould ho obvious ,f the analysis is carried out on 
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'■the lines I have indicated. There is one special point about the so-called 
•reduction of freights It is said that ive are benefiting the agriculturist 
by proposing reductions on manure, oil cake, kerosene oil, this, that and 
the other, and that we are foregoing a revenue of Us. 106 lakhs. That 
may be so. What I want to point out is that the agriculturist is still 
being charged by the Railways as freight on his grains and pulses and on 
all the wheat and all the jute and all the cotton that you may be carrying 
at the same old rate which has been rendered heavier by the additional 
-handicap of 12§ per cent.; and therefore unless you give some reduction to 
the agriculturists to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent, on the freight for carry¬ 
ing his produce to the market, this little reduction on kerosene oil and oil¬ 
cake and manure and so on will not go very far towards relieving him. 
He would willingly, pay the present rate on manure, oil cake and kerosene 
oil if you reduced some 10 or 15 per cent, from the freight of carrying his 
ymoduce to the bazars I have thus shown that the reduction of rates and 
'fates is mere eye-wash. 

Now, Sir, I shall turn to the question of the acquisition of lines whose 
contracts are maturing-; we find that the Railway Board is very slow in 
this direction. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member had better leave that point 
for some other occasion. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: Then, Sir, I will close, as I started, by 
■observing that the financial situation as revealed in the budget, figures is. 
•good on flic face of it, but is bad at the bottom. We are to-day much 
•worse off than in K124-25; the reductions of railway rates and fares are 
Irumpery. There is too much of expenditure and if that is reduced, we 
can get what the Housfe and the country badly require—a much greater 
reduction in rates and fares. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumuon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, 1 am not one of those who consider it a part of their 
•creed to remain ungrateful to any individual or any organization even when 
'they deserve our gratitude. My religion teaches me that one who is un¬ 
grateful to man cannot be grateful to God Almighty; and, therefore. Sir, 

1 wish to join the Honourable Sir George Rainy in paying a just and well 
deserved tribute to the Honourable Mr. Parsons for the admirable manner 
in which he has handled the finances of the Railways in India and for the 
keen interest which he has shown in his work as the ’Financial Commis¬ 
sioner of the Railway Board. I would also like to couple with Air. Parsons 
the name of his financial adviser, Air. Hayman, to whose thorough know¬ 
ledge of the details and comprehensive hold upon his work the present 
prosperous condition of the railway finances is due to a great extent. I 
also take this opportunity to offer my thanks to both the Honourable 
gentlemen for the courtesy and consideration which they showed me as a 
member of the Railway Finance Committee. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to me, ns one who actively supported the 
■scheme for the separation of the Railway Budget from the General 
Budget, to see that the experiment has fully justified itself by the success 
achieved during the last two years. 

I have no doubt that the reduction in fares and freights proposed by 
the Honourable Sir George Rainy will be generally appreciated. But 
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I can not help pointing out in this connection that the reduction, in long- 
journey fares of the third class will not much help the poor man of tke- 
country. It is only on the occasion of pilgrimage or other religious 
fail’s that the poor man once or twice in his whole life takes a long journey. 
His ordinary travels are usually confined to short distances, namely, from* 
his village station to the headquarters of his tehsil and district, and the- 
proposed reductions do not at all cover such cases. However, by the 
removal of the distinction between the mail and the passenger trains' 
fares a great nuisance has been removed which I am sure will be appre¬ 
ciated by the travelling public. 

I believe the Government is fully alive to the great competition whiclr 
the motor service in India is putting up against the Railways and there 
can be no gainsaying the fact that they are more comfortable and more- 
convenient for short distance journeys; therefore, unless particular c are- 
is taken to make short journeys by rail cheaper and more comfortable than 1 
the motor service, the Railways in India will lose a great source of their 
income. Not only a reduction in short journey fares but also a careful 
programme of the time-tables is needed to meet the requirements of the 
public. In this connection I may point out that time-tables prepared* 
at headquarters situated at long distances by officers who have no personal 
knowledge of the different local areas are often not suitable to the general 
public. Since the. amalgamation of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
with the East Indian Railway the timings of the Railways running in- 
Rohilkliand are often very inconvenient to the public and hence the motor- 
traffic is increasing day by day in this part of the country. In preparing 
the time-tables for local and passenger trains^ which generally terminate- 
after travelling certain distances, the views of the Divisional Superinten¬ 
dents and the Local Advisory Councils should be obtained for guidance. 

I am sorry I have to repeat again my complaint of last year about the- 
long time which a train takes between Delhi and Moradabad. • A distance 
of only 100 miles takes no less than five hours. This is a shameful state- 
of aitaiis and inquires prompt action. The Dellii-Moradabad Kuo is a 
very important section of the Railways and both these places are trade- 
centres. Besides, this it also connects Delhi with Lucknow, the do facto - 
capital of the United Provinces. It is therefore highly important that 
the speed of trains on this line should he improved and at least one- 
express train should run between Delhi and Morndnbad. 


I wish also to place on record my appreciation of the work and the- 
system in vogue in the two railway workshops at Lilooa and Bombay, 
which we, the members of the’ Railway Finance Committee inspected 
during the course of last year and am fully satisfied that a great deal of 
reduction in the cost of repairs is due to*the efficient working of- these 
workshops But the economy achieved by the successful management of 
ie East Indian Railway workshop is, to a certain extent, neutralised bv 
certain extravagant actions of the managing body of this section of the Rail¬ 
way. . As an example may be cited the yearly cost of the Loco Shed 
nrnnagement under the present East Indian Railway system as compared 
v th the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway system incurred at Moradabad' 
ihtJ n ° W cn V°£ S ' Under tllc 0udh Rohilkhand management 
of Rs aS °r,no S n Cd F ° rC « an in cIiai 'S e of 'the Loco. Shed drawing a°salary 
fin m month f * one day shed man drawing a salary 
P mensem, one night shedman at Us. 2G0 per mensem and one- 
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Xoco. Inspector drawing Its. 450 -plus Its. 75 travelling allowance. The 
.total amount of their salaries came to Es. 1,415 per mensem or Es. 16,980 
*per annum. The same staff with the same salary was employed at Lucknow, 
and the total amount of the salaries of the Loco. Shed management 
‘both at Moradabad and Lucknow came to Es. 33,960. Now under the East 
Indian Eailway system the expenditure of the Loco. Shed management is 
:as follows: 

One Bunning Shed Foreman at Es. 600 per mensem plus Es. 80 
Sunday 1 allowance, 

Three Assistant Shed Foremen at Es. 425 per mensem each plus 
Es. 170 Sunday allowance. 

Three shunters at Es. 40 to 50 each per mensem, 

Three clerks at Es. 40 to 50 each per mensem, 

One Power Travelling Inspector at Es. 500 per mensem plus Es. 75 
travelling allowance. 

One Goal Inspector at Es. ’500 per mensem plus Es. 75 travelling 
allowance. 

One Staff Inspector for both the stations, namely, Moradabad and 
Lucknow' at Es. 700 per mensem. 

In this way the total cost of one station is Es. 4,235 per mensem and 
Es. 50,820 per annum and the total amount of expenditure for both the 
stations comes to Es. 93,240 per annum. Thus for the same amount of 
work under the East Indian Railway management there is an excess of 
Es. 59,280 per annum as compared with the expenditure during the late 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway management. 

Under the Oudh and Eohilkhand management there was one Works 
Manager at the Lucknow Loco, and Carriage Workshop drawing Es. 700 per 
mensem whereas now we have one Works Manager on Es. 1,200 per 
mensem imported . from the East Indian Eailway section, with 
one assistant under him. The man "who was formerly Works Manager 
under the Oudh and Eohilkhand management and performed his duties 
quite efficiently hac now been reduced to the position of an assistant. 
Besides the Assistant Works Manager there are several other supervising 
in-charges although the amount of work is just the same as it was before. 

This state of affairs to mv mind is due mostly to the fact that the 
Eailway Board has left the Agents quite independent and does not exercise 
that supervision and controlling power which is necessary for the successful 
running of an organisation. I want the Eailway Boai'd to take note of this 
•fact and hope that in future they will not allow the Agents a freedom 
which is more akin to irresponsibility than independence. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): When T sometimes 
consider questions connected with the railway administration in India, the 
question arises in my mind—for wdiom are the Indian Enilwavs intended. 
Sir, the origin of the Indian Eailwajs is in the profit-making instincts 
of the British capitalists. The British capitalists wanted to have safe 
investments. . They started companies to establish railways in India. 
That is the origin of the Indian Endways. But the Biitish capitalist was 
not quite content to get a fair return on the capital which he had invested. 
He further thought that if he started railways in India, tho c c railways 
would afford a very good market for the workshops of " Great Britain 
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That was the second object for which, the Indian Railways were originally 
started. These Britishers thought in the third place that there would 
be a good field for the employment of a number of Britishers. Lastly, 
they thought that if the Railways were started with their capital and 
if the Government which exercises some control over them sometimes 
is British, they may manage the Railways also in such a way that the 
Britishers travelling in India should get the most benefit from the railways. 
Sir. that seemed to me to be the original object for which Indian Railways 
were started. Later on, the British capitalist thought of a still better 
plan. He thought there was not much use in investing his own capital 
in the development of Indian Railways and it would be better if he 
could make use of the money belonging to the Indian people for that 
purpose while he retained all the advantages which he had enjoyed. This 
was quite a clever move. You may remember, Sir, that a large number 
of my Indian capitalist friends in this House showed a great love for the 
nationalization of the Reserve Bank or the State Bank. I did not expect 
them to show such a love for the nationalization of the banking industry 
and for a State Bank, but a cynical friend suggested to me that they 
thought it was a very good plan for them, because if there was a share¬ 
holders’ bank it would be necessary for them to put their money into- 
it in order to get on the pireetoratq, whereas in the case of a. State Bank 
it would not be difficult for them to become Directors without investing 
any of their money. In the same way the British capitalists thought 
it was folly on their part to invest their money in the development ,o£ 
Indian Railways when they could get the same advantages by the 
investment of Indian money. So, Sir, the Indian Railways came to be 
developed with State money. Naturally we expected that the original 
object for which the Indian Railways were maintained would undergo 
a change, but unfortunately it is not possible still for any one to -,ay 
that the original object has entirely changed. Look at the question of 
railway management from the point of view of the people who travel 
on Indian Railways. You will still find that the Indian Railways give 
their greatest attention to the first and second class passengers, the 
classes ,bv which the Britishers naturally travel. You go to any' station 
evc -11 now' and you will find that first there must be a European refreshment 
room,, and then, if the station is a very big one like Delhi, you may have 
tan Indian refreshment room. Every .train must have a first and second 
class carriage, but certainly there are some important trains on which 
it is decreed there need not be third class carriages at all* You might 
say that there was a reduction of fares for third class passengers; but 
it has been made clear here now that that reduction applies ’ only' in 
the case of a very small number of third class passengers. You can look 
into any aspect'of the travelling facilities on Indian Railways and you 
will find that the sole attention, or at least the main attention, of the 
railway administration is directed towards making the firs! and second 
class traveller quite comfortable. Last year I showed that, the railway 
administration gets from every first class sent only as much as they get 
from a third class seat. Nobody can say that that is good business. A 
third class seat may require you to put in say Rs. 100 in capital cost, 
wdiile a first class sent may require say Rs. 1*000. You must therefore 
make more out of a first class seat than out of a third class seat. That 
is ordinary business and. nobody can say it ia not good business to expect 
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that higher return. But in fact the Railways axe making only just as 

much from the first class seat as from the third class seat The implica¬ 

tion of this is quite clear, and it is that the Railways are intended for the 
benefit of those who travel by the first or second class, and if the money 
is to be found for the comfort of the first and second class people it must 
be found by taking a little more from the third class passenger. X cannot 
see any other meaning in the facts which I have just given. The only 
meaning is that the first and second class traveller must get his comfort 
at the cost of the third class traveller. 

Sir, I do not wash to speak more on thiB point. But I may say also 
that although it is now a long time since our railways were started, you 
may say about a hundred years, the railway administration in India is 
not yet self-reliant in the matter of its stores and supplies. If the Rail¬ 
ways in India had cared to build up railway industries in this country 

I think a hundred years would have been quite sufficient for them to 

build up all the industries which are necessary for the administration of 
the Railways. Is it really impossible for us to build workshops where 
the engines necessary for our Railways could be manufactured? Our 
Railways still depend, upon locomotives from foreign countries, and a large 
number of other manufactured articles come from foreign countries. It 
is true that if you take the total amount spent on stores you may find 
that an equal amount is spent on Indian si ores as on foreign stores. 
But the Indian stores may perhaps consist of bricks and stones and such 
things;, while the foreign stores may consist of manufactured articles. 
Unfortunately 1 could not find from .either the Report, of the Railway 
Board or from the Budget and statements and explanations furnished 
what kmd of stores were purchased in Great Britain and what kind in 
India. It is clear also from this point of view that the original object 
for which the Indian Railways were started has not undergone much 
'change. 

Theu, Sir, there is the question of the employment of Europeans. 
We are told that the Railways are being Indianized very fast. Sir, I have 
seen the figures given in the Indian Railway Report and I have not yet 
found that the number of Europeans employed has gone down. The 
number is still going up. It may not be going up very much, but the 
total number of Europeans engaged lias not yet been reduced; the number 
is gradually growing up. What really it means is this. We are Indianiz- 
ing. but in order to give the Indians more we shall create more jobs, 
bo that our number may not be reduced. Sir, that is the meaning which 
I attach to the present kind of Indianizntion. (An Honourable Member: 
“Do you mean Englishmen or Anglo-Indians?”) I am not talking of 
either Englishmen or Anglo-Indians, because we are just now considering 
the question of the original object for which Indian railways were intended. 

Then, Sir. there is the question of the Railways looking after their 
employees. We have heard of economies and retrenchment in our work¬ 
shops. If the Railway Budget would show very clearly that the charges 
■ of supervision are going down I could then understand the justification 
for reducing the number of people who are engaged in our workshops, 

j hut as a matter of fact the charges for supervision are not 

going down but are going up a little bit. I would like the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Railway Department to produce 
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-figures and tell us whether there is economy in the charges for super¬ 
vision. If there is no economy in the charges for supervision and if you 
are making that economy by curtailing the number of subordinate people 
employed or reducing their wages, I think your eeonomj is not obtained 
in a proper manner You are getting your economy or you are producing 
your economy in the repair of engines and wagons at the cost of the 
poor employees of the Railways. It is quite true that these, employees 
still work in your workshops although you may reduce their numbers 
and indirectly increase their work or perhaps may have reduced their 
wages, but that is not an, indication of your treating your railway employees 
justly. Sir, I need not dilate on this question at greater length on this 
occasion. I am sure there wall be some other occasion wdien I can speak 
on that subject. But from the points of view w’kich I have placed before 
you I am still doubtful whether the Railways in India are intended for 
the people of India and for increasing their comfort during their travel 
and generally for benefiting the people in this country. I still feel, Sir, 
that the angle of vision of the Railway Administrations in India must 
undergo a great change before the Railways in India begin to serve their 
proper function namely, increasing the happiness of the Indian people. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division • Nott-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 1 I 
have so often been described as an enemy of the convention of the separa¬ 
tion of railway finance from general finance that I am not ashamed to con¬ 
fess that the portion of the speech of the Honourable 1 Member in charge 
1 of Railways which appeals to me most is where he promises that this 
question will be inquired into in the near future. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kunzru, has already referred to the various points that need to be 
looked into. But my position has been that it is not merely enough to 
bring about an adjustment of the commas or even the full stops in that 
convention My Honourable friend, Mr. Kunzru, was talking about cer¬ 
tain adjustments which may have to be made perhaps between capital and 
revenue charges and the re-examination of the basis of the calculation, of 
the Railways’ contribution to the general finances, and • all that sort of 
thing. My position, however has all along been that as a result of 
agreeing to this convention this Assembly, imperfect as its control is over 
public affairs, lias parted with a large portion of the control that it used 
to exercise before the convention was accepted. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Jnmnadas Mehta last year referred to bis experience that as a result 
of the practical working of this convention the Agents are in the enjoy¬ 
ment of much larger powers than ever before, and that they have as a 
matter of fact usurped cer-lain powers of the Assembly. I am very glad that 
I am speaking in the presence of mv Honourable friend Mr. Jnmnadas Mehta 
to-day because he -was one of the warmest supporters, if I am not very 
much mistaken, of the convention when it was originally agreed to. (Mr. 
Jnmnadas M- Mehta: “I still am.”) You are? My Honourable friend 
rt a little repentant if the circumstances be what he stated last year. 
(•in Honourable Member: “He is incorrigible.”): '> ■ 

Xow that wo are considering tho Budget it would interest the House to know ns 
"lmt is tlie nature of the control that is exercised hereafter in rOgnrd to tho 
-;>GTir(!ng of the money that wc vote for tho diffoicut purposes of tho Indinn Hallways.” 
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If anybody cares to go through the Evidence Volume of the Public Accounts 
Committee that met last autumn in Simla, he will find ample material to 
■doubt the assertion that is so often repeated by the Official Benches that 
the Assembty has not parted with even a fraction of the power that it 
possessed over the Budget. If Honourable Members will refer to the 

evidence given by Mjr. Parsons, the Financial Commissioner, and Mr. 

Hartley, the Accountant General, Railways, before the Public Accounts 
Committee which scrutinised the accounts for 1925-26, they will find what 
large powers of reappropriation are at present enjoyed by the Railway 
Department as a whole and by the Agents in particular. (Mr. A. A. L. 
P arsons: “Less than before the convention.’’) I do not know, because 
contemporaneously with the establishment of the convention a very large 
portion of the financial powers was delegated in the first instance from 
the Secretary of State to the Government of India, and in the second 
instance from the Government of India in favour of the Agents, and my 
Honourable friend Mr. Parsons will perhaps revise his opinion when he 
reads his own evidence on the point and that of Mr. Hartley. I am 
■going to place Mr. Hartley’s evidence,—just a few lines—on this point, 
because it seems to me that even the audit control has got diluted under 
this convention. Mar. Hartley was asked as to what was the actual figure 
which guided them in coming to a conclusion as to whether the Assembly 
grant has been exceeded, or whether there has been a saving and things 
of that kind. Now Honourable Members are aware that what we pass 
here in the shape of Demands for Grants are contained in this blue book 
and the very large number of pink books which are circulated along with 
the budget papers contain very many proposals, including sanctioned 
schemes and unsanctioned schemes of the different Railways, and the 
amounts contemplated in the pink books exceed the amounts that wo 
actually vote,in the blue book by, I think, very many cx-ores. Now Mr. 
Hartley, the Accountant General, Railways, to whom we look for seeing 

that the control of expenditure which this House exercises is> actually 

maintained, takes a very curious view. 'He sajs; 

"My own feeling is that I ought to be guided by the giants sanctioned hy the 

Assembly ”, * 

hut in spite of this “feeling” he has allowed himself to be guided more by 
the pink books than by the blue-book because, he adds, “the question is 
what is that grant?” A very curious question to ask for an Accountant 
General! “Is it the main grant,” he asks “or are we to be guided by 
the distribution made in the pink books which in my opinion is very much 
more?, It exceeds the grant very much.” Then he says: 

'"I lia\o taken the pink hooks on vhicli the total demand of tlio Assembly is based 
ias the detailed demand' for the railway grant X have treated that as the original 
giant ” 

r That is to say, he practically gives the go-by to the blue book with which 
alone we are concerned here, and he attaches far greater importance to 
the pink books, which, as I said, contemplate much larger amounts than 
we sanction here. This is the sort of control which even the Accountant 
General is at present exercising under the present convention. Now. 
Sir, the Honourable Member in charge has given us an idea of the 
procedure which he proposes to follow in having this inquiry made. I 
do not understand wliv lie wants to proceed in such n roundabout f.vhinn. 
First of all he save "Let us have the discussion in this House and if the 
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discussion here reveals a desire on the part of Members to have the con¬ 
vention re-examined, then I am going to take up the question”,—as if ve¬ 
il ad not a discussion on these lines last year also. 

Now, Sir, the second stage will come when lie will ask the examination 
of the Dickinson Committee's Beport to be expedited in the Railway 
Board; the third stage will come when the Finance Committee in its turn 
will be asked to have its say; the fourth stage will come when he will 
put forward his proposal before the Legislative Assembly for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee. I do not know whether it is necessary to go .about 
this business in such a dilatory fashion when the Honourable Member 
knows perfectly well that there is a general desire on the part of Members 
to have the convention examined, and, that at as early a date as possible. 
The convention Resolution itself indirectly contemplates the re-examination 
at the end of three years of its working and now we are completing the 
fourth year. (An Honourable Member: ‘‘After three years. That is 
what it says.”) Now, Sir, the points that 'I want to be carefully looked 
into, from my point of view, are as to how far the Assembly control has 
been diluted under the convention; and how far the audit control is main¬ 
tained unaffected. This will of course include the question of separation 
of audit from accounts. The third point would relate to the nature of the 
Treasury control, and that would raise an inquiry into the dubious person¬ 
ality of the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hjde of the Railway Board, I mean the- 
Financial Commissioner, who in one capacity is a member of the Railway 
Board, and in another the ambassador of the Finance Department in the 
Railway Board. 

Now, Sir, let me come to the popular feature of the Budget, namely, the 
reduction of rates and fares. A great deal has already been said on that 
subject, and I do not propose to detain the House at any length on this 
point. It is a pleasure to me to find that an earnest beginning has been 
made towards the reduction of rates and fares which had to be put ’ up 
during the very first one or two years of the existence of this Assembly. 
I remember the days when we had rather a heated debate in the first 
Assembly of which I was a Member, with regard to the question of the 
increase of rates and fares. The first point that I want to raise here is 
as to why it is that the Eastern Bengal Railway has been excluded from 
the benefit of this reduction. We find mention of certain State Railways 
expressly to which this benefit of reduction will apply, and then there is 
a general statement to the effect that the Company-managed lines also 
will be invited t.o come into line, but what about the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way? I hope, Sir, that there is some very serious justification for the 
Honourable Member to treat the Eastern Bengal Railway on a differential 
basis in tliis matter. Reference bas already been made to the fact that 
the short distance traveller in the third class is not being benefited at all. 
Reference bas also been made to tbe fact that the average miles travelled 
by each third class passenger is about 33 and odd points. It is very curious 
that although llie number of third class passenger’s is going up, the average 
miles travelled by the average third class passenger is going down steadily 
The figure was 37 in 1921-22 and it has come down to 33 and odd now. 
Now. that is a point to which T direct the attention of the Honourable 
Member in charge. And this brings me to the question of principle ns to 
whether tbe rates and fares in tbe Indian Rnilwnvs are being fixed with 
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reference to the well known principle as to wliat the traffic will bear. 
On this point I remember there was a discussion in the Assembly in 1920 
and the Financial Commissioner gave rather a fantastic definition of this 
well-known formula. What he said was this: 

‘■'You have got two limits. You have a minimum limit as you cannot charge for 
your faros a smaller sum than will he sufficient to meet the additional expenditure 
involved in carrying the traffic; and the maximum limit is that you must not charge 
fares higher than the traffic will bear; that is to say, you must not charge fares higher 
than the traffic will bear; that is to say, you must not charge fares which will hare 
the result of diverting traffic from vour line.” 

It is a very curious paraphrase of that policy, and when he made that 
statement, I interjected : , 

“Have you read Acworth’s definition? Do you agree with that?” 

He said: 

•‘Yes”. 

Now, Sir, Acworfch gives quite a different definition of this formula. And- 
this is what he says: 

‘‘The real meaning of the phrase is that, within the limits already described—the 
superior limit of what any particular traffic can afford to pay, and the inferior limit 
of what the railwav can afford to carry it for— * * * • So regarded, ‘wliat tlio- 

traffic will bear’ is' a principle, not of extortion, but of equitable concession to the 
weaker members of the community.” 

According to Mr. Sim’s definition, he would charge as much as he can so 
long as traffic will not be diverted, and there is very little chance of the 
traffic being diverted, having regard to the circumstances of the Hallways 
in India. They are in the position more or less of monopolists and that 
was a fact which was admitted only the other day by the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge. Now, Sir, I do not know whether the third class fares have 
been fixed with reference to this well-known formula, third class short 
distance fares. Is the third class short distance traveller in a position 
to pay the fare? Gan such traffic bear the rate which is sought to be 
maintained even under the present revision? Now, Sir, this principle is 
equally applicable to goods traffic. And in this connection I should like 
to know what justification there is for the reduction of the freight on 
petrol, for instance. Here is an article of luxury; there is absolutely no 
justification for reducing the freight. I remember a debate on this point 
last year which was raised at the instance of Colonel Crawford. But I 
warn the Ofovemment that they are encouraging a potential competitor 
in the motor road transport. And apart from that, T consider that there 
is an ethical principle behind the formula " What the traffic can bear ”, 
and there is absolutely no justification, looking at it from whatever point 
of view, for reducing the freight on an article of luxury like petrol. 

Now, Sir, T very much regret to find that there is no mention of the 
coal trade in the Honourable Member's speech. The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge is so very unkind as not to mention the fact that the reduc¬ 
tion in the fuel cost is due partly, if not largely, to the fact that the price 
of coal has gone down very much. I find that the Officiating Chief Com¬ 
missioner of ^Railways, speaking in another place, was more fair in this 
matter, because he gives the first place in the reduction of the fuel bill 
to the fact that the price of coal lias been reduced, hut the Honourable 
Member in charge altogether ignores that fact and mentions various 
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methods by which economy in consumption was effected. What I want 
to say is that you are taldng advantage of the misfortune of a primary 
industry of this country, for 1 find that in 1926-27 a saving of Rs. 75 lakhs 
and odd was effected in the coal bill due entirely to the fall in price of 
coal; then in 1927-28 a further reduction was effected to the extent ol 
11 annas per ton, comparing the price of that year with 1926-27. Then 
rin the budget year it is stated that a contract has been entered into for 
coal which has been quoted at 5 annas per ton less than in 1927-28. That 
shows that in two years a reduction has been made of just a rupee per 
ton, and yet the Honourable Member in charge has no solace to offer to 
that trade, in its dire distress, in the shape of reduced freight. Now, Sir, 
as I will have an opportunity of raising this point at greater length later 
on. I do not propose to go into it any further. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I wish to speak a few words with respect to cer¬ 
tain aspects and policy of the railway administration. The Honourable the 
Commerce Member referred to the progress which Indian administration has 
made, in the speech which he delivered on the budget. No doubt, this 
-question about the Indianisation of the railway services will be dealt with, 
later on, in this house and therefore for the present I shall deal with the 
treatment meted out to Indian Officers who have been taken into the higher 
ranks of the railway services. I wish to premise by saying that the treat¬ 
ment which they receive is very unsatisfactory and their position is very 
insecure. As an example, I wish to take the South Indian Railway. In 
the 3 ear 1916, the Home Board of the South Indian Railway authorised the 
appointment of Indians into the higher ranks of the railway service. ' At 
that time they stated that “on taking a broad view of the matter it was 
undesirable that any distinction should he made in the matter of pay 
between Indians and Europeans who are,to -be employed in the superior 
grades ” The Indian officers were accordingly appointed and placed in 
the same grades and drew the same salaries as the European officers did 
and had the same standards of promotion and privileges to look forward 
to 


There were -on the Isx J anuary 1920 ten such officers on the staff of the 
Houlh Indian Railway. Of these, four officers were directly recruited and 
•confirmed in the superior grades of the service. All of them entei'ed the 
service before the wear 1920, and in March 1920 for the first time the 
oversea, allowance was intxodueed into the South Indian Railway. The 
Homo Board, for some .reason or other, failed to sanction this allowance to 
the Indian officers who were entitled to the same consideration. In the 
beginning ot the year 1922, however, the Home Board considered the ques¬ 
tion of the grant of this allowance also to the Indian officers and extended 
the '•nmc privilege to them'. They not only granted them the allowance 
but also allowed them to draw fhe allowance with retrospective effect from 
the year 1920. In 1922, therefore, these officers drew the allowance with 
retrospective effect But, for some reason best known to themselves, the 
Home Board, all of a sudden, made a clean volie face and ruled, arbi- 
tr.iriK. Hint these concessions should cease, in the case of Indian officers, 
Timncd'rttelv the\ were pi-omoted into a higher grade. The result of this 
decision was that these officers who drew the allowance, with retrospective 
fl iect, uid to disgorge the same and submit to the orders of the superior 
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officers. There lias been, a great deal of correspondence and controversy on- 
this subject and the letters of the Chief Auditor and the Deputy Account¬ 
ant General and the Government Examiner, on the subject, leave no doubt 
in the matter. 

Then came the Lee Commission in 1923. As a result of its deliberations, 
certain concessions were announced and the Secretary of State for India 
in making an offer of the Lee Commission’s concessions to the South 
Indian Railway officers, addressed a letter to the Home Board of the South 
Indian Railway on 30th June, 1925, and sent along with the letter, a copy' 
of the Statutory Rules and a statement of concessions granted to the offi- 
oers of the State Bailway. 

Comcessions A(3) and A(4) of the statement assume that overseas pay 
can be drawn by certain officers* of Asiatic domicile. Buies 3 and 5 of the 
Statutory Buies confirm the Government of India’s order, under which 
Indian officers already in service were to get special pay corresponding in' 
amount to the overseas pay sanctioned to officers of non-Indian domicile. 
The Home Board accepted the offer in its entirety. 

Thereupon, the Railway Board, in their letter of the 14th February, 1926, 
to the Agent of the South Indian Railway communicated sanction of the 
concessions, and in paragraph 3 of their letter stated as follows: 

“Existing incumbents of Asiatic domicile will be allowed to continue to draw their 
present scales of pay, etc., but future entrants of Asiatic domicile will be restricted to 
basic pay only and will not be eligible for any overseas pay.” 

This specific provision is thus clearly meant for the four Indian officers who 
were in service prior to the consideration of the question of overseas pay. 
But evin these four officers have been denied the equivalent pay and it 
may bo noted that the expenditure involved by the grant of this concession 
was not appreciable. In spite of these concessions, the Indian officers have, 
after reaching the maximum of their Assistants grade, been acting or are 
confirmed in the district grade, but without getting the sanctioned overseas 
allowanje. The Home Board, therefore, has gone back on its own orders 
which if, communicated in their letter dated the 12th April, 1922, and which 
are in unequivocal terms expressed as follows*. 

“The Board aro pleased to rule that Indian officers in the service of the South 
Indian Railway Company at the time of introduction of tho now scale shall receive 
with effect from 1st January, 1920, special allowances corresponding in amount to tho 
overseas allowance drawn hy an officer on non-Indian scale.” 

So, in working out the concessious of the Lee Commission, these officers 
who once got the allowances in addition to basic salary have been deprived 
of the same. 

Adi the other Compauv-worked Railways, with the solitary exception of 
the South Indian Railway, have sanctioned this overseas allowance, and the 
Railway Board, as I have already submitted, sanctioned the same in the 
orders contained in paragraph 3 of their letter dated the 14th February, 
1926, already referred to. But, the Board have failed to notice that such' 
orders have not been carried out in the case of the South Indian Eailwav. 

I may say that this is a case of “undue preference” referred to under para¬ 
graph 32 of the South Indian contracts and working agreements with the 
Sccreta y of State. This inequality can and should he immediately re¬ 
medied. 
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Generally, two reasons are given for the treatment accorded to' these 
Indian officers. One is, that the acting allowance rules on the South Indian 
Railway are more liberal than those of the Government. This is not a 
fact. The acting allowance rules, as a matter of fact, are not more liberal 
on the South Indian Railway than those on the State and other Railways. 
Moreover, the rules are mox*e liberal to European officers and not to Indian 
■ officers. Indian officers of the rank of Assistants and drawing the maximum 
pay in that grade draw the same pay when promoted to the next higher or 
district grade, whereas the European officers draw at least twenty-five per 
cent, extra allowances in similar circumstances. This, surely, is no equal 
treatment. The second reason given is that the rules in force at the time 
when the Gee concessions were introduced precluded Indian officers from 
drawing the allowance granted under the concessions when promoted to 
the higher grades This is again, Sir, based on a misconception and mis¬ 
understanding of the rules. The rules in force referred to are those in¬ 
troduced by the Home Board, and not by the Railway Board. The accept¬ 
ance of the conditions attached to the Lee concessions cancel or supersede 
all rules and orders previously existing. If this is not so, why did the 
Railway Board expressly stipulate the conditions in regard to clause 3 of the 
■concessions forwarded to them, and what is the meaning of the Railway 
Board accepting the same? I submit that this is sheer injustice to allow 
these concessions only to Europeans and not to Indian officers, and I urge 
on the Railway Board to set right this grave wrong done to the Indian 
-officers and extend to them the same privilege that is enjoyed by the Euro¬ 
pean officers and thus redeem the pledges given by the Home Board and 
the Railway Board. 

There is one other point which I wish to speak about and that relates 
To the working expenses of the Railway Company, and that is with respect 
to the wooden sleepers that are supplied to the Railway Company. I 
understand that. 

Mr. President: That is a vers' big subject. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I shall continue in the afternoon. 

Mr. President' In the afternoon? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Thank you, Sir. 

Mr. President: No, not in the afternoon. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Then the day after to-morrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-five Minutes to 
'Three of (he Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces: Nominated Non- 
■OifieuiR: Sir, I join in congratulating the Government for having framed 
a good Budget. But at the same time I want to take a few minutes in 
pointing out ■'omefhing and to place ilio^c suggestions for the favourable 
consideration of the Honourable Member in charge. T shall deal. Sir, only 
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with the United Provinces. I am glad that the few suggestions, which I 
made several years ago and which I had been making every year thereafter, 
have been accepted by the Government as regards certain lines. But 
unfortunately certain lines of vital importance have not been taken up 
this year. They have been put off till 1931-32 for survey and 1932-33 for 
•construction. These lines are very important not only for passengers but 
also for goods. The agricultural population of many districts cannot send 
their goods to the markets and they are hampered in their trade by not 
having any railway lines in these places. That is why I ask the Honour¬ 
able Member now to take up the survey of these lines earlier than 1931-32 
and construct them before 1932. It is proposed that one branch should 
■go from Shilcohabad via Etah to Kasganj and then pass on to Debai and 
from Debai to Gurmukhteswar and from Gurmukhteswar to Boorkee—that 
I cannot understand .... 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): On a point of 
•order, Sir. Have we get a quorum in the House? 

Mr. President (After counting the Members present): If Honourable 
Members do not care to attend I cannot help it: the House stands adjourned 
-till to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 23rd February, 1928. 
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Thursday, 23rd February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Average Space of Seats allotted to a There, Intermediate, Second 
and First Class Passenger on the Great Indian Peninsula, 
East Indian and North Western Railway. 

273. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: 1. Will the Government be pleased to state 
the average space of a seat allotted to ia third, intermediate, second and 
first class passenger on the Great Indian Peninsula. East Indian and North 
Western Railways? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to state the average cost worked out 
for one seat for a (a) third,, (,b) intermediate, (c) second, and (d) first class 
passenger on the Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian and North 
Western Railways? 

3. Will the Government be pleased to state the space of an average 

(a) third class, ( b ) intermediate class, (c) second class, and (d) first class 
compartment and be further pleased to state the number of passengers 
accommodated in one compartment of the different classes on the different 
(Government Railways ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The average figures for which the Honourable 
"Member asks could only he procured, when they could be procured at 
all, by a laboiious enquiry which Government regret they are not pre¬ 
pared to undertake. The number of passengers accommodated in different 
classes of compartments varies according to the type of the carriage. 

Allegations against an Anglo-Indian Sub-Officer Travelling Ticket 
Inspector discharged from the Eastern Bengal Rahway. 

274. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that in the Eastern Bengal Railway 
an Anglo-Indian Sub-officer Travelling Ticket Inspector was only permitted 
to take men out of a list approved of by the Chief Auditor in vacancies 
caused by absences on leave of permanent Travelling Ticket Collector 
while he used to appoint men in excess of vacancies? 

(b) Is it a fact that he used to hand over card permits authorizing 
the holder to check passengers’ tickets as well as blank books for handing 
over to passengers travelling without tickets to outsiders thereby enabling 
them to pose as Government servants and to defraud the public? 

(c) Ts it a fact that without the knowledge of his superior officers, he 
■used to take men, not approved of by the Chief Auditor, as' Travelling 
Ticket Collectors and made them work without any pay against all rules 
of the Railway Administration? 
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(d) Is it, a fact that some of these men refexxed to above alleged that 
he used to take a considerable sum under false pretence, that a deposit 
was needed in some cases from Government servants and educationalists, 
and that some of these cases are pending under police enquiry? 

(e) Is it a fact that the important office papers bearing on the subject, 

for safe custody of which he was responsible, were found missing 'and that 
for this no police enquiry was made? ■ . 

( f ) Is it a fact that this man was discharged with a month’s pay 
although these charges were admitted? 

(g) Is it a faet that this man was discharged for insolvency a couple of 
year’s ago and was re-appointed without refunding his Provident Fund and 
gratuity as required by the rules?, 

(It) Is it a fact that the two Anglo-Indian Circle Inspectors and three 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors were found to be his agents? If so. has any 
action been taken against them? 

(?) Is it a fact that all these irregularities were discovered by a respon¬ 
sible Indian officer within fifteen days of his posting there and that he was 
transferred before the matter could be straightened out? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiry is being made and a reply 
will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Standing Advisory Committees attached to Departments of 

Government. 

275. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
any meetings of the Advisory Boards of the different Departments of 
Government, specially Industries and Labour, Commerce and Home, took 
place since their election? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table copies cf the 
agenda of these meetings and the conclusions arrived at by them? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The information asked for is being 
collected and will he supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Meetings oe the Central Advisory Railway Committee. 

276. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the number 
of meetings that was held by the Central Advisory Board of the Railways? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place on the table copies of the 
minutes of all meetings of the Central Advisory Board of the Railways? 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons: (a) Seventeen. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the statement laid on 
the table on the 18th August, 1927. 

Hospitals maintained by the East Indian Railway. 

277 -Pandit Hii’day Hath Kunzru: (a) Does the East Indian Railway 
maintain hospitals for the railway staff and their families? 

(b) Are separate buddings or blocks provided for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and for Indians? 

(c) Is it a fact that while' Europeans and Anglo-Indians ’are treated ’ 
by the Senior Medical Officer aad the District Medical Officer, Indians are 
treated by the junior Sub-Assistant Surgeons? 
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, ( d ) Is it a fact that Europeans and Anglo-Indians receive p 1 'eferential 
'treatment in the supply of. medicines 1 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (o) Yes, for the staff. Families are only 
admitted when accommodation is available. 

(b) Yes, so far as the subordinate and menial staff arc concerned. 
There is no distinction for gazetted officers. 

(c) No. 

(r?) No. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will the Honourable Member make 
inquiries with regard to part (c) to ,find out whether in practice the 
senior officer treats Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the junior officer 
"treats Indians? 

Mr. A, A. Ii. Parsons: I will consider doing so. I am not quite sure 
whether I have not got fuller information from the Agent of the Railway. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gfidney: Will the Honourable Member tell us 
whether it is a fact or not that railway subordinates, indeed all railway 
employes, are medically treated according to the salaries they receive, 
i.c., people drawing a certain scale of salary are treated by the District 
Medical Officer and those receiving a smaller scale of salary are treated 
by the Assistant Surgeon and those lower down by the Sub-Assistant 
•Surgeon? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would ask the Honourable Member to put 
■ down a question on the paper. The facts are not within my knowledge. 

Ntjrses employed in Hospitals maintained by the East Indian 

Railway. 

278. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Are nurses employed in the East 
Indian Railway hospitals? Do they look after European and Anglo-Indian 
patients only or are they required to attend Indian patients also? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Nurses are employed in the East Indian Railway 
hospitals; they attend gazetted officers irrespective of nationality. 1 am 
not sure what ihe exact position is with regard to attendance on subordi¬ 
nates, but am making enquiries. 

Refusal of Admission of Indian Maternity Cases into the Hospitals 

MAINTAINED BY THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY, ETC. 

279. "’’Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Is it a fact that while suitable 
arrangements for maternity cases exist in regard to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, Indian maternity eases are refused admission to the East Indian 
Railway hospitals? Is it a fact that no arrangements are made for Indian 
maternity cases even in stations where there arc no Government or District 
Board dispensaries? 

({>) Are any midwives employed for dealing with Indian maternity cases? 
Have the Indian staff represented several times to the authorities the urgent 
need for the appointment of mid wives? What action has so far been 
taken on their representation? 

Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: Fr, m the information so far supplied to me 
■by the Agent of the East Indian Railway, I gather that, no distinction 
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is made between Europeans, Anglo-Indians and other Indians in regard, 
to the acceptance of maternity cases into railway hospitals. That is to 
say, maternity cases for all classes are taken in provided accommodation 
is available, by arrangement with the hospital authorities, and the only 
reason for refusal would be lack of accommodation. I am,' however, 
obtaining fuller information with regard to this and the other points in. 
the Honourable Member’s question from the Agent, and will communicate 
further with him when it is received. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will the Honourable Member kindly com¬ 
municate to the Agent the fact that I have received complaints from many 
quarters that Indian maternity cases have definitely been refused not 
merely for want of accommodation,? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will communicate to the Agent the Honourable 
Member’s supplementary question. 


Pay and Allowances oe Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

280. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : (a) Is it a fact that some time ago- 
two scales of pay and allowances known as “Guards’ Pay and Allowances” 
and Indian Guards’ Pay and Allowances” were in force for guards on the 
East Indian Railway? 

(b) Have guards now been classified into two grades known as Grade 

I an( i Grade II, and are Europeans appointed in practice to Grade I and 
Indians to Grade IT? Are the scales of pay applicable to the two grade 
Its. 110 10-—210 per mensem and Rs. 45—5—100 per mensem, respect¬ 
ively? Are there any rules with regard to promotion from Grade I to Grade 

II or do Indian guards generally remain in Grade II throughout the period 
of their service 1 

(c) Does a. similar practice prevail in regard to the appointment and 
promotion of ticket collectors? 

(<J) Is it a fact that promotions to higher posts in the subordinate ser¬ 
vices are generally made from European guards and ticket collectors ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) Yes. 

(b) The pay of the present Grade I starts at Rs. 105 with an increment 
of Rs. 5; otherwise the present grades and their scales of pay are correctly 

- stated by the Honourable Member. 1 have been informed tliat it bas 
generally been the practice to appoint Europeans initially to Grade I and 
Indians to Grade II. Promotion from Grade II to Grade I is purely by 
selection and there are no rules governing it. Indian guards are so 
promoted. 

(c) There are four grades of ticket collectors on rates varying from - 
Rs. 22 to 120 per month, and they are open to staff of any nationality. 

(d) The best qualified men are promoted, and nationality Ts not a con¬ 
sideration. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: With regard to part (a), will the Honour- 
^ I* talte the matter up "with the Agent and ask him to remove 

the distinction with regard to the employment of Indians and Europeans?' 


Yes, Sir. The Railway Board think that a 
desirahlp Ti nt °* 1 diret * recruitment; of men of superior stamp to Grade I is- 
e y do n °t consider it desirable that that recruitment should 
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in any way be based on communal considerations, and they propose to 
take the matter up with the Agent. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : With regard to the appointment of ticket 
collectors, is the Honourable Member aware that in actual practice, 
generally Europeans and Anglo-Indians are employed in the higher grades? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is not my information. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: When the Honourable Member discusses 
the general question with the Agent, would he mind going more fully into 
this matter with him? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At the moment I am not aware of any reason 
for discussing it. I have been informed that in practice there is no racial 
discrimination made with regard to ticket collectors. 

Increase in the Imports oe Cotton Yarn and Piece-Goods. 

281. *Sir Victor Sassoon: (o) Has Government's attention been drawn 
to the fact that the imports of yarn into India have risen from 37,223,606 
lbs. in 1925 to 37,300,152 lbs. in 1926 and 44,518,886 lbs. in 1927, of which 
China has a share of' 10,930,813 lbs., against 327,032 lbs. in 1926; and 
that the imports of piece-goods have risen from 1,100,604,884 lbs. in 1925 
to 1,320,850,651 lbs. in 1926 and 1,498,045,631 lbs. in 1927? 

(b) Are Government studying the situation and do they propose to take, 
any, and if so, what action to remedy this state of affairs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable the Commerce Member who is 
absent in another place has asked me to reply on his behalf. 

(a) and (b). Government’s attention has been drawn to the increase 
in the imports of cotton yam „ and piece-goods. They do not propose to 
take any action in the matter at present, but are watching developments. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Will the Honourable Member inquire from the 
Honourable the Commerce Member as to whether he is aware that during 
the month of January, in Spite of the fact that 20 per cent, of the looms 
and 28 per cent, of the spindles in Bombay were stopped in Bombay, 
uncleared stocks of cloth increased to 166,000 bales. Will the Honourable 
Member endeavour to obtain an expression of opinion from the Honourable 
the Commerce Member as to whether Government would look on this 
indication of an impending crisis as one only affecting the industry or as 
one affecting the nation as a whole? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will certainly bring the further information 
vouchsafed by the Honourable Member to the notice of the Honourable 
the Commerce Member, but I am not so sure that I am prepared to ask 
him to express an opinion as to whether a crisis is impending. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Why not? 

Separate Secretariat for the Legislative Assembly. 

282. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will Government please state the 
date when they propose to provide a separate Secretariat for the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly? 

Mr. L. Graham: Government can add nothing to the information 
already supplied in reply to Mr. 3. Las’s starred question No. 254. 
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Mr. Sarabhai Nemcband Haji: Will Government be pleased to give 
this House an idea of the probable date by which the Secretariat of the 
Assembly will be separated from the Secretariat of the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Ii. G-raham: That, Sir, seems to be precisely the same question as 
the original question. 

Mr. Sarabhai BTemchand Haji: Does it mean that the Government is 
not in a position to inform this House precis el what action they have 
talcen or they propose to take in the matter ? 

Mr. L. Graham: I think the Honourable Member was in the House 
the other day when I answered Mr. Das’s question. If I remember 
aright, he asked a supplementary question himself. The answer given 
was that Government have received the proposals of the Honourable the 
President and are giving them their consideration and have not yet come 
to a final conclusion. 

Mr. Sarabhai llemehand Haji: For how many months has Government 
been in possession of the proposals of the Honourable the President? 

Mr. L. Graham: The proposals of the Honourable the President^so far 
as I remember, were received on the day before the Assembly sat in Simla. 


Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Next Session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 

283. "''Mr. Sarabhai Nome hand Haji: Will Government please state 
if it is their intention to appoint an Indian gentleman as Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the next Session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations? 


Mr. Ii. Graham: The personnel of the Delegation is now under consi¬ 
deration, but has not yet been settled. On the question of the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian to lead the Delegation, I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Honourable the Law Member’s speech in reply to the 
Resolution moved by the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna in the Council 
of State^ on the 9th March, 1927, and also to the Honourable the Law 
Member's announcement in that Chamber on the 24th August, 1926. 
Government have nothing to add to those declarations. 

Mr. Sarabhai XTemchand Haji: Have those announcements made by 
responsible members of Government been given effect to? 

Mr. L. Graham: Will the Honourable Member kindlv repeat his 
question ? 


Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
inform us if the announcements made by responsible members of Govern¬ 
ment in the oilier place have been given effect to by Government? 

Mr. Ii. Graham: Blight I ask the Honourable Blember, Sir, if he has 
read those announcements? 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I have. Sir. The announcements were 
to the effect that when the next appointments were made, the Govera- 
hpfno- ] r U 1 . 1 S f d , in the other place to consider the question of an Indian 
° a PPomted as leader. The facts before the public are that Indians 
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have not been appointed since tbat announcement was made. How does 
the Honourable Member reconcile the non-appointment of Indians with 
the announcements made in the other place? 

Mr. L. Graham: Sir, I have here before me the Wo statements to 
which I should like to refer. Perhaps the position might be cleared up 
if I were allowed to read the announcement made in the other place. The 
announcement made by the Honourable Mr. Das at a meeting of the 
Council of State on the 24th August, 1926, is as follows: 

“With regard to the leadership of the delegation, somewhat different considerations 
arise. The discussions at the meeting of the Assembly invariably include in their 
scope difficult questions of foreign policy and international relations. For these in 
the case of India under the present constitutional arrangements, the Secretary of 
State for India is responsible, and as a Member of the British Cabinet he is of neces¬ 
sity fully acquainted with the trend of the policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
regard to these matters. It has accordingly been customary to appoint persons to 
lead the delegation who, in addition to possessing personal knowledge of India and 
Indian conditions, have been in a position to appreciate the guiding principles of His 
Majesty’s Government’s foreign policy and are thereby specially qualified to carry, 
out the responsibilities devolving on the Secretary of State in this regard. This 
system has worked satisfactorily in the past, and in present circumstances it is 
thought unnecessary to depart from it.” 

—I am leaving out two sentences which I think are irrelevant— 

“The question of' continuing this practice in future and of the number of subs¬ 
titutes ordinarily required will be examined after experience of conditions at meetings 
this year.” 

I have said, Sir, that the conclusions of Government are the same as they 
were when that announcement was made. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In this connection, may I inquire if it 
is a fact that the delegations from the Dominions are led by nationals of 
those Dominions? And if the nationals of those Dominions are in a 
position to discuss matters of high policy, how does it come about that 
the present and the past members of the Executive Council in India, for 
example, are not similarly considered capable by the Government of India? 

Mr. 3 j. Graham: .1 think. Sir, the difference is entirely due to the differ¬ 
ence between Dominion status and the status of India. 

Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru: Are we to take it that, until India 
achieves Dominion status, it is the settled policy of Government lo appoint. 
Englishmen as leaders of the Indian Delegation? 

Mr. Ii. Graham: I am not in a position to answer that question. 

Sir Kaxi Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether, so far as the 
League of Nations is concerned, there is any distinction between India and 
the self-governing Dominions? 

Mr. L. Graham: India is a member of the League of Nations, Sir, as 
the Honourable Member very well knows. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Ts it also true that India is a member of 
the League of Nations with the same status as and equal power with other 
parts of the British Empire? 

Mr. L. Graham: All members of the League of Nations have the same 
status and power inside it. 
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3Tr. Sarabliai Nemchand Haji: If so, what power have the Government 
of India got under the Treaty of Versailles to consider Indians as inferior 
to other nationals of the Dominions of the British Empire when appoint¬ 
ments to the League of Nations are made? 

Mr. President: Mr. Haji. 

Mr. Sarabhai IIemchand Haji: May I take it that there is no reply to 
that question, Sir? 

Mr. President: Take it as you like. 

Nomination of Indlans as Advisers to the Government Delegates 
to the International Labour Conference. 

284. '*Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Will Government please state 
if it is a fact that the advisers to the Government delegates of countries 
represented at the International Labour Conference are nationals of the 
lespective countries 1 

( b ) If so, is it the intention of the Government to nominate the advisers 
to the Government of India delegates their Indian officers? 

(c) If the answer to ( b ) is in the affirmative, is it the intention of the 
Government to consider in this connection the claims of the Indian offi¬ 
cers connected with the Departments of Labour and Industry in the various 
provinces of India in addition to the Department of Labour and Industries 
of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) The Government’ of 
India have no definite information on the subject. 

(b) and (c). In nominating advisers to the Government delegates the 
Government of India are guided mainly by considerations of efficiency and 
economy. Advisers are chosen because of their knowledge of the subjects 
discussed and advantage is taken of the presence of officers in Europe on 
leave at the time of the Conference. The claims of Indian officers and 
of officers serving under Local Governments are also duly considered. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: With reference to section (a) of the 
question, in view of the fact that Government have no information, will 
they kindly arrange to get information under that head, as suggested, 
Sir? * - _ _ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Is it because, if such information is 
asked for and obtained, it will force the Government of India to carry out 
the same procedure as adopted by other countries, namely, the appoint¬ 
ment of a national as adviser to the Government delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. The Honourable 
Member overlooks the fact that in the present conditions a number of 
officers of the Government of India must be Englishmen. 

Bala Bajpai Bai: Dees it come to this, that the Honourable Member 
docs not. read the proceedings of the International Labour Conference, 
where the names of the persons are given who represent other nations as 
advisers ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I certainly do read the 
proceedings but the names do not always indicate the nationality of the 
•gentlemen. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji : Is there any ground for believing that 
other eounti*ies send non-nationals as delegates and advisers? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information on 
-that point, Sir. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: If, Sir, the names of these gentlemen 
do not indicate-their nationality, is it not a greater reason for Government 
making inquiries from Geneva? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir, because no 
advantage will be gained from that inquiry. I have already given the 
reason why it may be necessary in the present conditions in India to 
send as an adviser to the Government Delegation an European officer. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: With reference to the point of economy 
•mentioned by the Honourable the Industries Member, may I know from 
him if it is the intention of Government to be guided in future not by 
interests of economy alone but by the interests of India in general and 
what the position of India as an equal partner with other nations in the 
League of Nations requires, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The interests of the 
Indian tax-payer include considerations of economy. 


Continuity of Personnel in Nominations of Delegates and Advisers 
to the International Labour Conference. 

285. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will Government please state 
if it is a faet that the* authorities of the International Labour Office have 
•expressed their desire that the Governments of countries represented at 
the International Labour Conference should observe the principle of 
continuity of personnel in their nominations of delegates and advisers 
-to the International Labour Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of India 
have received no communication from the International Labour Office 
with regard to the principle referred to by the Honourable Member. So 
far ns the Government delegates arc concerned this principle is so far as 
possible being observed. With regard to the non-Government delegates 
I would invite the Honmrable Member's attention to Article 389 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: With reference to the continuity that, is 
desirable in the nomination of the personnel for the Internal ional Labour 
Delegations, would the Government consider the advisability of intimating 
to the organisations that nominate these delegates and advisers the desir¬ 
ability of observing continuity in their nominations, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. The Govern¬ 
ment of India do not desire to take any action which would in any way 
.-restrict the discretion of the parties concerned. 
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Dismissal of Mr. B. E. deRozario, late Depot Storekeeper, 

Alambagh. 

286. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : With reference to the answer given- 
by the Honourable Mr. Parsons in reply to my starred question No. 237 
asked at the last Simla Session of the Assembly will the Government be 
pleased to state : 

(a) The details of certain fraudulent transactions of which the- 

special police officer is alleged to have secured proof impli¬ 
cating Mr. B. E. deRozario, late Depot Storekeeper, Alam¬ 
bagh? 

( b) If the special police officer had secured proof against the said 

Mr. B. E. deRozario, why was he not sent up for trial before- 
a court of law instead of being dealt with departmentally ? 

(c) What were the reasons for which it was eventually decided to 

deal with him departmentally? And what was the charge 
that the department framed against him? 

( d ) Why was Mr. deRozario given only a suspension allowance not 

full pay under Chapter VIII of the Government of India 
Fundamental Rules? 

(e) If Mr- B. E. deRozario was in direct charge of the Charbagh 

Depot in March, 1922, will the Government be pleased to 
furnish a copy of the order by which he was appointed as 
in charge of the depot? 

(/) What office order was in force in March, 1922, regulating the 
delivery of auction material 1 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The fraudulent transaction consisted of 
giving delivery to certain merchants of a larger quantity of brass materials 
than had actually been sold to them. 

( b ) and (e) The police authorities considered that Mr. B. E. deRozario 
was in league with other employes in committing this fraud. I am unable 
to say exactly what circumstances connected with his participation in it 
decided them not to proceed further against him in court and to recom¬ 
mend that he should be dealt with departmentally, but it was on. their- 
recommendation that he was dealt with departmentally, and the depart¬ 
mental charge framed against him was that given in my reply to (a). 

(d) Mr. deRozario was granted subsistence allowance in accordance 
with the provision of Fundamental Rule 43(b). 

(e) and (/). I am asking the Agent of the East Indian Railway to send 
me copies of these orders if the}' are still in existence for supply to the ' 
Honourable Member on receipt. 

Re-employment oe Mr. Ireland, a Dismissed Railway Servant on 

the East Indian Railway. 

287. -Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that Mr. Ireland was 
dismissed from the railway service in connection with the late Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway stores fraud case of 1922, but was re-employed and 
is working on the East Indian Railway,, as an assistant yard master at 
Lucknow? 

Mr. A. A. Xi_ Parsons: Government have no information but enquiries 
are being made. 
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( The Delhi Tramways. 

288. *Maulvi' Kuhanmiad Yakub I Will the Government be pleased to 
state : 

(а) How many men, children and women were hilled and injured 

by the tramways in Delhi since they were started in 1905? 

(б) How many animals were injured and how many carnages, carts 

and thclas were broken as a result of their coming across the 
tramways in Delhi since 1905 1 

(o) What is the breadth of the roads in the following bazars of 
Delhi: 

1. Eatehpuri bazar in front of Handle Kushan Lane, 

2. Katra Baryan in front of Farraskkhana, 

3. Lai Kuan in front of Koocha Pandit, 

4. Bazar Sirki Valan, 

5. Hauz Qazi near the fruit market where there is also a stand 

for tongas ? 

(d) Is there any minimum breadth of road prescribed where a tram¬ 

way can be run? 

(e) How much space of the road is covered by the tramway lines 

on the Fatehpuri road where it turns to Kliari Baoli under 
the Coronation Hotel building? 

(/) Is it a fact that all the Police Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, head 
constables and constables on duty have got free passes from 
the Tramways Company at Delhi? 

(g) Is there any arrangement of recording daily accidents bv the 
tramways in Delhi? 

(ft) How many cases were instituted against the tramways for 
accidents in Delhi since 1905 and in how many cases were 
the tramway conductors convicted and wlia't punishment 
was awarded to them.' 

(t) How many persons received any compensation from the Tram¬ 
ways Company at Delhi for the loss of life or injuries to 
themselves or their animals or other property, and what was 
the amount of such compensation since 1905? 

(j) Are Government prepared to consider the question of amending 
the Delhi Tramways Act so as to provide a certain minimum 
limit of the breadth of the roads on which trams can be 
allowed to run and other safeguards for the life and pro¬ 
perty of the people? 

The Honourable -Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra: The information asked for 
is being colleded and will be supplied to the Honourable Member ns soon 
as possible. 


TJNSTARBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Levy of Land Revenue on Salt. 

113. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that land revenue at the rate of 
4 pies per mauud is levied on salt at the plate of production? 
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( b ) Is income from salt on tlie same level as agricultural income? 

(c) If so, are Government prepared to consider the desirability of 
exempting salt from income-tax? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes, in some cases in Bombay. 

( b ) The question is not understood. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

Imposition op a Salt Duty on Imported Salt. 

114. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that foreign salt is imported into 
India as “under-weight” without any cost? 

( b ) If so, is it a fact that it competes with indigenous Indian salt 
without payment of salt duty? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of imposing the 
-duty on such imported salt to counterbalance the duty on Indian salt? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (b). Salt is largely imported 
at low freights by ships which would otherwise have had to come in ballast 
but is subject to the same duty as salt manufactured in British India. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Maintenance op Records op Salt Pans owned by Individual Salt 

Producers. 

115. Mr. XT. C. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that the Customs Office does not 
keep survey records of pans, inner reservoirs and platforms and the area 
generally covered by the pans which are the exclusive property of each 
individual salt producer? 

( b) If so, does not this state of things lead to confusion for want of 
official evidence of title and liability to assessment 1 

(c) Have Government considered the desirability of keeping a record 
from time to time of an official survey of salt pans owned by individual 
salt producers? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Under standing orders, all licensed 
works are to be surveyed and resurvcyed from time to time, and records 
of rights kept. 

Number op First and Second Class Passengers who travelled on 
Indian Railways as Pass-Holders or at the Public Expense. 

116. Mr. 2. F. Sykes: Will the Government please say how many of 
the first and second class passengers recorded as having travelled on 
Indian Railways in the last financial year were either passholders or other¬ 
wise travelling at the public expense? ■ ' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Of the number of first and second class pas¬ 
sengers recorded as having travelled on Indian Railways in the last 
financial year none were pass-holders. The information as to the number 
who travelled at public expense is not available and I do not tbink it 
possible to obtain it. 



STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): Sir, with 
your permission, I should lilce to make the following statement about the 
probable course of business during the next week. 

The lists of business have already issued for Monday the 27th and 
Tuesday the 28th. On Wednesday the 29th the House will sit at 5 f.m. 
for the presentation of the General Budget. 

On Thursday, the 1st, a motion will be made (1) to take into consideror- 
tion and pass the Burma Salt Bill as passed by the Council of State; (2) 
for leave to introduce and to take into consideration the Ply-Wood Industry 
Protection Bill, copies bf which have already been placed in the hands of 
Members; (3) to take into consideration and pass the Indian Securities 
(Amendment) Bill as passed by the Council of State. 

I am not yet in a position to state whether the House will be asked 
to sit on Friday, the 2nd March. 


RESOLUTION RE (1) REPAIR OE OLE BUILDINGS IN THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD OF DELHI, (2) EXCAVATION WORK ON 

THE SITE OF HASTINAPUR. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I move the Resolution which stands in my name on the 
paper. This is a Resolution which I hope will be accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment and by all the Members of this House without any opposition. As 
there is no controversial matter in this Resolution, I did not think that 

there would be any amendment or opposition to it. But unfortunately I 

am confronted with some questions with which I will deal later on if they 
are moved at all. I do not hope that they will come up before the House 
in the shape' in which they appear. My Resolution, Sir. 

✓* 

Mr. President: What is the Honourable Member’s Resolution? ( Soma ^ 
Honourable Members: " Read your Resolution.”) 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Resolution, Sir, is this: 

"This Assembly recommends to tiio Governor General in Council to bo pleased to 
provide a substantial sum in the Budget for the following purposes : 

(1) To thoroughly repair the old buildings like mosques, tombs, gates, etc., 

lying Tound about Delhi in a dilapidated condition and not owned by 

any particular individual; 

(2) To carry on excavation work on the site of Hastinapnr in the "Meerut 

District.” 

The first portion of my Resolution is about the repair of the buildings 
which lie round about Delhi. I want to make that recommendation on 
two grounds. The first ground is that in this new White City, these build¬ 
ings, which are in a dilapidated condition and which are not going to he 
repaired bv anybody, stand as a disgrace to those persons who can repair 
them but do not repair them. They are like a black det on a white paper. 
While we have got such beautiful buildings and gardens in this new City, 
we have got round about it some half tombs. Either they should be 
removed altogether or they should be repaired. But I know, Sir, that 
they cannot be removed altogether. There is difficulty in removing them 
altogether, and when they cannot be removed, then the only possible 
course is to repair them and thus remove the ugly sight which they are 

( G73) 
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presenting to-day. A lot of money has been spent in building up this new 
City. Crores have been spent on the buildings and roads of this City, and 
I therefore do not think that the petty sum required to restore these 
buildings will be denied b\ thi, House in view of the fact that, they 
require a certain consideration from this House .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Xon-Muham- 
madan): What is their value? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 1 will come to that, if the Honourable 
Member will have a little patience. 

The second consideration is that these buildings which I want to be 
repaired have got a historical value. We know, Sir, that nowadays the 
history of the people who lived a long time ago is learnt only by the build¬ 
ings which they erected, and that is the only way left of knowning of the 
culture and the life which they led in times past. That being so, Sir, - 
while we spend a lot of money in excavations for finding out the life of 
the people, I do not see how any Honourable Member who has got the 
slightest interest in the history of the past, can agree to let these build¬ 
ings be destroyed by time, by rain and sun without being cared for. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Will you 
name any specific building? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Keep quiet. I will mention everything. 
If these buildings are kept intact they- will be of greater historical value 
after some time than They appear to be now. There are four’ periods 
which we can find in these old buildings here. Some buildings have got 
an architectural value of the period before the Mussalmans came to India. 
Some buildings have got the value of the time after the Mussalmans came 
and before the Mughal Empire came into existence. There are other 
buildings which have got the value of the period before Shah Jahan., and 
of course we know that the great builder for whom the whole world has 
got great respect, the Emperor Shah Jahan, changed the style of building 
altogether. We have also got a lot of buildings after the time of Shah 
Jahan, but there are very few left of the buildings before the period of 
Shah Jahan. They may not attract you by their appearance. They may 
not have any attractive beauty which would induce auy one to go and 
have a look at them for. pleasure. But they have got great historical 
value. If you go and study the real .architectural intellect of India of 
these days, you will find in these buildings the ideas which prevailed 
before the Mussalmans came, and you have- also got buildings in which 
the Mussnlman style of architecture is mixed up with the architecture of 
an earlier period. Some of these tombs which are lying scattered about 
have no .attraction for every one, but they have got an attraction for the 
historian to study how one civilisation gave way to another till new in¬ 
ventions were made at the time of the Emperor Shah Jahan. That is why 
I want these buildings to be preserved. If they are preserved, they will 
be examples of India’s glorious past, which has not yet" been realised by 
many. People from far and near come to Delhi. Whoever comes to India 
comes to Delhi, and Delhi is the only place which provides food for every 
person who seeks knowledge in the shape of history, and if those buildings 
which are lying here are preserved they will supply a great material for 
everybody who cares to see them. Some of my friends have .asked that 
I should name those buildings. X refrain from naming those buildingB, but 
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for example 1 would just, tell you that there are some on the A soli a Hoad, 
some on the Qutab Road, in the Qudsia Gardens, some on the road which 
comes from the Delhi Gate, there is a fortress of the old Prithwi Raj, and as 
you go from the old Port to Qutab you have a lot of buildings which 
have got a great historical past. If you let them die, \ou will take away 
from history a splendid material which you can supply as regards the glory 
of the pash This is the City where not one civilisation but hundreds of 
civilisations lie buried and you can detect them by spending even a small 
sum on them. I do not want to press on this House to allot a big sum 
in one year, but what I say is a substantial sum, and if it is spread over 
a number of years, say, 5, 6 or 10 j'eai-s, the cost will be little. In a big 
budget of Rs. 140 crores a petty sum of a lakh or two would not affect 
it at all. But that small sum will show to the whole world what civilisation 
you had in the past. 

Sir, may I say that I have visited some of these ruins, as I always 
do wherever I go, and I found in some of the buildings which are protected 
by the Government some stones are falling out in some places and they 
appear as if they have not been repaired at all. I do not mean to deal 
with each and every, building because it will take a long time. If my 
Resolution is accepted, then I will place before the Government the 
names of the buildings that I had in mind and they can go on with the repair 
work in respect of those buildings which appear to them to have any his¬ 
torical value. This is not the time when I should specifically name each 
and every building. There might be some misapprehension in the minds 
of certain Members that bv using the word “mosques’ or “tombs”, or 
“gates”, etc.. I intend to limit my obiect only to these three things. 
I include temples, churches—anything of historical value. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: They are already protected by law. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It is not my intention to restrict the 
object of the Resolution only to buildings which have come into existence 
since the Mussalmans came to India, but I have in mind every historical 
building,—even those buildings which existed long before the Mussalmans 
-ime. They have got a greater historical value than buildings which were 
uilt in recent years. How that I have made my point clear, I hope this 
ortion will he accepted by the House. 

I now come to the second portion of my Resolution. I do not want to 
ike up the time of the House, but what I want to say is this. 'We 
ave got only one epic poem, the Mahabharata. which gives the history 
f the old city of Hastinapur, and at present we have got no signs on 
be site at present of any buildings left. Once it was a glorious city and 
ccording to that great epic, it was one of the biggest cities in India 
nd a great civilisation existed in that place. What do we find in that 
ity to-day? Mounds of mud, reeds, etc., where people fear to trend oven 
n the flay time. In those days great people lived ihere and they ruled 
Tactically the whole of Northern India. There is no sign of even a 
>nsserby in the day time there at present. I have been to Hnsfhmpnr and 
icople are afraid to go there for fear of wild animals. Why T recommend 
hat this should be excavated is this, that the old civilisation of the 
Tindus, about which we know nothing except that there are certain poems, 
will be unearthed and that will add material to the history of India. 
Tistories have been written about India, hut I think Mohenn-jn-dnro and 
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Harappa will make the historian change his mind again. Hundreds of' 
thousands of pounds are spent in Babylon and other places. We know 
what they .are doing in Egypt, in Babylon, and other places. We know 
wh.at efforts they are making to find out where the Phoenician civilisation 
existed and How it existed. Here we have got the old civilisation of the 
Hindus which existed there, and which exists even to-day in some places, 
but how they lived, how they built, what was their mode of life in 
those days, how the degeneration set in—all that will be found if we 
unearth those old cities which he buried under the ground. You will then 
be in a position to write the history of India in a better way. It is still' 
a contested point as to when the Aryans came to India. Historians differ 
on this point. There is not enough material to settle this point and there¬ 
fore every effort must be made to find out about this old civilisation. Sir, 
the Secretary of the Education Department is a great historian himself. 
Personally he may be interested in it, but I do not know what his Govern¬ 
ment would say, but I do hope that the Education Department, which 
deals with this subject, will exert all its influence and get a substantial sum 
allotted for this purpose. I know it is not an easy task to carry on a big 
excavation work like this, but a little beginning may *be made. I do not. 
want it to be finished in two months or three months or two years. That 
matter I shall leave entirely to Government. All that my Resolution asks 
is that these relics of an old civilisation should he preserved, and I com¬ 
mend my Resolution to the favourable consideration of the House. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Sir, I beg to move the amend¬ 
ment that stands in my name. It reads thus : 

“(«) That m clause 1 of the Resolution the following be omitted : ‘like mosques, 
tombs, gates, etc.’ 

( 1 ) That in clause 1 of the Resolution after the wo”ds ‘particular individual’ the 
following he inserted : 

‘if they are found on an inquiry by a qualified officer of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment to be possessed of sufficient historic, antiquarian or architectural importance 

Sir, I wish to make clear at the very outset of my speech that I am not 
actuated by any communal feeling at all in. moving this amendment. I 
have heard the speech of my friend Mr. Yamin Khan with great attention 
and I really congratulate him on the manner in which he has moved his 
Resolution. I never suspected that he was actuated by any communal 
feeling in moving his Resolution and I trust that he will not think that I 
am moved by any communal feeling in moving xcif amendment. My 
respect for the past history of India is as great as that of any Honourable 
Member in this House, if not more. The past history of India, dating from 
the Vedic times down to the expiry of the Mughal period and the rule of 
the Peshwas, is one for which I have great respect and I'am one with 
Mr. Yamin Khan in thinking that whatever is likely to be a monument of 
any one of those periods deserves to be preserved at the expense of the 
State. But the question is this. I find that the Resolution that he has 
put before us is rather a vague one and. if he will excuse my saving so. an 
extravagant proposition. That is what I really feel. If the considerations 
which he has eloquently pleaded in support of his Resolution are the con- 
si eralions on which we have to accept it, then I believe his purpose will bo 
seixe y the amendment which I have moved. Before any monument 
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can be preserved, ifc is necessary to see that it has got some historic, 
i architectural or- antiquarian interest. \Ve have got to see whether there is 
-reason to discriminate some buildings from others 6n these grounds. With¬ 
out-that discrimination the Resolution would be a very comprehensive' and 
- unacceptable proposition.,, Old is" gold, I admit. But it has to be accepted 
with some qualification when we come to give effect to it. All that glitters 
is not gold.! Sir, with all my respect for the past, I am also a believer in 
■another proposition., The living man has got a greater claim upon the 
money of the State than the dead. The money that is contributed by the 
tax-payers is more intimately and urgently necessary for the interests of 
the living than of the dead. (Mr. H. G. Cocke : “That is a happy 
division.") ,That being so, we have to find out to what extent we can go on 
in the name of preservation of ancient monuments. If wb'at is to be 
preserved has got a historic, antiquarian or architectural value, then by all 
means it is our duty to the dead that we must preserve it. We must at 
the same time not allow every one of us to be a judge of that matter — of 
what 'is to be preserved and what not. Archaeology is a subject which 
requires a special kind, of training and it is not every one who is competent 
to say whether a building lias got a historic value or not. We must 
sufficiently study the previous history as disclosed by chroniclers and 
interpreted by the proper persons. We have also to see whether we have 
already preserved monuments of similar historical value. Thai is a pro¬ 
position for the specialist. * Therefore I have deliberately inserted in my 
amendment the words " if they are found on an inquiry by a qualified 
officer ’’ and so on. That will satisfy the conditions on which alone my 
friend wants these monuments to be preserved. That being so, there 
should not be much difficulty for him in accepting my amendment. I hope 
he will not put a sinister construction; on my remai'ks. There is absolutely no 
communal feeling in the matter. I have also deliberately omitted the 
words mosques, tombs, gates, etc. According to my understanding of the 
English language the word ‘ building ’ is sufficiently comprehensive to cover 
all that. My friend has put “ etc.” also because he apparently thinks that 
his list is not exhaustive. 

The tombs were there, the mosques were there, and he put down gates 
also. He was not sure whether the big dilapidated walls could be 
separately mentioned and in his helplessness he described as etcetera after 
mentioning tombs, mosques and gates. That being the case, instead of 
naming the numerous lot of structures whose variety makes it impossible for 
„us to give a comprehensive and exhaustive list, I have thought it better to 
move for the omission of them altogether. These three things would not 
be illustrative or exhaustive of the great variety of buildings seen Iving 
scattered in the vicinity of this town. That being the case, it is better to 
retain the generic term " buildings ", and certainly the plain words «■ old 
buildings ” are comprehensive enough to cover alf monuments, which are 
suggestive of historic or even pve-historic times, and are of some interest 
otherwise. The word " old " is sufficiently comprehensive to cover any 
period of history, so for that reason I have deleted those words. 

The second thing that I have said, is that under the provisions of 
the Ancient Monuments Act already in existence, the Department of 
Archeology is working. So if we know that there is a Department alrendv 
brought into existence for the purpose of finding out these buildings' or 
monuments, all that we can do is to call their attention to them, if wo 
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find they have not been properly cared for. And that purpose is .served 
best by putting the -Resolution in the form in J which I have worded my 
amendment. I only say that if we think the'vicinity'of Old Delhi has not 
been properly cared for by that Department, ’we can say to that Depart¬ 
ment, “ Send your officer and ask him to make exhaustive ‘ enquiries into 
the buildings ” and then leave the Government, to judge which of them 
requires to be preserved. Secondly, if we insist‘on the exact letter of the 
Resolution, -what would be the consequences? Probably you will find that 
the expansion of am new town would be impossible. I don 't know if the 
term oid buildings like tombs is intended to include the innumerable small 
scattered tombs, even the ordinary tombs at persons who were of no im¬ 
portance. For that matter even the present cemeteries may throw some 
light on history, but I may assure my ‘Honourable friend -that the sort of 
light that they will throw is of that type of'the man and civilisation which 
is living to-day Excavations deal with a different type of man and 
culture, but these buildings on the ground which we see mostly lying around 
generally refer to the,species of mankind And' type of’culture which 1 does 
not differ from that of to-day. So, if there it'any reason to preserve any of 
these things, it will be necessary to find out whethef'there is any speciality 
about them. Indiscriminate preservation will not only exhaust our re¬ 
sources, but will probably leave little space' ! for the'living man to move 
about. This earth is intended for those living at present, more than for 
those who have gone away. There is the law of survival, and those living 
have greater claim to the earth. ' - J • '* 1 ' - 1 

If my Honourable friend sees that there is tome force in the arguments 
I have put forward, he ought not to feel any difficulty in accepting my 
amendment, and I am perfectly sure that his mind is -now entirely free 
from any prepossessions which he seem to have apprehended at the begin¬ 
ning of his speech on finding that there was an amendment tabled by me. 
My almendment is being solely moved with the view of confining the opera¬ 
tions of these matters within a proper limit, and it is only with that 
purpose that I move this amendment. I hope it will be acceptable to my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: You only 1 - move your amendment Ho (b), 
not («)? , 

Mr. M. S. Aney: I have moved both. 

Mr. <J. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) • Sir, I think it may save the time of the House if I were to state 
as briefly as I can the attitude of Government towards the Resolution which 
has been moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, and the 
amendment—it is a very reasonable amendment—-which has been moved 
by my friend, Mr. Aney, opposite. 


I envy the versatility of my friend Mr. Yamin Khan, who is as much at 
home m discussing matters of archeology as points of international law. He 
was good enough to pay me a compliment by suggesting that I was a great 
historian I rend History at one time in Oxford, hut I must in all humilitv 
to be described as a great historian. If he thought that by paving 
that compliment he would soften my heart, he was mistaken. (Laughter.) 

propi^r ThS T A e ? B ^ olution ^nmla Khan makes two 

r ,i xs that tllG Government should set apart a substantial 
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sum of money for the preservation of historical relics and monuments—I 
will use that comprehensive term — in Delhi and round about Delhi. The 
second proposal is ithat we should undertake the excavation of Hastinapur. 
I do not know what exactly he considers to be a substantial sum;' but it 
may interest ,the House Vo know that of -the total sum of seven lakhs and 
thirty-four thousand, which we spend every year on the preservation of 
ancient monuments, a sum of over one lakh is spent on relics round about 
Delhi, that is more than 14 per cent. ’ of the total expenditure of -the 
•Government of India is devoted to the preservation of monuments round 
about Delhi. That I think would give him some indication of the interest 
which Government take in the subject for which he pleaded with great force 
and great eloquence. 

J ’ The other thing that I should like to mention for the information of my 
Honourable friend is that the Department of Archaeology, noth which we 
have the honour tb be connected at present, has by no means been neglect¬ 
ful of buildings of historical interest round about Delhi. It may interest 
him to know that they have — to use a colloquial term — practically gone 
through Delhi with a fine comb. Every building of any importance, which 
' is to he found in the neighbourhood or province of Delhi> has been 
examined, and the number of buildings which they have examined, cata¬ 
logued, annotated, assessed the historical value of is no less than 1,314. That 
I think ought to convince my Honourable friend that the Department of 
^Archaeology has not been neglectful of the historical value of the buildings 
, which are to he ‘found in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

'The second point which I would mention is that not less than 145 out 
of these 1,314 buildings are actually maintained and preserved by the 
Department of Archceology. 'If the others are not maintained and pre- 
'served, it is for two reasons. In the first place we do not think it would 
be right to sacrifice the interests of the present generation for the purpose 
,of preserving crumbling ruins. The second reason is that a good many of 
these ruins are private property, and, therefore, it is not the duly of Gov¬ 
ernment to spend the tax-payer’s money on the preservation of these 
buildings. 

I hope that in the light of the explanation that I have given he will 
realise that the Government are already devoting a substantial sum on the 
preservation of some of these ruins, I mean ruins that are of real historical 
interest. 

I now come to the second part of his proposal, which relates to 
Hastinapur. It may be of interest to the House if I were to state that 
the discerning eye of the Archeological Department lias not overlooked 
Hastinapur. Some years ago a distinguished officer of our Arclurologi- 
ral Department went to what is known as Hastinapur, or rather to what 
is designated as the site f f Hastinapur, and he demarcated two mounds 
which nro expected as being likelv to yield finds or relies of value of 
interest; and that note or report of this officer has been docketted 
and it is available now in the Department of Archreologv. Further. 
J would inform the House that the portion of the situ of’ H»stinapur 
wlu'ch is expected to yield results of some interest has already been de¬ 
clared to be a protected monument That being so, the onl\ question 
tnat remains is: “Are the Government going to undertake cxcuvlimn 
at once, or are they going to wait a little while before they undertake 
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excavation‘W-, Now/ Sir, I-think we ought to leave Something, at any 
rateT to the discretion of'the expels of the Archfeologaal Department 
We all have our ,o;wn opinions'as to the relative historical importance o 
this she or that,, of this find or that, of this period of Instoty or that 
period of history. The fact nevertheless remains that these archaeologi¬ 
cal experts,, being steeped in the literature of. history, and m then* wor , 
are best in a position to determine, the relative importance ot the differ¬ 
ent sites. It may interest the House to'know that at, the present'mo¬ 
ment the Department of Archaeology is excavating in no less than eleven 
r laces in India; but the bulk of their work is concentrated at Molienp- 
daro in Sind and at Harappa in the Montgomery district of the I unjab 
and that is because, as my friend Mr. Tam in Ivlian himself admitted, 
these excavations promise to open up entirely new and unexplored vistas 
of historical investigation and research. That being the position, he wm 
realise that it is not possible for us, our resources being, limited, the staff 
being limited, expert knowledge being limited, to go forward, gaily and 
Say, “We will take up this, that and the other and we shall he able to 
'astonish the world with the volume, if not the discrimination, of our acti¬ 


vity.” ^ ’ 

I think, Sir, it is unnecessary fox me to prolong my speech. From 
the list of business before the House it wiT he observed that, if all the 
Resolutions are moved. I shall have to speak at least four times, possibly 
eight; and I do not wish to weary Honourable Members opposite and 
Honourable Members on this side. with the sound of my ■ voice beyond 
the limit of endurance. .But I do hope, that after the explanation which 
I have given to my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, and after the statement 
which I have made to the House, it will be realised that Government 
are doing everything that it is possible for them to do, consistently as 
1 said with our objects and our resources. But if the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber who has moved this Resolution so ably has in mind any particular 
ruin, any particular building, any particular edifice which he thinks is 
not being properly cared for or which h e thinks is historically impoi't- 
ant but which we, in the darkness of our ignorance, do not consider to 
1 e sufficiently important, I am quite willing' to learn—the Department 
of Archaeology is quite willing to learn, and to do all that may be neces¬ 
sary. Similarly, in regard to Hastinapur, I cannot promise that we 
will begin the excavation to-day or to-morrow; hut I shall undertake 
this, that the Director General of Archaeology and his associates will 
bear in mind the importance of the site and will do what they can to 
open up the mound and investigate the historical traditions and the 
history of it. That being so, I do hope that it may be possible for my 
Honourable friend to save the time of the House and prevent further 
discussion by withdrawing his* Resolution, because, as I have already 
said, the term “substantial sum” is too vague and the recommenda¬ 
tion that we should undertake a particular activity at once or for that 
matter that we should preserve every ruin and tomb in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi- is so comprehensive, it throw's upon our shoulders a 
responsibility so great, that I could not consistently with our resources 
and our obligations accept the Resolution. 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North West Frontier Pro- 
vince: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I simply want to make a few 
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(observations in regard to this Resolution. I think the Mover pf the 
Resolution as well as the Official in charge of the case wanted to make 
the subject lively and wake up the- House, finding it very dull, by 
making those long speeches, as there was not very miich to be said on 
“the subject. There is the law for the preservation of old monuments 
and buildings. I- think that is good enough. The law is there under 
which every care is taken to preserve all old buildings and relies, not 
only in the neighbourhood of Delhi but also all over India Does my 
friend the Mover of the Resolution mean anything further than that? 
1 do not think he means anything more than this, that these old build¬ 
ings round about Delhi which are not covered by that law, should also 
be' looked after to a certain extent. My reading of his Resolution is 
this: that these old relics add to the beauty of the town and if these 
small monuments here and there were to disappear, the attraction to 
Delhi would be lessened and the whole countryside will look one vast 
field with newly built white domes, etc. You want something io break 
the view, and you cannot have anything better than some of these old 
buildings here and there, scattered all over the area, to add to the 
beauty of the countryside. If instead of spending much money over 
•them, instructions arc issued to the private owners of these buildings 
and to the Government Departments concerned not to allow them to 
disappear, as they are disappearing so fast from year to year, that, I 
should think, ought to meet the wishes of my friend, Mr. Ynmin Khan. 
At present we see that those buildings, whenever they happen to be 
in private compounds, are being undermined from day to day and I am 
afraid that, in a couple of years’ time, they will either tumble down 
themselves on account of rain and weather conditions or the more care¬ 
ful owners of the houses, will, during the summer months, when there 
ic nobody to observe them, manage to remove those buildings. I think 
that instead of removing them, if these owners will only just take a little 
care of them, they, will prove an addition to the beautv of their houses. 
After all there are people who buy old carpets for the decoration of 
tlieir rooms and these buildings may at least serve ns old carpets for 
-the decoration of their houses. Delhi is very lucky and also unlucky 
in many ways. While it has got th e relics of old, old civilisations of 
the past and all sorts of buildings all round remind us of those past 
civilisations,’it will be very unlucky if the whole thing is changed al¬ 
together and the plac§ gives you the appearance of a huso cantonment 
or white city newly built and newly occupied. Sir, T do not think that 
the Mover of the Resolution meant to ask for the preservation of am 
tombs or mosques in particular, and I am glad that that apprehension 
lias been removed by (bo remarks made bv the Mover of (lie amend¬ 
ment. If any value is to be attached to this Resolution, it is because 
.t seeks to save these beautiful buildings from being completely destroy¬ 
ed without incurring any large expenditure and because these buildings 
are a relic of the past. X wanted to say a few words on (his subject, 
because I am also interested in the matter, as some of mv ancestors 
end forefathers are buried round about Delhi, and T am anxious that 
then - tombs should not disappear so uncerenioniomh. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Aimer Merwnra: Geneml): Sis. I rise 
to oppose the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Muham¬ 
mad i ftmin Khan as well ns the amendment moved bv the Honourable 
Mr. Aney. The motion made by my friend Mr. Muhammad Ynmin Khan 
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is unjustifiable and the amendment is superfluous. The motion is 
\.orded as a financial proposition, but in substance, it would be, if 
accepted, a mandate to the Archaeological Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It seeks to impose an inequitable burden on the Indian 
Exchequer and is calculated to interfere with the work of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department. The motion calls upon that Department to lay 
aside all discrimination and judgment and indiscriminately to preserve 
all dilapidated buildings round Delhi which are, many of them, of no 
use and are really impediments in the growth of the city. The 
Archffiological Department under Sir John Marshall has been doing ex¬ 
cellent work in excavating places which are likely to yield useful re¬ 
sults, and in preserving all monuments which are worthy of preserva¬ 
tion. All students of Archasology know that the officers of that De¬ 
partment are keen on exploring all new avenues, if data are placed 
before them justifying their undertaking those operations., The Pro¬ 
tection of Ancient Monuments Act is wide enough in its scope, and 
the Department is very careful to undertake 'preservation of all build¬ 
ings of historical importance or which possess architectural or archaeo¬ 
logical interest. To ask, however, the Archieological Department to 
preserve all old buildings which have neither historical importance nor 
orclueological interest .... , . f 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I don’t say that they should he pre¬ 
served but that thej should be repaired. 

, ®‘ ai Safiib Harbilas Sarda: To repair is to preserve. And to ask the 
Archceologicul Depamnent to preserve all old buildings which have 
neither historical importance, nor archteblogical interest, nor architec- 
iuyi beauf\ or splendour*,—buildings which' have no Sculptural value 
either and which do hot mark 1 any stage or'illustrate any point in the 
development of the noble art of architecture, would mean unnecessarily 
overloading the rising, City of Delhi—the Capital of the Indian Empire— 
with lumber, u hen it i s just beginning to throw off the debris of ages 
and resuscitate itself. T ‘ . , 


. 5 D ! ' < f 

The Archaeological Department have never, complained that Govern¬ 
ment starves it and does not provide sufficient funds to do its legitimate 
work and from what we have- heard from' the Secretary to the Educa- 
t-on Department it 2S clear that the Government of India is very much 
alive to the importance of the work of the Archaeological Department. 

hercfore without in any way adding to the importance or the beauty 
cf hew Delhi the motion, if accepted, would only hamper the growth 

A C , y ^ b i a ^' n in 7 p< ' di ! nent in the of the smooth working of 
wonhf De / )ari f\ enfc - * think the Honourable the Mover 

uould he well advised not to press his motion but to withdraw it. 


Sir, I oppose this motion. 


frie^ r kH^w m ?Aif" amin - ;KIl v : Sir ’ l ° m glad that m - v Honourable 
menu Mi. Ane.v while moving his amendment made it clear fW- 7 io 

not actuated by any communal feelings, but while he wSed to rZtr t 

° buildings, l,e thought that tl,e word “bmldbgs” would cov2 

bbn-v,: ,,, s s x , it , ' c T^ b i“yfTV utiOT ' ^ 1 iSva&ss 

-P . am sorry that I cannot accept his amendment, 
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because it will not cover the ideas which he has in view. He pointed out 
ciearly that the word “buildings” might cover all sorts of buildings like- 
walls, graveyards and other things which are scattered about Delhi. I do^ 
not want them to be preserved. There seems to be a misapprehension in 
the mind of my Honourable friend Eai Sahib Harbilas Sarda that I want 
to preserve the old buildings. That is not so. What I want is not the 
preservation' of the buildings, but I want they should be repaired. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: What is the difference? 

Lata Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Dor what 
purpose ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It has got a double significance, and 
that I clearly stated in my first speech, that while I was actuated in ask¬ 
ing for the repairs of these buildings there were iavo reasons for it, one 
was because of the, historical importance attaching to the buildings and- 
the second was because some of them look so ugly that they do not 
deserve to be kept in such a condition. For example, there is a tomb 
just outside this Chamber, just outside the Secretarial. Do Honourable 
Members want that it should be allowed to stand in that condition? 
While you spend lakhs 1 and lakhs of rupees for the beautification of the 
City, would you grudge to spend «ay Bs. 30, or Ds. 50 or Iks. 100 for re¬ 
pairing this tomb so that it may look more beautiful. 

An Honourable Member: Don’t touch it. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I want only that such buildings which 
have any historical importance and which cannot be removed should be 
repaired. T would certainly say, remove them if you can, but there arc 
certain difficulties and ""you cannot remove them so easily. Therefore, if 
you-cannot remove them, repair them and keep them in good condition. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: Why not let them remove themselves? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It will take at least 59 years for those 
buildings to disappear; they will of course disappear m course of time. But 
then you cannot touch oven a brick if it is lying there. You will have 
the heap of bricks lying there for no rhyme or reason, but you cannot 
remove them. Therefore, I ask, why not spend a few rupees on repair¬ 
ing' these buildings? Government is spending cnonnous sums in various 
directions for various purposes. Why not spend a small sum on the re¬ 
pair of these buildings? The repairs of these buildings cannot cost such a 
large amount of money. Now. there is a tomb on the Qutab ftoad. half 
of it is shattered down. Do Honourable Members want it to remain like 
that for the next fifty or more years? It will not fall down for fifty years. 

If will stand in its pi-esenl condition. Do you want it to stand in it's pre¬ 
sent condition? While you are spending* lakhs of rupees, would you 
grudge to spend, say, Its. 50 or Its. 200 to repair that tomb or build¬ 
ings of that kind? lou are spending a lot of money on gardens round 
about your houses. Cannot you spend a little amount for beautifying the 
place vhere you stay? This is one class of buildings which I wanted to 
keep in repair. I don’t think it is a matter for the Education Depart¬ 
ment, but I think it is a matter for the Public Works Department to deal 
with. You want the old monuments to be preserved. Thev fall under 
different categories. 
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There are other .questions. Now another point which has been taken 
by my Honourable friend the Education Secretary, 'I am fully alive to the 
great efforts which have been made by the Government in this direction, 
and I think, Sir, nobody in India will be ungrateful to the late Lord 
Curzon in this direction. His memory will always be cherished in India 
whenever a question of old buildings comes before anyone. (Hear, hear.) 
It was lie who started this idea and took up the great work m his hand, 
paid the greatest attention .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is replying. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, Sir. Since that time Govern¬ 
ment has been consistently doing its best an preserving the old monu¬ 
ments, and I am glad, as the Education Secretary has said before this 
House, that there are 1,314 buildings which are looked after by the Dov- 
ernment in the City of Delhi alone- 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: On a point of personal explanation, Sir What I said 
was that 1,314 was the number of buildings which were regarded by the 
Department of Archaeology as being of historical interest and value. The 
number which is actually looked after by the Archreologieal / Department 
is much smaller. It' is 145. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am glad, Sir, that it has come as a 
personal explanation. I was under the impression up to this time that a 
much larger number were being looked after and my hands are more 
strengthened by this statement that, out of 1,314 buildings of historical 
value, oniv 145 are looked after by the Government, and'the remainder' 
(1,200 or ro) are not looked after by the Government. This will satisfy' 
my Honourable friends Mr. Aney and Dai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, that there 
are so many others which require the attention of the Government. They 
have got historical importance and they ought to be looked after by the 
Stats. If you v ant to preserve your history, you must preserve these 
build hies and if the buildings are not preserved your history will dwindle 
Mown alUr some time. And for this purpose I must press my Kesolu- 
tion, ' 1 ■ ,r ' 

t t * 

Of course, I know, Sir, that 7 lakhs of rupees are spent by, the Govern¬ 
ment ot India on the preservation of old historical buildings but is that 
sum sufficient and is the petty sum of a lakh of rupees sufficient for this 
wide City which has got, God knows how many, civilisations here; and how 
many dy nasties ruled over this City, and their buildings are scattered right 
round this City, is a lakh ot'rupees enough, when you include the old Fort 
where you have got Humayun’s Tomb, where you have got the Ifutub 
Minar, and other buildings which require a lot of attention and a lot of 
money lo be spent on repairs? Is that lakh of rupees sufficient for the 
preservation ot ihese buildings? I do not think you can require a lakh of 
rupees tor the repairs ot the present Secretariat even every year. You 
will require much more money for annual repairs on the Secretariat than a 
lakh of rupees, and for good buildings like these you spend- about a lakh 
of rupees and you call 31 a substantial sum. I cannot call it that. To 
my mind, I do not see how the Honourable Members of this House can 
think that a lakh of rupees is a sufficient sum for 1,314 buildings in this 
City alone- I do not contest this pcim as to what should be considered 
a substantial sum. I leave it eutirely in the hands of the Government of 
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India. I say: let , them : consider it, let them think it over and let them 
realise the duty which they have, got to posterity that these buildings, if 
they are not repaired, will fall down and that will be a great loss to the 
nation and to the country which antiquarians in time to come will try to 
•find out and will not‘be able to find out because a civilised Government 
did not pay sufficient attention to that. At least I do not want to be a 
party to that. I would repair every building which has got any signi¬ 
ficance. 

And the .other point, of course, my Honourable friend, the Education 
Secretary, .has satisfied and I am quite prepared to withdraw my Resolution 
if I can get another assurance from him that the view point which I place 
before him for the repairs to ether buildings in that way, to remove ugly 
sights from the environments of this beautiful City, with this idea a little, 
Sir, may be spent on the buildings which are standing which cannot be 
removed and which arc not owned by anybody. If they are owned by any 
particular individuals .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is repenting himself 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin-Khan : i tun sorry, Sir. I want that,,if any 
particular individuals arc found to be owning them, they may be asked to 
repair them. If they are not ovtned by anybody, let the State do it. If 
my Honourable friend is readv to give me an assurance, I am quite pre¬ 
pared, Sir, to withdraw my Resolution. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That in clause 1 of the Resolution, the following be omitted : 

.‘like mosques, tombs, gates, etc.’ ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 1 of the Resolution, after the words ‘particular individual’ the 
ollowing he inserted . > 

'if they are found on an inquiry hv a qualified officer of the Archaeological 
Department . to lie possessed of sufficient historic, antiquarian or 
architectural importance 


• The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The’question is: *' 

“That the following Resolution he adopted ; 

‘This • Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to he pleased to 
provide a substantial .sum in the Budget for the following purposes : 

(1) To thoroughly repair the old buildings like mosques, tomb-., gates etc., 

lying round about Delhi in a dilapidated condition and not owned by any 
particular individual. 

(2) To carry oti - c.scavalion v.oik on the site of Itastinapur in the Me- rut 

District ’ ” 


The motion was negatived. 



RESOLUTION BE THE'DEPRESSED CLASSES. 


Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay 'City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I beg to move the Resolution which stands in 'my name /and which reads 
as follows: ' 

r < > ’ , 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to issue directions 
io all Local Governments to provide special , facilities ‘for the education of the untouch¬ 
ables and other depressed classes, and also for opening all public services to them, 
specially the Police.” 


Sir, this Resolution relates to a question which can safely be regarded 
as non-controversial. I shall therefore not take more than five minutes 
of the time of the House. There are important Resolutions coming up 
later on,, for which I propose to make room in as short a time as possible. 
The object of my Resolution, Sir, is this. I want to have an opportunity 
of listening to the policy of the Government of India in this behalf, 
because certain doubts have arisen on that matter, having regard to the 
answers which have been given by Provincial Governments and also in 
the light of the answer which was given on the floor of this House to 
a question relating to this matter which was put a few weeks ago. We 
on this side also want to have an opportunity of finding' out what steps 
the Government of India are willing to take in order to co-operate with 
the efforts of non-officials to bring up the communities which' are briefly 
described as “depressed” or “untouchable 'class”. I-'find, Sir, that it is 
nec-c-ssary for the Government of Lidia to clearly state their policy in this 
behalf. If the word “directions” in my Resolution is too strong on the 
ground that Education and a part of the public services have now 
become a provincial subject, I do not want to quarrel over the word and 
will be content with mere recommendation's' in this ’ behalf. But I do 
certainly want this,, Sir, that the Government .of India should, as earlv 
as poss.ble, issue a statement of what they wish should be the uniform 
pjlicy of Provincial Governments suggesting to them to speed up reform in 
these matters In the absence of such an expression of ^policv there 
is gieat dangei of Provincial Governments having their owm policy in 
this connection. Whereas one Provincial Government is-willing to go far 
ahead, another Provincial Government is not prepared to move, taking 
shelter under the plausible excuse that unless Hindus themselves are 
prepared to admit these classes to equality, the Government do' not pro¬ 
pose to take any steps to improve their lot. The result is that to-day 
we find a varied policy followed by Provincial Governments/ according as- 
libera! ideas enter or do not, in their constitution. There is a great danger, 
mvm g fo flm - °f some Provincial Governments getting out of line with 
the onward march of progress in this behalf. This Resolution, therefore, 
humble as it looks, as intended to give an opportunity to the Government 
of India, of satisfying the wishes of the non-official benches in this con¬ 
nection and of stating in detail what they have done in the past and 
what they propose to do in the future. I .am quite aware, S'r, ’ that 

- I s A tr A Dsfelred sub iect in the provinces. I appreciate the 
ffifficuRy which the Government of India, may feel in this behalf in issuing 
mandatory d-motions to the Provinces. But we are also aware that there 
Wo prOV1 , nCeS are m , rm ’ a - ed di rectlv. by the Government of 

M-wwd lZ WO ° f i Cm may be f e » arded ‘ without anv disrespect, as 
of £r +i P 1 ' nnd n ve arc an3nous to know What the Government 

tbeVrovinS'Gr^ are d ? mfr " s a ldnd J* P^rn of behaviour which 
ovmc.nl Governments may copy. Therefore I am expecting that 

( G86 ) 
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the spokesman of Government who replies to this Resolution will state 
in a clear and detailed manner what the Government of India have been 
doing in the provinces which are directly (administered ,by them. 

‘ » i f 

Coming to the public services, Sir, the difficulty has been occasioned 
by answers which were given to questions put in one or two Provincial 
Councils. I hold in my hand a copy of the Debates of the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council in the year 1927, and at page 990 of the Official Report 
of the proceedings I find a question and answer which raise considerable 
difficulty with regard to the policy of that Government. I will read for 
the information of the Members opposite the question and answer in detail. 
In the Punjab Council which met on the 22nd July, 1927, a non-official 
Member put the following question: . 

'Lala Mohan Lai: Will the Honourable Member for Finance be pleased to state 
if members of the depressed classes are taken in the police? If not, does the Govern¬ 
ment) intend to direct that, in tlie matter of recruitment of police constables, the 
members of the depressed classes should also he taken?” 

The Honourable. Member in charge 1 iof the Finance Department replied: 

“Members of hhe depressed classes are not enrolled in tlie police. When there is 
evidence — 

* 1 , 


—I want Honourable Members opposite to note these words— 


'When there is evidence that the depressed classes are treated on an equal footing 
by all sections of tl\4 community ”— 


—which may not happen till doomsday— 

When there is evidence that tho depressed classes are treated on an equal footin'; 
oj all sections of the community, or when the Government is satisfied that enrolment 
of members of these classes will satisfy the requirements of efficiency and be in the 
best interests of the composition of the service, Government will be quite prepared 
< T en .recruitment to them piovided they come up to the physical and other 
etatiuaids required of all recruits. . 1 , 


I may sav, Sir, without the least exaggeration that flic time which this 
answer lays down as the test niay not come till doomsday. “All sections 
of the community” is the expression used and not Hindu society alone That 
means that all communities in India should come to'this level" of liberalism 
, a ,. regard the depressed class os standing socially on an equal 

looting., Until education and ideas of liberalism.grow to this extent 
until everybody in India/regards his depressed brother np his equal, which 
may mean 100 or 200 years on a rough calculation, until then, the Punjab 

u S t b pi , ca ! 1 0f ° ne or tw ° oth « Provincial Govern- 
Z "tv ch i sl ! ali not w eary the House bv mentioning 

details of—until then,, the Punjab Government are not prepared even 

ZuhZ°! °^rTZ lGSS J t0piYe Spccinl facilities in-this important, 

tZmZZZl ° h ° depreHSed . f}. 8ses - T!lat I ^y, Sir, without exaggera¬ 
tion. opens a very controversial line of inquiry, and it is necessary that 

10 lh< M <1 -T 1>I -° i i Mmc A lt ' 2 n ° f dismn - v - «»s answer 

out bSh d tn °^ C TJ CI « l0S ; Government of India should come 
itmrnv'i n ^ r ^ cther tbe l * si oiUmo as ‘laid down here has their 
J ZnZ ; Xt 1S , for t lls i ; eason Gmt the Resolution which is tabled in 
pL, ^heom moved "'ith such elaboration. The position P hi? 

£j"„E *' tl '£r 3 j Jn ' iu Kl “ H"'' 11 ' SnU,», .1 change of Hen, h 

g place. Aiya Samajmts are making tremendous efforts in this 
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behalf. As Bala Lajpat Eai said on another occasion a lew days ago, 
speaking about himself , that for the last" 35 years he has been doing his 
best for the regeneration of these classes. By depressed classes, I mean 
those who suffer from ^social disabilities like untonchability. It is neces¬ 
sary to clear this, for I find an' amendment standing in. the name-ol-my 
Honourable friend Sir Bari S ngh Gour which speaks of “backward” 
classes These are confusing terms. They are neither eo-extensive nor 
synonymous. By “depressed classes” I mean those who are regarded as 
suffering from social disabilities like untouchability. “Backward classes” 
is a much larger term, as Dr. Gour knows It includes many classes 
which are pot untouchable Therefore a distinction has to be drawn 
between depressed classes and backward classes. My Resolution only 
speaks of depressed classes lb does not speak of backward classes. These 
latter do not acutely suffer from the same disabilities. The purpose of 
my .Resolution briefly is this. I want the Government of India to come 
into line with the efforts which non-officials are making in this direction. 
Ih.s is necessary at this stage particularly, because there is a 'feeling 
which my Resolution voices, that the Government of India are silently 
>eonnvung at the policy indicated in the answer of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment which I read to this Bouse a few minutes ago. If the Punjab 
Government have their own way, the depressed classes will not be given 
for another century, any chance of entering that service for which they 
are fitted bv reason of their physical endurance, health and other qualifi¬ 
cations. That is a very serious situation, and therefore,, innocent as 
my Resolution may look, it has a great significance behind it if the Gov- 
ernment will only take this opportunity and state clearly, in what practical 
way t ley propose to evince their great love for the depressed classes. 

I move. Sir. 


IaS G f Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 

■Lanas]. f think that it might serve the convenience of the Bouse if I 

o? L h ° Pe ’ aS Clearfy ** P^ble tS°posiUou 

nl Z f r 4 Of Inch®. I cannot attempt to rival either the luciclitv 
or the force of presentation of a distinguished and 'trained lawyer like mv 

1st'htTIe B; H f h T •* »« »« “u 

extena to me, the indulgence and the forbearance that are Bwavs due 

that I ZiouldZZ t r ° m t • H ^ t f 0ns 1 of inex P er ?enee. -The first thing 
• Hosolntirm f'>il S ,s that- whereas the. Honourable Member’s 

?11 . . . 01 , a<3 parts, namely, admission into the servic.es and 

S cS fot thcSC c5 «^s. for the'sake 

on this classification ’ ° Z ° sll h^ r : n }P°f e as it were a cross division 
spheres of resrnnSVlff r® rhvis,on is on ,the lespoctive 

Governments The f l the Government of India and of the Local 

f* d,n res P° nsi hle for the central 

GoTmmTl *4 ™ "ITS 

and C suboJSlMeSlffr Sueafion—!nd ^ service* 

*? a-S-V. MRCS 

in IT ; >Z ;, tr - ntlrp, '\"-‘ th 7 Ministers {„,. M „ nn , io „ 

10 '“ !tan: constid.tirmnl distinction. I s l,,„l,i |j ko to 
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; P,ass ,.on , to enunciate what ? in my opinion are perfectly clear and un- 
. cliallerigeable^principles 's6 "far "as the attlfcOde of the Government of India 
is'concerned. J ‘ " J ,l1 '■ " J ' ■ -• - •- 'i * , ’u 

_ i , f -The i first principle which is really a statement of fa.ct, is that, 'in 
regard to admission to the Services for which -thfe Government of 'India 
are responsible, there is no bar because of-a’person’s creed or-because 
he happens- to belong to 'what are called the depressed classes. The 
^second thing that I should like to discuss and discuss in some detail is 
the question of educational 1 facilities which the Government of India have 
oifered to the so-called depressed classes. Now, Sir, the first thing which 
is of some importance and which the House ought to bear in mind is 
that we are to : day., according to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Jayalcar, 
has said/ discussing the case of classes which are. subject to social dis¬ 
abilities; that tie are not traversing the wide ground of the status of 
backward Classes which may include even members of the so-called 
superior class’es, because I can testify from my personal experience, there 
is many a Brahmin in the United Provinces who is economically as badly 
off as many members of the depressed classes. The problem being thus 
’limited,'the'first* point to state is the strength of the population of tbe- 
depressed classes in the territories for the administration of which the 
Government of India are directly responsible. 1 have had certain calcula¬ 
tions made in the light of. information which is available in our educa¬ 
tional records,' and I find that the sum total of the depressed classes in 
the areas directly under the Government of India is 1,80.000. The 
second point which I wish to state in regard to the children of the depres¬ 
sed classes is—and that statement is again based on reports which we 
have received from the heads of departments—that members of the 
depressed classes in these areas are subject to no disability in regard to 
admission to any public school. That being the position, for the Govern¬ 
ment of India the problem is not a problem of providing special facilities 
fol' the education of the depressed classes. It really is a problem of 
providing educational facilities for all classes which are entrusted to their 
particular care, that -inhabit these areas; and from that point of view 
I should 'like to state for the information of the House that last year with 
the consent of the Assembly and with the approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee the Government of India undertook to spend a sum 
of Its. 29 lakhs non-recurring and a sum rising by amounts which vary 
and which I need not specify, to 10 lakhs recurring in the course of 
the next five years. The position to-day is that we are spending 
Its. 30 lakhs a year on education in the areas which are directly under 
the Government of India. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Unborn- Interests): I\Iay I ask how 
much of this is spent on higher education and how much on primary educa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I shall answer that point later. The statement 
vhich T was making was that at the. present moment we are spending 
Its. 30 lakhs a year on education in the areas which are directly under 
the Government of India. We now propose to spend Its. 29 non-recur¬ 
ring and an additional Its. 10 lakhs a year recurring, the Its. 10 lakhs to 
be worked up to in the course of (lie next five years. Mv Honourable 
friend. Hr. -Toslii, whose solicitude for the depressed and poor classed is 
proverbial, asked me a question. The question is this, ] icm - lmK q, of 
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L .* J . i f f u. (f(;< /ur m . ,<-| r< ,■ , 

-lh.is’are we going to jgpend-on. primary .education. It may interest him 
to know that the bulk of this expenditure is going to’fie' incurred on pri¬ 
mary education. ' ' r< 

‘ ' . >•' l /I [ )(t " , , , , I 

'Mr. N. M;, Josiu; I‘want figures. I make, a statement that .the' bulk 
is not spent on primary education. ’ " ‘ > J 


d ( 


(Both Mr. G. S. Bajpai and Mr. NyM.' Josbi were"standing.) 


u. 


Mr. President: Two Honourable gentlemen should not,,keep standing 
at the same time. . „ , 


(Mr. Joshi resumed his seat.) 1 ,r ,p 

1 * f i „ 1 r f f 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: Sir, • I .was stating the position of the government 
of India m regard to. the provision of educational facilities in tlie areas 
which are directly under their administration. I,have stated that posi¬ 
tion ni as much detail as it is necessary for the purposes of the present 
resolution. - i n u>. - • , , ,'i ,.j „ s , • ,< 

hi ow, 1 should'go''6n to’the provinces:' I'stated earlier in: the course 
of my remark’s that the Government of India: have* no ' responsibility, mo 
direct responsibility now,—-and even such! responsibility as theyi-have, is 
remote,—in regard to education in'the provincial areas,now enjoying! re-" 
forms. , Sonde time'ago, in 1926, we had'occasion-to! make'enquiries as to 
what was being 'done for the depressed classes r in tlief provinces, and<-re¬ 
cently we 1 have been collecting material' for the compilation of what s is 
popularly known as the Quinquennial Beviewd tof Educational fProgress 
in this country, and’the figures which I-propose —I shall not go tod,much 
into detail—and the figures’ which I propose to place before the House 
now are as accurate and as complete ’as it i& possible to get'from annual 
reports’, etc. I want the House to bear in mind that I do not propose to 
■"extend my survey -of educational progress over more than a decade, I 
take 1917 as it were. ' , 

t , ■> 

Bala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division Non-Muhammadan): That wa 5 
ilie year when the Government discovered the'existence of the’depressed 
classes 1 ' 1 , 


Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: I take 1917 as it were as the datum line, and 1926 
as the year for winch the latest reports are available. ' Bet me state gen¬ 
erally that within this period, between 1917 and 1926, the number of 
scholar^ belonging to the depressed classes reading in recognised institutions 
has nsen from 295,000 in 1917 to 667,000 in 1920—in other words a more 
tiian 100 per cent meiease—and I think it would be only fair at this sta"e 
to state that a considerable part of the progress which'has been made in 
the provision of facilities for the education of the depressed classes and 
the increase that has taken place m the number of students belonfiiw to 
tho iloru-csscd classes have taken plac e since the inception of the reforms 

'f, 13 - 1 do . not hn °* Aether the House wants that, I should-give 

detailed figures for each province. b 


Lala Lajpat Bai: Yes. That will help us. 

Mr. <3-, S. Sajpat: If the Honourable Member wants fliom r 
<nom. In Madras, for example, th e number of pupils haJ;" 1 f iV , a 
m.onn to 209,000. In Bombay, it has increased fijofi 
J " 100 0- «»l- 1" Beag.1, to ™ moW 
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in the United Provinces, it has increased from 16,000 to 75,000; in the 
.Punjab, it has increased from 3,000 to 19,000- I hope that my Honour¬ 
able friend,, Lala* Lajpat Ttai, will 'make a note that this is the province 
where the,,activities J of the Arya Samaj are'supposed to be exceptionally 
intensive. I do not wish to reflect on any 'one, but" I merely wish to point 
-out that by comparison with other provinces, perhaps the Punjab has not 
made such progress as it might have. ' 1 

, i i < 

> Lala Lajpat Rai: Because of the attitude of Government. 

1 Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I shall now take the province of Bihar and Orissa. 
There again the increase is not very remarkable, but the figure has in¬ 
creased frOm'19,000 to 23,000. "In the Central Provinces, it has increased 
from 26,000 to 34,000;’ Honourable Members would note that I have 
said nothing'in'regard to Burma and Assam. 

" • ' >'< _ i ... 

' 1 Sir Hari Singh G-our: There are no depressed classes there. 

' 1 ! ' /* 

’ Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The reason is that, ,ns,Sir Hari Singh Gour has 
pointed out; there are no depressed classes in Burma; and in Assam, 
the problem -of untouchability does not practically exist. I have given 
'these detailed figures. I would’now go back to the general statement which 
1 made earlier’ and ’from which' I wish the House to draw its own de¬ 
ductions, namely, that the total strength of pupils belonging to the de¬ 
pressed classes has risen from 295,000 to 667,000. There is another 
interesting fact 1 connected with this which the House may find of some 
value. That is, Sir, that the percentage of students of the depressed 
classes to the total population has increased at a relatively higher rate 
than the corresponding percentage of what are called the superior classes. 
Whereas the percentage' ot pupils of the depressed classes has increased 
from 1 to 23, that is to say, by more than 100 per cent., the percentage 
-Of the higher classes has risen only from 3 to 4 or roughly 33} per cent. 
I do not think it is necessary for me to say much about expenditure 
{Lala Lajpat Rai: “Oh”?) My friend the Balnji need not say “Oh”. 
The l-eason for that is this—and I am sure it will gratify Lala Lajpat Itni— 
that the barriers of social prejudice are breaking down and, to-day, we 
find the position that members of the depressed classes are reading in 
the ordinary schools—I will give yon figures for two provinces just, now— 
and the reverse process is also going cn, namely, that members of the 
superior classes are reading in schools which are specially meant for the 
depressed classes. Let me give the figures. In the United Provinces 
there were roughly 56,000 pupils belonging to the depressed clashes. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: 75,000. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 75,000 was the figure in 192G. The comparison 
'".hich I am giving is for one year earlier, 1925. In 1925 there were 
50,000 students belonging to the depressed classes reading in public 
schools and, of this 56,000, 33,000 weie reading in ordinary schools and 
23,000 or less than half were leading in special school--. In the case of 
the Punjab, the figures arc still moic striking. Ou{ of roughly 19.000 
odd students, 16,000 weie reading in ordinary schools and 3,000 rdd were 
leading in special schools. I need not go in*o that aspect of the ease nnv 
further. 
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I wish now to give,the House some account, as briefly. &nd r as general- 
Jy as possible, of the circumstances' and the measure's of which the-re¬ 
markable improvement?—! would not say that it" is an ideal lmprovemenfG- 
whicli these figures disclose ,is the result. Practically every province. 
Sir, has opened special schools. Personally I am not much in love'with 
the^e special schools, the reason being that 1 look forward to the day 
when social prejudices would have softened sufficiently- for pnembers oi 
all classes and communities to read in the same school. However, as I 
say, the first step which the Local Governments have taken is to establish 
and start special schools The second step which they have taken is to 
give special scholarships and to remit tees in the case of students belong¬ 
ing to the depressed classes. The third step which they have taken is to 
liberalise the rules for grants m .aid to schools and also to offer special 
subsidies to schools which teach pupils belonging to the depressed class¬ 
es The fourth step which they have taken is to give special-capitation 
grants. That, Sir, ig the position in Bengal in respect of teachers em¬ 
ployed in schools which admit members ot the depressed classes. In the 
Central Provinces, from which my friend Mr. Aney comes, the Local Gov¬ 
ernment have gone one step further. They have actually offered, a bonus 
to the headmaster of every primary school for every student of a depressed 
class for whom he can secure a primary certificate. That, Sir, is the 
position. I have mentioned the four steps, but the catalogue does not 
end there. They have also offered special facilities for the training of 
pupils belonging to the depressed classes who pass through the primary 
stage and w r ho are anxious to adopt the-teaching profession, in order that 
the members of the community itself, who best understand the conditions 
ol the community, may take up teaching work. That brings the list to 
an end. I do not think it is necessary for me to dwell at great length on 
what might be called minor but important administrative measures that 
have been taken. For instance in the United Provinces—there the 

c> edit. is due primarily to the Ministers under whose instructions this 
work is being done 36 out of 48 District Beards have appointed special 
supervisors in order to foster education among the depressed classes. In 
the 1 residency of Bombay, in one division a special officer has been 
appointed to look after the improvement of education amon^ the de¬ 
pressed classes In the Presidency of Madras, 1 regret to see that Mr. 
Fajan is not here to bear me out .... 

Lala Lajjvat Rai: He is not interested. 

Mr. M. It. Jayakar: He is umvell. 

Lala Lajpat Rai : I am sorry. 

- ,, Mr i G " S * Ea 3P ai: In Madras, the Commissioner of Labour is charged, 

t onottrVT °f ier ?^ ters l with t J e 5 lut - v ^ looking after th e promo- 
‘f? 1 n of the education of the depressed classes. That Sir ends mv list 

v>b»t do (]* enumeration of the measures taken bv tie dwlreof Pn- 
i; 0 ™ Governments and tire two other fact, win,hi I have stated name- 
, the increase m the number of students of the rlrnivoccm i i * j 
the fact that the student, of the depressed clJlZ f ? cI< T^ 

IK, ^ “ 
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festered the progress of education among these classes - but the spivit of 
tolerance, if I, may , , say , so, among the communities at large which is 
quickening and broadening. We may soon'Hook; forward to a day’ when' 
resort, to any, special measure for furthering 'education among the de¬ 
pressed classes may be unnecessary. The Honourable the Mover of the Be- 
solution, Mr, J ayakar, has asked us to issue directions to Local Govern¬ 
ments. ,He ,did not, quarrel with words, and it did not matter to him 
whether , they were directions, recommendations or suggestions. The 
particular phraseology was not of much consequence, so long as the broad 
general principles and the lines on which education should advance and 
the lines on which special facilities should be provided for the educa¬ 
tion of the depressed classes were brought clearly before the notice of 
Local Governments. Sir, it will be an act of super-nirrogation on the 
part 1 of the Government, in the light of the facts which I have stated, to 
draw the attention of Local Governments to what is a clearly recognised 
and realised responsibility—a responsibility which is actively exercised and 
discharged. That bemg the position, I submit with all respect, that it 
is not necessary for the Government of India to issue directions, assum¬ 
ing r that it were possible for them, or proper for them, const'tutionally,, 
to issue such directions. What the Government 'of India can do, and 
are willing to do, is to communicate to Local Governments, if the House 
wishes, the views expressed hv Honourable Members on this question of 
the education of the depressed classes, and I have no doubt that the 
views which have already been expressed, and which hereafter will he 
expressed until great eloquence and great force will act ns a stimulus and 
inspiration to Local Governments in carrying on their beneficent work. 
But again let me repeat; the Local Governments are alive to their res¬ 
ponsibility, they are doing what they’ can. It is not my privilege to 
claim for them that they have achieved the ideal, but I do claim that 
there is an awakening and nn awakened and roused sense of responsibility, 
and a roused sense of endeavour for improving the position of these 
depressed classes. That being so, it is no function of the Government of 
India, it is no duty of the Government of India to interfere by dir ection 
or bv demand. They can. if the House wishes, communicate to then 
the views of the House on this very important national problem. ( Cheers .) 

Bala LajpatRai: Sir. I beg to move the amendment that stands in 
my name. It runs as follows: 

Tlint at the end of the Resolution Hie following be added : 

'And this Assembly further iceommends to the Governor Gcncial in Council 
to sanction one crore of iupees for the education of the depressed classes 
from the Central funds and to issue orders that all wells that are not 
private, all streets and roads that are public, and all institutions which 
are financed or managed partly or wholly from public funds he opened to 
the depressed classes and that a special list be made of untouchables, and 
oHieis who are not untouchables but are at present included in the 
depicted elates in Government record*?’.*’ 

Sir, _my_ friend the Mover has made it clear what the object of fhjq 
Bcsolufion is. We do not admit that sufficient has been done either br 
the Government of India or the Governments of the provinces in this 
direction. Moreover, we also complain that (here is great diversity of 
practice between different provinces as to what Local Government? ' are 
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doing in tliis matter, and 'there seems to 'be gveat confusibn of ideas' be¬ 
tween local administrations about what they should, do, and therefore it 
is necessary ; to clarify this*by] a clear pronouncement'of the Government of 
India', -',1 must* sav that'to my mind that pronouncement's very disappoint¬ 
ing. It shows that although a very great and very loud claim has been 
made tor the solicitude of the Government of India for the depressed 
classes—the trustees of 60 millions of depressed classes—yet sufficient is 
not being done to bring them educationally at least to the'level of the 
other communities of India, or to give them equal privileges by virtue of 
their being citizens of India. 


I will first take the Education Secretary’s figures. First of all I 
might clear this point by saying what I mean by special facilities. It is 
a recognised principle of the Government of India, which has been stated 
in many despatches on education, that classes which are backward in 
education must be taken in hand by Government and brought up to the 
level of other classes. It is the considered policy of the Government of 
India and has been put into practice in different provinces for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, nay, even more, by different measures taken 
by different provinces for the purpose. It is now too late to say that 
there are general institutions that are open to all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects, that they are quite sufficient for the purpose of giving education 
to the depressed classes, and that special facilities .are not required. It 
is shown that special facilities are being given and are required. In cer¬ 
tain places those special facilities are being provided, and Government 
is alive to the necessity and importance of providing special facilities in 
these places. But what are those special facilities that have been so 
much dilated upon as having brought about remarkable results? I would 
remind the House that there are only three provinces out of nine in which 
special steps are alleged to have been taken to p 2 'ovide facilities for Iho 
depressed classes, and one of them is the United Provinces, where great 
credit is due to the Minister/ I want to pay my tribute to him openly’. 
In the case of the other provinces, Bombay has only one Division in which 
anything specirtl is - being done, and • in Madras the Commissioner of 
Labour has been asked to look after the depressed classes. 


I ask the House to consider whether the fact, that in three provinces out 
of nine anv special care is taken for the education of the depressed classes, 
is satisfactory. This is a very meagre record, and I don’t think that any 
ao\ eminent should be proud of it.. In only one province something ade¬ 
quate has been done, and that is the United Provinces. That also 
been done by the exertion of the Minister and also by private agencies. 


® a iP a, ! : I would like to coireci one mis-apprehension which 
my friend seems to be labouring under. It was not the purport of my 
remarks to say that special measures had been taken only j n three" pro¬ 
vinces. U bat I said was that a special staff' had been 
appointed m three provinces. In addition to that I stated that certain 
t"^ UrCS ° f r a f general dieter, such a s the offer of special scholarships. 
f Ttnlh 0t GC t ’ °P} enmg ° f Schools ' llberjl grants-in-aid had been resort- 
°’ tilese 1 satd wcre common to more than three provinces. 

H my honourable friend had waited lie would have 
d that I was coming to that point. What he has explained to us does 
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not at all explain the matter fully. He has stated that In three spro- 
yinees only, special staff had been appointed to look after the education 
of the depressed clashes. If he goes into the Education lleport he will find 
•dihafc almost'ill'every province a special 1 staff has been appointed by Gov¬ 
ernment* to look after the other classes 'considered ‘to be backward, but 
only in three provinces has any special staff been appointed to look after 
the depressed classes. That is a point which is worthy of note. 

Now we will come to what has been done in the matter of special faci¬ 
lities. ’ I will dispose of the special concessions first; with 
regard to that I submit that the practice in different Local Gov¬ 
ernments is noi quite,’ uniform, and in all places there are not 
special scholarships granted for the benefit of the depressed classes. I 
will read to you’another question which was put in the same session of the 
Punjab Legislative Council, in which the question read to you by the 
Honourable the Mover was put, about the enrolment of the depressed 
classes in the Police : 

“Lola Mohan Lai: —(a) Will the Honourable Minister for Education be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that the Government has fixed some scholarships for the boys 
of the criminal tribes? 

(J) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will the Honourable Minister 
be pleased to state if they intend to extend this privilege to the hoys of the members 
of the depressed classes?” 

The answer by the Honourable Mr. Manohar Lai was: 

“(«) Stipends ate awarded. 

(/>) Members of the depressed classes ate eligible for foe concessions under Article 
12, Chapter IV of the Punjab Education Code.” 

The House will see liow cleverly the Minister evades the question that 
was put to him. The question was, if special scholarships similar to those 
provided for the children of the criminal tribes were also provided for 
the children of the depressed clashes. He did not reply to that question 
hut lie referred to the general concessions that were provided in the Pro- 
yvincial Educational Code. 

Sir, great importance has been attached to the. rise in the number of 
the scholars of the depressed classes. It has been said that within 
the last decade, since when the Government of .India discovered the 
existence of the depressed c’nsscs on account of the announcement of 
August 1917, and on account of the reforms being on the anvil, since that 
time the number of scholars of those depressed classes has increased from 
about 3 lakhs to. about G lakhs, that is 100-per cent, as my friend said. 
Yet, Sir, it is "being dinned into our cars every day an<j disseminated 
broadcast all over the world that there are 60 millions of thc c e depressed 
classes who are protected by this Government nrrninst the tyranny of the 
superior Hindu castes; and in these ten years, since this enumeration has 
taken place, the Government is very proud of haying pul one per cent, of 
this community as scholars in schools. Ts that an achievement which 
■the Government is proud of, considering the boast thev always make and 
the interest they profess to take in these classes, saving that it is their 
-concern? Then, Sir, I want this House particularly to rc-membt-r that, 
this increase in the number of scholars of these depressed classes is not 
due to tiie efforts of Government alone. I do not deny that something is 
being done by the Government, but T think that that something is ex¬ 
tremely insufficient. The increase in the number of the scholars of these 
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depressed classes is due, yen; largely to private effor.t. , I may .tell my 
'Honourable'friend, ‘if be d^Wnot jmow u it,'that various Hindu organizations 


add' prejudices"that'- 1 may be 'existing against them. but tjso do open'.up 
special schools and to provide'special scholarships for them. I know of 
one individual (Hindu) f \Vlio hhs been spending within the. Inst five or six 
years from Its. ''15,000 to Bs. 25,000 a month on tlie education, .of ( these 
depressed- 1 Classes- -and that is the eldest brother ‘of .my friend dvlr. Ghan- 
shyam'Das Birla. So the Government' cannot take exclusive credit for 
having increased the number of scholars of 1 these'depressed classes. a -The 
cause of this increase is due in part at least t° the Hindu organizations that 
have been working in this direction very jealously and devoting funds;—• 
they are also entitled to the credit.' I wanted to know exactly, what part 
Government has played in the advancement oi tire tdepvws'swd lVcYS-sv-s wail 
what they are at present prepared to do. The reply to that question is 
practically nil; because as far as the expenditure is concerned, we have 
been told grandiloquently that 30 lakhs had been sanctioned for education- 
by the Government of India; but we were not told, this more relevant point 
of how much of that money had been spent for the advancement, 
and education of the depressed classes. Xot even rav friend, Mr. .Toshi’s 
question has been auswered as to how much of that has been spent on 
primary education. The bulk of that money is being spent on education, 


no doubt; but surely tbe Education Department could have given us the- 
figures of how much is being spent on primary education and on the edu¬ 
cation of the depressed classes; that information is not forthcoming. I 
know that something! like 6 lakhs out of this 30 lakhs have been given to 


two universities; I do not quarrel with that and I am glad they have got 
that money; but after providing for them, you must also provide more 
for the depressed classes and for primary education. I want to know from the 
Government of India what example they are going to set to the different 
Local Governments in this matter and that is why I propose a definite sum 
of one crore of rupees to be sanctioned for the education of these depressed 
classes from Central funds ; surely that is not too much—one crore of rupees 
for six crores of people whom you announce under big headlines in the 
newspapers to be under the special protection of the Government and 
whom you use for your political propaganda. I could surely ask the Gov¬ 
ernment to sanction one crore of rupees for the immediate uplift of these 
people by providing them with education in order to uplift their social and 
economic conditions. It is not a, very big demand considering the pro¬ 
portion of the population—six crores out of 24 crores which are under 
British rule. They amount to one-fourth of tbe population on your figures 
and if we ask you to sanction one crore of rupees in order to give them 
a start so that they may afterwards be taken into the schools under the 
ordinary rules, surely that is not a very big demand and it is a test of your 
sincerity and of your alleged concern for the interests of the depressed 
classes. I want the Government to play up and show us that they are 
really anxious; that their claims are sincere and bona fide; that they are 
not playing a political game, but that they are really interested in the 
education and uplift of the depressed classes. That is mv point in bring¬ 
ing forward this proposal to spend one crore of rupees on'their education-. 
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Do Government really want that these depressed classes should be edu¬ 
cated, should'be uplifted and be brought to the level of other communities? 
If so j let them accept my amendment. But the Government of India 
as not accustomed to do things of that kind; they are not in the habit of 
doing things of that -kind; they simply want to use catch phrases for their 
own political ends; but when it comes to doing anything tangible, there 
is nothing - doing There are a large number of other things; there is 
the army, there is the navy, and there are so many other things on which 
money can be spent and must be spent; but when it comes to the edu¬ 
cation of these classes for whom the Government of India here and the 
Secretary of State at Whitehall profess so much solicitude, then there is an 
evasion of the question or there is a plain refusal and an absolute “No”. I 
hope the people of this country and the people of the world will take note 
of the state of things and will value the professions of the Government of 
India at their proper worth. 

Now coming to the figures that have been given by the different pro¬ 
vinces, I do not want to go into them now, because I have not got the 
time; otherwise I would have shown that the different provinces have 
practically neglected the depressed classes. The only two provinces 
Avhieh have made some progress are Bengal and the United Provinces. 
The Honourable Member pointed out rather scoffingly that the Punjab 
had not done much 1 nia\ tell linn that m the Puuptb wo a ive 
done much more than the Government has done for the education of 
the depressed classes. We have provided special schools; we have given 
scholarships; we have opened special wells for them which the Govern¬ 
ment never provided for them considering that these u ere the classes 
who were so much oppressed bv the tyrannical Hindus. The Honourable 
the Home Member said the other day that the complaint of the depressed 
classes was not so much against Government as against the Brahminical 
caste system and against the Brahmins. Well, here I want to test your 
good will and your sympathy for these depressed classes. Here is something 
tangible to be done’: do it'please. We are ns.much interested, perhaps 
even much more interested than you are, in the elevation of the depressed 
-classes; we believe that untouebability is a great slur, and a great blot on 
the fair name of Hinduism and the sooner we remove it the better. We 
are also interested in bringing them up to our level because we want our 
ranks to be solidified and to come up io one level, so that we may bo able 
to take India with us ns a -whole at an early date. We are much more 
ini crested in the elevation of the depressed classes than any Govern¬ 
ment can possibly be; but we want to know what you are doing when you 
are making empty boasts that you are interested in the uplift of these 
sixtv millions of the depressed classes, as against us who arc striving to 
raise them and to biing them up to our own level. 

Now, Sir, I do not want to say much more, as mv lime is very limited. 
I want to say only n word or two about, the other points which I have 
raised. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already exceeded his time. 

Lala LajpatPai: If you will only allow me two or three minutes, Sir, 
7 shall finish 

Mr. President: I am afraid of Mr. Cosgrnve 
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,Lala Lajpat Hai : Mr. Cosgrave will, I hope, learn, better. I was just 
going to say a word about roads and wells. This point has been raised in 
tony amendment for this reason that the Hindu Members once brought up a 
Resolution in the Punjab Legislative Council that all public wells in all 
municipalities and district boards should be thrown open to all communities 
including the depressed classes, and the Resolution was resisted by the 
Government and lost. As regards roads several times attempts have been 
made in the Madras Presidency to have all roads opened to the depressed 
classes, in fact some people in their zeal for bringing about this reform, 
have gone to jail; but the main obstruction has come from the Government; 
and that is why I want the Government of India to enunciate a policy which 
will apply to the whole of India and to which all Local Governments and 
administrations will conform. Of course the word “ Local ” is a wide 
term and will include all those administrations which are directly or 
indirectly under the Government of India and therefore they can spend 
their money on those areas which are in their charge directly. 


One v.ord more, Sir, and I-have finished. I want a special list of' un¬ 
touchables and other so-called depressed classes to’be made, because I am 
perfectly certain that many of the classes who are classified as untouchables 
at present are really not untouchables. The figure has been swollen for 
political objects os I said the day before. In 1917 the figure was estimated 
to be somewhere near 30 millions; in the census of 1921 the exact figure came 
to about 62 millions; then it was simply stated in the Report somewhere 
that the figure may be estimated to be somewhere between 52 and 60 
millions; and Mr. Coai/rnan in his annual report of India has just put it 
definitely at 60 millions. In the next census it may rise to 100 millions 
because there is an object behind it. So I want that a special inquiry should 
be made to find out who are untouchables and who are not. 


ith these remarks, Sir, I commend my amendment to the acceptance 
of the House. 

, i ' 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I should like to move, with 
your permission, the two amendments standing in my name—to substitute 
for the words ‘ special facilities for the education of" the followlncr Words 
Proper facilities in existing educational institutions for Also to omit 
the words “specially the Police". The object of these amendments will, 1 
, I'rf 16 imn ; iec * ir >tely clear to the House. It seems to me that untouch- 
abintv can only be dealt with by attacking the principle and not by making 
separate provision for untouchables. How are we to educate and uplift 
these depressed classes? What can we do with people who have been 
taught for generations to believe that if they are touched they themselves 
commit a sin? What are we to do with people wlio are not aware that 
ie> have human rights? I willingly accept on certain condilions the addi- 

™° f Honournb,G £ len(1 L:ila Liqpnt Eai . j too , vouH ]Ure {o see a 

TJl ni r S SPGUt - But on ' vl,at iK jt "dug to he spent, Sir? Surely, 

tin- 1 he nn ^ that money, and that is on cduca- 

tm he oppressors. Should the money not he spent on propaganda, in 

bo sfoppedT' e itV'% hCart .'T- 1 C ° nsr ;i oncG o£ People that-this thing must 
to convert their M Jo 10n '"'T 1Ienf ^ who are doing this work and are trving 
succeed ihat the o olV C °’ ln o r iT en ho ™ lW dows-ifc is when they 
— 1 — - - qn °" tlon T 1Vrt • B hi,s to be solved from the top 

Sn, I do not wish to say anything against caste. 


c . , : question 

and not from the bottom. 
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Caste exists in every country. Caste is probably, an. absolute necessity in 
the scheme of evolution. Let us have caste by all Imeans, but let us not 
have out’caste. Let us not have people who are outside human charity. I 
do feel that in this House this question is a little in danger. There seems 
to,me—I may be wrong—but X detect a certain undercurrent on both sides 
of the House of desire to make capital out of the untouchables. Let the 
untouchable beware when all men speak well of him. What are we doing 
for him ? My friend Mr. Jayakar said—and it was good to hear it—that 
this is almost a non-controversial subject. But he said another thing 
•which, I may say relegated me to (membership of the depressed classes. 
He said, that he would only detain the House for five minutes because he 
did not wish to ‘keep it from more important subjects. We are discussing 
the, depressed classes sandwiched in between a Resolution for the repair 
of old buildings and a Resolution to stop the exportation of antiquities, and 
also another Resolution demanding the withdrawal of all the British troops. 
Mr. Jayakar said that if we waited till India was converted, we might wait 
till doomsday., But, .Sir, that is our, real task. It is’ the conversion of 
opinion that is wanted. Let us convert opinion, and the education of the 
untouchables will be solved by itself. When we have realised our human 
obligation to the untouchable, then there will be no difficulty about lifting 
him up. He can only be lifted up by recognising his human rights; he con 
only be lifted up when we are conscious of hi'm as a human being .... 

* Mr. M. R. Jayakar: On a point of personal explanation. Sir. It is not 
my object in bringing this Resolution forward to raise a debate on the 
moral, aspect of it. I want a specific answer to my inquiry as to what the 
Government of India ai'e prepared to do on their part. 

.. Mr. Arthur Moore: I too want an answer to that question, not that I 
am for a moment suggesting that the Government of India are indifferent. 

I know that the view of the Government of India is that the untouchable 
shall not be discriminated against in the eye of the law, but I do think 
that it is possible, as Mr. Jayakar himself suggested, that there are very 
great local differences. You find that a District Officer who takes a per¬ 
sonal interest in the question will go into the schools and when he finds 
that the children are made to stand out in the verandah he will insist on 
their being taken inside. If he finds that a Brah'min teacher makes diffi¬ 
culties, the District Officer carries his own point and he sees that something 
is done'to improve the lot of the depressed classes' children in that district. 
But there are other District Officers who do not press the point, who do 
not take the same interest, because they take the other view,—that von 
have got to wait for the conversion of opinion. They do not fully realise 
how much responsibilifcv lies upon themselves for converting opinion and 
how much! they themselves with their local influence and local power can 
do. Therefore, while T do not in any way wish to suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is at fault in this matter, T do feel that there is a tendency 
to be self-satisfied with what has been done, and T think that a reiterated 
declaration of policy will he useful at nil times to enoou age local officers to 
pursue this work. On that point I am enlirelv at one with mv friend Mr 
Jayakar. 

But my main point is the essential urgency of this question, and when 
Mr. Jayakar said that wc might have fo wait till doomsrlnv, there came 
into my mind n statement made by Mahatma Gandhi in a speech he 
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delivered, at Calcutta less than, two years ago. He said that Swaraj is 
unthinkable so long as there is untouchability in this country; and he wenb 
on to say that were it possible that we could obtain Swaraj before the 
removal of untouchability it would prove a curse and not a blessing. "When 
Mahatma Gandhi said it would prove a curse, he said it advisedly, and I 
think that the party which sits to the right of Mr. Jayakar's party should 
have been here to-day. (Hear, hear, from the non-official European Benches.) 
This, at any rate, is a question which demands—I am not attempting to 
make capital at other's expense—the best efforts of all of us. Surely, Sir„ 
it is time that we realised that nowhere else in the world, except in the 
British Empire—and we are proud of our freedom in the British Empire!—- 
nowhere else in the world does such a condition of things obtain,—that there 
should be people whom their fellowmen will not touch. Not long ago at 
the season of good will the Lord Mayor of London gave a party to all the 
employes of the Corporation. He had the scavengers and he had the rat¬ 
catchers. There was no one outside his invitation. And I think it is actions 
in that spirit which are required in this country. "We must not go on pro¬ 
viding special facilities and theieby preserving the principle of untouchabi- 
lity. Let us have armies of people going about touching the untouchables. 
Let us have armies of people going about drinking water with them; accepting 
a glass of water and giving a glass of water. In that way this problem, 
which must be ripe for solution, can be solved. We do know that things 
are moving, that things are advancing. But still it is the great problem 
of India, the great problem at the basis of politics, and until we realise 
that the whole of this population must at least be recognised as human 
beings, that in a country claiming to have Parliamentary institutions, wb 
cannot have this age-long lielotry continuing,—until we realise that, I do 
not think we can progress very far. But if we do unite our efforts, if 
we do work together in a partnership, British and Indian, all of us working 
together to remove this thing, we wall find that, while we are working 
together, we have made immense strides at the same time in solving the 
problem of self-government. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Tlree of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. William Alexander (Madras: European): Sin I rise to say a few 
vt ords in Mipport of the amendment put forward by my colleague Mr. Arthur 
Moore. I he purpose underlying the Resolution and the amendment will, 
I am sure commend itself to all parties in this House. The disabilities 
under winch large Indian communities have suffered for agc s past through 
bemg brought into the world and looked upon as beyond°the pale so S 
as personal advancement is concerned has seemed to many of vs as one oi 
tho«e thin ere most difficult and well nigh impossible to understand. 

rn , 3 V S nWV so,,ght t0 opea up {l,rthci ' avenues for advancement and eene- 

numbers'oMho^oplVofth? > DS in which such large 

1 Ule people of this country are being brought up. 
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'I have seen something of the effort's made inJthe Southern Presidency 
to ameliorate the lot of some of those depressed classes, and having had 
the honour to serve on the Madras Council with my Honourable Mend Mr. 
Rajah, who, T am sorry to hear, is ili and is not in his place to-day, I have 
followed the (movement which he 1 has led there, and" which he has had so 
much at heart for many years past. and I ( would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate him' and those associated with him on the success which 
has attended their efforts. 

I 

But, Sir, a great deal remains to be done, and it is only by further and 
increased effort backed up by Government support—more particularly in 
regard to education—that full and satisfactory results can be brought about. 

So far as the Madras .Presidency depressed classes are concerned, we 
would like to see the line taken in education as applying more particularly 
to agriculture with all its needs as to increased knowledge in/ respect to 
rotation of crops, the use of fertilizers and the thousand and one factors 
which go to bring about successful cultivation and increase of produce in 
what is the greatest industry'of this great country. 

I mention this as the [Resolution and the amendment merely refer to the 
opening of all services to the depressed classes. That, of course, is very 
-essential, but when we consider the question of agriculture, the horizon at 
■once greatly widens and we have there unlimited scope for the employment 
r of whole communities of those poor people. 

Sir, I hope the Government will lend a sympathetic ear to the very 
important appeal now being made and do what they can to assist further 
development by encouraging the Local Governments to take the necessary 
action. 

Mr. H, M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir. when we started 
work this morning we considered a question regarding ancient monuments 
an the form of tombs and mosques. We are now considering the question of 
an ancient monument in the form of the disgraceful treatment given'to a 
section of a population of this country. Sir, in the morning Mr. Yamin 
Khan’ was anxious that the ancient monuments should be preserved by 
the Government of India at a great cost. But now. Sir, we want that 
the Government of India should do much more for the demolition and 
destruction of this ancient monument than what they do for the preserva¬ 
tion of the mosques and tombs. Sir, the. Government of India have 
claimed to be the trustee of the masses in this country, and if the report 
of the work done for ameliorating the condition of the depressed classes 
as stated in‘this House by the Secretary of the Education Department 
is considered as the proper discharge of that trust, I think, Sir, nobody 
in this House will agree with that statement. I believe that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have not discharged their function as a trustee to the 
satisfaction either of the depressed classes or of the other classes in this 
country. If untouchability of the depressed classes exists to-day after 
100 years of British rule, certainly there is nobody here who can. say 
that the trust has been properly discharged. And what do we find now? 
We arc told, and'told with great pride by the Secretary of the Education 
Department, that in the whole of India there are now 000,000 children 
of the depressed classes studying in Ho schools But ho did not tell m 
out of what number these 000 000 children are learning in the schools. 
The population .... 
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Mr. Victor Sassoon < (Bombay Millowners’ Association Indian Com¬ 
merce): Out of how many children? ,r 

Mr. ELM. Joshi: The population of the depressed classes is 60.000,000. 

Mr, Victor Sassoon: Hov r manv out of these are children 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: According to ordinary calculation of the number of 
children that ought to be going to school from this population, it ought 
to be at least 90 lalchs or 10 millions. Sir, out of 90 lakhs we have 
only 6 lakhs of children belonging to the depressed classes attending 
schools, and the Government of India say they have done everything that 
they can do. Sir, only one child out of every 15 is going to the schdol, 
and there is therefore much more to be done if the Government of India 
want to discharge their trust satisfactorily. Then. Sir, my friend Mr. 
Bajpai also narrated what the Local Governments arc doing in con¬ 
nection with this problem. One thing we have to remember is this, that 
the depressed classes cannot be brought to the level of the other classes 
and their untouchability cannot be removed unless special facilities are 
given for the education of these classes. By spec : al facilities I do not 
mean that separate schools should be started for the depressed classes. 
It is perhaps due to a misapprehension of the word “special facilities’,’ 
that my friend Mr. Moore moved his amendment. I do not want a single 
separate school to be started for the depressed classes. But, Sir, when, 
we ask for special facilities for the depressed classes, we mean that the 
Government of India must do much more for them than they are doing 
for the other classes. The untouchability of the depressed classes cannot 
be wholly removed unless the depressed classes are educated and the 
depressed classes will not be educated or cannot be educated unless special 
facilities are given. 


Then, Sir, the Education Secretary said that the schools of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are open to them. But that is not enough. Experience 
has r shown that merely keeping the schools open is not enough. What 
is necessary is that you must inquire why children of the depressed classes 
do not attend schools. One reason for that is that the depressed classes 
in India are the poorest of the classes. If you want the children of the 
depressed classes to attend school, it is necessary that the children ought 
not to be earning members of the family,.* Unfortunately, in the case 
of the poor people, children have to begin to work from even the age 
of 5 or G and upwards. If- the Government of India are lanxious and 
if the Members of the Legislative Assembly are anxious that the children 
of the depressed classes should take advantage of the facilities which 
they keep open, then certa'nly it is necessary that the school-going 
children of the depressed classes should be maintained at the public 
cost. Sir, this is the only way in which the number of (he children of 
the depressed classes can be increased in public schools. That attempt 
is being made in cert am provinces on a very small scale. In Bombay 
there -ire two free boarding houses maintained bv the Government of 
Bombay, but the number is not sufficient for the large population of 
the depressed classes. What is necessary is rhat (he Government of 
innm should give sufficient grants to the Local Governments and the 
povernments out of their own revenues should also spend a large 

dcnreclu 10 ," 0 -"' fo ™ nintain a lar S e -number of hoarding schools for the 
~P ;ed classes. The hoarding may be either connected with the board- 
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mg of other classes of students, or it may be separate if there are ! not 
a sufficient number of boarding houses in all places for all classes of 
people, but the schools may be common. But this is the only way of 
securing a sufficient number of students from the depressed classes for 
going''to schools and for going to colleges. If you do not provide for the 
maintenance of these children, you are not .likely to succeed in your- 
effort. Your efforts have so far failed simply because the depressed classes • 
are the poorest class of people and it is not easy for the parents of' 
children to refrain from expecting their children to earn something for 
the common, maintenance of the family. 

• Then,, Sir, there is the question 1 of throwing open the services to the • 
depressed classes. It is nob sufficient to say that Government services 
are open to all classes of people. Services being open to all classes of 
people is only in name. The Government of India know that it is not 

very easy for an educated lad belonging to the depressed classes to get 

a job in any of these departments. The Honourable Mr. .Jayakar has 
read the question thut was put and the answer that was given in the ■ 
Punjab Legislative Council. The difficulty is there. The Government 
of India must therefore do something by which this difficulty will he 
removed. The Government' must insist that if there is a qualified boy 
belonging to the depressed classes he must get a job, and he must be- 
proteeted against the tyranny of the other classes. The amendment 

moved by my Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Eai, also refers to the 

throwing open of public wells and other public places to the depressed" 

classes. Here again the Government of India will have to give special' 
protection to these classes. In the district from which I come recently 
the depressed classes. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: Protection from whom ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Protection against all classes even including the class 
to which my Honourable- friend belongs.. Now. Sir, in the district from 
which I come, recently the depressed ’classes wanted to exercise their 
undoubted right of using the water of a public .tank, but unfortunately 
the sense of law and order of the District Magistrate came in the way 
of llio depressed classes using iheir undoubted right. Here is a good 
opportunity for the British Government and the Government of India 
to give special protection to the depressed classes. If the depressed 
classes cannot exercise their undoubted right on account of the anxiety of 
the Government to preserve law and order, I submit there is something 
wrong with your law and order. I therefore think that the Government 
will have (o re-examine tlr's problem. If the public wells and public 
places .arc open, then it is up to the Government to sec that the depressed 
classes are able to exercise that right. 

There is only word that T would like to say about the suggestion of 
my Honourable friend. Lain Lajpat Bni, that the Government of India 
should give a grant of a crore of rupees. I do not knew whether he wants 
that grant to he recurring or non-recurring. If lie has not decided c’the.r 
way, 1 would suggest to him that he should insist that this grant should 
be a recurring grant, and I run quite sure that ibis House will not con¬ 
sider this a very big grant. A crore of rupees for the education of fiO 
millions of people cannot certainly be regarded as a very big grant. 
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Moreover, we axe 1 all willing 1 now "to give special’facilities fir the depressed 
classes and we are all anxious that the depressed^ classes’ 1 should come 
in to their own, and therefor© we should not hesitate to spend a crore 
of rupees every year although that may cause some little pineh to the 
Honourable the Finance Member. I hope 'that the Resolution and the 
(amendment will be carried. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, the Honourable Mover o£ this Resolution wants to give special 
facilities for the education of the depressed classes. I have not the slight¬ 
est doubt that what he intended to do was to give special facilities to the 
depressed classes because they were backward and not because they were 
depressed. Untouchability and social depression is the creation of our 
social system and I do not see how the mere facilities that the Government 
may give to the untouchable and depressed classes, will remove untouch¬ 
ability and -social degradation from which they suffer. In point of justice 
it seems to me that we who have brought about this deplorable state of 
things should be taxed to remove -it, and if the question really were decided 
upon a strict reference to equity and justice I do not see why the general 
tax-payer should pay for the removal of a social evil . . . *. 

/ 

Iiala Lajpat Rai: We do not ask the Legislature for the removal of any 
social evil. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: . . . . by a class legislation in which the general 
'tax-payer is not interested. It is in consequence of that that I have 
•ventured to alter the words “ depressed classes ” into “ backward classes ”! 

Lala Lajpat Rai: May I rise to a point of order? I beg to state that the 
Honourable Member's amendment is entirely out of order. The object of 
the Resolution and the amendment is confined to the depressed classes and 
untouchables and not to the backward classes including women as stated 
m my Honourable friend’s aihendment. 

•Sir Hari Singh Gour: I shall presently explain why my amendment is 
, in order and everything else is comparatively speaking out of order. I was 
trying to show why the Resolution itself, if.it means anything else, is out 
ot order and my amendment is m order. 

Mr. President: Order, order. As the Honourable Member contends that 
the Resolution is out of order, his amendment cannot be in order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am trying to reconcile the two. I beg to submit 
this, that you must give facilities to all classes who are backward and 
bring them' into line so that they may be able to pull their weight in the 
advancement of the nation. My submission them fore is, that, while I 
entirely concur with the Honourable Mover of this Resolution and those 
who have spoken in support of it that the untouchable and depressed 
classes should be given special facilities, I do not at the same time limit 
the "ranting of special facilities to the depressed classes and the untouch¬ 
ables. I hope that the Government of India will realise that they owe a 
larger responsibility to a wider circle of His Majesty's subjects in this 
country which J have mentioned, namely, the backward classes, people 
to whom on account of socinl thraldom, on account of age-long custom, or 
•various other reasons facilities for education have not been given to the 
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extent they should have been. I was reading ‘the report' of the Census 
Commissioner of/1921-j andt I find (that <in India.d?arsis, are at the'hfc'a’d is 
regards general.education -and .Hindus, .Sikhs, and Mussalmans ardatrihe 
bottom of, the list, in the diagram on .education.Amongst Hindus there are 
a very large,number: of people, like the ■ Aborigines, Gonds, Bhils, and‘the 
lower classes..of- people ,who r .though‘.not. classed as untouchables and de¬ 
pressed classes, are [-nevertheless not‘able to ireccive the education which I- 
Buhmit,should be given to them’ by the Government of India extending the 
special facilities, alike to' all, so- that those who are backward may be able 
to come; fQr\vard, and .be i in. line with Indian .progress as regards education. 
Sir, ,1 do not know whether you. have definitely ruled my amendment 
out ,of order but if you have,done so I limit myself to saying that the 
policy of the Government of India should be to give every facility to all 
backward classes. , - . j 

Mr. IE. R. Jayakar: .On a point ,of information, Sir, Does my Honour¬ 
able friend include women among the backward classes ? 

Sir Hari Singh ’ C4our f : I am afraid the women of India, are more de¬ 
pressed than the worst'.of the depressed classes. My friend will remember 
that in the villages the ■pater familiar say, “I will give education to the boy 
because he will be able to earn his living and bring back home salary or 
wages, whereas the girl is good for nothing, she will go into another family 
and why should I give education?”. I therefore submit that she should 
be the object of special commiseration on the part of this House because 
she is the mother of creation and she, being the most depressed of all 
classes, should receive special treatment at the hands of the Cenfral Gov¬ 
ernment. I am not standing here for special pleading. I want justice, 
nothing more and nothing less. If you consider the arguments that have 
been used by the Honourable Mover and the subsequent speakers on the 
subject you will find that those arguments as equally apply to the de¬ 
pressed classes as to the women of India, and therefore, when the 
Honourable Mover interpellates m'e as to whether I intend to press for the 
granting of special facilities to women, I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that I do so emphatically. My submission on the whole is this. 
The Government of India should have a well considered poliev for the 
purpose of providing facilities to all backward classes and that policy should 
be strictly adhered to. You have the power of supervision, direction and 
control and you cannot hypothecate the central funds or the funds of the 
Local Governments better than on the improvement of education by giving 
facilities to those who are lagging behind in the scale of human progresff. 
With these remarks, I support my Honourable friend’s Resolution with the 
proviso that the facilities must, not be limited merely to the depressed 
classes spoken of as such, but to all backward classes including women 
who should get the same treatment ns the depressed classes and the back¬ 
ward classes, so that they may also receive the benefit of education. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambnla Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, the present Resolution seeks the amelioration of the depressed classes 
of Tndin in so far ns the territories directly administered bv the Got-em- 
ment of Indin are concerned, as well ns those territories which are admin¬ 
istered bv the Local Governments. It divides itself info three parts, u, 
has reference to education, public services and to the u<=e of wc]L public 
streets and other buildings, etc. T do not want to enter into the dLcusrioo 
of how the depressed classes originated in this country- It has been said ' 
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by Dr. i Gour • that .the aborigines of India'are not included in that''class.' 
.1 humbly begs to differ. All classes in this country who are known by the 
name of depressed classes deserve special treatment at the hands oh this 
House, independently of the fact whether they are aborigines or form an 
integral part of the social system iof Hindus. 1 Whatever may be ’the 
origin, the central fact remains that they are regarded in the eye of the 
law as equals to the rest of the citizens of India and justice demands 1 that 
the treatment so far as they are concerned should be the same as is meted 
< out bo other portions of the body politic. In submitting this, I do not lose 
•sight of the fact that in point of fact this is not so. So far as equality of 
•status is concerned in the eye of the law, this equality of status cannot be 
• secured to the depressed classes even if this Assembly votes for this Rt-so- 
lution We know that a chamar or a bhangi in the Punjab cannot purchase 
.lands, but this inequality of status is shared by him along with the 
Honourable the Chief Justice of the Bahore High Court and the leader 
•of our Party. There are other points of difference so far as status is con¬ 
cerned. This Resolution does not touch them. This Resolution is very 
modest and only touches such rights as are secured to every individual in 
this country by the various promises made by the Sovereigns of Great 
Britain. We remember the Charter of the Gracious Queen Victoria and 
that Charter secures to every' citizen the right of holding every post and 
equality of treatment. How, it has been said by several speakers iliat it 
is the Hindus who are responsible for this and I have to thank Dr. Gour, 
a Hindu himself, who w'ent to the length of saying that it is the Hindus 
who must be taxed for this. Without raising any communal issue on this 
question, ‘I would beg the House to consider that since it is said that the 
depressed classes form almost one-fifth of the total population of India, 
their amelioration is the concern of all the classes and not of one class 
alone. The Indian National Congress, the Hindu Maha Sabha are all 
agreed upon this point and in this connection Mahatma Gandhi has been 
quoted. So far as the Hindus are concerned, to-day it is not correct to 
say that the Hindus are not in favour of equal treatment being meted out 
to the depressed classes. Now, Sir, I speak for every section of the Hindus 
I do not belong to the advanced section. I belong to the orthodox part <J 
it but I may' say that you will not find any Hindu w'orth his name in the 
whole country who is not ready to concede equality of rights to all members 
of the depressed classes. [An Honourable Member: “Will you shake 
hands with them?’’l What is shaking hands? I am ready to dine w’iih 
them. To-day do you want to ask a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mnlaviya and Bala Bajpat Rai a question like this? The 
question is out of date and you will be glad to know' that thousands like 
my humble self are doing their mite in their own unostentatious wav. I 
would further inform the Honourable Member that there are societies in 
various districts in the Punjab which have tackled this question and which 
have done perhaps more than what Bocal Governments have done in Ibis 
matter but I am really transgressing the subject. What I w'ant to submit 
before this House is this. Considering that equality of status and justice 
claimed is admitted by all persons, the question arises: what has Govern¬ 
ment done during the last 150 years. It is not in a recriminatory spirit 
that I raise this question. I know all foreign governments subsist on the 
mutual differences of fhose whom they say they' are governing. It is but 
natural that in the nublic services the higher posts should go to the 
members of the governing class. As regards the subordinate "services. I 
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•can understand that tlie question of patronage comes in and a post to one 
•community and a post to another is the only way in which a foreign govern¬ 
ment can show its patronage. Therefore there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that the depressed classes in whom there is so little literacy have 
been ignored in the past. The question is, are you going to ignore them 
even now? When it is said and claimed by the Government of India that 
they are a national Government, I beg to ask very humbly, is this national 
government? You are going to ignore one-fifth of the population of India 
in so far as the question of services is concerned. Public service carries 
with it social prestige, and if a member of the depressed classes is appoint¬ 
ed to any particular post, that fact by itself gives encouragement to other 
members of the depressed classes, ana they think that in the social scale 
they have got some status. It cannot be said that they are not literate 
and therefore cannot be appointed to any public post, because there are 
posts for which no literacy is required, as for instance, the post of a 
•constable, and some posts in the army, the post of sepoy for instance. 1 
do not >see any reason why Government should not have so far moved in 
this matter. Since the talk of reforms is here we hear now that- Govern¬ 
ment have become special trustees of the six crores of people. As trustees 
I submit the Government should consider the interest of the Cestuy guc 
trust more favourably. We .are told by the Secretary in the Education De¬ 
partment that during the last ten years the statistics of education have 
shown a progress of 100 per cent, and whereas previous statistics show that 
literacy was only i per cent, at present it is one per cent. If during the 
ten veal's the literacy has advanced so far, an ordinary calculation will 
establish that it would take 500 years before all the members of the de¬ 
pressed classes can be educated. 

Now, Sir, I would submit that this snail pace is too slow and should 
never be tolerated. As regards Local Governments we have been told 
about. Bihar and llie Central Provinces that during the last ten years there 
has been an increase from 10,000 to 23,000 for Bihar and from 26,000 to 
34.000 in the Central Provinces. Is this progress one which can satisfy 
anybody? During the last ten years I think that in Ihese two provinces the 
progress as regards the rest of the classes on calculation will be found 
to be much more than in the case of the depressed classes, so that it is 
clear that Local Governments are not doing their duty, and the claim that 
Local Governments are doing well is not well founded. 

Now, Sir, Several suggestions have been made in this House as to how 
the question should be tackled. I have got some experience in this matter 
and I would submit for the consideration of the Education Department 
that the best thing for them to do is to give every scholar some sort of 
scholarship. It does not matter what the value of the scholarship : s. Be. 1 
or 8 annas a month even would do. You have only to encourage them and 
at the same time to pay something to the teacher of those particular 
boys. It might be 4 annas a month per student. But that would serve as 
a great incentive for the teacher to attract those boys. 

Now, so far as the question of the use of wells, etc., is concerned, it 
was asked bv one Honourable Member in this House, "protection nprunst 
whom?" Now, Sir, so far ns tin's question is concerned, may I submit that 
it is not Hindus alone who are the ofienders in this respect. I will concede 
-that so far ns Hindus are concerned, they have been tyrannical in the 
•past, but to-day it cannot be said of them that they are tyrannical. By 
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close association witli'us the democratic Moslem also has in certain matters 
imbibed our faults, and if happens that in the case of untouchables some¬ 
times Muhammadans raise objections that they are npt to be allowed fo 
take water from public wells. J see the,force of the argument that until 
the Hindus move in the matter, the Moslems are not likely to move. The 
Honourable Member vho put tliis question will fully realise when I speak 
of a case in his own court, in which he tried his best to solve the matter, 
but still he was unsuccessful. (An Honourable Member-. “Because the 
Hindus of the district were concerned.”) That is not correct. The case 
was between the Muhammadans and Sikh members of the depressed 
classes. The Hindus had nothing to do with it. > < 1 

In this Resolution you will find that a recommendation has been made 
that the sum of one 'crore of rupees be appropriated for this particular 
purpose. Now, Sir, this sum is certaiiily'not sufficient, but at the same time 
it commits the Government of India to a particular ’policy and the Local 
Governments will have to follow suit, and the only thing which I have to 
submit in this connection further is that it' is not a question' of the subject 
being a transferred subject. We know* the Government of India have 
contributed to the Muhammadan University! to the Hindu University, 
and there is no reason why one erore of rupees be not set apart for the 
education of the depressed classes. If our talk about national govern¬ 
ment, about reforms, about the oneness of India, and equality of rights 
is not a mere untruth, the whole House should see the justice of the claim 
contained in this Resolution, and I would beg of the House to pass this 
Resolution unanimously. 

The Rev. J. C. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, I beg 
to move the amendment that stands in my name on the agenda paper for 
to-day, namely: 

“That after the words ‘and other depressed classes’ the following be added : 
'particularly by reserving seats in teachers’ training classes for them 

In doing so I desire to say that I am in hearty and complete agreement 
with the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar, and also 
with the amendment put forward by my friend Lala Lajpat Rai. I am 
absolutely confident that the problem of the depressed classes and of 
their education is one of the utmost importance to this country. I should 
say it is the most vital social and even political problem of to-day, and' 
I believe that everyone, whether Government, or social and philanthropic 
workers, ought to he absolutely unanimous in doing tbeir utmost to bring 
up to their right level the millions of people who are unfm-tunately dubbed 
by this derogatory appellation of the depressed classes. 

I believe that they should not he looked upon as mere political material, 
nor should they be looked upon as inferior to any particular community. 

I believe that everyone who works for them is entitled to the gratitude 
of the country', and I therefore pay my tribute fo the Hindu organisations 
led by Lala Lajpat Rai that are working for tlieir uplift. I am a little ‘ 
surprised that Lala Lajpat Rai should not have made any reference to the? 
Christian missions, the thousands of British and American missionaries, 
who work for these classes. I would also humbly submit that it is due to 
the example set by them that indigenous workers have coma forward tp 
elp them. I hope that Lola Lajpat Rai will also admit that. 
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I have for several years in my humble capacity been working as part 
of my official duties for the education and social uplift of these classes, 
and I represent them on the Delhi Municipality. I feel that Government 
have not done all that they should have done or could have done. In the 
first place, I have heard with great attention and interest all the schemes 
and all the achievements 'that the Education Department have , been 
engaged in for these unfortunate people. But.the fact that we are told 
that all classes of schools and educational institutions are open to them 
is not, I submit, at all satisfying or enough. I can quote instances to you 
from my experience in Delhi, experience extending over many years, that 
this does not really do. It is all very well to say that schools are open, 
but what happens in actual practice? I shall give you the instance of 
the Government Industrial School in this city. That school claims to* 
do its best for children of the backward classes and of the depressed classes. 
I have often sent boys of the depressed classes to that school and after a 
few months those boys go away. I do not know what the real reason is; 
but I know that some of the reasons are these: that they are asked to 
pay certain fees or at least expenses on apparatus, which they cannot- 
afford. There are scholarships which are given to boys in that school, but 
strangely enough I do not find that the boys of the depressed classes that 
I have sent there have ever got those scholarships—I do not know the 
reason why, but they do not get them; and therefore I am trying by my 
amendment to point out that the mere fact of opening schools and colleges 
is not enough. What is wanted is that special seats should be reserved 
for them * in these schools, training institutions and industrial schools. 
Without that these boys will never get in. They should be given scholar¬ 
ships and special facilities in order to make it possible for them to remain 
in that school. I very much hope therefore that Government will give 
an earnest of their good intentions and a practical proof of their undoubted 
interest in and of their desire for the protection of these classes by accept¬ 
ing my Honourable friend Lala Lnjpat Uni’s Resolution, or at least accept¬ 
ing it in spirit, and if they cannot give a crore of rupees, at least give 
something substantial, earmarked specially for the education of the people 
of thefe classes. Unless that is done, it is rather difficult to realise that 
Government do mean business in this matter. I also hope that Govern¬ 
ment will agree to reserve places not only in schools, but specially in 
teachers’ training classes, as I think that this is of the utvno-t importance 
for the success of the education of these boys. T will later on show why 
it is so difficult for these boys to get education, but now I only want to 
say that unless there are teachers coming from those very classes, these 
boys will neither get the right education nor will as much interest be shown 
in them by tlieir teachers as is absolutely necessary for their uplift. 

The Honourable the Secretary of the Education Department pointed 
out some places where such reservations were made; but in this part of 
the country T do not lenow of any training classes whore candidates from 
the depressed classes are given places. Though technically' schools arc 
open to them, T do not Imow erf any such people having got admission to 
these training classes. Till that is done, we will never be able to get 
the real move on that we desire on this side of education. At the samp 
time I would also like to point out that no amount of Resolutions being 
accepted by Government and no amount of directions being sent by them 
or even mandates from Government are really going to mnbe any radical 
change or make any great improvement. It is we. the people of the 
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country, who must put our shoulders to the wheel and do something; 
we should lay aside our prejudices and we have got to do something more 
than merely making speeches. I will give you an illustration. In the 
Municipality of Lahore some years ago the Primary Compulsory Educa¬ 
tion Act was enforced. But there the Committee, largely composed of 
our own country men, exempted children of the depressed classes from the 
operation of that Act;. Now, I ask, why was that done? That was not 
done in the' interests ot the depressed classes; it was done, because some 
people, capitalists or whoever the} may have been, were anxious lest they 
might have to pay higher wages to their servants who were doing menial 
work in their homes. I was sent by the Delhi Municipality to study the 
system of compulsory education in Lahore and I say that, that was the 
reason win those people were kept out. I appeal, therefore, to my 
Honourable friend, Lala Lajput Rai, and I hope he has had this matter 
brought to his notice—that directly he goes back to his headquarters he 
will persuade the Municipality of Lahore to extend this legislation and 
the privilege of education to the children of these depressed classes. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: 1 never heard of this exception. 

' i t 

'The Kevd. J. C. Chatterjee: It is true, because I have been to Lahore 
nijself and I have studied this 1 point: I,hope you will interfere. , 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Yes, I will. ’ 

r r r 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: This same thing was tried in Delhi; but we 
were r able to include the depressed classes within the operation of'that 
Act But then, wh.it happened in actual practice? I have visited school 
after school and I have found that the hoys of the depressed classes, 
though the} were admitted—and the} had to be “admitted because the 
Act required it—were made to sit in a corner by the schoolmaster and 
very seldom really given any teaching. This is whatil observed in school 
after school and T think that that is where the .need comes in of,having 
feacheis coming from these classes. How'ever, 'this defect will be cured; 
there is no need for pessimism; I do believe that our'country is advancing 
by leaps and bounds in this direction; that the thoughts of the people 
are turned towards these people. But I do want to impress this one fact 
that, unless we all put our shoulders to the wheel in this matter, whatever 
concessions Government maj give us would not really 'fulfil our purposes. 

T hope, therefore, that the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution will 
agree to incorporate my small amendment in bis original Resolution and 
thus give a chance of securing for the members of the depressed classes 
special seats in our training schools. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber: Indian 
Comimeicej. Sir. 1 support the main Resolution 'with the amendments of 
nn friends Mr. Arthur Moore and Lala Lajpat Rai. I do not think it is 
necessary at this stage of the debate or indeed at all perhaps in the course 
<if this discussion to justify the main reason of this Resolution. J believe, 
Sir. that it. is principally due to the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi' that the 
question ot the depressed classes is becoming more and more easy, as far 
as the Hindu community is ooiicerned, from dav to day. But J have no 
doubt that the Government should and can 'indeed help ven materially 
in the solution of this great problem, I do not understand from my. 
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Honourable friend Mr. Bujpai's speech exactly what the attitude of the 
’Government of India in this connection is and I think it would be extremely 
'deplorable it that Department of the Government of India, which has till 
now earned and very deservedly earned the reputation of looking at 
things from the,pro-Indian point of view, if I may say so, has instructions 
to oppose this Resolution. Whilst I fully sympathise with and see the 
point of Mr., Bajpai’s defence of the Provincial Governments’ policy in 
“this connection and ot their work which to some may look comparatively 
insignificant, but which in the eyes of the Government may look quite 
justifiable—whilst T 'see the poiiit of that, I- wonder if the Government of 
India can have any objection to being a party.to a Resolution of the nature 
of my friend Mr. Jayakar, With the addition of Lain Lajpat Rai’s amend¬ 
ment. I do not overlook that Lfila Lajpat Rai’s amendment involves 
also the question of financial assistance in the shape of one crore of rupees. 
Mr. Joshi would like that' figure to be made a recurring figure of one 
crore. Irrespective of the figure, if the Government is prepared to accept 
the Resolution with such modification he may indicate— viz., for instance, 
that the Government of India should consider the desirability of subscrib¬ 
ing towards this from the central revenues—I expect that it might meet 
with the view’s of the Assembly as a whole. Unless the House is to be 
divided on such a vital issue 1 very strongly suggest that a unanimous 
vote may be tried ‘for. Should, however, Air. Bujpai be debarred from 
meeting us in*any J direction of this nature, I will vote for Lain Lajpat, 
Rais amendment ns it stands. ' 

I attach, Sir, greater importance to the latter part of Lala Lajpat Rui’s 
Resolution, the part which asks Government to issue orders that all wells 
which are not private, and all streets and roads that are public, and all 
institutions which are financed or managed partly or wholly from public 
funds* be "opened to the depressed classes and that a special list be made of 
untouchables, and others who are. not untouchables but are at present 
included in the depressed classes in Government records. 1 fail to see, 
Sir, how the Government of India can object to this part of the Resolu¬ 
tion. I think it is now too late in the day for Government to say that 
there may be strong opj)osition from certain orthodox sections in mofiissH 
or mb an areas if the course suggested in the* Resolution were adopted. 
But where the tax-payer's money has been spent on i\ ads or streets, or 
wells, etc . and where it has come from the general tax-pater's revenue, 

I think it is only right that the representatives of the tax-payer in this 
Htuse and obviously also in the provincial Legislatures should have n 
voice in this matter. If this House is of the opinion that all that is indi¬ 
cated in the latter part of Lala Lajpat Ifni's Resolution is correct. 1 reallv 
v cannot see how the Government of India can oppose such a proposition. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Luropean]: Mr. Bnjpai made his speech 
befoie Lala Lajpat liai moved bis amendment. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thaktixdas: I hope be will *.ay that he is prepared 
to agree to the latter part of the amendment. 

1 feel. Sir. that the question cf the education of the depressed classes 
is on c which should receive the most careful attention of the Government 
T know llini the percentages given by my friend regarding literacy are 
small, and T think the anxiet\ of all of us'on this side of the Home who 
press for this question to-day is that us soon as possible, email as the 
percentage of literacy in India is, the percentage of literacy in the depressed 
-Classes should. not be Jess than, what it is in the other classes. \Yc 
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realise very fully. Sir, that the percentage of literacy in India as a whole' 
is very small, but we are very anxious that the literacy in the case of tlie- 
depressed classes should he made up as early as possible and no amount, 
of money that can be spared for this purpose would be grudged by this- 
side of the House. 

Sir, I give my most cordial support to the Eesolution and the amend¬ 
ment. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I have very great pleasure in offering my 
support to the "Resolution which is before the House. It is a matter for' 
regret and reproach to the Government and to the country that such a 
Eesolution should have to be brought forward at this advanced period of 
the history of the world. It is a matter for reproach to both oi us, and 
I wish that we should each, in criticising the other, frankly recognize our 
share of the responsibility. It is undoubtedly true that for a long time- 
past the depressed classes, as they are called, have been living under con¬ 
ditions which are very depressing indeed. The social customs and rules 
as they have been understood, or wrongly understood among a section 
of us Hindus, have largely beetf responsible for it in the past. But, Sir, 
as more than one speaker has pointed out,"Hindu public opinion has under¬ 
gone a very great change on these questions, and to-day it is a matter for' 
sincere satisfaction to Hindus that a large number of their public-men of 
all classes, and among them a large number of Brahmins, are working for 
the amelioration of the depressed classes. There are many societies and 
missions working in which the higher classes of Hindus, as they are called, 
have been taking an active and prominent part to ameliorate the condition 
oi the depressed classes. My friend B&la La)pat Eai has referred to these- 
efforts, and mentioned the name of one large-hearted donor, Babu Jugal" 
Ivishore Birla, eldest brother of our colleague, Bahu Glianshyamdas Birla. 
He alone has been spending between Es. 20,000 and Es.' 25,000 every 
month for ameliorating the condition of the depressed classes. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay: European): Is it Government? 

Pandit Madaa Mohan Malaviya: I am speaking of what Babu Jugal 
ICishore Birla, brother of our friend Bahu G-hanshyamdas Birla, has been 
spending for the last five years for-the amelioration of the condition of 
the depressed classes- There are numerous other individuals and societies 
winch have been working in the same direction, and I am happy to be 
able to say that Hindu public opinion has undergone a very great change. 
The House has heard from Pandit Thnkurdas Bhargava what, that change 
means. There are thousands of men in the higher classes of Hindus who • 
malce no distinction between a brother belonging to one of the depressed 
classes and another brother of the higher classes. 


Many of us have long recognised that this question of the amelioration 
of the condition of the depressed classes is largely a question of education. 

J - at fIns Ilns bGGn recognised by every sensible man who has 

W ^ e r Gr d *- v 1 M I0lGd * speech which I 

dnered m 1916 m the Imperial Legislative Council in which I said that: 

Hub problem ind most certiinh- An T ~?IV ,S , on ? fi0 ^ ven ^ winch will solve 

mnen more » a, X 5f ,d ,P„ r «3' that the Government will do ns 

that the schools of the Govern*lJ lon p these classes. I also urged" 
the depressed classes as much as t °aVy otK^ m cMdrVn'’ C ° pCn to H « ,< * ,a * ren 
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"That was in 1916—i.e., before the reforms. But now let me say,—and it 
pains me to say it—in connection with this question of the elevation of 
the depressed classes, that while I gladly recognise that a few officers 
of Government have individually expressed a great deal of sympathy with 
them, and while the Local Governments have taken some steps to improve 
their condition, what they have actually done for them is very very small 
compared to what they should have done. So. long ago as 1815, a great 
Englishman, Sir Montstuart Elphinstone wrote: 

“It is now well understood that in all countries tlie happiness of the poor depends 
in a great measure on their education. It is by means of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits of prudence -and self-respect from which all other good qualities 
spring; and if ever there was a country where such habits are required, it is this. 
We have all often heard of the ills of early marriages and overflowing population; 
-of the savings of a life squandered on some occasions of festivity; of the help¬ 
lessness of the ryots, which renders them a prey to moneylenders; of their indifference 
-to good clothes or houses, which has been urged on some occasions as an argument 
-against lowering tho public demands on them ; and, finally of the vanity of all laws to 
.protect them, when no individual can be found who has spirit enough to take advantage 
of those enacted in their favour; there is but one remedy for all this, which is 
education.” 

That was in 1815. Since then we have many times had very profuse 
expressions of opinion in favour of extending education among the masses. 
'We know that an Excellent scheme Was introduced in 1845 in the United 
Provinces; we know that a memorable despatch—the despatch of Sir 
'Charles Wood—came to us in 1854 in which in the words of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission “the education of the whole people in India was defi¬ 
nitely accepted as a State duty”. But we know also how little lias been 
actually achieved. Nearly 30 years after the despatch of 1854, the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed the Education Commission over which Sir William 
Hunter presided. That Commission found that in actual practice very 
little had been done to educate the masses, and in dealing with the recom¬ 
mendations of that Commission “that an attempt should he made to 
secure the fullest possible provision for an expansion of primary education 
■by legislation suited to the circumstances of each province”. The Govern¬ 
ment of India again declared that they regarded the extension of primary 
-education to be that part of the educational system to which" the strenuous 
efforts of the State should be directed and which should be regarded to 
-possess, almost an exclusive claim on local funds set apart for education 
and a large claim on provincial revenues. In spite of these and other 
similar declarations another thirty years elapsed, and very little was 
done to secure elementary education to the people. Then in 1910 the late 
Mr. Gokhale brought forward a Resolution in {lie Imperial Legislative 
•Council urging that n beginning should be made in the direction of 
making elementary education free and compulsory throughout the country 
•and that a mixed commission of officials and ‘ non-officials should be 
appointed at an early date for that purpose. For twenty-five years before 
that, the Indian National Congress had been repeatedly urging that the 
•Government should extend the blessings of education to the people. In 
1886, the Congress stated that it ** regards with the deepest sympathy, 
and views with grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast num¬ 
bers of the population of India.” and urged the introduction of representa¬ 
tive institutions “ as one of the most important practical steps towards 
the amelioration of the condition of the -people.” In 1SS7, it ur"ed “ that 
having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the Govern- 
ment be moved to elaborate a system of technical education, suitable to 
*tne condition of the country and to encourage indigenous manufactures.” 
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In 1888, it urged that “ it was the first duty of the British Government 
in India to foster and encourage education, general as well as technical, 
in all its branches. ’ ’ And finding that the Government did not respond 
to these reasonable demands of the people, it again declared its conviction 
that “ India can never be well or justly governed, nor her people prosperous 
or contented, until they are allowed, through their elected representatives, 
a potential voice in the legislatures of their country.” 


I draw attention to these facts to show that, while the Government 
of India as m whole and many officials of the Government of India indivi¬ 
dually, repeatedly expressed deep sympathy with the cause of the educa¬ 
tion of the people, and while the Government of India's records are full 
ot Resolutions recognising that it was their duty to extend it and express¬ 
ing tlieir desire that it should be extended, as a matter of fact the Govern¬ 
ment of India did very little to promote general mass education. And 
what is worse, when, as I have said, a Resolution was brought forward in 
1910, by Mr. Gokhale in the Governor General's Council, the Home hi em¬ 
ber al the time. Sir Harvey Adamson, opposed the Resolution. A year 
later Mr. Gokhale brought forward his Bill for permitting compulsory and 
free primary education to be introduced in certain areas. It is sad to 
recall that Government opposed that Bill also. Mr. Gokhale’s Resolution 
of 1910 was withdrawn, but when the motion that his Bill of 1911 be 
referred to a Select Ccmmittee was brought forward the Government 
members voted against it and with them voted those who considered it 
their duty to vote jyith the Government. It is painful to recall how that 
modest Bill which sought only to give permission to certain Local Boards 
under certain conditions to made elementary education free and compul¬ 
sory was defeated by the votes of the Government. Only 13 of us— 
humble representatives of the people—voted for the motion to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, and 38 persons—at the bead of whose list 
stood His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal—and which included 
all the officials, and I am sorry to snv certain Indian members, voted 
against the motion, and killed the Bill. “ How that was in 1912. In 1918, 
my friend Rai Bahadur R. N. Sarnia brought forward a Resolution in this 
House urging that this Council recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that one of the post-war reforms should be' the introduclion 
throughout British India of free and compulsory primary education 
immediately after the war. That Resolution again was opposed by the 
Government. Sir Sankarnn Nair was then the Member in charge of 
Education, and he opposed the Resolution on behalf of the Government, 
and from the voting on it ion will find unfortunately again that there were 
onK 12 of us non-official Indians who voted for the motion, and that there* 
yere 13 members and supporters of the Government who voted against 
it. What was the motion? It was simply this that the Council recom¬ 
mend to the Governor General that one of the post-war reforms should be 
the introduction throughout British India of free and compulsory primary 
education, and yet it was opposed lye the Government. 


Thai. Sir. is the record ot the present si stem of Government so far as 
tiu education of the people is concerned! T submit that that record 
condemns the system outright and absolutely. In the interval, as vou 
d th m Kduca(i f on , Aot 1870 and vou know how 

chPtr n T. 0 bl0SW,n S 1 of elementary education to her own 

* n. Japan starred about that time, and in twenty rears Japan 
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made education universal, among her people. In every country of the 
West the education of the people has been regarded as one of the primary 
duties of a civilised Government, and it has everywhere been carried out. 
While here in India the Government of India have spent nearly 13 crores 
in building this New Delhi, they have not found money to promote general 
mass education among the people. The failure of the' Government in this 
respect is ignominious. 

Now, I submit, Sir, that in this connection the facte, mentioned by the 
Honourable the Secretary to the Department of Education are very import¬ 
ant and significant. But before I deal with them let me offer my hearty 
congratulations to him, Sir, on the excellent speech which he made on 
the subject. We may not agree with all that he said. There are some 
points of difference, but I congratulate him both on the matter and the 
spirit of the statement which he made. "Now, 1 submit that what the 
Honourable Mr. Bajpai said on this question is of vert great importance. 
He drew attention to the progress which had been made since 1920. i.c,. 
since the Reforms were introduced, and claimed that it was satisfactory. 
What is clear from his statement is this, that so long as the reforms were 
net introduced and education was not made a transferred subject and put 
in charge of Indian Ministers, so long the Government of India and the 
Bocal Governments did very little of their duty towards the depressed 
classes and the general mass of the people in the matter of education and 
the amelioration of their condition. In this c> nnection 1 drew attention 
the other day to the statement made by the then Home Member on 
the Resolution. which Mr. Dadahhoy brought forward in 191 fi and which 
ran as follows: 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that measures 
'be devised with the help, if necessary, of a small representative committee of officials 
and non-officials for an amelioration in the moinl. material and educational condition 
of what are known as' the depressed classes, and that, as a preliminary step, the 
Tjocal Governments and Administrations lie invited to formulate schemes wtii due u'stard 
to local conditions,” 

That Resolution was supported by the elected repiosentntivcs of the people 
but the Government could not accept it. And all - that Sir Reginald 
Craddock, the then Home Member, said was • 

“What I say is that while extending our sympathy to the objects aimed at by the 
Honourable Mr. Dadubhoy, tve can go no further than promise to refer the question 
to Local Governments* tin cl ask thorn wliethev they can do tunic than tho\ me doittct. 
That is as far a* we can go. and with that a«suiance. T will avk the* lionomabfe 
Member to withdraw his Resolution ” 


That marked the measure of the actual and active stmpnthv of the Govern¬ 
ment with the depressed classes up to 1918: and I submit, Sir, that the 
luck that it ha- only been since the reforms, since* Indian Minister- were 
placed in charge of education, that the percentage of literacy among tin- 
depressed classes has mcrea-ctl. is a very significant one to lie taken into 
consideration iti dealing with the question whether the administration 
of vi.e affniis of this country should or should not be entrusted to Indians. 

r\ ’ here you have this fact tthirh you cannot dispute, which 
establishes that the present irresponsible system of administration has 
failed and failed miserably inn very import mt matter, i -my tbi- v itli vei \ 
great reg*et. It is no pleasure to me to accuse members of the Government, 
to teniind them of their lapses, of their failure to do ih-ir duiv, and T am 
not speaking of any individuals, hut 1 say the stsdom of irresponeib],. govern, 
ment which has prevailed in this country is responsible j n t] K , large fit 
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measure £or the present depressed conditions of those who are described 
as the depressed classes. And I say this for ‘two obvious reasons. We 
have seen that more than a century has passed since Sir Montstuarfc 
Blphinstone drew attention to the necessity of educating the general (mass 
of the people, including of course what are known as the depressed classes, 
lor they form a large section of the population. And we have seen how 
very little the Government had' done in that direction up to the year 1920. 
We have seen that the Government opposed the .Education Bill which Air. 
•Golthale brought forward in 1911. And we have seen that it opposed the 
-Resolution of Mr. Sarnia in 1918. That makes it clear that up to this 
.time, so far us the Government’s achievements are concerned, there is very 
little for which they can take credit. My second reason for accusing the 
.Government in this matter is this. The depressed classes have lived in,our 
midst and before our eyes. We have benefited bv their humble services, 
by their co-operation to make _our lives cc/mf enable and happy. "Every 
Member of this House, everyone who has lived in this country during the 
last a hundred and fifty years of British rule, has seen the deplorable condi¬ 
tion of the depressed classes. The Government had it in its power to 
improve that condition by giving them education. It has failed to do so. 
The Government very rightly helped the Muslim community which had for 
some time stood aloof from the systelm of*education introduced in this 
country by the British Government. The moment the Government recog¬ 
nised that the Muslims were backward in education, the Government did 
help the Muslims considerably, and in the course of ten years, as the Govern¬ 
ment of India pointed out in re-affirming their educational policy in 1913, 
in the course of ten years, Muslilms increased their percentage of education 
by nearly 50 per cent. If tlie Government has similarly done their duty" 
by this unfortunate section of our humbler 1 countajvmen, the depressed 
classes also, their condition would have been much ameliorated. Education 
is the great solvent. Give them education, both general and technical, and 
t ey will not ask you for anything more. They will obtain every kind 'of 
■service; they will get, into the offices; they will push themselves forward to 
the positions to which they are entitled to rise as our equal fellow subjects 
->y then manhood- by their intelligence and their character. You the 
Government are responsible for their present condition after they have lived 
for y hundred and fifty years under your guardianship because you have 
not given them that, education, and what is worse, you have not done what 
you could do even without educating them to improve their condition. I 
ask, who is the greatest employer of the depressed classes at present? Is 
it not the Government and the public bodies which are controlled by Govern¬ 
ment? It is they who employ the depressed classes verv lnrgelv Have 
Ihov -pan! them sufficiently for their very exacting services? Is the 
paltry sum you pay them sufficient remuneration for them ? Is" there 
T Wl l° d ° es nofc T lm ° w “ the > T do not get enough to eat, 
with Jw fi? n ? g °: en ,° UR ? themselves and their children , 

d l g enough to give any medicine (o their children, 

Tfmt they do not get enough to hve m decent huts, that thev dr. not 

SS1M fl, nb r? *° edllCi, r U,Cir is to blame for it? 
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'to live on the paltry remuneration we pay tliem the lives of decent 
human beings, we should have seen by this time that their remuneration 
was made adequate to their human needs, and that what is urged to-day 
should have been done long long ago. 

I know, Sir, that “Education’' is a transferred subject, but 
1 sa,y to „ the- Government of India that! they ought to recognise 
-that they have a great responsibility in this matter, that they 
ought to recognise that they have failed up to this time to do their duty 
by the depressed classes, and as an index of their desire to make up for it 
.they should accept the Resolution which has been moved with some of the 
.amendments that may be agreed upon, and that they should send out a 
•circular to all the Local Governments drawing their attention to the crying 
necessity of a great deal more being done to give these depressed classes 
better remuneration as well as the education that the} 7 need than is being 
done now. The Government have a solemn responsibility in this matter. 
I hat responsibility cannot be discharged by a mere recital of the small 
progress that has been made in the matter of education. I 
do not blame the Education Secretary. He has done what he 
-could . to describe the situation, and he has described it well. 
But it is for the Government of India to recognise their own 
laches in the past, and to remember that this is one of the things 
by which the Government ot India will be judged when the matter comes 
to be considered how the Government of India have discharged their trustee¬ 
ship of the people of this country. I submit that on this issue alone, on 
the neglect of the Government of India to do their duty by the depressed 
■classes, the whole: question can rightly be solved. I therefore hope that 
the Government will accept the Resolution and will send out their considered 
opinion to all Governments to stimulate further effort, to encourage them 
to go forward with the work which the Ministers have begun. If tlicv will 
yet do their duty in this matter, I submit, Sir, "hat in the course of five 
}eais this question will he solved. Either they should spend the money 
.needed . . . . • " J 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must conclude 
‘his observations. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Ma’aviya: One minute, Sir. 

- Mr. President: I hope the Honourable Member will now conclude his 
observations. It is not right that the Honourable Member should ask for 
further indulgence when he has already taken 20 minutes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Shall I conclude. Sir? I submit the 
Government of India should either find the money needed for the education 
Of the depressed classes, or hand over the finances of the country to us and 
I venture to say that we shall sec that in the course of ten years the problem 
I he depressed classes will have become a matter of past history* 

■Officfalrt **2? WUIs ° n (Associated Chambcrs of Commerce: Nominated Non- 
Oihcinl). Sir, may I ask my Honourable friend Lain Laipat Rai, if he will 
agice to split his amendment into two parts which would then read - 

-'•Ami this Assembly further recommends to the Governor General-in Council • 

f ™ "a c™s"tadr »“ *” !•“ **•"«• ° f «* '>««> 

{{>) the remainder." 
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This, Sir, would afford me the opportunity which I should much enjoy of 
being able to vote with my Honourable friend on' the second part of his 
amendment which has Imy entire sympathy. The first part in regard to the 
sanction of one crore of rupees is one that at this stage I am afraid I cannot 
see my way to vote with him for the simple reason), as hns‘ already been 
staled, tlnrt Education is a transferred subject and secondly, until we know 
the Budget for the year, wo do no! hnow what money wc have and therefore 
whether we should vote- it in this direction or some other. I trust, therefore, 
Sir. that m\ Honourable friend will accept my recommendation and split 
up his amendment into (a) and (b) as I have indicated so that I may he¬ 
ebie to vote as far as possible for Ins amendment. 

Lala Lajpatltai: If the Chair allows it I have no objection. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Bajpai) .wish. to 
replv 


Mr, G-. S. Bajpai: Yes, Sir, I should like to. 


Mr, President: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Javakar) wish to* 
reply ? 

. Jayahar: 1 will not take more than a few minutes to reply, 

Sir. As regards the amendments, I have no objection to the amendment 
moved b\ Bala Lajpat Rai, either in the form in which it stands now or in 
the form suggested by my Honourable friend Sir Walter 'Willson. 1 
think, Sir. that amendment is really a specific case of what my Resolution 
describes as “special facilities”, and therefore there is no conflict between 
m\ Resolution and that amendment and I have therefore great pleasure 
in supporting it. 


I am von sorry, Sir. that my Honourable friend Mr. Moore entirely 
misconceived the purpose of my Resolution which was to obtain from Gov¬ 
ernment u categorical statement as to what they are prepared to do in 
the fnrni of special facilities for education and in the .direction of opening 
the Police service to the depressed classes, T am very sorry, Sir, that in 
spite of the very elaborate statement made by the Honourable the Secre¬ 
tary for Education, I have not received any definite assurance here as re¬ 
gards the special facilities the Government are prepared* to give. I am- 
aware that “Education” is a transferred department in Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, but I still maintain that it is necessary and possible for the Govern¬ 
ment of* India, having regard to,the fact that all provinces have their own 
way of dealing with this question, and having regard to the debate which 
has taken place to-day. to frame a statement of their views as regards the 
policy which they would like to he pursued by Provincial Governments in 
order to get to a uniform course of administration throughout. I can¬ 
not see nmcdi difficulty in the Government of India doin«- that. But my 
Honourable friend the Education Secretary says that he will simplv for¬ 
ward lor the information of -Provincial Govern merits the proceedings of 
thi« debate. I for one am not satisfied with tin's. T want the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to co further and frame in the light of this debate a specific- 
set of iveomim-ndations or expression of opinion as regards the poliev which 
thev desire the Provincial Governments should pursue in this matter, I 
told my Honourable friends in mv opening speech that there are vnrvinsr 
poliev-s pursued by the Provincial Governments and T wanted that they 
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should be brought in one line, and in doing so, the Government of India 
should take the lead.. I do not care whether the word "directions” is 
retained or not. If it is found inconvenient. I am quite, willing that it 
should be changed to "recommendations”. What 1 particularly desire 
to obtain by my Resolution is that special facilities should be given to these 
unfortunate classes. What I mean by special facilities is what was sug¬ 
gested by my Honourable friend Mr} Joshi, scholarships 

specially intended for the depressed classes, special schools 
started for them, and similar other measures. I have great 

pleasure in accepting the amendment moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Chatterjee. It is only one specific ease of a special facility. namely, 
seats being reserved in training schools of the description \thiob be men¬ 
tioned. I have no objection in- accepting that amendment. Tt i* con¬ 
sistent with my Resolution. 

Then it was said. Pir. that the Local Governments are alive to their 
interests. - 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Xot sufficiently. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar : I am aware of that But I want to know from 
the Government ot India that whereas we have in this country one in¬ 
dividual whose name was mentioned in the course of this debate, Mr. 
Birla’s brother, who spends Rs. 25,000 a month, that means about Rs. ft 
lakhs a year, and that has been going on for 5 ,\ ears—1 sav that when the 
question is so important that one individual, a Hindu, can spend nearly 
Rs. Id lakhs in this behalf, I cannot see much difficulty in the Govern¬ 
ment of India being able to de\ote one crore to this object. L am not 
aware of the complexity ot the next Budget, but l do not see much difficulty 
why Government should trot come to this House with an assurance that 
they will try their best to give this year one crore at least for this parti¬ 
cular object. It is said that education being a transferred department no 
money can be given by the Government of India to the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. I am not aware of anything in the Devolution Rules or in 
the Government of India Act which prevents them from making such 
special grants. If there is anything, tm Honourable friend opposite nil! point 
it out. but I do not see much difficulty at present. It will be in the form 
of a special grant for a specific object, viz., lor the purpose of giving special 
facilities for the education and uplift of the depressed classes Then, Sir, 
it was pointed out that the number of pupils has increased. I am aware 
of that. But that is no reply to my question. My question is how many 
pupils have increased owing to the special facilities given by Government. 
That is the point at issue. The Secretary for Education pointed out that 
pupils have increased throughout, but that may be because the sense of 
social obligation.* in regard to these poor classes ha* gone up all round. I 
wanted to know, and that information has not been supplied l»v the Secre¬ 
tary for Education, how much of the improvement is due to the interven¬ 
tion or activity of the Government. We were told that public school* 
are thrown open to them. That is not enough. T want to Irnow what 
special facilitie* have been liven. We have no information on that point. 
My Honourable friend Air. Moore sun"csted. "Oh, there is a political 
meaning behind this Resolution” If in* say* *n. I will retort In *ayin- 
"Yes. there i* a political truumme behind it. hut Government a!-o haVt 
a political meaning in pretending a love for those classes”. Mnv I call the 
attention of my Honourable friend opposite to a statement in "India in 
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1925-1926” written by no less a person than Mr. Coatman. 1 will 
begin by quoting what be states at page 238*. 

“Government, of' couise, can do very little beyond guaranteeing to members of 
the depressed classes the legal rights to which every one of its subjects is entitled.” 

Frankly speaking, I wdnt Government to go beyond that, and not be 
merely content with guaranteeing to the members of the depressed classes 
their legal rights. I desire them to specially speed up 
their progress by special facilities of the nature which 
the amendment of my Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Rai, speaks of. 
Then Mr. Coatman goes on to say, as a justification for keeping India 
in bondage: 

“It is impossible to have a nation of half slaves and half free.” 


If he hereby voices the Government view then I certainly admit that my 
Resolution too has a) political meaning behind it, namely, that we want 
to speed up the progress of these people as fast as we can, we want the 
progress of the country to be accelerated, w& want to bring these people 
into line in order that their ignorance and illiteracy may not act as impedi¬ 
ments to the political progress of the country and that they may take their 
proper place in our struggle for freedom. I am not ashamed of stating 
this as the political object behind my Resolution if Mr. Moore must attri¬ 
bute sueli motives to me. Sir I want my Resolution to be considered on 
its merits along with the amendments moved by my Honourable friends, 
Hala Lajpat Rai and Mir. Cliatterjee. 

(At this stage Mr. Arthur Moore rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to speak? 

Mr. Arthur Moore: With reference to the amendments standing in my 
name ...... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know that the Mover of 
the Resolution has replied. / 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I submit that I have not had an opportunity of 
explaining my attitude with regard to my amendments. I should like to 
know what will happen to the amendments standing in my name. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member's amendments will be put to 
the vote. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I am willing to withdraw one of them, but I . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will be entitled to withdraw his 
amendments if he wishes. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: 33y your leave and the leave of the House I would 
like to make certain proposals with regard to the amendments before the 
reply of the Government is made, in the hope that it might perhaps procure 
an agreed settlement. 

Mr, President: Is the Honourable Member prepared to withdraw any 
of lus amendments? 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Yes. 

Mr, President: Will he say which amendment? 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I am prepared to withdraw my first amendment. 
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Mr. President: The question is:.. 

“That leave be given to withdraw amendment No. 5, in the name of Mr. Moore, 
namely : 

“That for the -words ‘special facilities for the education of’ the following he 
substituted : 

‘proper facilities in existing educational institutions for’.” 

i 

The motion tvas adopted. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 'The debate has already dragged on since mid-day, 
and I do not wish to take up the time of the House very’ much longer. 
There are one or two points of detail which I should like to clear up. One 
point was made by my Honourable Mend, Lala Lajpat Rai, with reference 
to the figures which 1 have given of the improvement in the enrolment of 
the number of pupils. He said, what does the percentage or proportion of 
660 000 in 60 millions amount to? I would just like to correct one figure, 
and that is the figure of 60 millions. I have had calculations made in the 
light of the material which we have available, and I make my statement 
with special reference to the point which was made by Mr. Jayakar, 
namely, that his proposition relates, not to all the backward classes of the 
community, but to the so-called depressed or untouchable classes. That 
number, according to my calculation, — I think I am not far out, — in the 
Governors’ provinces excluding Burma and Assam, is 28? millions. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Then Mr. Coalman ought to correct his statement in 
the Year Book. 

r 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is one point which I wish to make. The other 
point is more or less personal. My Honourable friend, ..Lala Lajpat Bai, 
said that I was inclined to scoff at the Punjab. I was not scoffing either 
at the Punjab or at my Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Rai. I merely 
made a debating point, just as my Honourable friend, Lalaji himself, makes 
in the course of debate, not once or twice, but several times; and I hope he 
will extend to me the privilege which he utilises himself. The third tiling - 
which I should like to point out is that I do not in any way endeavour to 
minimise either the quality or the worth of private endeavour. In fact, 
if I may recall one remark which I made in the course of my statement 
this morning, what I said was that it is not-by increasing the number of 
special schools or by providing special facilities that you are going to solve 
this problem, and that you will solve the problem only by n. quickening and 
broadening of the spirit of all sections of the community towards the so- 
called depressed classes. That carries in itself a tribute,” if I may say so, 
to the work which private bodies including the Ary a Famaj have done. The- 
Honourable Lala Lajpat Rai was rather severe on certain provinces, severe 
more by itnplicalion than by-explicit speech. He said that it is only the 
United Provinces and Bengal that have made some progress and that the 
other provinces have lagged behind in the race. The position is flint 
Bombay and Madras -also share the honour with the two provinces to which 
my Honourable friend has referred. And I think it may interest the 
House to be informed at this stage that to the Presidency of Bombnv 
helongs the credit of having laid down definitely in their grant-in-aid rule's 
that no institution will receive any aid from public funds if it does not 
admit members of the depressed classes. I shall turn to Madras, which 
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it. supposed to be the stronghold of exclusive orthodoxy. There again what 
has happened? The Local Government have ordered that schools which are 
situated in areas supposed by social customs to be inaccessible to the 
depressed classes should be removed to areas which are accessible, and 
they have adopted the logical Corollary of this by ordering that new schools 
will only be constructed in areas which are accessible. I think, Sir, it 
will be admitted that, whereas private effort may have done a great deal 
and a private spirit of liberality may-have achieved a great deal, it is not 
strictly fair to say that Local Governments have done nothing. ' There is 
another point which was made by one of my Honourable friends Mr. Joshi. 
He said that I had spoken with great pride of the achievements of Local 
Governments, that I thought they had accomplished miracles, and that I 
thought that the unattainable ideal had been attained. I said nothing of 
the sort. I merely said that" in the last ten years remarkable progress has 
been made, and because I say remarkable progress lias been made I do not 
by any means suggest that perfection lias been achieved and*that there is 
nothing more" to be done. Another point on which my friend Mr. Joshi 
wanted information was in regard to the figures of expenditure in the five 
years programme of expenditure. I do not, claim infallibility but I do claim 
to devote soine ’ attention to the work which has been entrusted to me and 
it may interest the House to know the figures. 18 lakhs out of 29 Jakbs 
non-recurring and 6 lakhs out of 10 recurring is to be devoted to expenditure 
in the areas which are direct!v under the Government of India. 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member to state... . .... 

(Mr. Bajpai was standing also). 

Mr. President: Two Honourable Members should not keep standing at 

the same time. • > 1 ' . 

1 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member to state hoiv 
many students take advantage of primary education and how many students 
take advantage of secondary and higher education? 1 * 

Mr. President: Hie Honourable Member might put down questions. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, 1 shall go on to. the broad question which is 
implicit in the Resolution that has been moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jnvakar. I wish the House to understand quite clearly that Govern¬ 
ment have no quarrel with the principles underlying his-Resolution: that 
our sympathy is not lip sympathy." I wish-tliem to realise that there are 
certain limitations on what the Government of India can do. 1 shill turn 
first to my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. -I am surprised that a jurist of 
his eminence should have said that the powers of direction, superin¬ 
tendence and control of the Government- of India were so wide that they 
could by a stroke of the pen give away* a crore or two erores or three erores 
and that tliev could issue instructions to Local Governments as to what 
Ihey should do. Nothing of the kind. I will read Devolution Rule 49 of 
Gw Rules flamed under the Government of India Act." -It relates to trans¬ 
ferred subjects and as the House knows ^Education is a transferred 
subject : * 


“The 

of n Go 
•Tirll 


h- powers of superintendence. dhection and control over the Local Government 
Ui-11 f n ' ov, nce_ ve-.-ted in the Governor General in Council under the Act 

urn,eu , } r ^ vMer 1 ,c ' r} -suhjrr! s hr, exercised only for the following purposes : 

L.t J;.;, ‘twon r C ":]"Ll h : -ofCennal subjects, to decide questions arisinc 

dutl^lTV ^rcAl ehar-^cT” ' oxorose and performance of certain 
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IE really fail to see how even the legal ingenuity of my friend can discern 
power in this rule which would enable the Government of India to tell Local 
Governments as to what,they are to do. Sir, the position is that we are 
in full sympathy with the principles underlying the Honourable Mover’s 
Resolution. _ ‘ ' 

What we do find it difficult to carry Put is that we should issue 
instructions to Local Governments. What we can do is to forward to 
Local Governments ( Sir Haii Singh Gout : “With am recommenda¬ 
tions?’’) proceedings! of this debate. My Honourable lriend 
.asks me whether we' should send it with recommendations. I 

am quite prepared to consider what recommendations—not of a 

mandatory but of a purely advisory character—we can make alter a perusal 
of the various points of view which have been raised in the course of the 
debate. But, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar does not confine 
himseif to the original proposition. He goes further and says that he 
lends his support to the amendment of my friend Mr. Lajpat Rai to the 
effect that the Government of India should contribute a sum of one crore 
of rupees for the education of'the depressed classes. {An Honourable 
Member: “As a proof of your earnestness-”) I think it was not the 
intention of the Honourable Lalaji to suggest that this sum of one crore 
of rupees should be spent on the education of a lakh and 80 thousand’ w Inch 
is the total population of the depressed classes in the areas which are 
directly administered by the Government of India and of .which possibly 
one quarter may be said to represent the school-going populati m. " I 
tliihk he lin’d in mind that this Sum of one crore ’of rupees should be spent 
on the education of the depressed classes even in the areas which are under 
the control of Local Governments. If I am uwong perhaps the Lalaji will 
correct me. (Laid Lajpat Rai : “Yes’’.) The answer to that is that the 

Government of India are by the principle and by the spirit of the existing 
constitution precluded from spending central funds. (Leila Lajpat Rai: 
“Hot at all r .) If the Honourable Lalaji savs it is not so, I bqg to differ 
because I happen to know that it is not within the power of the Governor 
General in Council to spend funds derived from central revenues on pro¬ 
vincial transferred subjects and if my Honourable friend will refer toe 
matter to that impartial arbiter of the financial provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Auditor General, he will get n confirmation of the 
statement which I have made. (.4»i Honourable Member• “Why not 
make grants to provincial Governments?’’) The Honourable the Finance 
Member is here and it is not in my mouth to reply to,that. If the remis¬ 
sion of provincial contributions jo the extent of 10 crores—and the T-Tmour 
able the Finance Member pointed out la c r year that the remission wn- 
made to help the nation-building departments—is not a liberal and gener¬ 
ous grant. I do not know what is. f 

To conclude mv remarks. T desire to thank the Honourable tor 
Rurshot air id as Thakurdas from Bombay for bis tribute which deeply 
touched me—tribute to the pro-Indian attitude and the pro Indian policy 
of the Department to which T have the honour to belong 1 do not wish 
to suffer in his estimation or in the estimation of the House bv saving any¬ 
thing on this occasion which would lend them to the conclusion that the 
Government of Tndia are not in sympathy with what is clearly a laudnlfie 
object. (Lain Lajpat Rai: “We do not want lip svmpatliy. We want 
substantial monev”.) Well, Sir. T have just been informed on very high 
authority flint we.can make remissions of contributions hut we cannot make 
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grants for provincial objects. That reinforces or at any rate supports the, 
difficulty which I was placing before the House. ' My Honourable friend 
says “I’do not believe in sympathy”- Then what would he believe in if 
he would not believe in manifestations of sympathy. (Lala Lajpaf Eai: 
“There is no question of believing. Give money”.) Sir, it is no use pro¬ 
longing this discussion longer. I have stated what I had to state. 

Mr. M. S. Aney* May I ask if the Honourable Member can raise 
points in his reply which were not raised in the first speech? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I did not know that I was precluded from raising 
in my answer points which had been raised by Honourable Members 
opposite. As I have said, our difficulty is that the constitutional position.* 
prevents us, both from issuing directions to Local Governments and from 
making contributions from central funds to provincial revenues for ex-- 
penditure on provincial transferred subjects. I am prepared to do what T 
stated when I was first speaking of my friend Mr. Jayakar’s original 
motion, namely, to communicate to Local Govei*nments the proceedings 
of this debate and, in communicating those proceedings, to try also to draw 
their attention to such recommendations of a broad character as may 
emerge from the discussion that has taken place. 

r 

Mr. President: The original Resolution was: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to_ issue 
directions to all Local Governments to provide special facilities for the education oF 
the untouchables and other depressed classes, and also for opening all public services 
to them, specially the Police.” 

Since which four amendments had been made. One of them has already 
been withdrawn, and there therefore remain three amendments. I will 
proceed to put them one by one to the House. I will read the amendment 
of Rev. Mr. Clintterjee first and put it: 

"That after the -words ‘and other depressed classes’ the following be added : 
‘particularly by reserving seats in teachers’ training classes for them 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The next amendment is by Mr. Arthur Moore: 

e 

“That the words 'specially the Police’ be omitted.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment he made. 

. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The last amendment is by Lala Lajpat Rni, which reads 
ns follows: 

"That at the end of the Resolution the following he added : 

‘And this Assembly further recommends to the Governor General in Council to- 
sanction one crore of rupees for the education of the depressed classes 
from the Central funds and to issue orders that all wells • that are not 
private, al! streets and roads that are public, and all institutions which 
arc financed or managed partly or wholly from public funds be opened to 
the depressed classes nnd that a special list be made of untouchables and 
others who are-not untouchables but are at present included fn the depressed 
classes in Government records 1 
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. The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

Sir Walter Willson: Will you not put that amendment in two parts? 

Mr. President : To enable the Honourable Member to have the pleasure 
of going into the same lobby with Lala Lajpat Bai, the Chair is not going 
to divide the amendment. 

Sir Walter Willson: The Honourable Member accepted it. 

Ml'. President : The Honourable Member may have accepted it but the 
Chair is not bound. 

* , k N 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES- 

Abdul Matin Cliaudhury, Maulvi. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Bliargava, Pandit Thaknr Das, 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Chatterjee, The Herd. J. C. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Ghazanfnr AH Khan, Raja. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Iiaji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Isvrar Saran, Muushi. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. j 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. ■' 

Jostii, Mr. N. M. 1 


Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Moon je, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagnr. 
Pursliotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Sards, Rai Sahib Marinins, 

S nha, Mr. R. P. >"p 


NOES—47. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyuiri, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawubzada Sayid. 

Avangar, Mr. V. K. Aravanuidha. 
Baipai, Mr, G. S. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. IHnhibakhth. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chalmers, Mr. T. A 
Clinttcrji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. II. G. 

Cosgravo, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtcnav. Air. R. H. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 
Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 


Irwin. Mr. C. .T. 

.Tovrahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keano, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mitrn. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. 0. 

Parsons. Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rao.'Mr, Y. Pandurang, 

Rov, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr. IT. A. 

Sassoon. Sir Victor. 

Shnmaldhari Lali. Mr. 

Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Singh,"Raja Raphunandan Prasud. 
Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Taylor, Mr, E. Gawan. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Ynmin Khan. 'Mr. Muhammad, 

Young, Mr. G. M, 


The motion was negatived. 


E 
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Mr. President: The Resolution as finally amended reads as follows: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to issue directions 
to all Local Governments to provide special facilities for the education of the untouch¬ 
ables and other depressed classes, particularly by reserving seats in teachers’ training 
classes for them and also for opening all public services to them.’’ 

✓ 

The question is that the Resolution, as so amended, be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
24th February, 1928 
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Friday, 24th February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House- 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the. Chair. , 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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Indian Representation 


on the Federal Council, of the Federated 
1 Malay States. 


289. *Mr, N. M. Joshi: With'reference to- my starred question No. 52' 
islced on the 1st February, 1928, will : Government kindly state whether 
;Iiey have received any further information as regards Indian representation 
on the Federal Council of the 'Federated Malay. States ? 


Mr. g! S. Bajpai: The Government of India have recently been in¬ 
formed by their Agent in Malaya that an Indian gentleman has been 
nominated to the Federal Council of. the'. Federated Malay States. 


, , » o' _ 

Pay, of Selection Grade .Clerks of the Post Offices. 

' .290. ' Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Are the Government aware of the fact 
that the recent revision of the pay of selection grade clerks of the Post 
Offices has advei’sely affected tho«e who had been officiating in the former 
grade of Rs. 175—225? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the initial pay of officials cannot be fixed at a 
stage lower than that they had been drawing up to the. date on which the 
revision is given effect to? If so, liow are the audit offices fixing the pa\ 
cf the officials on Rs. 145—170 (substantive) who had been ^officiating in 
the grade of Rs. 175—225 and drawing Rs. 225, 215, 210, 195, 185 on the 
1st September, 1927, at Rs. 180? 


(c) Do the Government realise the difficulties of the officials mentioned 
above on account of fixing their pay at a stage less than that of the amount 
tlrey were drawing in the old grade? If so, do the Government propose 
to issue immediate orders to the effect that the revised initial pay in the 
grade of Rs. 160 to 250 of the officials of the old grade of Rs. 145—170 
should be fixed on the pay drawn by them while officiating in the grade 
of Rs. 175—225 prior to 1st September last? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra: (o) Yes. 

(b) The initial pay in the new scale is fixed at the stage next above 
the substantive pay of the officials, concerned when brought on to that 
scale. ’ 


(c) Yes. The matter is receiving attention. 

( 727 } 
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■Recruitment op Muslims, kt certaiv Branches op the Post Office. 

lit .' f. f ' '■ 

291. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (i) Wiu the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing (the total number of officials on the 
31st January, 1928, who have passed the departmental examinations for 
the* posts of (1) Superintendent'of'Post Offices (2) Inspectors of Post 
Offices and Head Clerks of th/jf offices of the Superintendents of Post 
Offices and (3) Accountants, Circle by Circle and (a) Hindus, ( b ) Muham¬ 
madans and (e) otheis^ua£ately ? 

(ii) What action^if any, do the Government propose to take in order 
to give a greater share to Musalmans in the above posts? 

X ^ f j •* / 

fiii) Is it a fact that'' geneially graduates are selected to sit at the 
examination tor Supeiintendents of Post Offices and Inspectors of Post 
■Offices, etc ? If so would the Government be pleased to lay on the 
table Cnele by Circle a statembnt showing the total number of graduate 
clerks on the 31st January, 1928 (1) -Hindus (2) Musalmans r and (3) others 
-separateh in India. Burma and Baluchistan? * ’ 

. ,* i i < 

(iv) What action, if any, do the Government propose to take lor 
the recruitment of a larger number of Musalman graduate - and under¬ 
graduate clerks? 1 ! *’ 

i | i 1 ' 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) A ! statement showing 
the number of departmental officials who have passed the examination lor 
the appointment of Supeiintendents _of Post Offices and are considered 
fit for that appointment and a "statement 1 showing the number of depart¬ 
mental officials who have passed the examination ,for accountants since the 
date of its introduction in 1925 are being supplied to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber. Similar information in regard to the number of departmental offi¬ 
cials who have passed the examination for Inspectors-of Post Offices and 
Head Clerks of Divisional offices is not available and Government does 
not propose to collect the information as its collection will not ‘ in the 
opinion of Government serve any useful purpose 1 I may state' for the 
information of the Honourable Member that the examination for Inspeetois 
of Post Offices has now* been abolished - and has been replaced by a new 
examination, called the selection grade examination, which all officials 
must pass before the* 1 are eligible for promotion to posts on the selection 
grade in the Post Office whether as Inspectors of Post Offices or as Head 
Clerks or as Head Postmasters or selection grade clerks. Of course, 
mere passing of the examination does not give the official any claim for 
such promotion. 

(2) The examination for accountants is open to all clerks wdio may 
desire to appear for it. As already stated, the examination for Inspec¬ 
tors of Post Offices has been discontinued, but w-hen it w'as bping held 
it. was also open to all clerks who desired to appear for if Onlv -selected 
officials are permitted to appear for the examination for Swneiintendeut* 
of Posf offices and the claims of Muslim cleiks arc considered equally 
with those of clerks of 'other communities Government does not con¬ 
sider it neccssarv to take am special action in the matter. Ii is for 
Muslims to qunlifv themselves for promotion to gazetted and selection 
appointments hy passing th e prescribed examinations and otherwise 
■Oilnbhptung their fitness for the same.. 
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(S) and '(4). Graduate as well' as' non-graduate clerks are selected to 
-appear 1 at the examination for Superintendents of Post Offices and were 
allowed to appear at the examination for Inspectors of Post Offices. The 
latter parts Of jiart (iii) and part (iv) of the question do not aidse.' 

Relaxation in Favour or Muslims or the Third Vacancy Rules in 

the Postal Department. 

1 * i '' , i i « 

292. ^ v Mr. Anwar-Ul-Azim.: Is it a fact that according to the rules in 
-•force‘in the Postal Department Musalmans "are "only taken in the'third 
vacancy and that the Superintendents cannot take them because they 
are required to be provided within a yeai* and at the same time in a third 
wa’eancy ? If so 1 ,'are‘the 1 'Government prepared to issue orders to relax 
'the third' vacancy lules in respect of Musalman graduates and under¬ 
graduates? 1 

' , f r 

Tb.Q Honourable Sir Bbupendra Nath.) Mitra: ,TUe position is not ^ as 
-stated by the Honourable Member in the first i parL of his question. 
-A copy of the orders on the subject,is being sent to him,, The latter 
part of the question does not arise. > , . 


Conveniences rob Women Piturtm’s on Pilgrim : SteaMers. 

*1 { l f * ’ f \ 

293.n*Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim.: Will the Government be pleased to furnish 
‘-the, following informations:, , 

(i) When a Haji takes a return'ticket for liis journey, and cannot 
complete it, does he get his fare back? 

(u)Tn view of the fact that a great number of women perform 
pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina, every year, do the Gov- 
, - eminent propose to arrange separate < conveniences for 

. them on board the steamers, and provide women on those 
steamers,for bathing the dead women, which is now done b\ 
males when the oe asion arises? , f( _ f . - - 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: (i) The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to rule 68-1 of the rules published in the Government of India 
Notification No. 1734-Health, dated the 15th December 1926. 

, ( h ) TIrtc1cr rulcs *°i' pilgrim ships printed as Appendix E to the 

General Instructions for Pilgrims to th e Hedjaz” (a copy of which 
publication will be found in the [Library), separate screened bathing 
places and Iatrmes are provided for women. The' Government of -India 
do not think it necessary to provide a special staff for bathing the dead 
bodies of women. 1 ° 


> 

Sleeping Accommodation tor Pilgrims on Pilgrim Steamers. 

? ft4 ’ 7 ^ r - Anwar-ul-Azim : Wliat spaces are allotted to the pilgrims 
•on board the ships for sleeping and keeping their luggage? How many 
third class passengers mil he accommodated on the" pil-min steamers 

an' TLfT-T ,° n thG 2kt Mld 22nd ° f thi<5 Jeddah? uTl 

” 0,ds ,OT 

£ sm: sir vili 
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and 194 of the. Indian Merchant . Shipping Act, and to rules 19 and 22. 
published in Appendix,E to.the “General Instructions for .Pilgrims to 
the Hedjaz”. A copy of - this publication lias been placed in the 
Library. The Government of India have no information as to the num¬ 
ber of passengers who will sail by the ships referred to by the Honour¬ 
able Member. , . 

*'15* i ^ 

\ 1 . <■ f 

Cooking Arrangements, etc., toe Pilgrims oh Pilgrim Steamers. 

295. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Who runs the kitchen on, these pilgrim 
steamers, what arrangements are there for sweet water on board? How is 
the consumption of sweet water regulated during the voyage? What 
arrangements are made for the cooking of .the,pilgrim’s food? Is it a 
fact that huge blocks of wood., are given, without any instrument to 
cut them into pieces? Are there sufficient number of hathi’ooms j and 
conveniences for men ? What deck is provided for the pilgrims to walk 
about on these steamers'? «■ - Are' lee and mineral waters available on 
these pilgrim ships? ‘How are the dead’pilgrims disposed of during the- 
voyage ? Are they' given coffins and clothes and religious rites before- 
they are interned? 1 i 

Mr. G. S. Bajpaii As regards-the first six, parts of his question, the 
attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the .rules printed m 
Appendix E to the “ General ' Instructions for Pilgrims ter the Hedjaz” 
As regards the last three parts of the question, the Government 'of India 
hav e no precise information but have made enquiries. 


Platform Tickets at the Ports of Embarkation for the Friends 

of Pilgrims, etc. 

296. Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim: Are platform tickets available at the ports- 
of embarkation for the friends of the pilgrims? Has Government granted 
monopolies to any company to carry the Haj pilgrims? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government have no information regarding plat- 
negative^ e ^ S * Tep * y to seconc ^ P arfc of the question is in the 

r i t 

Recovery or Overtime Allowance drawn by Officials of the 
Rangoon General, Post Office 'for the Sorting of Inward- 
English Packets. 

" Mr - Afwar-nl-Azim: («) Will the Government be pleased to state 
GentrS fe S" 5 ?/ ’P™*? 32 ? ackets Burma in the Rangoon 

bv thZ JSfA °n?ff d H nng th ® P enoc ! £' om 1926 to January, 1927 

by the officials of the Rangoon General Post Office was optional? 

(b) If so, will tho Government be pleased to state the circumstances 

fmm r the h ffiH^ fE f E i S ' 7 ?° thereabouis was ordered to be recovered 

° nom ° tor 

e t0 „. oi , e tbe re0OTerj ° S'XZtrlr^L amo, JS? U n7 
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Mr . H. A. Sams: (a) The work was done by -volunteers who were 
-eiven special payment for the extra work. 1 

(b) The amount that has been ordered to be recovered is not the 
v.liole of the overtime allowance paid. The volunteers were paid*at a 
rate higher than they were really entitled to get and the excess pay¬ 
ment made lias been ordered to be recovered in easy instalments 

(c) The overdraival was due, to a small typing mistake in the copy 
iof the orders issued 'to the Postmaster General, Burma. The answer to 
.the remaining parts ox the question is in the negative 

» n f { 

X* i 

Housing Scheme for Postal Officials in Rangoon. 

298. ^Mi. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government 'be pleased to state 

what action has been taken on the memorandum of grievances submitted 
to the Honourable Sir B. N. Mitraj Member-in-charge of the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of India, by the Burma .Pro¬ 
vincial Postal and Railway Mail Service Association, Rangoon, during 
April last relating to the abnormal rise of house rent in the city of 
Rangoon on account of the expiry of the Rangoon Rent Act of 1920? Do 
the Government contemplate launching on a housing scheme for the 
postal officials in Rangoon or propose to grant house rent allowance to 
them? . 

. I • i I 7 > r. 1 - .;, < ’ 1 , .! 1 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No action has been 
taken on the memorandum. Government., do not propo-e to launch on 
a housing scheme for postal officials in Rangoon or to grant them home- 
rent allowance. The ; ,new rates, of. -jiay,, introduced from March 1926 
allowed for the cost of living’ in' Rangoon whicii' includes house-rent paid. 

a 1 T Kt , il/jl- 1 ‘ r* '/r/ - 4 J 

'> Inspectors of. Post .Offices, and Divisional Head Clerks in the 

Burma Circle., , ” . 

299. ’Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: ■ Will 'the Goiernbieni b£ •'pleased to.'state 
the fetal number of appointments of Inspectors of Post Offices and Divi¬ 
sional Head Glerks in the Burma .Circle and how mam of them are tilled 
by Burmans, Hindus. Mussulmans and Christians? 

^ t / 

Mr. H. A. Sams: There are 26 Inspectors of Post Offices and Divi¬ 
sional Head Clerks in the Burma Circle of whom 13 are Burmans. 12 
Hindus and 1 Mussalman. 

4 i l <r > ‘ < . . ' \ I* - - * 

Inadequate Representation of* Muslims in the Postal Service in 

MBt T RMA. 

i 1 r 

300. Mr. .Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the tol/il number of clerical appointments in the Rangoon' General Post 

-Office? How many of them are filled by Burmans. Hindus. Mussnl- 
mans and Christians? In view of the poor representation of Mussul¬ 
mans in the postal service in Burma, do the Government propose to 
take steps to ensure a greater representation of the Muslim community 
in the postal service? • , 

• The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The total number of 
clerical appointments in the Rangoon General Pom. Office is 431. Of 
these, 100 are filled h\ Burmans. 215 In Hindus, 78 by Mussulmans and 
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38 by Christians: < • 1 • As regards the, last-part. of' the question the ^Honour¬ 
able Member is referred to the, copy-of orders , supplied to him in reply 
to, his question No. 292. . ' • 

'bpi*-bob.* ' 

• (Mr. N. C. Kelkar was absent when-.’question No. ,301..standing in,his 
name was called.) > >• ■> ■ .. , h. . 

Lala Lajpat Rai : May 'I, Sir, ask' that -question on behalf ) of Mr.. 
Kfelkar? ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ '■ - • 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member got the authority of Mr.. 
Kellcar to .do so? : , ■_<; : , i , • .. . ... • ,rf' 

■ Lala Lajpat Rai: No, Sir.-. ; , - 

, .Mr. President: The questions standing f 'in the' name of Mr. Kelkar 
(questions Nos. 301 to 303).‘are so important that'the.Honourable'Member 
should have been here to, put them. Indirect that .’.they shall not be treat¬ 
ed as unstarred ’ questions and entered iri the proceedings:., 


THE KAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS. 




•iff. 


’ Second ‘Stage. 

* • • t • - . i,!' i • 

Expenditure from Revenue. 

■ .t •+" < ,). r i , 4 ; jj |;; / 1 ! ; 

Demand No. 1 .—-Railway Board. 

Mr. President: The-House’will ndw'-proceed 'to cbnsider thh Dfetn'ands ; 
for Grants on the Kailway Budget'. -' V;! - "■ 

■ The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and. Bail- 

ways) Sir, I bug to moveh’ 1 ; • : i< ■ •• yc, n... ■. h.i • . - . 

n “That' a suin' not exceeding Rs. 1 ’ll,70;000 ; be‘granted'to the Governor'- General in 
Council to defray the charges 1 which -will 1 ,come Inr course of payment during, .the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Railway Board’.” 

'"<> . ■ '■> :■/,* .y. ; i■’! : t ; 

-V !.••>•! !M o Entire Baihvay.,Policy. ;. ... ., , - , ,i ; ; . , ; 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

• . v> A * • - * .*» .» ** . v _ . 

"That the Demand under thV head ‘Rail'hi- Board’ he'reduced ’to"Re.' - 1.” 

. 1 'X' 

... Mr. B. Das .(Orissa Division:. Non-Muhammadan): I rise on a point of ! 
order ,; Sir. . Last,.year, when, ; my .Honourable friend Mr.' Jayalrar moved 
a similar cut, .you gave it‘ as your ruling that an amount of Rs. 100 should 
he lcft.-to the-Government, so .tb-* other Honourable Members may move 
further.reductions in it., .. * ‘ '' ' ‘‘ 

Mr.- President: The Chair gAve-no such ruling.- The Chair merely mado 
a suggestion to the Honourable Members to that effect.-• 


of 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta;.,Sir, the Railway., ( Board is a pocket edition 
the Simon Commission, and it deserves no better treatment "than what 
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the Commission has got at the hands of this House. The Simon Com¬ 
mission was appointed by an authority over which this House has no 
control. 'So is this Kailway Board. The Simon Commission is responsible 
not to this House but to an extraneous authority. So is this Railway 
Board The Simon Commission will carry on its work or the absence of 
norlc irrespective of what this House does So does the Kailway Board 
carry on all its activities irrespective of the opinion and the vote of this 
House. Whenever it has come into conflict with this House on a ques¬ 
tion of vital importance, it has rushed tr the Governor Genera] for restor¬ 
ing the cuts which this House has made And, Sir, for this reason it is 
absolutely necessary for this House to assert its self-respect and give the 
Kailway Board no better treatment than the Simon Commission has 
got. . ' 

But irresponsibility' and arbitrariness are not the only sins of omission 
ot commission of the Kailway Board. The disease goes deeper. Indian 
Kailways are for India, the money invested is Indian, and yet this Rail¬ 
way Board is constituted entirely out of non-Indians. During 1 the last 
seventy years, since the Kailways were first built, the Government of 
India have tried to exercise their control bn the various railway adminis¬ 
trations by about fifteen different methods; the foim of control has changed 
from time to time, but on no occasion has an Indian been associated with 
the machinery of control. Promises have been given, opportunities 
have arisen, but these promises have not been fulfilled. Hopes 
have been raised, but they have nor been satisfied and to 
the people ^ India the Kail Way Board is an institution ; for 
broken pledgeS^CAd blasted hopes. The House knows how Sir Basil 
Blackett promised that when there was a vacancy on the Board the claims 
of an Indian would weigh very heavily in the scales. That vacancy did 
occur but the promise was not carried’ out. It has occurred again when 
Sir Clement Hindley has gone on leave; it was open to the Government to 
have an Indian on the'Railway 7 Board if only temporarily. Sir, on prin¬ 
ciple, I maintain,' with great respect to the gentlemen who constitute tho 
Board, that none of them has any place on the Board which is meant for 
India and Indians. The appointment' of Europeans should be a rare 
exception ( Cries of “ No, no ” from the European Members), once 
in a century if necessary 7 , while the appointment of Indians on the Railway 
Board should be the ordinary normal policy. That is as clear as daylight, 
except to people who either through peiwersity, ignorance or selfishness will 
not look at things in the proper way. , Qwte naturally and properly the 
Railway Board should consist of Indians primarily and ordinarily, and only 
on rare occasions of foreigners. (Ciirt of ‘‘No, no” from the European 
Benches.) But in the Railway Board everything is unnatural and the sons 
of the soil are deliberately kept out of the charmed circle. 

When I was coming to Delhi S')onsfituent of mine sent me a question, 
hut there was one mandate of thef Madras Congress against putting ques¬ 
tions and being a loyal Congress man I did not put it. For the information 
of the House however I will, now say what that question was: 

"(n) Wilt Government bo pleaded to snv whether thev have any information—ns 
Ivnnm received that of tho birth of Krishna—that the Indian, who in going on tho 
Railway Board baa <;o far boon horn 7 * i 

(ft) If tho reply to the above is in the negative, will Government be nlrwtl to 
say what measures they propose to take in order to bring about this event 7 ” 

That shows the extent of Mie disappointment and despair m the minds 
of my constituents who feel that so far as it lies in the hands of tho-e 
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who now control the destinies of our Railways, they will not appoint an 
Indian to the Railway Board. A Civil Servant may do almost any 
work he is capable of doing anything on earth, and also in Heaven. [An 
Honourable Member: “Can he go to Heaven?’’) I hope so But in 
the opinion of the Railway Board Indians cannot be trusted. A Civil Ser¬ 
vant may mismanage our currency, but he can be promoted to the Gov¬ 
ernorship of a province. To-day lie is doing finance work, to-morrow army 
work, .mother day arclueological work, the next day some other work, and 
in fact he is competent to do everything under the sun. But for an 
Indian to be on the Railway Board—that is out of the question. And 
apparently m the opinion of those who control the destinies of Indian 
Railways the Indian who will go to the Railway Board is not yet bom! 
Sir, a self-respecting Hous6 will meet such supercilious attitude by pass¬ 
ing this amendment that the Railway Board should be dismissed and dis¬ 
solved, and that is the meaning of the amendment which I move on behalf 
of my Party. 

The second question is that of the Indianisation of the superior ser¬ 
vices of the railways. My Honourable friend, Sir Pursliotamdas Thakur- 
-das, in his remarks yesterday. on the general discussion of the Railway 
Budget, referred to the Press Communique which some of us on the Rail¬ 
way Finance Committee had >ssued in November last, in connection with 
the slow process of Indianisation in the superior railway services; we had 
invited those who had failed tn, getting admission to the various railway 
services to send us their names and ^qualifications, and the posts for which 
-they had applied; we have got shoals of communications and here, with 
■your permission Sir, I place the list^.qf those who have written to us on 
the table, with a view that The House,.may .find out how many competent 
Indians, f fully qualified in every way to fill the posts for which they, applied, 
haye been tinned down while all .the,time the> excuse, given is that there 
aie not competent Indians available, and ,that the employment of Euro¬ 
peans became inevitable. Sir .(jeorge Rainy .in ,his , speech .the other dn y 
toed to make out that though there yyas remissness > in the past, so far as 
the v ear ,1927-28 wqs, concerned tilings were moving normally-, that 70 
per cent, of permanent, vacancies were being given to Indians and, that in 
the tejnporarv fist the percentage was .ey r en bettep.,, I am afraid Sip George 
Rainy ha^ been misled and the { House has been misled by that statement 
in .his , speech , f Pie , ^aid, there .were 42 Indians-appointed m .permanent 
posts, as against r 18 Europeans, therefore the. percentage; was 70 As a 
matter of fact thirteen out of the forty-two Indian youths are not perma¬ 
nent. They -have still to undergo a course of probation ship through 
which thev mav copie out successful or may not; therefore it is not quite 
correct to say 7 that 42 Indians were appointed to permanent posts. It all 
depends on how 7 mam of them will eventually- go to permanent fobs, and 
therefore to-dav these 13 cannot he counted as permanent appointments; 
and the percentage is thus ically reduced to 60 per cent and not 70 per 
cent as claimed. But apart from that I want to put two questions to 
Sir Georse Rainv: wliv is it lhat in the matter of claims they have sud- 
denlv called in the services of a Claims Officer from England on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwav? The claims amount has recently been going 
dow r n very considerably—from 1 20 lakhs it has now 7 come dowm to a few 
lakhs and that show's that there is greater watchfulness and efficiency 

* Printed as Appendix A to these Proceedings. 
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In the various departments of the Railways. If that is so, I cannot under¬ 
stand wh\ the Great Indian Peninsula Itailwax has appointed a European 
gentleman as the Claims Officer, against, as I understand, the advice of 
the Railway Board. Why was the Great Indian Peninsula Rail wav allowed 
to do so? We find that this veiv fortunate individual has passed what is 
equivalent to the matriculation examination here, and that he has worked 
in one or two railways for some time That is about all the merit that 
this gentleman has for superseding a number of competent Indians who 
have served very creditably and well for year’s in the Claims Department, 
and they could have very well been appointed; and I ask Sir George Rainy, 
why this Claims Officev was indented from England, in supersession of 
the rights of many competent Indians who could have been appointed? I 
ask him also whether this Publicity Officer’s post which has been created 
during the current year has been given to an Indian or to a European; the 
wages seem to show that it cannot have gone to an Indian, it is Rs. 2,500 
a month, and therefore I am right in assuming, that even this post, has not 
been given to an Indian. ,What publicity is there that an Indian cannot 
do? May, I know what-this present officer is doing that an Indian officer 
could not have done ? Sir, you find that the policy, however disguised, is 
still one of giving preference to foreign talent and foreign material over 
indigenous talent; and for these reasons I do maintian that there is every 
justification for the House to reject, the Demand except to the extent of 
granting it a solatium of one rupee. , , , 

, Sir, the railway policy in 1921 was investigated by a Committee, oi this 
House. ,;That Committee recommended,that Rs. 150 croves should be spent 
during five years for the purposes of rehabilitating Railways; and in March 
3922 the House .recommended that out of these 350 crores as nYuc.h as 
possible should be spent in jtudip for i he establishment of railway industries. 
These, 150 crores hnve.heen voted; they,,have been , spent probably, * but 
the t.wo most important ; railway industries have still to come; and such 
of them as coukl have-been established have, been rqined by the vacillating 
policy -of, the Government. We yere told that out, of 150 crores, 4 8j crores 
would be required, for purchasing, wagons. , Have the Indian wagon com¬ 
panies been given orders to the extent of 18i-crores? Is there a flourishing 
wagon industry in the country? We were told that coaches to the'extent 
of 18 ci’ores would be,required. Have .those coaches-been manufactured in 
this country? Engines were to cost 80 crores and so on; and I venture to 
say that the amount - of 150 crores was obtained on faEe pretences if it 
was not to he spent in the manner recommended by this House. 'J he two 
most vital industries connected with the Railways are wagons, coaches and 
locomotives. But such of them as existed have been crushed’ and those 
nol existing have not been allowqd to come into existence; and Heaven' 
only knows when any railway industry will come inlo existence. 

Sir, there is another matter. Since the separation of railway finance 
wo have discovered what we did not know before. I just want to remind 
my friend, Mr. Neogy, with whose remarks I agree entirely, that 
the powers which we now do not enjoy, we have never enjoyed; the only 
new element is that we now find out that they are powers which flu’s 
House should enjoy and that without those powers our control is and will 
he illusory. Sir, we find that, never mind whether a scheme of railway 
construction or survey or preliminary investigation has or has not or -me 
before this House, any unspent amount of a particular grant is being spent 
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on such unsanctioned schemes by re-appropriation; and this re-appropria¬ 
tion proceeds to the length of spending money on schemes about which the 
House knows nothing, which never appeared on the, budget paper and this 
land ot re-appropriation becomes criminal misappropriation because it 
evades the constitutional control of this House; and in no self-governing 
country can constitutional control be evaded with impunity. And, Sir, 
not. merely the 'Railway Board can do this, but also the Railway Agent; 
and sometimes he does it without ^consulting the Railway Board. In the 
forthcoming review of railway finances, the'House must take a determined 
stand against the unconstitutional power of the Railway Board. 

Then, Sir, the profits of the Railways, such as they .are, are due to ex¬ 
change and sweated labour. It is a disgrace that n railway workman should, 
get Its. 9 a month; Sir Charles Innes in answering that point last year said 
that Rs. 9 was more than a man would get as agricultural wages, and 
the Rev. Dr. Macphail I think he was, supported the statement. Sir, I 
have in my possession a copy of an official report on agricultural wages in 
the Bombay Presidency and T want to tell the House and the Railway 
Board that, so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, the statement 
of Sir Charles Innes was wholly inaccurate, it is simply not true that 
agricultural wages in the Bombay Presidency at any rate are below Rs. 9" 
a month. This official document will make it clear that the minimum 
wage is 9 annas a day, which is certainly quite 80 per cent more than Rs. 9 
a month which works out to. five annas a day—an amount which a fashion¬ 
able lady would spend on washing,her lap-dog. Is this the wage you want 
to pay to human beings in the twentieth century and then say that'it is- 
more than the agriculturist gets? If it is so, it is all the greater disgrace- 
to Government (An Honourable Member : 1 Government?)—yes—that in- 
this country things should have come to such a ’pass that agricultural labour 
should get less than Rs. 9 a’month. 1 (An. Honourable Member: “They do- 
not want more A) Even the peons in thfe Railway Board get Rs. 14 a month. 
The contrast between Rs '6,000 a month and Rs. 14 a month is so glaring" 
that people sitting at the head ’of a table with sepoys standing behind them— 
Rs. 6,000, against Rs. 14—is 'a contrast which anybody could have noticed'- 
but the Railway Board. . T think the one most important thing which 
ought to'come under revision is the wages of these peons and worlonen, 
and thev should be raised to u human and decent'figure. 1 ' 

1 c' * f • ' > i - i.r > 1 t ' 

u I find in one. of the railway books a statement, abput latrines in third 
and intermediate, 1 class compartments, not that they are cleansed regularly,, 
but that thev are being cleansed at reasonable intervals. This statement is- 
really a euphemism for stating that they are not, being cleansed regularly- 
(Arc Honourable Member: ,(“Which Railway?,”) It is the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway I think. - That sanitary .conditions are mot being, [looked after 
properly in the Railways, and that tbc Railway Board should boast of 
running the Railways at a profit; is sufficient,to, condemn the Board before 
the civilised .world,, f , , , ( ( i, ,■ , <• , 

f * jf* r ' % ^ ^ 1 

pSir, there is one-further point with which T’want to'deal [The Railway 
Board utilise the services of contractors'f6r structural works or for re¬ 
construction of lines when they themselves cannot do these things deparfc- 
xnentaliy. Sir, in this matter the policy of the House’is that “contracts 
S° to the lowest tender, but everybody will be prepared to agree 
that that rule should not he carried out blindly/ For instance if you want. 

1 } % * > 
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to build the Khyber Baihvay on contract the best method is not to give'the 
contract to Afridis .or Waziristan people, but to people who show that they 
have got plant and machinery and equipment, who have got trained and 
skilled technical labour at their command, who have got financial re¬ 
sources and who can carry out the contract satisfactorily.- The Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway must have recently suffered loss to the extent 
of lakhs of rupees and delay as well on account of holding up some im¬ 
portant schemes because in giving the contract to the lowest tenderer, eare 
was not taken to see .that the contractors had experience and resources in 
railway construction. On the other hand, the contracts for loading and un¬ 
loading of wagons in which only a small amount of labour is necessary and 
no technical equipment is essential, are passing as heirlooms in the family 
of some people, In the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailwav these 
contracts for which no particular technical skill is necessary ai*e passing 
from father to son and it is because the lowest tender principle is net 
followed in regard to giving out loading and unloading of wagons contracts 
that loss to the extent of some lakhs of rupees is suffered. Also the ice 
and aerated water contracts do not require any technical skill, but they 
are also not given out on the lowest tender principle. 

’ Sir, the last point I want to make is what I said in the general discus¬ 
sion that your ^Railways are really not paying, that your so-called profit 
is illusory, that your reduction of expenditure is an eye-wash, that all your 
so-called surpluses are a premium on inefficiency, wastefulness and extra¬ 
vagance. 1 All these profits are due almost exclusively to the profits on ex¬ 
change'you are making. Sir George Bninv said only 62 crores of expendi¬ 
ture. for> four years in succession, in spite of the increase in traffic and 
mileage- It all means "that* you have been benefiting at the post rf the 
massiof the people of.this country. • For instance, regarding the repairs to 
locomotives Su ,7 GeorgeBainv gave many particulars and said that they have 
reduced the cost from Bs. 14,000 to Bs.-<11,000 and so on,—it cannot be 
true.'> Their present 1 accounting system is so chaotic that they are not in> 
a position to tell the world what they spend on the repairs of each loco¬ 
motive. On page 11 of the Dickinson's Beport, you will find a quotation 
from the Kayen Committee. paragraph 156. : I gather from that paragraph 
that the way in which repairs are carried out cannot indicate as to bow 
ranch a .particular locomotive costs for repairs. T will quote the exact 
words ' ' 

li •> . : 'i : . 1 

“ . . . we consider'it necessary to express our disapproval of the practice 

that lias in recent years been adopted of charging all repairs to engines to one Standing 
-Work Order. _ This has practically resulted in_ the. costing system running to seed and 
in the Standing Work Orders for repairs being used as a dumping ground for out¬ 
standing balances •<• j . 7 

• - 'i< ■ >c ' . >• < 

and so on. On account of .the system at present followed you cannot tell 
at any given moment /what is the cosir of repairing a particular locomotive 
because there is only one Standing Work Order under which everything 
is done—it is a dumping ground—and therefore it was very courageous on 
the part of Sir George Bninv to say—unless the. system has been changed 
since 1927—that he has reduced the cost of repairs of engines from 
Bs. 14.000 to Bs. 11.000. Nothing of the kind enn happen: For all this. 
Sir, I say that it is merely the exchange profits and not their economy 
which has led to the reduction of expenditure. For these reasons, I suggest 
that.the House, should, for its own self-respect, in the interests of eeonomv 
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and in the interests of efficiency, tell the Railway Board that they do not 
deserve to remain where they are. 

Sir, I move. * 

1 i 

Hr. President: Motion moved: 


“That the Demand under head ‘Hallway Board’ be reduced to He. 1 ’’ 

Mr.^ R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot. Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I support the amendment moved by 
my triend Mr Jamnadas Mehta In support of the amendment, 1 he gave 
a detailed exposition ot the various aspects of railway administration policy 
pursued b\ the Raihvn\ Board I do not propose to cover as vast a field as 
he has attempted, but I would like to confine myself to one or t« o aspects 
of railway policy. 


I propose, Sir, in supporting my Honourable friend's motion to say just 
a few words on the steps taken by the Railway Administration to give effect 
to the policy recommended by this House in 1922 and accepted by the 
Government ot India, namely, the policy of encouraging the establishment 
of the necessary industries for the manufacture of railway material.' Last 
year during'the discussion on the Railway Budget, we had a very interesting 
discussion’ oft the policy pursued by the Railway Board with regard to the 
wagon'industry in this country On that occasion my chief/ {Pdndit -Motilal 
Nehru, gave a very vivid exposition of the policy of* the. Railway Board in 
this matter, a policy which has resulted in killing practically the wagon 
industry iff this country. The Honourable the Chief Commissioner for 
Railways in a speech, characterised more bv resentment than-by reasoning* 
attempted an elaborate justification of the policy ‘of,the ‘ Railway Board. 
And to-day. Sir. I propose to'bring to th’e notice off Government iand r of 
this House the fact that the Government of India, instead ofotrying to 
do something to set the wagon industry r x v , 

r Sir Walter .Wiillson (Associated Chambers of,, . Commerce: Nominated 
Lon-Official): On a point of older. Sir. .There is an .amendment on the, 
paper dealing with the wagon industry in which.very many of,us are very’ 
much interested and hope to have a full debate on the subject. "May I ask 
the Honourable Member if he could keep over that subject and not bring 
it on the Railway Board policy? If it is sandwiched amongst so mnir sub¬ 
jects it will perhaps be lost sight of to some extent ' 

. ' H 

‘ Shanmukham Chetty: I am sure, Sir, my Honourable friend 
mr altei Willson would have an opportunity of raising this discussion on 

e wagon industry on the present vote itself. If he considers it so import¬ 
ant why should he not press it on the present amendment? 

Sir Walter Willson: Because there is a special amendment to deal with' 

it. 

1 

,Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: That does not matter. Make this as 
your special amendment for that purpose. 

thr S H'.,mvn° P A S I e ’ — l S£ V?’ tobrin g to the not ’ ice of this House the fact that 
of are persisting in a policy the ultimate result 

e io C01n pletely wipe away the wagon industry. Honourable 
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Members will remember that as a result of a communique issued by the 
Government of India in the \ ear 1918 guaranteeing the purchase in India 
of about 3,000 wagons annualh for a period of 10 \ears, two new com¬ 
panies specially designed for wagon building, with a capital of about a 
crore of rupees, came into existence, and two other existing companies at 
considerable expense altered their plant to suit it for the building of 
wagons. In 1924, ’.is the result of the report of the Tariff Board, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India undertook the policy of giving a subsidy to the wagon 
industry, and in 192(1,’ when the wagon manufacturers in India were in a 
position to compete favourably with the foreign manufacturers and were in 
a position to stand on their own legs without bounty or any further support,- 
the "Railway Board made the startling announcement that for two or three 
years more to come they would not require any more wagons. As I said, 
■this aspect of the question and the circumstances that led to this announce¬ 
ment by the Railway Board were'discussed at very great length last year. 
I do not therefore propose to traverse the ground once again. As a result 
of the sad plight in which the wagon companies were placed I understand 
negotiations were carried on between the Railway Administration and some 
of these wagon companies which resulted in (he purchase by the Railway- 
Administration of the* Peninsular Locomotive Company for about Rs. 2(1 
lakhs. In so far as the Railway Administration had come forward to com¬ 
pensate this company for the disappointment we have absolutely no com¬ 
plaint to make. But then, Sir, the intention that the Government have 
at present ‘of 'utilising the plant of the Peninsular Locomotive Compnnv for 
the building of carriage underframes will, I submit, completely wipe away 
the wagon industry in this country. The policy which the Railway Admi¬ 
nistration now pi-opose to pursue to build carriage underframes in the Penin¬ 
sular Locomotive'Company will not merely finally kill the wagon industry 
but it will be a violation of the declared policy of the Government. I said 
that the building of carriage underframes by the Railway Administralion 
itself will finally kill the wagon industry, and I will give my reasons for 
making this contention. Besides the Peninsular Locomotive Company there 
are three other companies, one of which specially came into existence 
as wagon building concern and two others made considerable alterations to 
their plant to suit them for the building of wagons specifically on the 
strength of the Government communiqud of 1918. I suppose it will be con¬ 
ceded that though the Railway Administration may not require any more 
wagons for two or three years to come, after the lapse of two or three years 
they would certainly need wagons and the problem therefore now is h(Ve¬ 
to keep alive these companies so that, when the demand for wagons again 
comes, these companies might be in a position to manufacture wagons' X 
am not a technical expert in these matters, but I am told that the only 
other manufacture which n wagon manufacturing concern can engage in 
the absence of wagon building is the construction of carriage underframes. 
If the Rnilwnv Administration is to undertake the manufacture of its own 
carriage underframes, I ask, what work has these three companies to under¬ 
take? If these fhro n companies are given a chance of manufacturing 
carriage underframes, it will give them just sufficient work to keen them 
going for two or three years, after which period they expect that the Rail war 
Administration will place orders for wagons once again. If these companies 
are now deprived of the opportunity of manufacturing carriage underframes, 
then the only course open to these companies will be to shut their works 
down and when the time comes for the Railway Administration to purchase 
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more wagons, they will not find in India any undertaking prepared to con¬ 
struct wagons. 

i 

Apuit from this serious situation tlic intention of the Railway Board to 
build carriage underfiames in the Peninsular Locomotive workshops would 
he, as I said, a violation of the deelaied policy of Government itself. The 
polic\ of Government in this matter is contained in a letter from the Rail¬ 
way Board, dated the 11th August, 1923, to the Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation In this letter the Railway Board says: 


“I am directed to inform , your Association that it is the policy of Government 
to restrict railway workshops to their primary function of dealing with the repairs 
and maintenance op the stock and equipment of the railway as far as this can be 
done with obseivance of economy in the woiking of the shops To some extent it 
is desirable to undeitake woik that is not pmely lepnir oi maintenance work in order 
to make the best use of machines and staff that could not otherwise be given 
continuous full time employment. But it is the policy of Government to keep the 
.amount of such woik to a minimum and paiticulailv wlieie it can he done bv private 
films " ' " r 


i t 

Now, I submit, Sir, that the proposal of the Railway Board to undertake 
the manufacture of,carriage underfiames will be a direct violation of this 
declared policy In, addressing a meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce on the 20th December, 1927, my’ Honourable friend the Com¬ 
merce Member said that the acquisition of the Peninsular Locomotive Com- 
panyy s works was not the result of an\ T change of policy nor was it connected 
with am change of poliev. It. is,true that the acquisition of the Penin¬ 
sular Locomotive Company bv the Railway .Board is not the result of any 
•change of polisv. The acquisition was necessitated bv the fact that the 
Government had to comedo the help of this Company which had specifi¬ 
cally come into existence on the communique of 1918 regarding wagons 
But I submit that the decision of the Railway Board to build carriage 
wndey,frames in these works Would be a direct violation of that policy This 
proposal to build carriage underframes has caused serious apprehension in 
the minds of Jiose engaged m these industries s 0 much that the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers m December 1927 was forced to adopt the 
following resolution • , , 1 


Inrl tA sso S mt * on >‘ havmg legard to the evpiessed policy of the Government of 

SoMv'to *TA might very ,v„11 ask, what 

are we to do with the plant of the Peninsular Locomotive works? To 

i « aDSWer ,s t ] iat t he P^insular Locomotive Company was originally 
started as a concern for the building of Locomotives and Government must 
now make the necessary alteration's in the plant to ennhlo ih -1° ]• 

Compnm- once move to build Locomotives It is for thni Z 

Peninsular Locomotive Company’s works must bo j , purpose that Ihe 
ministration Apart from'ihe fact that s„Jh ^ t,0 / aiIway Ad ' 

danger'of wiping awav the wacon mdustrv ih wdn / P /J ave? ' t ' •.serious 
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-existence for the, manufacture of locomotives, whatever assurances Govern¬ 
ment might" give.' Are we then to go : without liaving any works for the 
manufacture of locomotives in this country? If locomotives are ever to 
be f manufactured'in 'India at all, then some step ought to be taken in this 
•direction. ( I submit thht the acquisition’of the‘Peninsular Locomotive works 
by the Railway Administratioh furnishes'a splendid opportunity for making 
-.a start in this direction. .After working 1 it for some years probably they 
* may think of'handing it over to a private concern. • 

I would just, before I conclude,, like, to say a few words on the question 
-of the-reorganisation of railway. workshops and their consequences to the 
’railway manufactures-in this countiy. ' This question becomes .important 
•especially in .view of the Raven Committee’s report. Honourable Mem¬ 
bers, will remember that among the terms. ,of reference to,this Committee 
:are the following: • : ,i ■ - , . . . , 

’’ “The .advisability of concentrating the manufacture' of' spare partd in one of 
•.more of the larger workshops and of relieving'the repair-shops of all such manufacturing 
processes.’' s;i , - •’■ t ; i -••.,;• . . , .. 

In- accordance with this term of reference the Raven Committee have re : 
commended certain, measures for centralising manufacture and for stand- 
.ardisation.^.While’,1 welcome the decision of the, Government, of India to 
-give, effect to ',tlie recommendations of the Raven Committee Report with 
a. view to manage'their workshops l.nore effectively,, and economically. I 
submit that they must always ; keep in view this fact that whatever they 
•do,in.'the- enlargement of their : activities, in the railway workshops these 
measures; should, noi have the,result,of competition with "indigenous private 
manufacturers.' If' the railway workshops are to undertake’the mahu- 
iacture of spare parts,for themselves, then they must make out a. case that 
they' can make .these spare .parts-cheaper than private agencies, and they 
must .also make out, a ..case..that private agencies have failed, to supply 
these spare parts'regularly for the Railway Administration. Unless they 
have.made out a'case on these,tivo points, they would not have .any justi¬ 
fication for manufacturing spare parts and thereby competing .with private 
manufacturers.,, . Sir, these are some of the points to which I thought it 
would.be worth while to draw the attention of this (House and of the Gov¬ 
ernment.of India so that- whatever'might be the consequences of the dis¬ 
astrous policy followed in .the past, the Railway Administration may not 
persist in the, following of such a policy ns to discourage, and. ultimately 
■cripple the indigenous industries connected with railways. ■ : - 

Mr. E. E. Sykes (Bombay: European): Sir, Mr. Sharimukhnm Chetty 
•devoted a large part of his speech to the ' question of the wagon policy 
of the Government -of India. Mv Honourable friend, Sir Walter 
Willson, has pointed out that it is a little inconvenient to have this point- 
raised at this stage of life debate, because while my Honourable friend. Mr. 
Shanmukhnm Chetty, has explained the situation with very great'lucidity 
in n innnher that I think commends itself to the greater part of the Members 
•of this House.—-it’ certainly commends itself to me and to many of my 
friends on this side—he has raised it at. a stage' in which-it is impossible 
to support him with'our votes-for hd '.has raised - it on a cut - to 
reduce the demand b[ the Railway ,Bonrd to one rupee, which we could-not 
possiblv support. - Oh ; lbc other'.hand.- if we do not- give expression to our 
views on this point at present we should probably not have an opportunity 
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to do so later. 1 therefore wish to deal very shortly with some of the 
points on this question of wagon construction... I think my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Chetty, Fas made the general position,^perfectly clear to, the 
House -and I do not'want to go over it again. , It .has a long history and 
we have heard it several times, and I think most of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber's know what we think about it. The only point which I wish to take 
up is the proposal which Mr. Chetty has made,for dealing with the existing ^ 
situation. I have seen in the newspapers of the last few days an ad¬ 
vertisement by the Bailway Board in which they call for tenders for under- 
frames, and comparing it with the figures that are shown in the Budget 
for' new construction and renewals of rolling stock it appears that this 
invitation covers the current year’s programme. 1 It is not clear from the 
advertisement whether the Government propose to place these orders in 
the country, but I suppose they would be placed in the country, if the 
prices are considered to be satisfactory. That provides for the immediate 
future. Mr. Chetty's suggestion is that the construction of all underframeB 
should be given on satisfactory terms to the firms in the country until 1 the 
demand for wagons enables them to revert to the manufacture for which 
they were designed! If the Government are going to proceed with this 
‘‘ 1 proposal for manufacture'in the Peninsular Bocomotive factory," 

< - oom xvduld only be 'a temporary paliative. If additional wagons 

will not be required for. twb J or three years, then there will be a gap of 
one or two years. Mr. Clietty’s suggestion was that the works having 
been originally designed as a locomotive' works should be utilised by the- 
State for the same purpose., I doubt ,whether they can be utilised very 
much for this purpose. The policy that Mr. Chetty suggests may be a 
suitable one but it is not one that we can assent to oh the spin* of the 
moment. The House will remember that when the'Government decided" 
not to proceed with the proposal to give locomotive contracts to the Penin¬ 
sular Locomotive Company some figures w r ere given which showed that 
it was quite impossible to give sufficient orders to keep the Company 
going. I have no information on the subject myself ’ but the point is 
worth considering before we go any further. Then Mr. Chetty is a little 
inconsistent. He addressed the House with a view to getting its assent 
to the proposition that State manufacture should' be restricted as much as 
possible. Nevertheless in the course of his remarks he also suggested that 
the State should undertake the manufacture of Locomotives. 

Mr. K,. K. Shanmukham Chetty: When I spoke I made my position 

perfectly clear. I wanted the State to undertake the manufacture of 
locomotives for two reasons. Firstly, if they begin to manufacture under¬ 
frames. that means that wagon companies will have absolutely no work for 
two or three years and thej' will have to shut down. Secondly, since 
there is no chance of a private locomotive manufacturing company coming 
into existence the State must give support in that direction by beginning to 
manufacture locomotives., t 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: I do not think I seriously misunderstood Mr. Shan¬ 
mukham Chetty’s position in this matter. I understood his proposal was 
to establish State manufacture of locomotives on the site of the present 
Peninsular Locomotive Works which although called locomotive works "are 
locomotive works. I take it that the value that vou can attach: 
them as locomotive works is very slight/ As'I have said before,, this- 
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proposal of Mr. Chetty is a little inconsistent with the whole tenor of his 
speech and I think a little inconsistent with the views of the House on 
this subject and a little inconsistent with the views of the Government ex¬ 
pressed on' pi’evious occasions. The .Government has always been rfeady 
to encourage private enterprise in India. We, agreed on that a long time 
ago. The general feeling.of the House is against State manufacture ex¬ 
cept in unavoidable circumstances. The proposal was that the State 
should take them over and later on hand them over to a private company. 
The House will remember what happened not long ago when the personnel 
of one of the railway workshops had to be reduced for perfectly good and 
urgent reasons. I am perfectly certain that once the manufacture comes 
under State control, there will be no chance whatever of transferring it to 
a private company. I admit that this is a purely negative criticism and 
that something further is required. B,ut I am sure that Mr. Chetty null 
agree that we have had very little time to think about it and to produce a 
reliable scheme, nor have we the requisite information. Tor example, 
1 am not certain that we know what the cost of the locomotive works "was. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner for Railways): We paid 
twenty lakhs for them, but I hesitate to say that that is their value. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: Thank you, Sir: naturally some think that the price 
exceeds the value—others that the value exceeds the price. However wg 
may take it that expenditure so fai< incurred is twenty lakhs. But if 
wp are going to set up a locomotive building plant, we can assume that 
all we have towards it ,is a site and some roofing and some sidings: our 
attention needs to be fixed rather on the further expenditure (o be incurred 
than on that already incurred : and in view of the disproportion between 
these amounts, it might be well to follow a recent precedent. The House 
will have learnt from the proceeding's of the Standing Finance Committee 
and from its own votes that the Railway Department withdrew from an 
unsatisfactory investment—I refer to a small branch line in Arnknn, selling 
what was saleable and writing off about thirty lakhs of capital. Similarly 
it might be well to sell the works for what they would fetch and abandon the 
Tu-opnsnl. 1 have no more to say except to repent that in many respects 
I am in agreement with Mr. Chetty, and that I appreciate the manner in 
which he has presented the ease. My regret- is that 1 am unable >o show 
my agreement by joining him in the lobby. 

Mr. B. Das: My friend Mr. Sykes who happens to be the other engineer 
in this House laid down the principle that this House has always been 
against State manufacture. 

(At this stage the President vacated the Chair which was occupied by 
Sir Darcy Lindsay.) 

He might be voicing the views of the group to which he belongs but the 
opinion of ibis side of the House is that as long as there is not proper 
development of the engineering industry by the Indian nationals so long 
must the State .take up the manufacture of these tilings and give encourage¬ 
ment to engineering industries. If we look into the case of the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company, jt was started at the instance of Government and 
certain people invested huge sums in it. 20 lakhs of rupees wore paid to 
that company by the Government for its purchase arid when that Comphnv 
did not receive orders from the Government who'are flic only purchasers of 
locomotives if luid to liquidate and sell its assets to the Government for a 
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song. Whether Government has' turned that ■ Company- into a wagon 
manufacturing company or not is not our concern; we on this side desire 
that the Government should, introduce and initiate the manufacture of loco¬ 
motives in India. Unless Government do it, it will be very difficult for 
another company to start the manufacture of locomotives. Indian com¬ 
panies will not staid it as they have no confidence in the promises of 
Government that they will ever receive any orders dor locomotives. If my 
friend Mr. Sykes is so anxious that the State should not manufacture loco¬ 
motives I do not mind his advising British manufacturers to start such a 
company in India, and if such a company is started we would then not 
mind asking Government not to manufacture locomotives. 

Sir, I will now come to -the general proposition before the House, 
namely, our condemnation of the railway policy of the Government of India. 
In 1924, when this House passed a Resolution which my Honourable friend 
Sir George Rainy characterised as a convention, this side of the House was 
not satisfied with the particular convention that the Government desired 


the House to pass, and two riders were added to the effect that the Railway 
Board should be Indianized and the stores purchase policy should be 
defined and altered — the actual words were, “ that the purchase of stores 
should be undertaken through. organizations of the Stores Purchase 
Department of the Government of India.” Those two riders were not 
opposed by the Government, and the convention as amended was unani¬ 
mously passed by this House. During the discussion my Honourable friend 
Sir Basil Blackett said in regard to Indianization that Government would 
promise the House that there would he 75 per cent, of Indianization in 
the Railways in the superior services, as recommended by the Lee Com¬ 
mission’s Report, and there wn s no use in doubting the bona fichs of the 
Government. Well, we have ample reasons to doubt the bona-fichs of the 
Government and I will come to that later. It- has already been referred to 
by my .friend Air. Jamnadas Mehta. The history of this stores purchase 
policy is a long tale, but in brief the policy of the Railway Department in 
this connection has been not to encourage the Indian Stores Department 
which then came into existence but to have a different policy to which I 
will refer later on. Further, when this convention was passed it wns 
decided that after three years the Government would come before the 
.1 ouse and re-discuss the general policy of the separation of railwav finance 
from general finance. I may say that I am in favour of the separation but 
nevertheless the Government have violated their promise. Tins is the 
fourth budget since the separation and it should not have been introduced 
m this House without a discussion of the whole policy of this separation of 
railway from general finance. I therefore say that that convention has 
een violated not only m that aspect but in the non-appointment of Indians 
as Members of the Railway Board. I maintain that as long os the present 
policy of separation continues there, 'should be a representative of the 
Finance Department on the Railway Board, and whether he be a European 
"3? the Finance Department, as my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons is, or 
•L India n ^S n i be Ii d does not matter. And the Chief Commissioner 
sbo “ Id bebbe technical adviser of the Government of India as 

t^ tmnritfot sfnl a 36 ? re T 1: J thinkhe shouM be an"European during 
Ikn tmi r i- g ’ as OW ? g t0 tbe koficy of Government and the Railway 

ing P ; c ^ 0 fof dlEnTVn prom t ed li ihG h ^ h ' est Posts in the engineer- 
g service of different Railways. But the other two Members need not he 
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Europeans at all. If they are, it is because of the benign policy of the 
Government who do not want to give effect to the unanimous will of the 
.Indian people that those two Members should be Indians. Of course at 
times cuts in Demands have been made insisting that all the Members 
of the Bail way Board should be Indians; but I think that, during the 
transition stage that is not possible. I do however claim that those two 
Members should be Indians so that the Indian view-point may be properly 
.represented on the Railway Board. Last year in discussing this very 
thing the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that he never promised that 
he would give effect to that policy, namely, that one Member should be an 
Indian—although Sir Basil Blackett had promised that on the floor of 
this House. He said that he had never assured us on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment that one Member should be an Indian, but he gave us the names of 
two Indians, klr. S. D. Gupta and Mr. Hayman, who he said gave him 
valuable assistance and occupied two important posts on the Railway Board. 

I know that our old colleague, Mr. P. R. Rau, is now acting for Mr. 
Hayman, but Mr. S. D. Gupta has since been removed from the Railway 
Board. In 1925 a cut of Rs. 77,000. known since as the Patel cut, was 
made by us in the hope of teaching the Railway Board a lesson, but the 
^Railway Board taught Indian India another lesson, it removed some of the 
Indians employed on the staff of the Railway Board on the plea that there 
was no place for them there. That is the way in which the staff of the 
Railway Board is Indianized. At present there are one or two Indians 
whom we look upon with respect, Mr. P. R. Rau and Mr. Knul. But 
generally the Government’s policy is to weed out Indians. If that is 
Tndianization then that policy ought to be condemned by this side of the 
House. 

Sir, referring to Tndianization, when this House gave its tacit sanction 
to the enjoyment of the Lee concessions by the Company-managed Rail¬ 
ways, some of us wanted to see that the bargain on the other side was kept, 
winch was to the effect that the Company-managed Railways were to be 
• Indianized to the extent of 75 per cent, in their superior services and in 
that case we did not mind them enjoying the benefits of the Lee 
loot. I remember my old friend Sir Alexander Muddimnn asked 
me to vote with Tiim for expressing that sentiment on the floor of 
this House. Now, what has happened? Here I would like to congratulate 
my Honourable friend Sir George Rainy on his possession of that sixth 
sense, which members of the Government always lack, of intuition—human 
understanding of the sentiments of Members cn this side. 1 appreciate 
that sixth sense in my friend. However, my Honourable friend Sir George 
Rainy has grappled with the problem in anticipation but he has not been 
-able to grapple with it properly. About Indinnization he says that ibis 
year's recruitment may come up to the 70 per cent, standard in State- 
managed Railways, but he has been ominously silent about the Company- 
managed Railways. Well, the Honourable Mr. Parsons from bis place in 
flie Public Accounts Committee, when we were discussing the allocation 
of funds to the Company-managed Railways, fold us that Conipnnv- 
manaeed Railways belong to fhe Sfafe and they should receive the same 
consideration as Stale-managed Railways. Well, if the State-managed 
Railways are going to have 75 per cent, recruitment, the Comyinny-marnged 
Railways are in duty bound to do the same: and from fhe Railway adminis¬ 
tration Report of 192G-27 we find (liaf the Indianizntion of the Stnte- 
•matinged Railways went up during that year from 33’2 per cent, to 34>08 

B 2 
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per cent., and I think this year it will be about 88 or 39 per cent, in the 
State-managed Railways, while on Company-managed Railways it would 
not be more than 12 to 15 per cent, and on some of the Railways like the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway it would be much less. What is the use of giving 
them the Lee concessions from 1924 when they have taken no steps to give 
effect to the 75 per cent. Indianization? Remember, Sir, we want 75 per 
cent, of the whole cadre of officers, and if 75 per cent, are recruited every 
year it will take us 20 or 30 years to reach the 75 per cent. There ought 
to be a policy initiated that in some years the whole 100 per cent, of the 
recruitment for the superior staff should be Indian,—and that is not being 
given effect to. That is our charge against the Government. 

I may draw the attention of the Honourable Member for Commerce 
to the fact that last \ ear we initiated a debate that the portfolio which 
he holds is a misnomer. He ought not to be the Member for Commerce, 
he ought, as the Aeworth Committee recommended, be the Member for 
Communications. The Department of Posts and Telegraphs should be 
placed under him, and the Member ’for Industries and Commerce should 
be another Member, be he an Indian or non-Indian it' matters little. 
But then the high commercial policy which always characterizes the policy 
of the Government of India has prevented them from taking such action 
because if they do that, an Indian will be in charge of "the Commerce 
Department and the Government of India cannot be a party ' to that,- nor 
would our friends, the representatives of British commerce, like an Indian 
Member of the Government of India to be in charge ’of commerce. The 
Honourable Member is in charge of ports, docks and harbours, but he 
should also be in charge of inland navigation; at present he is not: and 
so inland navigation, which forms a large part of the communications in 
the country, is neglected. There was a chance when Sir Charles Innes 
left the Government of India and my Honourable friend Sir Geox-ge Rainy 
took charge of his portfolio to adjust things and Government could have 
easily reshuffled the portfolios, but they do not like to give effect to 
anything in compliance with any of the recommendations from this part 
of the House, and in this matter they would have received the support of 
all of us in this part of the House. (An Ifonoxirable Member : “ Address 
the Chair.”) 

Sir, if w e look at the papers that have been presented to ns, by tbe 
time we turn from the pink books and come to the blue book we turn 
blue (Laughter) (.In Honourable Member: “ "White.”) and we find that 
there is a policy of evasion in presenting the materials which will help 
us. After all, all of us are laymen, none of us are experienced engineers 
like my Honourable friends of the Railway Board, (Mr. Gai/a Prasad 
Singh,: “ You are an engineer yourself,”) and it is high time that Honour¬ 
able Members should not lose themselves in the pink books and the blue 
books because they cannot get much information. Of course I will come 
to this point/ again on another occasion, and I would suggest to the 
Government that, as has been suggested by the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee, Government should alter their whole system of presentation of 
the Railwav Budget, and this point has also been touched upon bv the 
Dickinson Report. Sir, I consider Government should take a note of 
warning that the presentation of the Railway Budget is not satisfactory. 
Wliile I congratulate the present Member on his successful Budget, on 
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•his showing an increased passengers and goods traffic for the year and on 
his keeping down the expenditure, I think with the aid of his sixth sense 
he has also been able to judge that the railway working expenses are 
going up to an alarming extent, though I congratulate him "on his keeping 
down the operating expenses to Rs. 624 erores as it was last year. But 
we are going down headlong into the precipice: we are incurring heavy 
capital expenditure every year. Then this year the interest charges have 
-been 11 erores more, and the depreciation charges 50 lakhs move. Every 
year the depreciation charges are increasing and the interest charges on 
-every growing Capital are also increasing, but the proportionate income from 
excess passengers and goods traffic is not increasing, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy, and my Honourable friend, Mr. damnadas Mehta, 
pointed out the other day. So Government should take a note of 
warning and consider how they are going to reduce their general cost on 
operation and maintenance. Although m 3 ' Honourable friend. Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, brought forward a proposition before this House which 
seemed to some a quaiilb proposition at the time, now I think we should 
consider it a right suggestion that Government should Indianize in spirit 
the administration of the Railways. “ Indians always draw lesser salaries 
than Europeans and if 3 'ou recruit Indian staff more and more 3 ’ou will 
thereby reduce your operating costs, and you should take a note of warning 
about 3 'our heavy capital expenditure every year in spite of your showing 
in the pink books that such and sueli a project will produce 5 or 6 per 
cent, income to the State, because the anticipated income from the incre¬ 
ment of passengers aud goods traffic will not come in although vour 
interest charges and depreciation charges arc increasing 

Sir, this Government has a policy of putting down their military ex¬ 
penditure into every nook and corner; and they play the gaiine of hide-and- 
seek and they want to test our sixth sense in this House to see if we 
■can find out that the Government have introduced military expenditure 
into a civil Budget. Sir. the expenditure on strategic lines is growing, 
the capital expenditure on them is growing, and the operating expenses 
are also growing. The question is whether if Government will spend more 
and more money on strategic lines and if they want more strategic rail¬ 
way’ lines, whether it should not come fx-om the special sum of money 
that is allotted to my Honourable friend, Mr. Mncworth Young. Sir, I 
specially' draw the attention of the House to the question of the Aden 
Railway. Last year during the budget discussion we came to know that 
we have to pay' in future £250,000 to the British Government and that 
the Bi'itish Government are responsible for the xnilitaiy policy of the 
Aden territory; and we were told that only the municipality and some 
other functions would be under the control of India. Why is it, Sir, 
that the Aden Railway, which is running at a loss of 40 to 50 lakhs, will 
be a ixermnncnt burden on the Indian lax-payer? If Aden is not lo be 

controlled in its military policy by the Government of India, the cost of 

the Aden Railway should be better home by the British Government and 
the British Government ouaht to pay us the money spent so far by the 
jiennle of Tndia on {he capital outlay of that Railway, and they ought 
to hear all future losses that will occur on the Aden Railway. 

Sir. these arc some of the remarks that T have to make, and before 

closinc my speech I just want to make one observation about the mandate 
which we in this side of the House give and which the Government always 
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ignore. The Acwortli Committee pointed out that large stores to the 
value o£ 23 or 25 crores were lying at different railway stores. This House 
has often insisted that the Bailwavs should reduce their store balances. 
I compare the 1925-26 Audit and Appropriation. Account with that of file¬ 
stores Account of this year. I may tell the House that I had to take lots 
of trouble to collect these accounts from the pink books. They are placed' 
at such places and a summary is not put in, so that Members are not in 
a position to see the figures at a glance. In 1925 there were 16 crores- 
and 86 lakhs worth of stores in different railways. This year the total 
stores balance is almost the same; while the debit that was made in 
that year was more, this year it amounts to much less. I will just give 
one or two figures. I will take the ease of the North Western Kailway. 
The North Western Railway had a store balance in 1925 of Es. 3 crores and 
24 lakhs. At the end of the year 1926 it was reduced by Bs. 64 lakhs. In 
this year’s Budget the stores balance is shown as 412 lakhs, even a higher 
figure than the balance of 1925; and the total stores was something less 
than ten crores. This year the total stores was 10 crores and 28 lakhs 
and the debit from the surplus balance is only 20 lakhs. I do not know 
what steps the Government are taking to reduce the large stores balance. 
Last year during the budget debate we drew the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the Raven Committee’s Report on this stores balance and pointed! 
out how different railway workshop managers have a campaign of reducing 
stores balance; we pointed out how they take stores from one v,orkshop- 
to another and keep them in suspense account and the stores are never 
utilised on actual work. I find the Dickinson Committee's Report has 
also touched the very subject. That the Railway Companies are keeping 
such enormous stores, which lock up the tax-payers’ money to the extent 
of 16 to 20 crores, is deplorable; and inspite of the warning from this 
side of the House and the insistence on the Government cutting down 
the large amount, Government have taken no steps to do that. It is 
on this ground and on the various grounds that we have to take the 
drastic step of bringing down the whole grant to just one rupee. When 
a patient is very sick, he is always given a big dose of medicine, and 
the Department of the Honourable Member for Commerce and Railways 
happens to be flic biggest spending department. My Honourable friend 
the ^Finance Member, like the busy bee, gathers honey, but it is the 
Railway Member and the Army Secretary -who spend the lai-gest amount 
of monev Mv Honourable friend spends Rs. 62 crores in operation ex¬ 
penses and 30 to 40 crores in Capital works. And when after 5 years 
he leaves the country and goes away, he is not responsible for the large 
amount of money invested in Capital expenditure, for sinking 100 crores 
in unproductive work. His predecessors were never held responsible for 
their acts of omission and commission. We had to write off 350 crores 
of capital that we put on the Railways; that was given from the tax¬ 
payers' money, money guaranteed to different railways for running the 
railways according to their own sweet will and for which the tax-paver 
suffered so heavily. It is for these reasons that we have to adopt this 
big cut, so that from year to year my Honourable friend may be reminded 
that there is the big axe of this House, which will always come down 
on him if be does not look after railway finances fully in the intereets- 
of Indian India. 
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Mr, M. S, Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevclly: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Das quite 
forgot the realities of the situation. He has been recommending the 
House for carrying this cut. But is he not aware, as every Honourable 
friend of mine is aware, that while we are conscious that with some effort 
we can_ vote down this Demand Ho. 1 of the Railway Board, my Honour¬ 
able friend Sir George Rainy will have far less difficulty in getting it 
restored by certification? So it has become mere or less an annual show; 
but all the same we are bound to take part in this show only for this 
reason that we owe it to our constituency, as this is the only opportunity, 
to shape the policy, the railway policy, as we conceive it to be in the 
best interests of the country. Sir, I refuse to entertain the idea that for 
want of really competent Indians there is not one Indian talent on the 
Railway Board now. If Indians could be found competent to serve on 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India, to serve on the Executive 
Council here in the Government of India and cn the provincial Executive 
Councils, it is too much really to indulge in a serious statement that there 
is no competent Indian to be entertained on the Railway Board. But 
if systematically as years roll by this prospect of the entertainment of 
Indian talent is being repelled by the Government, there ought to be 
very substantial reasons for that position. Now, what is that that really 
enables the Government to repel this thing? Is it because they would 
fight shy that an Indian talent, a patriotic Indian talent, once he finds 
a seat in the Railway Beard would be alive to the secrets of the railway 
policy? Is it because the patriotic Indian serving in the Railway Board 
would at once find out the ramifications of the railway policy, which, in 
one word, in one short sentence, is really a policy, or rather the impolicy 
I should call it, of peaceful penetration with the ultimate idea of economic 
exploitation of this_ country? Or is it really because, Sir, the policy of 
railway administration, cannot be such as could be scrutinised by the 
Indian talent and adopted by him in the intex*est s of this country ? ' I do 
not know if any such reason really is at the back tf the Government’s 
mmd m refusing to entertain an Indian on the Railway Board. Sir, if 
railway administration is earned on successfully, conceived in the best 
mtciests of this country, it can make or mar industries. In fact, the 
theory of rate-making is not a science, but certainly an art which is 
understood by experts. There are certain fundamental 'principles which if 
recognised and applied in the interests of the country, might certainly 
foster the indigenous industries of this country and might he so utilised 
as occasions arise that there is a great impetus given to the industries of 
this country. There are two sides broadly to the railway policy in them 
matters It has got, first of all, the policy of levying'rates and fare* 

m A 1 V s ,fc * no ?onbt very healthy to stick more to the cost 

standard than to the other higher standard. This principle has already 
been adopted in America by an Act of 1920 and it has led to a great success 
V iT 6 - ° f /. . 0 A , mcncnn railways. If that standard is approximately 

SnercO? ih Vlr * “ in , Il1fl ! n - certainly it would tend aim to the 
success of the Indian railway administration. So far as freights are eon- 

V !inn ^ Vm S Cl t . bc . ° ther dft >’ by Sir George Rainv that He pro¬ 
posed n reduction m the freights on trains, pulses and seeds In this 
connection, t ™,]d invite tl.o mention of ti e ]fonf, to the (net ti n? 
from Jem,,try to the en,l of November M»7 yvninv mire'live lien 
exported to the value of Us. 3!),.>1.00.000 am! diirinrj file nme period Vc?d. 
have niso been exported to the extent of Its. 17,0.7.00,00(1. So. nil these 
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three commodities wliicli r have been especially chosen for the purpose of 
reduction of freights are certainly articles of export and it would certainly 
give comfort to the exporter of these very necessary commodities to India. 
Sir, it would be fair to say that so far as these freights are concerned, if 
they could only levy a higher rate for the carriage of these goods, taking 
into account the long distances, it would certainly tend to foster the 
indigenous industries. A distinction should certainly be made between 
long and short distances. A fundamental principle of railway economics 
is that the charge of conveying a commodity or a consignment varies not 
with the distance but with the square root of the distance. So, that would 
be a very good principle to start with and if that principle were to be 
applied the question of higher rates for carriage of goods for export could 
also be solved With reference to this matter I put a question on the 
15th instant I refer to question No. 69. Unfortunately, it had to be 
unstarred. I bad a good mind to pursue it with supplementary questions 
to get more light; but the great Congress Party, to which I have the 
proud privilege to belong, asked me to put it as an unstarred question. 
I was very much aggrieved that my Honourable friends in this House 
had no opportunity of supplementing the .answers given by Government 
and getting more information upon that very interesting question. I 
would quote that question. It ran as follows: 

! (a) Will the Government be pleased to state how many cases in all were dealt 
with by the Railway Rates Advisory Committee at Calcutta during the current financial 
year ? . & 

(b) How many of them related to the rates affecting trade adversely with the 

details of the trade in question? < 

(c) How many of them related to rates giving room to undue preference to places, 
persons or goods? 

(d) How many of them related tol the disparity of the rates 1 elating to the transport 
of raw and finished products to the port stations? 

{e) Has any case been examined suo wiotu by this Rates Advisory Committee?” 

Now, the oasweid to these questions are as follows: 

(«) I he Rates Advisory Committee have had 12 cases under tlieir consideration 
during the current financial year. 

(b), (c) and {«?). Of the 12 cases the complaints allege 
undue preference—in three cases, 
unreasonably <higb rates—i n six cases, 

both undue preference and unreasonableness—an two cases 
undue preference to port rate—in one case. 

(e) No.” 


These four groups of cases which have come before this Tribunal clearly 
indicate fhat there is a serious complaint so far as these rates are con¬ 
cerned. The House may also bo aware of the fact that it is not every 
ordinary trader who can have his 'grievances redressed by this Tribunal, 
however legitimate they maj be, because it is a costlv business to approach 
eni anc to get justice fr-.ni them. Therefore, if there has been a serious 
cause of complaint under these four heads, does it net clearly show that 
there is something seriously wrong with the railway policy which fixes 
ireigUt '? and that it ought to be examined? So that if all'these 
administration has not successfully coped with the 

plaint^ as w^^n n - oi io eliminate the causes of com- 

1 amt, as v c see that they do exist from the answers io these questions, 
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that is a prima facie case, therefore, to bring a serious charge against the 
Kailway Board. 

Then the next direction in which the railway administration ban exercise 
its control by enunciating a sound policy is this, namely, the question 
of what materials to purchase and where to purchase them from. That 
is also a very serious question. I will instance only one thing, because 
there are ever so many things necessai*y for the railway administration to 
purchase. I null confine myself to one single thing. Of late there is a 
general tendency to use iron and steel sleepers in the place of wood and 
timber. As. the House is aware, India may be rich in timber, but it is 
not resourceful so far as iron and steel are concerned. As the House 
hnows, in spite of the fact that we passed last year a legislative enactment 
for the protection of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, they are not able 
to give all that the railway companies want; and now the railway com¬ 
panies send out indents of considerable size from foreign countries for 
manufactures of iron and sleel. That is certainly a very serious cause 
of complaint. In order to elucidate this matter I put a series of questions 
in this House, unstamped questions Nos. 64, 65 and 67. The first relates 
to the fact whether steel sleepers are nSwly introduced aud largely used 
both in the State and Company-managed Kailways, and if they are used 
in the opening of new lines only or in the place of wooden sleepers in old 
, lines. The answer was: 

“Steel sleepers have been in rise on Indian Railways for the last 40 years.” 

I dare say not, to a very large extent. But this is more important: 

“An order of considerable size for these sleepers was placed in 1926 for use on 
both State and Company-managed Railways.” 

The next question was: 

“Will the Government be pleased to state where the wooden sleepers were got from, 
and whore the steel sleepers are got from now ? 

Was any demand made of the Tata Iron Works to mako the necessary supplies of 
steel sleepers?” 

The answer was: 

“Practically all the wooden sleepers now obtained for Indian Railways arc of 
Indian timber, though occasionally Jnrrah from Australia or Douglas Fir from North 
America ha«f been used. The Tata lion nnd Steel Company havo supplied steel 
sleepers, but the largo order for these sleepers, which I think tho Honourable Member 
lias in mind, was placed in Belgium and Germany, after the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company had been given an opportunity of quoting for it.” 

The Honourable Members of this House, who happened to bo nt the 
Congress Session will have noticed that near the Congress pavilion there 
were a number of wooden sleepers stacked, and mud thrown over them. 
On enquiry I fi uml that those wore Jnrrah sleepers, which had been 
. covered with earth to find out hiw they would fare when submerged. 
They have been experimenting after sending indent? for them to see 
how Jnrrah sleeper-; would stand the strain they would be put to. The 
Tat a Iron and Steel Company have supplied steel sleepers, but tho large 
•order for these sleepers was placed in Belgium and Germany. T asked 
whether Belgium or Geimauv, from where these sleepers had been ordered, 
were using steel sleepers cf their own. My information, Sir,—aud I rely 
on it—is that there arc no steel sleepers employed on any railway on the 
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Continent. I do not know, why, if that is the situation, Indian railway 
administrations are so fond of using steel sleepers, and to a very large 
extent, on our Indian Railways. {An Honourable Member ; “To en¬ 
courage non-Indian interests.’’) Possibly so; I perfectly understand it. 
How do these steel sleepers compare with wooden sleepers? I again rely 
upon the source of information that I have got with me that even as 
regards the price of ■wooden sleepers and steel sleepers there is this 
difference: steel sleepers in 1925—I am quoting from my authority again— 
cost Rs. 10 in India; but wooden broad gauge sleepers from the Jaipur 
forests were supplied in Calcutta at Rs. 8, and if we eliminate the 
numerous intermediaries and intermediary profit, it might be reduced still 
further to Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 per broad gauge wooden sleeper; and certainly 
it dees compare favourably with the price of the steel sleeper 'which cost 
Rs. 10 each in 1925. 

Now, what about the comicrt of passengers? I am also told by my 
cngineei’ing friends that steel sleepers give less comfort to the passengers 
than wooden sleepers. So that from the point of view of price and from 
the point of view of comfort for the passengers, the wooden sleepers are 
certainly superior to the steel sleepers. And then, as regards age, I 
am told again on reliable authority that a wooden sleeper lasts 18 years 
whereas a steel sleeper lasts only 15 years. (Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : * 
Question.’’) So, all these points about price, comfort and age are 
considerable which, if I am right, merited the attention of the Railway 
Board. If in spite of all these things, the Railway Board has been 
consistently pursuing this policy, of late, of indenting in considerable 
quantities steel sleepers from abroad, that is a policy again that requires 
to be condemned. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Darcy Lindsay): Ts the Honourable Member likely 
to be much longer before concluding his remarks? 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: No; in two or three minutes I will conclude, 
Sir. In 'this connection 1 may also invite the attention of the House to 
the fact that when I wanted a statement from the Honourable the Financial 
Commissioner for Railways a detailed statement showing the relative 
costs of sleepers, telegraph posts and wagon bodies, I was promised a 
statement; hut unfortunately I have not got it j r et and it is unfortunate 
I cannot make use of it now. 

T submit, therefore, that this policy of so arranging freights as to 
foster foreign industries with the result that indigenous industries stagnate 
and are even baffled, must be condemned; and as I submitted to the 
House already there is a way of doing things. It is perfectly possible that 
a motive to kill and a motive to enable a thing to live can both be utilised 
under the present railway system; but if the interests of the country ate 
certainly placed in the forefront, much can be done in this w'ay and that 
can be successfully done only if there is a patriotic Indian element in the 
Board; and I would also invite the attention of the House to this particular 
circumstance, that these Railways are after all public utility corporations 
and they are public-aided too. Therefore the question of profit shaving 
alone ought not to be the dominant factor in enunciating or in sustaining 
or even in pursuing a policy wdiich is detrimental to the nation as it is. 

Clori he AsSGmb1y tllen adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
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Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
in supporting the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, which practically is a vote of no * confidence in the Railway 
Board, I must apologise to my friends on this side if I feel somewhat 
inclined to congratulate the Honourable Sir George Rainy and his col¬ 
leagues on the manner in which they have concealed substance in 
language, the reality and appearance which they have painted with a 
charming gloss to conceal the real darkness of their design. (Laughter 
from the Non-Official European Benches.) My friend Mr. B. Das and 
others complain that there is.no Indianization, no factory for manufac¬ 
turing locomotives, stores are purchased in foreign countries, and they 
often talk of sacred pledges and conventions, distinctions between strate¬ 
gic and commercial lines and various other things which I am* simply, 
surprised they have not been able to synthesise. The whole thing hinges 
upon one thing, and that is the whole railway administration is strate¬ 
gic and military. The name commercial may be charming enough, but 
i'r fact there is nothing commercial in it so that the Board may safely 
invite- Indian Members into their midst. How can the}' trust Indian 
Members? And we depend upon the pledges of the Finance Member. 
What is that pledge after all? Is it for the first time that we have ex¬ 
perience of broken pledges? We must be wanting in intelligence and know¬ 
ledge of history if we induce ourselves to believe that any foreign rule 
in this world has been true to its pledge given to the conquered at the 
call of convenience or emergency. It is on a series of broken pledges and 
even worse make-believes that such a rule as we are now labouring 
under must stand, and we should not think of or speak of those pledges 
that were given on the floor of this House. Pledges given in better places 
have also been broken for no pledges are ever meant. 

As to the work of the Railway Board, the fine language in which the 
real substance has been clothed comprises three things, Indianization, 
with a prospective percentage of 75 perhaps in two or three years, relief 
to travellers and tax-payers, and new construction’with open line work. 
In all these three things, as the speech of the Commerce Member appears 
to show, we have got a tremendous advancement. This is what is perhaps 
apparent, on the very surface of it. But what do all these mean? 

First let us come to Indianization. On the face of it, and I know it 
for certain as my friends know, no Indian should under the present cir¬ 
cumstances be liked by the Railway Board, which manages ready and ensv 
communication throughout the land; and that communication must be 
secure in the hands of the ruler class in case of emergency of which our 
friends on the other side are always in fear. This mistrust and suspi¬ 
cion is common knowledge and needs no explanation. Here the bond 
fidcs are in question. 

As regards relief to the tax-payer or the travelling public, last, year 
and this year we have been told that the travelling public have been 
. given some relief. But I do not understand the telescopic and square 
root theory. They have some enigmatic significance which I do not 
comprehend. I do not understand why people travelling 50 miles, who 
pay perhaps a larger share of the revenue, are not given any rebef. 
There is no account to show what percentage of the income is due to 
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them. But I am sure they pay a larger proportion of the revenue. There 
is one class of the public, however, who travel long distances, namely, 
pilgrims. Thqy get no relief. They go from place to place and they 
cannot depend upon a through ticket and they generally do not do it. 
This proposal of lower fares for long third class travelling is perhaps to 
give relief to some servants of Government officials who travel long 
distances and some merchants. Officials will get B'eir travelling allow¬ 
ance, and their servants paying less the profit "will come to their own 
pockets. Why the first 50 miles has been kept a sacred reserve of the 
Railway Board requires explanation and deserves condemnation as a 
part of the policy of the entire administration. 

And then relief to the ordinary tax-payer in foodstuffs, oil-seeds, etc., 
which are all exported! I do not know if the Commerce Department 
were Indian it would countenance all those exports as they are being 
done. Are not these new avenues of exploitation in the name of 
development? 

As to new construction we are told, you must develop your ports, 
just as we were told the other day you must have your Navy. Every¬ 
thing is ours l Our ports, our navy and. so on and so forth 1 Vizagapatam 
Harbour on which we have been spending crores has a good share in 
capital expenditure. This is all to exploit wdiat is called virgin land. 
But in reality is it not a brother of the Singapore Base? Other items 
mean opening up certain eoal fields and electrifying some city sides. Is 
not • all this mainly strategic, and should not this be a charge on the 
Military Budget? 

All capital expenditure should take note of public convenience. I 
shall here give an instance of something in which my constituency is 
particularly interested. Cuttack and Sambalpur are in one Division and 
at a distance of about 150 miles from each other, Cuttack being the head¬ 
quarter^. But the distance by railway from one place to the other is 
now about 610 miles. For 10 or 12 years there was an actual proposal 
for putting up a direct line from Cuttack to Sambalpur. Up to last 
year there was some hope given for a survey showing at least a mark on 
the memorandum and pink book. But this year there is no trace of if- 
But a line has been put up to Talcher because there w-ere coalfields to he 
developed in the locality. I do not know on what ground the proposal 
for the Sambalpur line has been completely abandoned now'. Is it on 
account of want of money, or for leadily opening up the port and other 
coalfields for having some strategic advantages? This particular instance 
gives me an idea that there is something else at the bottom of all these 
new constructions. 

As to open line works, I do not know if my Honourable friends in 
this House have any experience, I mean intuitive experience and not 
symbolical, of third class passengers. I do not know if my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joslii, even travels in the third class, not to speak of others. 
But X have often been purposely in the third class, and sometimes for 
long journeys after I became a Member of this House, and I know that 
a compartment which is meant for 34 ordinary men, or 21 Indian sol¬ 
diers, or 14 European soldiers, is sometimes packed with, I counted 
once, 310 men, and there was no standing or even squeezing accommo- 
t n -n that whole carriage. "When I came down to look into the other 
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carriages I found the condition was not a whit better. And this is what 
;s happening from day to day. In our open line works we are planning 
electrification, whereas the comforts of the third class passengers are 
ruthlessly neglected. Is'this a proper policy for the Kailway Board? In 
that self-same train, let me tell you again, there was one full compart¬ 
ment reserved for Europeans and that was empty. We could not go in¬ 
to it because we had not trousers. "(Laughter.) That is the test of Euro¬ 
peans. Perhaps my Honourable friend, Sir George Rainy. will remem¬ 
ber that we passed a Resolution thal such compartments should not be 
reserved, and on that day during the discussion it was made quite clear 
that only trousers meant European. 

. Mr. K. C. ITeogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Weren’t your pillow cases with you? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Then I do not know what is at the bottom 
of nil these arrangements. 

There have been profits in the stores purchase policy. I apprehend, 
as Mr. Mehta pointed out, they were due to the exchange muddle. If 
they are real profits I do not know how much comes from State-managed 
and how much from Company -managed lines. All Indianisat.on and all 
profit shown here perhaps relate to the Stale-managed portion. We all 
know and it is our daily experience that the Company-managed lines 
are utterly mismanaged, and there the profit is steady, if not less. 
In this connection let me revert a little to Indiauisution. I know that 
in the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the number of Europeans in higher ser¬ 
vices is growing more and more and so also is it more or less with all 
other Company-managed Railways. 

Coming again to the percentages of Indianisation, which is m, much 
made of, may I 'point out that the higher services range from 11s. 250 to 
6,000. Wc should like to know now many Indians there are drawing 
over 11s. 1,000. We should like to know the percentage. Last year I 
made a proposal which was then considered rather funny. 1 said. J do 
rot mind if our servants arc Europeans or Indians By Indianisation J 
do not mean that they should all be Indians. We may have to bring 
Europeans from America, Germ; ny or England for thill mutter. But 
they will be ovr servants. , We shall fix the pay of the service accord¬ 
ing to our standards. It is this policy that the Railway Board should 
aim at. I do not know what the Railway Board have done in this direc¬ 
tion. You say Englishmen will not come for less than 2,000 or 3.000. 
Then you give them the Lee concessions and other allowances. That 
is not Indianization ftt all. We have not all the money of the tax-payer 
in our pocket to give away. We must economise and we must put the 
value of service according to our own standard and we must make a 
beginning in that policy. I do not say that men who are drawing 
Rs. 0,000 a month should be given notice. No. they should Tie there, 
but a policy should bo at once inaugurated so that the world may know 
what price we are prepared to give for our service, and then if people 
like to serve on that price let them come, otherwise not. This is what 
I hnted last year and this is what should be the policy of the entire 
system of administration, otherwise it is not Indianization. You bring 
in a foreign standard hero and you make the Indians adopt that standard 
and give them the same wages because you want your own people to 
serve. That is not ieal Indianization. The real Indianization i= that 
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the Board should be in the hands of Indians, and that Indian standards 
of salary and remuneration should guide the entire policy of the ad¬ 
ministration, and if you fail in that, then you fail in the entire administra¬ 
tion of the railway policy, be it commercial or be it strategic.. For if it 
be given into our hands we should understand where and how far we 
should make it strategic and how far we should make it commercial. 
But my idea of Indianization which I request my friends to consider is 
this, that the standard of remuneration should be according to our cir¬ 
cumstances. Let foreign people from outside come and serve on that 
standard if they want to; or if we want some expert which we do not 
find in our country he can demand any money and we will pay, but not 
otherwise. Do not say we have no fit man. When you have put Indians 
in your Boaid and they have served you and worked for you, you drive 
them aw.u and say perhaps they are not fib, for you have been their 
irresponsible master with your own ideas of business, exploitation and 
'politics. 

Mr. President:’ I did not do anything of the kind. (Laughter.) 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: It is through you, Sir, that all the proceed¬ 
ings are going on. My '“You” is impersonal'. I have nothing more to’ 
say. I should still impress upon the House and my friends that if you 
speak of Indianization you must remember this, that there must be an 
Indian standard of remuneration based on Indian circumstances and any 
one who cares to serve on that standard may serve. With these words 
I support the motion of no eonfidei.ee moved by my friend Mr. Janvna- 
-aas Mehta. 


Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): In supporting the motion 
moved by my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, I only wish to make a few 
observations. This motion has now become an annual fixture, and I 
have been asked by some of my' well-meaning friends both on this side 
and on the other, as to why it is that we persist in canwing a cut like this 
every year, and my object in rising at this late hour is to try to give Ian 
explanation on that point. The reason is this. The Railway Depart¬ 
ment is now an administration by itself.’ The Government of India is one 
administration here, and I look upon this Railway Department as & Gov- 
emment by itself. . It has got its own Board, it has got its 
Chief Commissioner, it has got its Financial Commissioner, it has its own 
finance Committee, it has its own*Central Advisory Board and it has its 
own provinces^managed by Agents and Advisory Committees. That is 
the sort of organisation that it has grown into. And the question is this. 

\ hen an organisation has. grown like that and is continuing to be fed by 
■he tax-payer s money, .is it not time for the Government to consider 
vhether this administration should not be brought under proper popular 
control ? It is said that-the Assembly exercises its control. In a way it does, , 
i_ is| true. But the functions of the Standing Finance Committee and the 
unctions of the Central Advisory Council which are appointed by this 
. ouse in conjunction with the other House are more or less of an ad- 
visory nature. Their voice is not final; it is not binding. That being 
•thA Tnf-w ' 1G _ or £emzati°n at the head of this whole department, namely, 

1 a Y oard, must Lave an Indian element to give proper direction 
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ho the wliole)^ad mini strati on from the Indian point of view. That is the 
least we can expect from the Government—to bring this railway adminis¬ 
tration under-some qualified control of the people. If things continue to 
he left as they are we shall have to depend more upon the good intentions 
of those who constitute the Railway Board rather than upon anything 
else. We shall be leaving things to chance. If Me find something good 
this year inj tire administration, well, we are prepared to give the due to 
those who are in charge. But what this House wants is not to leave ' 
things to chance like that but to create some sort of situation in which 
the popular voice shall be reflected in the administration itself, and one 
of the measures which this House thinks necessary to bring about that 
result is to insist upon the appointment of at least one ohfiwo Indian mem. 
bers on the Railway Board. (An Honourable Member ■ “Elected by this 
House?”) I have not said that and I do not think my friend will import 
into my speech what I have not suggested. So long as the Executive 
Councillors of this Government are not elected and responsible to us, I am 
at least not the man to make a proposal of that kind. When the day 
comes and when the Executive ^Councillors are responsible to this House. 

I shall not fail in making a demand that the members of the Railway 
Board should be elected by this House or some executive body having 
our confidence. That day has yet to come though I wish it may come 
as early as possible. (An Honourable Member : “This is not the Reserve 
Bank.”) When that question comes up my friend’s advice may have 
some weight with me. But in^this matter my own experience on the 
Finance Committee is a better guide. Secondly, Sir, we also look upon 
the constitution of this Railway Board which is responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of' the entire railway affairs ns a sort of affront to the intelli¬ 
gence of this House. The question often put to us is, shall we pet a man 
who is competent and qualified enough to work with his other three col¬ 
leagues on the Railway!Board? I am afraid I am not able to point out 
a particular man, hut I am sure if there was a desire on the part of the 
Railway Board to have an Indian as one of their colleagues it ought not 
to be difficult to find one man at any rate even from among their own 
staff, leaving aside the other engineering staffs employed elsewhere. Even 
from their own staff jt ought not toV^e difficult for them to find a compe¬ 
tent and qualified Indian who can sit with them and work with them with 
the same ability and efficiency as the other members of the Board. Why 
should there be any difficulty in finding a man of that type? In spite of 
the demand of this House for many years past there is a persistent and 
even perverse obstinacy on the part of the administration in not associat¬ 
ing an Indian with them on the Railway Board. It is a sort of denial of 
the right of the Indian to be their colleague on that Board. So long as 
that is the attitude, this House, notwithstanding its recognition of some of 
the good things done by the Railway Board during the last few years to 
make the service of the Railways more popular, cannot see their way to 
sanctioning the funds necessary for carrying on the Railway Board. It is 
a protest against this particular iniquity. That is what I want 
' r "’ f ' this House to bear in mind and that is the meaning of this 
protest.^' I do not want to make a series of charges over the failures of 
the railway administration in many other ways. They may be right; they 
may be wrong. They are proper matters for consideration under other 
Demands. But so far as this demand is concerned, our protest is mainly 
for this reason. 
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As I have got up, I also take advantage of making' a^few remarks' upon 
certain other points which are matters of policy. * I find important ques¬ 
tions of policy are settled without the’ knowledge not only of this House but 
even of those Committees and Councils: which have been appointed last 
year. When last Session there was an occasion for the Honourable Sir 
Geox-ge Rainy to move for asking this House to proceed to elect certain 
members^of the Centra] Advisory Council as well as other Committees, a 
complaint'was made on this side. We asked what was the use 1 of asking 
this House to proceed to the election of members of those Committees and 
Councils when their meetings were not held, when they were not virtu¬ 
ally consulted at any time during the whole of the year. I believe, if - 
I remember aright, the Honourable Sir George Rainy said, whatever might 
be the experience of'"'the’members during the last regime, he would see 
that that sort of mistake was not repeated. I wish to bring to his notice 
one thing and want to know from him how many meetings ’of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Council have been held during the year. .(An Honouiabtc Member: 
“None.") Was/there no occasion for the ( Railway Board to consult and 
take the advice' oi the members of that Council? One of the members of 
the Central Advisory Council, my friend M 2 *. Jayakar, who is the Deputy 
Leader of the Party to which I have the pi’ivilege to belong ) asked me 
“ Am I a member of any Committee? "[ have never' been called.’’ I 
said in,reply that probably there‘was no occasion for him to be Invited and 
so he was not. Members have even begun to forget that they are members 
of a particular Council. That is the position created by the sort of in¬ 
difference shown to those Councils by the Railway Board. I think,that 
is not a fair way for the Railway Board, at any rate, t'o/jcleal with ’the 
. Councils, whose' assistance they count as very important and for the sake 
of which they took all the trouble of asking this House to constitute that 
body. Now, whether there was any occasion for' the Railway Board to 
consult this Council or not is also a point to which I wish to give a short 
reply. I find that certain important questions/of policy have been settled 
during the year by the Railway Boai’d in consultation with the Secretary 
of State. For example, the question as regards the oi’ganisation of a 
separate Medical Department for the Railway is under consideration and I 
have read cei'tain papers which show that a l'eport was made by Colonel 
Needham for the reorganisation of that Department. I have read in the. 
papers that were supplied to me that the proposals in that report have 
been sanctioned already and a certain scheme is being prepared. In 
pursuance of that scheme a regular proposal was placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee for the appointment of a Chief Medical Officer for the 
North Westei'n Railway 7 At that time in the Finance Committee we asked 
what was the l’eport of/Colonel Needham, what wei ; e the proposals he 
had made, what were the consequences of a sepai’ate Medical-Department, 
was it not likely to affect the relations' between tlio' Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments as well as between the transferred depart¬ 
ments of the Provincial Governments and the Government of India. These 
are matters of policy. These are not matters to be mutually settled 'hy) 
agreement between the Secretary- of State and the Railway Board. We 
were, told that pertain Provincial Governments were consulted, particularly 
the Government of the Punjab and the Government of Bombay, and they 
uk! accepted the proposals. It may be that there 'were certain Provincial 
Governments, who, without consulting their own Legislatures, were i-endv 
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to part with the - rights and control 1 that" they'have got over the Medical 
Department.' ' Whether' it'- would be ah advisable "course or not is a matter 
in .which.: the Railway Board 'ought to have consulted its own Central Ad¬ 
visory-Council when 1 'that body is constituted with all the pomp and cere¬ 
mony which the - system 1 of election by a single transferable vote in this 
House always means. -"'I have given only one example to indicate that 
occasions for, consultation also at times have arisen during the course of 
the year; even those occasions were not availed, of to invite those- persons 
who’ were elected "by us to that Central Advisory Council. In short what 
do we find-? The position is that there is an autocratic Railway Board. 
And what,is the control of this House over it? There is the Honourable 
the Commerce Member ivho is in touch with the working of the Railway 
Board, and I'am riot‘su're of the sort of exact control he is,able to exercise 
over their work; it is a matter between the Railway Board and the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member. ' ‘Probably he is accepting their proposals as 
coming from the experts' arid therefore he has no choice to consider, them 
purely from' a financial point,of view. But what I do believe is this,that 
if the railway admimstraltiori 'is to run under certain democratic principles," 
then some sort of popular control must be established. ‘ ' If that is a matter 
for you to consider iri the future', the minimum that you can-do at present 
is to immediately'associate ah Indian with the' Members of the Railway 
Board. I maintain, Sir, that this should be the first step which the Gov¬ 
ernment. should take in that direction. And so long as 
that is -not 'done, - this side of the House will have no 
option but to record its emphatic protest by, refusing the grant that 
goes to support the Railway Board. We know what that rejection means. 
It is not a new thing 'for us. , But all the- same it is the most emphatic 
way in our hands under the constitution to register our protest. We know 
that sometimes our, protest affects adversely even our own fellow-country¬ 
men -in the Railway- Board-., But we are prepared to take the risk and 
make that sacrifice because this is the only'way of registering our protest 
under the present constitution. For these reasons, Sir, I support the 
cut moved by my friend Mr. Jamnadns Mehta. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim (W r est Const and Hilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Sir, 1 desire to invite the attention of the Railway Board 
to an inconsistency which it is necessary for them to clear. The other day 
while I was travelling from Bombay to Delhi by the-Great Indian Peninsula 
mute I happened to see some steel sleepers. 

Mr. President: This is not the occasion for the general criticism of the 
Budget. Does the Honourable Member wish to support or to oppose the 
motion under discussion? 

Khan" Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: I want to touch on the 
policy of the Railway Board. 

Mr. President: What is the Honourable Member’s object? Is be speak¬ 
ing on the amendment moved by Mr. Jainnndns Mehta? 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: I am speaking in support of 
it. 

Mr. President: T thought he was merely criticising the Railway Budget. 

o 
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Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: I r found that some steel 
sleepers were lying on the railway line. On my inquiring I was told that 
those sleepers were imported from Germany. , On my further inquiring I 
was told that not only the Great Indian Peninsula but the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India and Madras ,and Southern Mahratta Railways also get 
their sleepers from Germany and other foreign countries I do not know t 
how far this is true, ,, 


Mr, President: Is that the reason for rejecting the Railway Board grant? 


Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kaaim: Why not, Sir? 

If it is a fact, I must confess that it was really^ surprise to me because 
the House will remember that it was only last year that a Bill called the 
Steel Protection Bill was passed with a view to encourage Indian steel, to 
give preference to British steel and also to discourage the importation of 
Continental steel into India by levying a heavy import duty on it. In 
spite of this measure, which was initiated by Government themselves not 
very long ago, it passes my comprehension why the Government still persist 
in the policy of importing Continental steel into this country. If Govern¬ 
ment is really anxious to promote and foster the commerce and industry 
of India, I feel, Sir, that it is the duty of the State to ebcourage as far as 
possible the existing 'Indian, concerns. ( - ( 

In this connection, ‘coming nearer horned I may point out to the House 
that the West Coast supplies sleepers to the extent of some lakhs annually 
and the Railways have always found, looking to the demands which the 
timber dealers have from the railway authorities, that the sleepers from the 
W est Coast have met with their approval and are as good as the sleepers im¬ 
ported from Australia and Canada. If Government encourages the policy 
of importing sleepers from' the Continent, the object of the Bill which they 
passed will be defeated, and I need hardly say that Indian trade and in¬ 
dustries will suffer immensely. I would therefore' ask the Railway Board 
to reconsider this point •. ’ ' 

Mr. President: But you are not going to have the Railway Board. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: I‘ would therefore ask the 
Railwuv Board to reconsider this point of importing the steel sleepers in 
the light of the Bill passed la'st year in this House. (An Honourable Mem¬ 
ber: “Perhaps it was old stock?”) No, new. Besides I was told one 
consignment was received in Marmagao for the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, about sixty thousand steel sleepers, and another of 
about forty thousand was expected shortly. They are not old, but new. 


Sir, there is one more point to which I should like to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the House, and that is with reference to the construction of the 
Mangalore-Malpe Line Sir, this line is of the utmost importance to the 
commerce and trade of the whole of the West Coast. In last year’s pro¬ 
gramme it was stated that as soon as the survej, was, completed, the 
const ruction of the line would be undertaken in 1930-31, and that the line 
nould he completed before 1932. I submit, Sir, that even this period is 
somewhat late, because it is expected that the survev will be over by the 
end of the current vear, as I find that under the head “ Survev ” the Rail- 

Wi 09 «%o U £V ! J? tfC : d a mm °. f Es - 25,000 for 1927-28 and Rs. 10,000 
*-u. .but, Sir, in this year’s programme I find that the construction 
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of this line has been postponed to so late & date as 1932-33, and I can see 
no justification for this postponement. I would therefore ask the Bailway 
Board to expedite the construction of this line as soon as the survey is 
completed. I may mention here that when His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras paid a visit to South Kanara some time in October or November 
last, the commercial community of South Kanara pressed upon him the 
necessity of an early construction of this line. They also pointed out that 
the cost of construction of this line could be considerably reduced if the 
line were diverted and taken via Karkal to Malpe, because by adopting 
this course a number of rivers which . would require bridges could be 
avoided, 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kjimaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): On a point of order, Sir, is the destruction of the Baihvay 
Board consistent with the construction of railway lines? (Laughter.) 

' Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: I therefore trust that the 
Baihvay Board will be good enough to hear in mind the immediate urgency 
of undertaking the construction of the Mangalore-Malpe line at least from 
the middle of next year. If this is done, I need Hardly say that the trade 
and commerce of the « bole of the West Coast will be fostered to a consider¬ 
able extent. 

With regard to this year’s programme, I find that they have sanctioned 
a line between Tellicherry-Baradur-Makut, but this line would be a blind 
line. It would not connect with any line in Mysore, and Tellielierry Port 
has no harbour, whereas Malpe has got natural facilities to convert itself 
into a harbour. In this connection I would like to call the attention of the 
Government to the letter from Mr. Bochards, dated 31st December, 1916, 
paragraphs 14, 17, 30, 31, 32 and 51. 

i 

I would therefore press upon the Railway Board that the line from 
Mangalore to Malpe is more important than the Tellicherry one, and I re¬ 
quest them to construct this lino at an early date. 

Mr. President (calling on Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji): I hope the 
Honourable Member will bear in mind that this is not the stage of the 
general discussion of the Budget. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural): The few words that I intend to speak will refer to the entire 
railway policy which seems to be the purpose of Mr. Jnmnndas Mehta in 
proposing that the Demand under the head Railway Board be reduced to 
1 But I do not propose to cover in detail the whole field of xailwav 
policy in this country. I would therefore like to draw the attention of the 
Railway Board to one or two items of policy which I think they should 
hear m mind. 

Mr. President: Who should hear in .mind? 

I 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: The Railway Board should bear them in 
mind. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that the motion before 
the House is that there should be no Railway Board. (Same Honourable 
Members : "One rupee is still loft.'’) Will the Honourable Member proceed 
■on the basis that the motion is that there should be no Railway Board’ 

t ‘ 
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* * - > k 4 4 * 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Thank you, Sir. But with your permis¬ 
sion, Sir, I will take,it for granted thaka better kind of body wi\] be evolved, 
after (he present'Hallway Board lias been done away with. . , «, , : - 

Mr. President: When that 1 Board domes-into being, the Honourable- 
Membei* will be entitled to speak about it. ^ r , , ' 

'! > • i “ 1 J I ’ ' ' 

I£r. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I, propose, Sir, to suggest a line of policy 
wdiieh will enable tlie Railway Board to carry on its work effectively • • • - 

Mr. R. K. Shamnukham Chetty: On a point’of order, Sir! Is the House 
then to understand, that if this amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, is^ 
carried'hnd'the”Railway Bbard polished','there will be no 'further discussion 
of the Railway Board? 

Mr. President: There will be, if the Railway Board remains in'spite of 
your vote. (Laughter.) The Honourable Member must confine himself to 
the motion before the House that the Railway Board stands condemned and 
that it must go. i ‘ -"**-* f - - t 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji ‘. Whether/ Sir, I am prepared to condemn 
he Railway Bdard as R is; constituted to-day w.not, will defend upon the, 
e Pl?[Jtat I . ( j i/7 , j, , ,,, , - - 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not relevant. 
Colonel Gidney. ; „ - > r. > / j 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians): Sir, before 
I begin my speech I should like a ruling from you as to whether, in support- 
ing or opposing the’motion of rriy friend, Mr.'Jarrinadas Mehta,'I should be 
in order if I referred 'to the motions that stand in my name and which also 

constitute a criticism 'of f the policy of'the Railway Board. „ , , 

* . r i t * . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will not be in order m refer¬ 
ring to those amendments; those amendments will be reached in due course 
and then he will have his opportunity! ■ < 'f < 

c * T ) s- l * i 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, I thank you for your ruling. 1 
have very few words to say in opposing the motion moved by Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. Sir, whilst I look at the filled opposite Benches of to-day and com¬ 
pare them with the empty Benches of yesterday, it- 1 demonstrates the true- 
spirit and desire of those Members in regard to the motion before the House. 
The desire cannot be very 'serious in nature nor, constructive in extent know¬ 
ing full' well, as they must, that' His Excellency will certify the cut, if, 
-carried, and knowing full well that there are a number of Members of this 
House who have, scheduled very important cuts of a constructive .nature, 
which, if this motion is carried,' they will be precluded,from moving., • , , --o 

V n , t ‘ * o >i - - i -i" • 1 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member comes dn their way by’rising to 
speak. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: If the attitude taken by those people, 
those Members on the opposite Benches, is one of destructive obstruc-. 
tion .. * ' w 


Mr. B. Das: Is “ people ” tlie right word to use here? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Of course, itris. Are we not the peoples 
o£ India? Sir, as I was about to state, if my friend, Mr. B. Das, will only, 


} l 
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'■-allow me to continue, if‘that be the’object oljbe Honourable the, Mover’s 
motion, then I, on this side of the House, oppose it tooth and nail. There 
is absolutely nothing constructive in_.it.. It is wholly destructive—wantonly 
destructive in intent. When there was-a-constructive proposal yesterday 
before this House for the upliftment and education.of the depressed classes, 
were you Honourable Members sitting in those seats serving your country 
, like true patriots of ,India as you.profess .to,be? ,..When we were, discussing 
/the.Railway Budget, were you-to,be found;sitting in your,seats doing your 
obvious duty ; ? ;|-No. - You were drawing your.travelling allowance outside this 
-House comfortably ensconced in your rooms callously indifferent to the 
areal needs, of.slndia. 


J.jzi.t! 


_ - a- " t j: r - r , i, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: May I say, Sir, that Colonel Gidney is 
'quite, wrong; ,1, was sitting .hero in this very place. 

. Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Jt. Gidney : ,Mr.. Jamnadas is a little bit,.-previous: 
I- was'prepared,to exclude Mr. Jamnadas; I know that he was here and we 
"heard his views. I am. referring, to the, gentlemen, Honourable Members 
sitting bn the opposite side who come here—march in and out of this House 
•as if it were their own—their one object being to destroy everything that we 
want to construct,for the good of India and we are asked to come Here at great 
•sacrifice and inconvenience to listen to a lot of twaddle that they have to 
-say. They don’t' \yant Reforms. They don’t want a Navy. They don’t 
want an Army and now they don’t want a Railway Board. What do they 
want?. They w;ant their own way- The Mover however desires a Railway 
Board run on one rupee. Why doesn’t he become the Chief Commissioner 
for ^Kail ways, and run ij>?.. 

’’ Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am prepared to run the Railway Board on 
-one .rupee. .-, r ; . • 

■ Lieut.-Colonel H.A. J. Gidney: The only man. in India who could ! I 
want to know if lie Will‘submit his application for appointment to the Rail¬ 
way Board, because T am sure the Honourable Member will be very glad 
-to have a Chief Commissioner capable of running the Railway Board on 
-one rupee. 


j ',i i 1 • 

Sir, I wish to oppose the motion on many grounds, the chief ground 
being one of expediency. It is an absolute disgrace to this House and a 
waste of time to ask us to come here to discuss this most, important matter, 
•one which concerns the Railways of India in which nearly a million of our 
countrymen are employed and to treat us to this farce asking us to discuss 
-and pass a motion condemning the Railway Board simply because 
you want to get one Indian on the Railway Board. Your motion and your 
.argument being—if you cannot get one Indian on the Railway Board the 
-whole Railway Board must go or be administered on one rupee—a one rupee 
:cut would have served your purpose just as well. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Perfectly right. 


Lieut.-Colonel TEL A. J. Gidney: If that is the policy nnd tactics you wish 
do adopt' ■ ' ■ % 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (MuznfTnrpur cum Chnnrparan: Non-Muham¬ 
madan).: .Please .don't he excited Colonel. (Laughter.) 
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Lieut,-Colonel H. A. J. Gictney:’ If that is the policy the opposite 
Benches.wish to adopt, then I stoutly oppose it and would conclude my 
remarks in the following verse: '/ 

The Assembly has some white-capped lambs, 1 
Who walk in and out all day; 

And, though they do no work at all, < 

They always draw T. A. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer; Sir, after the unhappy expression of ugly senti¬ 
ments by the previous speaker not only deprecating the action of Members 
on this side of the House but hitting them below the belt in one respect, 
I thought I should just contribute my own little unwisdom as the gallant 
gentleman might take it to be, to the stock of wisdom of the House. The 
Honourable Member attacked us not only in prose but also in poetry, and 
if he is really trying to attain the role of one of the famous poets of the 
world, I would not grudge him the poetic license he took, for it was nothing 
less than a case of license to import into this debate on the Railway Board 
the depressed classes. He accused us not only of destroying the Railway 
Board but also the depressed classes. (Laughter.) Forsooth! We are going 
to destroy the depressed classes by not attending a debate of very vital 
consequence, from his point of view. But, Sir, we absented ourselves from 
that depressing debate for a very obvious reason." . We have been charged 
time and again by men who belong to the class from which the previous 
speaker, comes, we have also been arraigned by people from across the 
seas, we have also been attacked by the jackals of the Anglo-Indian Press> 
that we are the enemies of tlie depressed classes, and we thought that when 
a proposition was placed in this House, which was the true test of friend¬ 
ship, it was quite as well for the enemies to stay away,—and the enemies 
stood away, but when a Financial proposition for the mitigation of the 
miseries of those unfortunates was placed before this -House the gentlemen 
who are eloquent about their devotion to the depressed classes did not vote 
for the amendment of Lala Lajpat Rai. Whether we discuss politics or 
Railways, the depressed classes are on the brain of a,cla$s_of people J. But, 
Sir, perhaps in a railway debate, according to the gallant Member there 
should be less of relevance and more of bluster. That is perhaps the excuse 
of the Honourable Member for the considerable license that he imported 
into his speech and also for considerable irrelevance. 

Then be assailed my friend Mr. Jamnadas with a fantastic question, if 
he was prepared to be the Chief Commissioner for the" Railways and run 
the Railway Board with one rupee. I may tell him from this side of the 
House that we are prepared to be : members of the Railway Board on no 
pay at all. (Hear, hear from the Swarajist Benches.) We are prepared to 
be honorary members of that Railway Board which will respect the peoples’ - 
wishes if even a corresponding sacrifice is not made by Members on the 
other side. Sir, if it is a question of money, if it is a question of rupees, 
annas and pics, and if it is also a question that Indians should not get the 
same amount of rupees, annas and pies, then I can understand the exclusion 
of Indians from the Railway Board. From -the rupee point of view, 
perhaps the Honoufable Member imagines that.when the Railway Board is 
run without any money, then alone India and Indians would be competent 
to get admission into that sacred Board. Until that awful day comes, 
when there will be honorary service, in place of the highly paid service, 
perhaps the Honourable Member expects—until that awful.day comes—we- 
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have got to stand out and not even express the aspiration for admission to 
the Bailway Board. Members of the Bailway Board are entitled to a 
salary, and when they are not entitled to a salary, an invitation will come 
to this side of the House. If that is the Honourable Member’s meaning, it 
is ridiculous. 

Another most annoying—I was almost going to say wicked—statement 
that he made was that we were keeping out of this House and drawing our 
“ T. A, ” when the oppression of the depressed classes was discussed with 
grim purpose. Bor this observation alone I should have emerged from 
my silence to make an observation. It is an ignoble statement for a noble 
Member of this House to m'ake— (An Honourable Member “Gallant Mem¬ 
ber ”)—an ungallant outburst for a Gallant Member of this House. No 
more is “ T. A.” an encumbrance to us than for him. However if w’e stood 
aw'ay, we stood aw'ay only because we wanted the Honourable Member and 
his unsympathetic tribe to prove the vaunted sincerity of their profession in 
regard to the depressed classes. 

The Honourable Member further said that it was a “ disgrace ” for this 
side of the House to come forward with a proposition of this kind. I wish 
there were some grace in his observation. He said, “ What? The non¬ 
admission of one Indian on the Bailway Board to be responsible for the 
abolition of the Bailway Board itself?” If he is parochial in his view point, 
I can says, the non-admission of even an Anglo-Indian in the Bailway Board 
may be responsible for the attitude that we take. If he w r ero to consult his 
owm constituency in the matter perhaps they will enlighten him a little 
better. 

Mr. B. Das: His constituency is looked after all right in the Bailwaj s. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend (Mr. B- Das) =avs that 
his constituency is looked after all right in the Bailways, and that is the 
crux of the whole question. (Hear, hear.) ‘‘The entire railway policy”, as 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has truly said,—within binckets, explaining the subject 
of his motion—the entire policy of the Bailwav Board is summed up in one 
phrase “ racial ”. Perhaps the Honourable the Bailway Member is not 
aware that the Honourable the Commerce Member, (he distinguished 
gentleman who preceded him in that high office and who occupies a ven 
distinguished position elsewhere in this country, said that the Anglo-Indians 
or Eurasians—and when I use the word “Eurasian” I use it without any 
offence, in the classical sense—had more competence or extra compel enec 
(o manage the Bailways or to do the particular work that is allotted to 
them. That may he his view. I would rather like to know what is the 
view of his successor in the matter I do not «ny that the Anglo-Indians 
are not competent. Bui I do say that Indians are also equally compel oni 
and I do believe, Sir, that even to-day, though promises—T would not call 
them promises, but assurances if I may use a milder term than promises— 
have been given from the other side in answer to our questions that steps 
would be taken for the abolition of racial discrimination in the Bail\va\s, 
especially in the East Indian Bnilvny, such a racial discrimination does 
exist on the East Indian Bailwav to-day and perliap- in the oihrr Bailwavs 
also in the matter of pay. in the matter of position, in the matter of pros¬ 
pects. The Indian guard draws less pa\ than the Anglo-Indian guard, the 
Indian station master draws less pn\ than the Ansdo-Indian station master, 
the position and prospects before the Indian arc much less than those before 
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the Anglo-Indian. These are matters which.' should come within the con¬ 
sideration of the "Honourable the Railway Member., He is new to this 
debate, and I feel I am voicing the feelings on this side of the House when 
I say that even without the previous experience of a debate there are certain 
features in the Railway Budget which at once reveal that he, is guided 
certainly by the noblest of sentiments and also by the best of feelings at 
least for the third class passengers. And this brings me to the vexed 
question of third class passengers. 

- , i 

. The position of the third class passengers has been throughout neglected 
by the Railway Board. , If for no - other-reason, at least for the fact'that 
the third class passengers have been treated so shabbily, the Railway 
Boards must go; if it cannot be mended*it has got to be,ended, for the back¬ 
bone of the Railways in India is the third class passenger. The enor¬ 
mous profits that the Railways derive are from the third class passengers, 
and in no part of the world does such a scandal exist as in India, crowd¬ 
ing people in compartments as though they were not human beings. Even 
cattle are given more comfort than people in India,, who according to the 
Railway Board come under the category of cattle. . Perhaps, that is their 
conception of the comfort that they should give to a class of travellers who 
are really the mainstay of the railways. On the Continent, and there is 
some resemblance between India and the Continent, you have not only 
first, second and third class compartments, but you have also got fourth 
class compartments in Germany. I know 'that the modem tendency is 
to reduce the number of classes, but whatever that may be, it is possible, 
it ought to have been possible to run more trains so that overcrowding 
could have been abolished. This scandal has been the subject,of discussion 
in this country for the last 20 years. We are professedly the enemies of 
the depressed classes, but those depressed people who travel in these over¬ 
crowded trains could have evoked the mercy of the gentleman who pre¬ 
ceded me 1 They have no sleeping accommodation, they have no sitting 
accommodation, they have not even standing accommodation. If the 
Honourable the Railway Member were to disguise himself as a Muham¬ 
madan or as a Hindu, and travel third not as an Englishman, if he travels 
in disguise by one of these trains, In one of those overcrowded Indian 
compartments, I am' sure it vail not be necessary for gentlemen on this 
side of the House to tell him exactly the plight of the people, the very 
people who are the mainstay of the Railways. 

I now come to the last, and I think one of the most essential aspects 
of this question which have been discussed on this side of the House time 
and again, and that is the exclusion of Indians from the Railway Boai’d. 
I do not know why there should have been so much speechifying from 
this side. . . (An Honourable Member: “Hear, hear.”) Certainly I wel¬ 
come that cheer and I think it is quite legitimate. I do not know why 
we should have indulged in the luxury of words and at the same time the 
other side should have indulged in the abstinence of action. (Hear, Bear.) 
Words should not have been necessary for a commonsense proposition like 
that. You have admitted Indians into very high places. It was possible 
for an .Indian not only to rise to the position of the Governor of a province 
but also to be Under Secretary of State in Parliament. 

"Lord Sinha was made to vacate his Governorship. 
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3tr. C. S. Ranga Iyer; Obviously my friend is not in the confidence of 
,r IiordsSinha. I can claim his acquaintance. He vacated the governorship 
not because he was asked to do so by 'an outside but by an inside agency, 
namely, his condition of health. I was’saying that Indians have been 
• placed in very high positions. Those who have read Lord Morley’s 
.‘.‘Recollections'’ will remember the controversy that continued between 
Lord Minto and- Lord Morley. Both of them were trying to understand 
•the situation, one from the Indian and the official point of view and the 
other from the British and Parliamentary point of view. Lord Morlej im¬ 
pressed upon Lord Minto the need for admitting Indians into the Executive 
Council. •- After a good deal of correspondence which are public property 
> to-day, Indians have been admitted. When you have made an opening 
like that, on the" administrative side, it is time that you made a similar 
•opening on the Railway side. I know the railway matter is a little more 
Important than matters of administration. Then comes the department 
of my d i sti ngu i she cl 1 an d Honourable friend (Sir Denys Bray) who is in charge 
-of the Foreign Office. Then comes the Army. I think, it is time rh it 
one sstep more is taken in the direction of taking Indians into your confi¬ 
dence. I do recognise that in times of exigencies, railways are not merely 
of normal importance but they are also of strategic importance. There¬ 
fore I feel—I think I am not doing an injustice to the other side but if I 
am, I hope I will be corrected—that the exclusion of Indians from the 
Railway Board is purely on strategic grounds. A word was given by an 
- Honourable- Member on the other side with the best of intentions and it 
"remains to be fulfilled. I do believe it will be fulfilled in course of time. I 
want to accelerate the pace of fulfilment. I fully understand the reason 
for the delay. , I am afraid it is perhaps governed by bigger considera¬ 
tions, reasons of State. ’ We have been reading in the British papers 
-and hearing from the lips of great statesman in England that’ the next 
■war is likely to be somewhere in a place where India is expected to play 
an important part. The Singapore Base is not without its significance. 
The Chinese rebellion is not without its importance and the travel.of a 
Xing belonging to a neighbouring State on the Continent of Europe try¬ 
ing to understand modern methods and trying to make his own little 
•country keep abreast of modern movements is .again of consequence. I 
was told once by a distinguished military officer'whom I can name that in 
the days when he was a student lie' was taught what i s known ns the 
Russian menace. What was a bogey then lias certainly become n menace 
now. The Russians are extending their tentacles far and wide. There 
is great talk of war, in the West at any rate. I did attend a few meetings, 
while abroad, though I did not take part in them, to understand what 
the position was. Is it, I put it to tile Honourable Member, the considera¬ 
tion of the exigency that keeps back Indians from being put on the Rail¬ 
way Board’ If that is so, let us understand it. But if that is so. I 
•would urge a reconsideration of that position, because when the need 
arises we have always felt that it is our duty to stn'nd by the British Raj 
and the history of India’s connexion with England is full of evidence as 
to how in times of crisis we felt it our duly to stand by the British Empire 
(Pandit yUlaltaniha Das : “And not ask for a Member?”)—that is not exact¬ 
ly the sentence that I was going to say,—how we invariably felt and acted on 
the principle, tlieir calamity is not our opportunity, and therefore, should 
they not_ in the higher interests which I have just mentioned take more 
Indians into their confidence. T can quite understand the question that 
was put to (he Honourable Member from Bernr (Air. Aney) by an Honour- 
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fible Non-Official European Member (Sir Victor Sassoon), whether he’ 
wanted the admission of Members of the Legislature by election to the 
Railway Board. I know in Europe the Legislature does not elect its 
Members to the Railway Board; I also know that the Government in this 
country is not responsible to the people just as the Government in other 
countries is, but I am not to-day saying that you should elect Members 
of the Central Legislature to the Railway Board. I concede that a'Railway 
Board must consist of experts. Experts alone can manage it, but when 
you say that you cannot find any experts amongst Indians— 
and I believe that is the argument on the other 
side—it is time that you found an expert. If you have not trained an 
expert so long, it does not reflect much credit— (Lola Lajpat Bai: "Will 
you define an expert?”) I have been asked by the Honourable the Leader 
of the Nationalist Party to define the word "expert”. I have not brought 
with me Webster’s Dictionary (Laughter), but I think the word "expert” 
carries with it a certain amount of efficiency and special knowledge of the 
inward working of a system ) and I plead that Indians can he found, and 
I think Indians must be found to fake their place in the administration 
of the Railways just as they have been found to take their place in the 
administration of the country: and even as Indians have distinguished 
themselves as administrators of the country, they will distinguish them¬ 
selves as administrators of the Railways. Sir, it is difficult to learn 
swimminv if one does not enter the water. It is time that you took 
some Indians into the water. I do not say you should drown them in 
the deep (Laughter), but give them a chance’ to swim‘ on the ford. 
(Applause.) 1 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
hope my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, realizes the impropriety of 
his flippant interventions like the one that we had just now from him. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney; The Speaker will decide that, and 
not you. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: We can quite understand that he has absolutely 
no sympathy with the Indians in their demand tor the Indinnization of 
the Railway Board. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney: That is absolutely untrue 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: That is exactly what the Honourable Member said; 
he said, " Why are you crying out simply because there is no Indian on* 
the Railway Board? 

Lieufc.-Colonel BE. A. J. Gidney: Why are you wasting our time dis¬ 
cussing this motion? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: The Honourable Member and the community which 
he represents call themselves Indians whenever it suits them; and then in 
this House the Honourable Member takes his seat in the European group 
and, further, attacks Members on this side simply because they are putting 
forward their legitimate claims for the consider.iikn of Government. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I attacked the procedure—(he¬ 
rn ot ion—-and I am entitled to ray opinion as much ns jou. 
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Mr. K. 0. ffeogy: You are, of course. Well the Honourable Member.- 
has no complaint against the Railway Board because he knows that while- 
we have been crying for Indianization, Gidneysation has been proceeding 
apace. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: Don’t be excitable. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I am not, so excitable as the Honourable Member. 
The Honourable Member, whenever he gets up to speak, reminds this- 
House that he represents a minority' community, but here we are discuss¬ 
ing'a' Department in which that particular, minority enjoys the majority 
of the loaves and fishes,—and I can well understand the attitude of the 
Honourable Member! Now, Sir, when we have a sorb of annual review 
of dur grievances against the Railway Board, we say that the principal 
grievance certainly is that we have so far not succeeded in seeing an 
Indian appointed to the Railway Board. When we find that Colonel 
Gidney is not with us, I think we might well confine ourselves to the 
grievances of the pine-blooded Indian, the Indian' who is not fortunate 
enough to have a strain of European, Hottentot or Chinese or Malayan 
blood in his veins. (An Honoxirable Member: “Is not that unparlia¬ 
mentary?”) Well, Sir, as everybody knows, a mixture of a little bit ot 
non-Indian blood of whatever character gives a man superiority over the 
pure-blooded Indian .... 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I am sure it does, but don’t ferget 
that is the community that has made and driven your railways and 
made and worked your telegraph system since their inception, and you 
should be grateful. 

Mr. K. C- Neogy: Well, I do not want to maintain that those who 
really took a prominent part in the old days of the railway administration 
should be driven out altogether, but then there ought to be some sense 
of proportion and some sense of fair play in the Railway Department. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I quite agree, but you want to drive 
us out of the Railways. 

Mr. K. C. HeOgy: And you ought not to shut out Indians simply because 
they are pure-blooded. (Liexd.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: “I did not say 
so.”) Now, Sir, it is not merely the Indianization of the railway services 
that we want; the spirit of the entire railway administration should be 
Indianized. I think my Honourable friend, Pandit Nilaknnthu Das. is not 
the only Honourable Member in this House who had occasion to repent that 
he had not a pair of trousers with him 1 while travelling, Not very long ago 
as a member of a Committee appointed by the Government of India I had 
occasion to undertake long travels over the country, and it is generally 
my habit to move about in my national dress of which I am very proud' 
jusi as the Honourable Member in charge is proud of his own national 
dress (The Honourable Sir Geoujc Rainy': “Thank you.”), and wlkn I 
walked into a particular first class railway restaurant I was promptly a«l;cd 
to go to the second class restaurant, and when I said 1 was a first class 
passenger, the man in charge asked me to show my ticket.—and all this 
because 1 am a pure-blooded Indian, because I did not happen to put on 
a pair of pillow cases, or something of that sort and I was not fortunate 
enrugh in having a European-soundine name- Now, Sir. talking of the 
Indianization of the Railway Board, my Honourable friend, Mr. Da?, has 
already pointed out that there was a senior member of the Indian Pittance 
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Department in charge of tlie directorate of the establishment of the Rail- 
■\vay Board for about three years -while we had this particular question 
under discussion last year, when .there was a’ larger'number-of'Indians, 
not of course as Members of the Railway Board but in other, responsible 
offices. 'Sir Charles Innes in the speech that he made last year' referred 
'to the fact that .even establishment questions are technical questions. 
Therefore, I take it, Sir, that it is not necessary for a man to be nurtured 
- throughout in the Railway Department in order to be able to deal with 
such technical questions as establishment questions, because we find that 
an Indian member of the Indian Finance Service was considered competent 
•enough to hold this appointment for three years. But, Sir, after this 
t .officer acquired experience for three years in this technical branch, he was 
not retained, and,I believe he has revolted to the general branch of the 
Finance Department. 'The result is 'that the experience, the special 
experience, that he picked up of railway administration is lost to the Rail¬ 
way Department and to the country’. One of the difficulties, which Sir 
•Charles Innes pointed out in having;’Indians on the Railway Board last 
3 ear was, that there were not Indians'of sufficient experience and sufficient 
standing in the Railway Department whose claims could be considered 
when vacancies occurred in the membership of the Railway Board. Here 
, was a fairly, senior officer who was in charge of a very responsible section 
■of the Railway Board’s work, and who in course of time certainly would 
be fit to hold the appointment of the member in charge of establishment, 
"the very branch with which he had to deal with as the Director. Now, 
Sir, is it the policy of the Railway Department just to have a few Indians 
brought in for a time, only to be sent away after a few 3 r ears and then to 
bring up the excuse year after year that they have not got Indians of 
.•sufficient experience and standing whose claims could be considered for a 
membership of the Railway Board? At the present moment we have 
comparatively junior officers, Indian officers, holding two responsible 
appointments connected with the Railway Board, I do not know how long 
the}' are going to stay there. I have heard a report that one of them is 
about to go away on leave- Now, I should like to know from the Honour- 
able./Member in .charge as to exactly what policy he proposes to follow in 
this matter. I do not'think that the 'Honourable 'Member will try to 
pursue a sort of hide-and-seek policy with regard to this question. Now, 
Sir, talking about technical qualifications and experience and special train- 
mg, I .am zeminded of a kind of technical qualification to which Indians, 
as matters stand at present, cannot lay claim—I mean the advantage 
wffich officers get through social'relationship. I know of an instance—I 
Ihink, Sir, some of the Honourable Members sitting opposite also know 
it—m which a high railway officer, not yet in the Railway Board, who 
T-j S co ° sic5ei ' ed hfc to hold a particular high appointment at one time, 
did after all manage to get it, and it is said that the main technical quali¬ 
fication or experience or standing, or whatever you may' call it, was that 
fie happened to be the husband of somebody’s wife’s sister. Now, Sir, 
lint is a sort cf qualification to which Indians can have no claim at the 
present moment. 


Mr. Yidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, I am very 
sorry that our gallant Colonel should have made an attack on the Members 
-opposite; it is no use throwing stones on the part of these who live in 
.glass houses. It was my misfortune on two occasions recently fo draw 
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the attention of the Chair to the smallness of the House and on two 
occasions the House had to be adjourned for want of 'a quorum. s ‘I want 
to know, what they, have to. say about ,’their .own' absence on this side' of the; - 
House; ,and.then regarding -the other j.charge; of- which -he spoke to. this;';' 
side;,of.,the House,-, I .want to kncW'-why the Members on this side were , 
not .present to hear the. torrents .of wisdom falling from the lips of Members.- 
on, their,;own side.;Under .the circumstances, I am very sorry that the, 
Members on. this .side of the, House themselves do not muster sufficiently ; 
strong, ‘although drawing their allowances, and blame the Members on the;, : 
other side for the same fault- 


Now, coining to tlie'pointrat issue, the Chair has narrowed it down very 
muc h 1 and so'-we 1 -can talk, only about thfe sacking of the Railway Board 
and -notliing else. ; ‘ l-represent' the 'Madras''Presidbnby and, at any rate/ 
the 'Members <frorii the-Madras ^Presidency 'would surely throw their' votes:' 
to sack-the Railway Bb'ard. We ; have-'solid reasons for doing so taking 
' U"i n £° consideration.!th'effigufes' as they- are-‘given'in tlie Explanatory Memo¬ 
randum of the Railway Budget of the Government of India which I have- 
in my -hand. The Madras, Presidency has; always been treated as the 
Cinderella’ 1 in all tliese matters. Now,-takingginto consideration the .figures ; e 
of 30/crores. of Capita^ Expenditure’ which is 'provided. for ,in the Budget.,;- ■ 
we' 1 ’find ■thM , thfe !, '6pen J; ]ines; in our, Presidency have,been .granted only 
1,46,00,000 otft of 70,59,70,000, which.is'the budgeted amount. Similarly,, ... 
in they matter of the eoris'iructiori of new lines, out of 3f crores, we have' . 
been allotted 1 only'60 lakhs. ' Again,‘if we take into consideration the 
..vo t provided for -the improvenierit of Rails and Sleepers and for the 
strengthemPy/ug..of Bridges out of-42'64-lakhs nothing has been provided'for 
any ,pf-.|the .J^rjfailways,-in -the Madras Presidency. -When we : come to the * 
remodelling: -MJJor .constructing of station ,yards, we find that out of 83’66 ’ 
lakbCwe^&JSaye. been given ;only. 16, lakhs.,- 

jMi. President: And therefore the Railway Board must- go. (Applause.) 

Mr.. jf AVidya ; Sagar Pandya: I think so. We do not want such a Railway 
Board‘ the :: sconqr we .get.ixid ■ of-it-ithe better'for us. 

Then,''coifA-mn'g to the'staff quarters, we find that .out of 42 lakhs only 
4 lakhs’’ have | b ee n provided for ; tbe 1 whole of the • Madras Presidency. 
Similarly; in case of important schemes of workshops, constructions 

and remodel!i%ng: ; but of 6J crores, we .get only 45 lakhs.' Then, coming, 
to the: schfiPime' of-electrification ; . f. d ' “ 

Mr. president:- Order, order. The Chair.regards all these arguments 
as absolutely.-irrelevant. ■ Sir George Rainy. '• 11 . : 

Tbue Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
way?-): J 'Tliis 1 'is the first ’occasion', Mr. President, on which I have been 
present when a reduction , in .the Demand for the Railway Board has 
bceda moved, and the turn the debate has taken has not, been exactly 
whSat I had expected. To reply completely to all that has been said to- 
da jy would require a speech lasting -perhaps' for 34 . hours, for there is' 
hardly 5 branch of the railway administration that has not been touch¬ 
ed upon by one speaker or another. The debate - has occasionally shown 
a tendency- to take even a. wider range, and at times I was not 1 sure whe¬ 
ther my friends on the other side of the House were not inviting me 
lo indulge in a disquisition, on the. relations between Lord Morley and 
Lord .Minto, on the Singapore base and on -the Russian menace. I am.' 
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always glad to meet the wishes of my Honourable friends opposite, but 
if I were to attempt to gratify them now, perhaps you, Sir, might had 
-it necessary to j restrain me. I will deal with this motion as seriously 
as I can, although ic is not always easy to do so after the line that has 
been taken by some of the speakers. "With certain points I shall deal 
< quite seriously, while certain others may perhaps be dismissed more 
lightly. 

X have had one or two very curious invitations to-day. One of them 
was to disguise myself as a member of some community—I am not 
quite sure which community it was—and to see for myself how the Baii- 
vways looked like from that point of view. Well, if the 
-Honourable Member, who gave ' the invitation, is willing 
Lo stand 'to it, I am not sure that some day I might not be 
P ‘ w ' tempted to accept it. , 


Mr. Jamnadas Mehta opened his speech with a new name which he 
most ingeniously gave the Bail way Board, and which I am sure they 
will alf> cherish, ‘namely, a pocket edition of the Silmon Commission, But 
it filled my soul'with terror, lest he was going to find some analogy 
between some personality in 'the British Parliamentary world and my- 
' self. However, he mercifully spared me, and X have still to learn what 
view he takes of my position in the matter. • 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s own view 1 of the proposal he put/' wou kl 
might, I think, be-summarized in a dew words, “We don’t wa\i s bment, 
way Board, if we cannot have a Bound Table.” That is what Bow, 
to. There is a close connection in his mind between his motib^h ans 
the big constitutional question. I can understand tbat attitude, IV to 
even respect it, but I cannot lionestiy say that I admire it. It doe^ 
seem to me to be a good line. Still there it is, and bad my Iionou f* a 
friend stopped at that point, the debate would have been a goo^ 1 , a ^ e 
shorter, and by this time we should have voted about it. Buk^ ons ^bl6 
Honourable friend having explained at the outset his maiMT ^ ao ' v ^ OQ p 
that, so long as he could not get a Bailway Board that was in/^ 18 

responsible ro this House, he was going to vote against having^ ~'5 >nou . r ' 
Board at all, started to paint the picture with a large brush, Jalow in 
cartoon after another appeared upon the canvas as he painted. XXBy to 
lined his views on Indianisation, on the 150 crores for rehabilitation^^ 7 ' 
the separation of railway finance, on the wages of railway labourers/^ 11 * 
the amenities of third class passengers, on contracts given out wrongly’ 
cn illusory -profits, and on other matters until I wondered whether h^® 
object was perhaps a desire that all the other motions should be rulcc 
out of order, as having been already discussed. I do not know wbetheif 
T am night in attributing that motive to him, but it is quite out of 1 
the question for me to attempt to run through all these points in detail, 
and I shall only select those which appear to me the most important. 


One of the statements he made was that, under the present system 
of the separation of railway and general finance, tlie Board’s powers of 
rc-appropr‘mtion were such that it would be quite possible for them to 
staiT on their own responsibility important projects which were not in the 
budget and had theiefore not 'been'“before the House at all. I should 
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like to remind him that all such projects, before being started,, are Invari¬ 
ably put before the- Standing Finance Committee, who ai*e the natural 
i- watchdogs to look after the ^interests of the House. 

a Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Not'always. 

i The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I cannot speak from my own ex- 
*•' ’ perience as to what has actually occurred in the past, but I do know 
’ that that is our intention as to what 1 ought to he done. 

I was particularly glad to hear my Honourable friend’s frank recogni¬ 
tion of the great service which the fixation of exchange had been to the 
Hail way Budget. Indeed he put the benefit rather higher than I should, 
because he attributes any reduction in our,working expenses entirely to 
that one cause. He referred to what I, said in my speech when J laid 
the-.Budget before the House, namely, that for four years in succession 
the-working expenses were 62J erores, and he said it was easy to talk 
like that because the decline was due to exchange profits. But had he 
observed the variations in exchange since the 1st April 1925, he would 
have seen., jhat, the rate .has ,not during that period suffered any wide 
fluctuations. . . , t ' " ’ 

1 « l i • 1 


1 


Mr. Jamnadas M. ’Mehta: I say that the effect of a higher exchange 
continues until an adjustment takes place. It is not exhausted in one 
j?ear but persists for a number of> years. 1 

" Uju. 

strengthenfP urable , Sir Geor g e Rain y ; 1 should have thought that the 
.any ,of-[the^M ember s ar g umen i' would have been more convincing if 
remodelling 1 '^ 0 ^ which I had referred exchange had not been practi- 
lakhs we ,H ar y- 

Mr. ’I want to say very little about the speech of 1 my Honourable 
< > 'Ir. Chetty. Frankly, I regret, not that he brought' the matters 
-p. t all to which he devoted the greater ,parfc of his speech, but I 

ar ’ an y, a t be brought them forward at this stage. It seems to me it 
Therf, r cc>£air where there is a specific matter, which is naturally a 
4 lakhs have'h many Members of this House are anxious to speak and 
Similarly, in fi motions on the paper which give a natural opportunity 
and remodellit, it seems to me a great pity that they should be, swept 
to the schootis motion which may make it impossible for Members pavli- 
_1 11 forested in that subject to record their opinions by then- votes. 
, ’ d trust that the course that has been followed, perfectly legifci- 
as absc^ under the rules, by my friends of the Swaraj Party will 

Th allowed to constitute a precedent, because if you are going to 
ways a reduction in the Railway Board vote on the ground of disappro- 
prerf' the entire railway policy, it is open to any Member to bring in any 
beeit of our railway administration and to say "for this reason I want 
wijandemn the„Railway Board.” It means that if we subsequently 
da l 'l e the specific 'motions dealing with specific points, we shall be 
pyelling over Ibe same ground again and again and again and really there 
ed be a great waste of lime. Now, I do not propose to reply to what 
,r. Chetty said as regards the wagon building industry to-day, and my 
reason is this. Does my Honourable friend seriously ui'ge that, what¬ 
ever the rights and wrongs of the action taken by the Government of 
India and the Railway Board about wagons and locomotives ' may be, that 
they contribute sufficient ground for saying that the entire railwav roliev 
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is bad? I think it is very difficult to take that line, and if so it is un- < 
necessary for me tq reply to it at this stage. If it is not in itself a suffi¬ 
cient reason for passing a vote of censure on the-whole railway admini¬ 
stration, then on that matter I have nothing more to say to-day. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Sesha, Ayyangar, with an ingenuity which 
I could not sufficiently admire^-seemed to me to be trying to use this 
motion as a means by" which he could get the better both of the rules of 
his own Party and ot the rules of this House, because m the first place, 
he seemed'to me to he working off a good deal of a speech-that might a 
have been prepared—I do not know whether it .was—but might have been- 
prepared for the general discussion on the Bailway Budget;'.and then he 
also proposed to utilise the opportunity to obtain replies to supplementary 
questions which I understood him to say he would have put, had the i 
discipline of his Party permitted him to be present to put them in per- > 
son. I’ am sure, Sir, that you would not permit me to act as his accom¬ 
plice in either of these f purposes. 

I listened with great interest to my Honourable 1 friend Mr. Nila- 
kantha Das who spoke first on the resumption of the debate*after lunch. 

T can readily understand that, holding the views he _does as to Indian!- 
notion and the particular meaning he attaches,jto it, he cannot approve 
almost anything in our present system of administration. What he , is 
after, I suppose, is, what I may call, the one rupee standard of admini¬ 
stration. Whether my Honourable ' friend Mr.- Jamnadas Mehta who 
also expressed his willingness to run the Eailway Board for one rupee a 
year holds exactly the same views as my Honourable friend Mr. ’Nila- 
, kantha Das, I am not quite sure. Possibly, when that time comes, they 
may be colleagues in the same administration and will be able to, settle 
the matter between them. , 

But I was greatly interested to learn that my Honourable friend Mr. -< 
Jamnadas Mehta was prepared to run the Eailway Board for one rupee > 
a year, and I presume he would pay therefrom the salaries of the 100 
assistants, the 18 stenographers and the 74 servants < who are provided 
for in the Budget .... 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am prepared to find the money.,. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: j think, Sir, that disposes of most ‘ 
of what 1 might call comparatively minor matters to which I intended to 
refer. 


I come now to wlial is after all the big question .raised again and again 
by speaker after speaker, namely, the appointment of an Indian member on 
the Eailway Board. J find the greatest difficulty in saying anything at all 
on that subject It seems to me that if any member of the Government of 
India in the past has opened, his mouth on that subject, he has always 
been accused year after year of having broken his promise and of having 
given pledges to which he has not adhered. Sir Charles Innes spoke pretty 
strongly about this last year and repudiated and resented 
the charge of broken faith, and . it seems to me that 
the only lesson I can learn from the past history is that I had 
. better be very _ careful what I say. Indeed if some of mv friends are 
really as suspicious as they say they are about the bond tides of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, what does it matter what I do say? It may be that I ouffit 
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take these suspicions in r a strictly Pickwickian sense, that they are' uttered 
only for the purposes of the debate and do not accurately convey what is 
in the Honourable Members’ minds. Hut nevertheless I do think that I 
am justified in saying as little as I can until I see my way clearly. I should 
like to say here that every speaker, who ha's referred to me personally, 
has been extraordinarily kind, and I hope that Honourable Members on the 
other side will understand that on my part there is no sort of feeling of 
resentment to* me. It would be absurd ^indeed if I were to entertain any 
such feeling., Nevertheless I feel that the best thing I can do is to say as 
little as possible. 1 will therefore confine myself to the assurance that I re¬ 
gard this matter as exceedingly important which ought constantly to be kept 
under consideration in the hope that in one way or another-something may 
be done to meet what is obviously a very strong, wish among many Members 
of this House. i 

i , 

My Honourable friend Mr. Neogy asked for a definite declaration of 
policy on this point. My reply to what he asked is this, that as long as 
I am in charge of the .Railway Department, I will try to get the best men 
I can get as members of the Railway Board. Let there be no ambiguity 
about that. As the Board is Dow constituted, as our system of railway 
administration is now constituted, it is necessary, if it is to work properly, 
that the members of the Board should be fully qualified by expert knowledge 
and experience for the duties they have to perform, and they must be the 
very best men we can get, because the responsibilities of the railway admi¬ 
nistration Of India are steadily growing and we cannot afford to carry on 
with anything except the very best. 

K Jj 

* In conclusion, Mr. President, I would, like to say this. • What the Hon¬ 
ourable the Mover is asking the House to do is to condemn the«. railway 
administration of India out and out, and root and branch. In giving notice 
of his motion he referred to the entire‘railway policy’of the- G-ovemment of 
India and it struck me as somewhat extraordinary that neither he nor any 
other speaker has even referred to what I regard as the primary point of 
that policy, namely, cheap and efficient transportation. That it should 
actually have been possible to discuss this motion for 4 or 5 hours without, 
as far as I could hear, even one speaker mentioning the fact that thiB is the 
obvious policy for every railway administration, struck me as more unusual 
than anything else even in this debate. My reply to the charge that our 
railway administration has failed, and that it is deserving of severe censure * 
is this. Honourable Members have had an opportunity of examining the 
budget papers that we have placed before them and of comparing the results 
of the railway administration now and as it was 5 or 6 years ago—a period 
within the memory of every Member of this House—and I challenge any 
Member of this House to say that the administration of our Railways has 
.failed during that period. I challenge them to say that it has not steadily 
improved and far from deserving censure, I claim that in many respects, if 
not in all, it deserves the very highest praise. 

(At this stage Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Y. Y. Jogiah rose 
to speak.) - 

Mr. President: Order, order. Hhere can be no further debate now. We 
just had the final reply of the Honourable Member from Government. The 
debate on this motion is therefore closed. * 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jkansi Divisions: Non- 
Mubammadan Dural): The practice has been that we have been allowed to 
speak after hearing the Government Member. 

1 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have risen in time it 
he wanted to speak I called on the Honourable Sir George Rainy to reply 

to the whole debate and he ... 

* * 

Randit Madan Mohan Malaviya: But 'we wanted to know what Sir 
George Rainy had to say before speaking. I have been waiting the whole 
day to hear Sir George Rainy speak and then speak myself. 

Mr. President; Order, order. I regret very much that the Honourable 
Member often gets up late in the debate. However much I might like to 
give the Honourable Member an opportunity to speak, I am bound by Rules 
and Standing Orders which are against him. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I have given you my reason. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member (Pandit Malaviya) did not rise 
for the whole day, and ultimately, as no one else rose. I called upon the 
Honourable Member to reply, 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I stood up, Sir. 

Mr. President: The Chair did not see the Honourable Member. 

(Pandit Madan Mclian Malaviya again stood up.) 

Mr. President; Does the Honourable Member wish to say anything on 
the point of order? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Exactly. We have had this debate year 
after year. We .want to know what the Government have to say before 
speaking upon it We do not want to waste our breath and repeat our 
argument^ I have been here at the sacrifice of other work in order to know 
wfiat (he Government have to say on this question of the admission pf 
gn Indian into the Railway Board and I waited until I found the earliest 
opportunity now to get up. X am sorry I did not know that you would pot 
have thought it right to allow me an opportunity to speak. If I had thought 
* that that would be so I assure you, Sir, I should have taken an earlier 
opportunity to speak 

Mr. President: There is no obligation on the paid of Government to state 
their policy at an early stage of any debate though ordinarily they do so. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I would say that I should not have 
risen to speak unless I believed that I was entitled to bring the debate to 
a close. 


Mr. President: The original motion was: 


r a /f m n ?u 6 l cee4in S 11,70,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment dnrintr tW 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Railway Board””® ^ K 


Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

"That the demand; under the head ‘Railway Board’ he reduced to Re. 1,“ 
Th question I have to put is that that amendment be made, 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES—40. 


Ancy, Mr. AI. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulv:. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Qhanshyam Das. 

Ohetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chuhder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N lakantha. 

Dntt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ilaji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Iswar Saran,' Mtmshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

.Tayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Karfcar Singh, Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. O. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 


Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath! 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Air. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Eai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Aladan Mohan. 
Mehta, Air. Jamnadas AI. 

Mitra, ■ Air. Satyendra Chandra- - 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mnkhtar Singh, Air. 

Alnrtuza Saheb Bahadnr, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Air. K. 0. 

Pandya, Air. Vidya Sagar. 

Ranga Iyer, Air. C. S 
Sarfaraz Hnssain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Air. Gaya Prasad. 

Sin ha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Tok Kyi, U. 


NOES—52 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Allan. 
Ab'dul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdul Qaiyunv Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Air William. 

Allison, Air. P. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawahzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett. The- Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Deny a 
Chalmers, Air. T. A. 

Chatter,jee, Rcvd. J. C. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadnr B AI. 
Coalman. Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr R H 
Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Air. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Ghazanfar Ali Kiian. Raja. 

Ghuznavi. Air. A IT. 

Gidnev, Inept -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham. Alt. It. 


Trivin, Air. C. J. 

Ismail Khan, Air. 

Jowahic Singh; Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keanu,' Air. AI. 

Lamb, Air. W. S. 

Lindsay. S‘r Darcy. 

Mitra. *The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Moots, Alt. Arthur. 

Alukherjeo, Air. S. C. 

Parsons, Air. A. A- L. 

Rafique, Mr. Aluhammad. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rao, Air. V. Pandurang, 

Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Air. H. A. 

Shamaldhari Lall, __Mr, 

Shjllidy. Air. J. A. 

Sykes, Air. E F. 

Taylor. Air. E Gawan 
Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Alaulvi Aluhammad. 

Vauiin Khan. Air Aluhammad 
Voung, Air. G AI. 

Zulfiqar AH Khan, Nawab Sir. 


The motion was negatived. 

Representative Control over the HaUxoaij Administration. 

*Mt. N. ST. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ he reduced by Rs. 1,000. 

The object of mv amendment is to draw the attention of this House to hhc 
fact that tbe control of the Legislature as well as of the people of this 
country over the Railway administration is not much. The control as 
exercised to-dav consists .... 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On a point of order. I should like to 
submit that the question whether a {Treater degree of control should be exer¬ 
cised by this Assembly over the Railway Board was one of the matters to 

* Speech not corrected by the HopoUrabh} Member. 
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which a. good deal of attention was devoted in the motion we have just 
disposed of. • < 

Mr. President : If T were to uphold the contention of the Honourable’ the 
Commerce Member I should have to rule out a large number of amendments 
on the paper. Mr. Joshi. . j 

Mr. W. M. Joshi: I veil not make a long speech, Sir. The control at 
present consists of six days’, discussion in this House. Then, Sir, there 
are the. Central and Local Advisory Councils. As far as the Advisory 
Councils are concerned, as Sir Purshot,amdas Thakurdas 'has already point¬ 
ed out, the Central Council did not meet this year even once. The Local 
Advisory Councils did meet some times. But as regards these Councils 
I may say that the public .does not know much about what they do. We 
would like the Railway Board to publish a report of the work done by the 
Central and,Local Advisory Councils- Then. Sir, 1 would suggest that the 
Railway Budget should be taken in a separate- Session, so that more days 
may be allotted to the discussion of railway policy. I-t is only then that 
the Legislature and the people' of this country will exercise a- greater con¬ 
trol over the railways. If we do not get a sufficient number of days to 
discuss the details 'of railway policy the control of the Assembly over the 
railway administration' will only be nominal. I therefore, hope, Sir, 'that 
my amendment wall be carried. 

The Honourable "Sir George Rainy: I only wisb to say- a few words 
about tliis motion r for .a reduction, but it gives me an opportunity to- say 
one or two things about the Central Railway .Advisory Council which I had 
intended-to-say at the general discussion of the Budget in reply to'the 
remarks of the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. It is perfectly 
true that the Central' Railway Advisory Council has not met * during the 
current year, and I ,sho,uld like to say that this is a matter in which the 
Bailway Board have -no responsibility whatever, for, the responsibility 
rests' solely with the* Railway Member. How I do not think my Honour¬ 
able friends "on the other side will attribute to me am inveterate distrust 
of them, or an obstinate refusal to listen to anything they 'may have to 
say. I will tell- the House quite frankly that the Railway ..Department 
is not an easy Department to take over for one wdio has not had . any 
previous experience of Railways, and I was anxious that-before I put anv 
questions' before- fhd Central Advisory Council .to'feel pretty s'ure that I 
myself understood the- previous history of those questions and, all the rele¬ 
vant circumstances 'bearing on them. There are two or three which I think 
mnv be readv for'reference■ to the Council before very long.- One of them 
i3 the question of the expenditure of the various 'Railways in the country 
on education. Another is the question of amenities for third class travel¬ 
lers,—for there are. points on which it might be desirable to have a genera 1 
discussion'with 'the''Central'Advisory Council in order to ascertain w-hat 


were the"most” promising lines'of • development-which-would be-most ap¬ 
preciated by'the" travelling public. My Honourable friend, Sir PurshotanV- 
das 5 - Thakurdas,' asked-me to go a little further and to promise to refer to, 
the ■ Council the- question of reductions in rates and fares and which were 
the 'reductions"-which it was most advisable -to make. This is a rn itter 
about which I feel a good deal of difficulty at present, I am not prepared 
tp sav vhat-.mv final, attitude may .be, but. I shall certainly consider the 
suggestionf although,, ns I say,.I have a good deal 'of difficulty about it 
As .regards the -other, points taken bv, my Honourable friend, Mr Joshi 

mfn.ees y vF* VSVi ? tbe ^estion <>* Tlocal Advisory Com- 

tees. He said that he hoped that greater publicity would he riven "to 

* w Nov, irom fci™ to ti£e I see ,aocoujtoin the now«Spe™ 
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of the proceedings of these Committees, and I honestly think that they get 
more publicity that way than they would get by being incorporated in a 
Railway Board Report, and I am' not sure that, even though copies >f that 
report were sent to every ,Member of the House, the proceedings of the 
committees would" become better known in that way than they are at 
present. Possibly, however, I am 'holding an unworthily pessimistic view 
of the extent to which Honourable Members study the voluminous publi¬ 
cations we place before them', and I will' promise to consider that sugges¬ 
tion, which originally came from my friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 
As a matter of fact we actually place in the Library every year the proceed¬ 
ings of these Committees, but I am quite'prepared to consider and see 
whether we can make something of a pamphlet of them, as the Honour¬ 
able Member suggested. I trust that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, 
after what I have said, will not press his motion. 

. < ' 1 

Mr. President; The question is: t . , • •, < 

‘‘That tho demand under the head ‘Railway Bqard’. be reduced by Rs. 1,000.," 

The motion was negatived. ’ • - *» ' f * 

Racial Distinctions in Subordinate , Establishments. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move:, 1 ’ ’ •' ’ 

J * " 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board''be reduced by Rs. 10,000.” 

* * t . * f **»» 

This House, Sir, has devoted a great deal, of attention to the, question 
of Indianization, but in, this connection it has thought more of the higher 
than of the subordinate services.,.,,I propose to direct the attention?of the, 
House to-day to this m'atter which it seems to me is not.less important 
than the other one which has engaged its attention so far. ,-Jn regard, to 
the higher posts the Railway'Administration Report ,for- 1926-27 tolls; u> 
that while 78'8 per cent, of the posts are occupied by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, the people of this country,,or I,had better say the Hindps, 
Muhammadans and other classes in,Jndia, occupy only 21 ’2 -per. cent, of 
them. Now if we take the subordinate appointments, we find pretty, near¬ 
ly the same state of affairs existing. When I deal with the subordinates I 
refer only to subordinate's drawing Rs. 250 per mensem 'or over or 'who are 
on. scales of pay rising to Rs'. 250 and- over on Class I Railways excluding' 
the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway -and the Jodhpur 'Railway. Now, 
we find here. Sir, if we consult the Report for 1926-27; that on the 1st 
April, 1927, while Europeans and Anglo-Indians'occupy 704 per cent.' of fhc > 
posts, Hindus, -Mussulmans and other classes occupy only 29'6 per cent- of 
them. We thus see that' in the inferior pos'ts Indians do not get much 
greater chance than' they 'do in regard to the superior -posts. 'Some of the > 
Railways, Sir, show even a' lower percentage’of Indians than is implied in 
this average. It is'natuVal; "Sir, - -if-you take an’ average of percentages,- 
that some should be higher and some' lo'wer than the general average.' But 5 
what is surprising is that among those Railways where the percent age. of 
Indians is lower than the general average are two State Railways, the East, 
Indian Railway and the. Great Indian. Peninsula. Railway. ,Now, in the- 
East Indian Railway the percentage, of Hindus, Mussalm'ans band other 
classes is oply 20;6 per cent, and on ihe Great .Indian''Peninsula Railway 
the corresponding, percentage is 24-2 ',per . cent. There', are. some companv- 
maringed Railivavs also in regard to which a similar complaint, can be made. 
But I will mention only one of’them, the Madras.and Southern. Mahrafi a . 
Railway, the Agent of which deliyerecT a speech as President'of the last 
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Kailway Conference Association, which has roused a great deal oi appre¬ 
hension With regard to the Sympathy of the Company-managed Railways 
with the policy of Indianisation whether in the higher or in the lower 
grades. In the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians occupy 83"'2 per cent. o£ those subordinate posts with which 
I have- dealt so far and Hindus, Mussal'mans and other clashes occupy omy 
16'8 per cent, of them. 

But this is not, Sir, the only points where racialism in filling up posts 
comes in. The statement in the’ Railway Report deals only with what I 
may Call the upper subordinates. But there are a number of posts which 
■do not figure in the list of subordinate establishments published by the 
various Railways. Now, I find that racial considerations enter as much 
in appointing men to these posts as in filling Up the- other posts which 
might be called the superior and- the upper subordinate posts. And here I 
will deal specially, Sir, with the East Indian Railway- In 1926 Babu 
Ambica Prasad Sinha put a question drawing attention to the existence of 
racial distinctions on the East Indian Railway. Mr. Sim replying to his 
question said that Government WaS aware of it and that the' question of 
removing. - racial t discrimination On’ the East Indian Railway was under 
consideration. I do not know, Sir, what consideration Government have 
given to this subject; but the figures that are at our disposal show that 
racialism'’ flourishes aS much’ now' on the East Indian Railway as it did two 
years ago. I put some questions the other day in this House with regard 

the manner in which guards dm appointed on the East Indian Railway. 
Mr. Parsons’ admitted that' 'there arc two grades of guards and that as a 
rule only Europeans and Anglo-Indians are appointed to Grade I. I will 
not therefore dwell on that'point any more, except to point out that the 
inequalit)’ in regard to the initial and maximum Salaries between the tWo 
grade.s Will be found also in regard to the' scales of allowances applicable to 
them. l£i SO far as I have been able to look into the matter, guards of 
Grade II, who are generally Indians, get from 25 to 50 per cent, only of (he 
allowances admissible in the e&sg of guards of Grade I who are generally' 
Europeans and AnglO-Ifidisng. 


The' next case I should like to deal with is that of ticket collectors. 
Mr. Parsons, replying to my questions irr regard to ticket Collectors, pester 
day Said that, while there were four grades among them, the information 
at his disposal did' hot finable him to- Sfly that any racial considerations 
guided the authorities in making appointments. May I say- Sir, that tile 
information at my disposal does not, dispose me to accept that Statement? 
My Honourable friend Mr, Parsons has shown himself as possessing an 
open mind when questions of fact are concerned and has generally been 
willing to accept corrections when compelled to do so, I trust that in' this 
matter also he will find that the-statements that I made are more ec rrect, 
than those which he made on behalf of Government yesterday. 


The third class to which I should like to draw attention is that of drivers. 
People-are not appointed as drivers straight away. I understand they, arc- 
first appointed as firemen- Then "they become shunters and last of all 
f, river f- > T °w, I have-been fold that there is a gi-eat difference between 
rae starting salaries of Indian and European firemen. 4nart from that ' 

IboutTtear ^iV % a ?? { Anglo-Indian or a European fireman 

about 5 years to bcftonVe a driver, it takeif bn Indian anything from 10 to- 
15 years to reach- the same-position. ^ 1 1 • 



Lastly, I should like to draw attention to the ease of the Technical 
services. Une womd have urougnt that m this matter, hi any, rate, racialism 
woum nave no place ana tnuu merit aipne would be epnsu/erea in. vnaning 
appointments, hut m regard to the apprentices ,wfio are sent to the 
'lecnmcai bcnool at Jamaipur, to be framed as chargemen, while Indians, 
1 understand, are required to have passed, the Matriculation examination 
(I Relieve, in the first division), no such condition is insisted on in the case 
oi Europeans and Anglo-Indians. There is, X understand, an examination 
tor seating recruits. But the recruitment does not take pmee on an 
entirely competitive basis. 1 have not been able to find out whether Indians 
on the one hand and Anglo-Indians and Europeans on the other oompi te 
separately or whether, in addition to examination, a certain amount uf 
nomination also comes m. But I understand that pure competition is 
not allowed to determine the selection of apprentices and that the number 
is fixed on racial grounds. The same thing takes place in regard to electri¬ 
cians, permanent way inspectors and the engineering department in¬ 
spectors who aiso are trained at J amalpur. They, it seems, are selected 
m the same manner—either by means of separate ..examinations or by 
competition and nomination. In any case, the complaint is that preference’ 
IS' given to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. There are other cases also of 
racialism' which 1 can bring to the notice of the Government, but the in¬ 
stances that I have given will, I hope, he sufficient’ to convince vhe House 
of the large, the incredible extent to which the East Indian Railway is 
guided by racial considerations in making even lower grade'appointments. 

Sir, before I sit down I should mso like to deal briefly with certain other 
matters in which Europeans and Anglo-Indians, on the one hand, and 
Indians on the other are differentially treated. I asked‘ certain questions 
yesterday about the medical relief given to members of the East .Indian 
Railway staff. Mr. R arsons said that go far as the gazetted officers .were 
Concerned they were treated by the same ’ officer,, I am not sure what he 
said in regard to subordinate officers, but I beheye’he said there was no 
fij^d rule m regard to them- 

Mr. A. A. L. Parspns: I replied, so far as my memory goes, that I 
had mot got >full information but was collecting it. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunznx: So he has still an open mind on the 
subject. I should like to emphasise that even in regard to the provision 
of medical relief distinctions are made between Indians and Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. I have seen with my own eyes That separate blocks are 
provided for Indians and Anglo-Indians, and I know that while the senior 
officer attends to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the junior officer attends to 
Indians. In regard to nurses, eases have come within, my own knowledge 
in which nurses have refused to attend Indian patients. As regards provi¬ 
sion for maternity cases, Mr. Parsons and ' Government ought to know 
that little or nothing has been done for Indians. I believe the Agent of 
the East Indian Railway was approached some time ago in connection with 
this matter, but either no decision has been arrived at so far or a negative 
has been returned to the request made to him by the Indian employees. 

The last question which I should like to deal with in this connection is 
that of passes. On the East Indian Railway, Sir, Indians and Christians, 
.or- -rather non-Christian Indians and Christians are treated -separately in 
iregard to the issue of JX’mas passes/ Mr. Parsons and I had a-pretty 
tough fight on that point in the autumn Session of the Assembly. I will 
not, therefore, go into details in connection -with this matter, but I muBt 
express, my strong conviction that th'e attitude of the Railway Board is 
far from being a fair one. The statements to which I drew attention 
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practically compelled Mr. -Parsons to admit that his previous answers on 
the subject, were wrong. I should be prepared to deal with the Honourable 
Member again on that point, should he deny the version I have given of the 
matter; yet the Railway Board-stick to their original opinion that the instruc¬ 
tions issued by the Agent of- the East Indian Railway are right and are 
not based on racial considerations at all. In the autumn Session I put two 
questions - also with regard to the differential treatmeht of Indians and 
Anglo-Indians in regard to the-issue of passes on the North-Western Rail¬ 
way. As regai-ds one of the questions my Honourable friend, Mr.’Parsons, 
promised to inquire into the matter and also stated that the revision of the 
rules was under consideration. • But'he took up a more stiff attitude, in 
regard to the other question. I asked Government whether they were aware 
that on the North Western Railway “cheque passes may occasionally be 
issued by Divisional Superintendents to ministers of religion to minister to 
the spiritual wants of railway employees at places where the services of a 
clergyman are not ordinarily available”. I further asked whether similar 
facilities were given for the satisfaction of the- spiritual wants of Hindus 
and Muhammadans. The Honourable 'Member admitted the accuracy of 
the first statement and with regard to the latter part of .my question said 
that he. would make inquiries and let me know the result. - The reply I 
received from him ran as follows: ^ > - > 

"The issue of occasional passes under the "North Western Railway rules referred 
to in question (a) is limited to ministers of the Christian ,religion. The reason for 
the grant of these passes is that if these concessions were 1 not granted numerous small 
Christian communities of railway staff, owing .to the long distances by which they 
are separated from.the nearest minister of their religion, would bo bereft of spiritual 
ministration altogether. 'This does not bold true of other religions in this country 
and there is ’not 'therefore the same necessity f6r granting the concession to their 
Tninisters.” < -- ; < u ' * ’• , 

Now, Sir, while it fis * perfectly possible fbr Hindus and Muhammadans 
to say their daily prayers in their homes, I suppose Government are aware 
'that both of them want periodically -to get such men as they have faith 
in, as they look up to in religious matters. Why in the case of jhese men 
.the same facilities should not be provided as are provided in the case of 
ministers of the Christian religion, I do not see. I hope it is not laid down 
any where. that a Christian may say his prayers only before^ a priest. A 
.Christian may offer his prayers as much in private as a man belonging to 
any oflier religion; and if jou offer concessions.to .members of one de¬ 
nomination to invite men who .would minister to their spiritual needs, it 
is only fair, th.at the same concession should be extended to members of 
other denominations also. I do ,not ask that the concession enjoyed by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians in, this respect should, be taken away from 
them. All that I ask is that it-should he .extended to, Indians. It should 
be enjoyed by Hindus and Muslims as well. 

Before I sit down, I-should like to make one suggestion to enable the 
House to judge what progress is being made with regard to the Tndianisa- 
tion of‘the upper subordinate grades. ‘ At the' end of the annual Railway 
Report there is appended a statement showing 'the vacancies which have 
occurred in’the course of the year in the superior grades and how they 
■have been filled up. I propose that a similar statement should be appended 
'to the Report with regard to the upper subordinate grades. ’I hope I have 

“yinced the House that there is as much need for watchfulness in regard 
to one Indianisation of lower grades as there is .in regard to admission of 
Indians_ into the higher services. 

‘tte' I 2 t R A 5r™4‘vM 6 ! ; Si<?Ume - CtA « 
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List of Candidates icho had applied for appointments in the Superior Services of 
N Railways, but failed to obtain them. 


Naga Bhushan Row, 
Admani D. Singh. 

R. V. Patel. 

Rao Bahadur S. R. Aiyar. 
O. K. Madhavan. 

S. M. Khamu. 

Prasad Lai Sharma. 

Ram Chandra. 

Kedarnath Bhosugaor. 

Harilal Mody. 

N. N. Krishna Murti. 

K. L. Sheth. 

S. R. Palsula. 

Nadir P. Cammissout. 

? >> 

S. S. Vilvanthar. 

<* 

N. Visvanathain. 

T. P. Ramchandra Iyer 

B. Chandramani. 

A, D. Khan. 

H. Yesonath. 

Narayan K. Mirchandoni. 

C. Vasudevatn. 

Dalip Singh. 

E. W, P. Nodie. 

Mabodeo A. Dhona. 


Civil Engineer, 

B.E. 

Trained on L. N. E. (Eng¬ 
land). 

Trained on S. W. Ry. 

B.Sc. (Engineering), 

M.S.P., F.P.S. (London). 

B.Sc. 

B.Sc. (Allahabad). 

B.Sc. (Allahabad). 

B.A., L.C.E. 

B.E. 

B.E., B.Sc. 

B.A., L.C.E. 

B.Sc. 

Engineer with long term 
fcervice in England. 

B.A., B.E. (Madras). 

M.A., and diploma in Account- 
ancy. 

L.C.E., M.A.I.E. 

A. M.I.E. 

B. E. 

Passed 10 examination* in 
Railway Service, 

B.E., M.E. 

B.So.i 

Traffic Training, Midland 
Railway, England. 


Post applied for. 
Temporary Engineer. 

Assistant Traffic Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Assistant Traffic Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Assistant Engineer. 

Traffic Department. 

Assistant Engineer. 

Assistant Traffic Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Chief Engineer. 

Temporary Engineer. 

Executive Engineer. 

Assistant Engineer. 

Traffic. 

Assistant Engineer. 

Ditto. 

Accounts Branch. 

Temporary Engineer. 

Pi obationer Engineer. 
Assistant Engineer. 

Traffic Department, 

Engineer. 

Temporary Engineer. 
Traffic Department. 

Assistant Engineer. 


B.A., B.E., A.H.LE., 

Member of Institute of 
Engineers. 


* Vide page 734 of these Debates, 
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Lift of Candidates who had applied for appointments in the Superior Services of' 
Railways, hut failed to obtain them —conoid. 


Post applied for. 

K. V. Lalvani. B.A., distinguished Railway 

Service in England. ' • . 

£>. M. tfinar. _. M.I.E. Electric Engineer 


Kalini Basu. 

S, Pol Krishna Murti. 
Hoshang Rohadi. 
Gandhi. 


Graduate, Civil .Engineering. Engineer. 

B.E.. C.E:-, A.M.I.-Er . . /. Go. 

B.So. - ' - - Traffic Department. - 

M.B., B.S., D.L.O., E.R. Railway Medical Service. 

C.S. 


Araninga Kaviraj." • 

G. Francis George, ; 

M. B. Chandir3ama. 

V. M. Bhayan. 

D. N. Sanyal, __ „ _ . 
C. M. Parekh. 

K. A. Dastiir.' 

P. N. Kariman. • > 


M.A., M.R.A;S.-(Loddon) 

B.Sc., Member of Radio 
Society (Great Britain). 

B.Sc. (England). 

B.Sc. (Engineering).,. . , 

B.Sc. (Glasgow). 

B.E., proposed for A.Mj 
I.E. 

B.A. and .B?B. 

B.E. and-B.Sc.- ^ : 


..Probationary Traffic-Super¬ 
intendent. 

Electrical Department. 

Assistant Engineer. 
Engineer. 

Assistant Engineer. 
Temporary Engineer.. 

* 

Assistant Engineer. 

Ditto, . ‘ ' • 
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SaUirday , '35th February, 193P- 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock. Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Suspension or Mb. K. P. Sankunni Napr, Sub-Postmaster, 
Tattamangalam-Paxghat, etc. 

304 *Mr. Or. Sarvothamp Rao: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. K. P. Sankunni 
Nair, Sub-Postmaster, Tattamangalam-Palghat, was placed under suspen¬ 
sion frrna the 20th September, 1926? 

CM Did the proceedings against him in a court of law end in honorable 
acquittal? 

(c) If so, when was he acquitted and when was he re-instated? 

(d) Did the aggrieved official repeatedly represent to the Superintend¬ 
ent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, his pecuniary difficulties and request 
him to issue final orders in the case to enable the Postmasters. Coimbatore 
and Calicut, to draw and disburse his pay? 

(e) Did the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, order the 
Postmaster, Coimbatore, to disburse the pay of the official at the rate 
of pay he drew prior €6 suspension? If so, for how many months was he 
paid and how long after his reinstatement? 

(/) Has the pay of the official been re fixed under the revised scale of 
Us. 35—5—135? If not, why not? 

(q) When did the Postmaster Genera], Madras, pass final orders in 
the case against the official, and when was the official completely paid his 
dues? 

(It) Is it required of the department to make enquiries into cases even 
after the verdict of the court of law? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Government have no information. If the indivi¬ 
dual referred to has any grievance, it is open to him to address the 
Director General in the usual manner. 

Supersession op certain Superintendents op Post Offices tor the 
Appo ntment op Assistant Director General op Post Offices, 
Bengal. 

305. *Mr. ,A. H. Ghuznavi: 1. Will Government be pleased to state 
if if. is a fact that in a vacancy which occurred on 17th November 1927 
in the grade of Assistant Director General of Post Offices, Bengal, a 
Superintendent of Post Offices, whose name was 14th in the general grada¬ 
tion list of his cadre, was permanently promoted to that post? 

( 785 ) 
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2. Was the question of promotion of Superintendents of Post Offices 
to the grade of Assistant Director General and Deputy Postmasters 
General referred to the Public Service Commission before the promotion 
of the officer in question was ordered; and if so, was the case of each 
of the 13 officers who were senior to the particular officer in question 
placed before the Public Service Commission with necessary remarks ‘as 
to his past services? 

3. (a) Is it a fact that among the 13 officers who were thus superseded 
there were 5 officers who had w> rlred as officiating Assistant Directors 
General for considerable periodsi and 4 of them were officiating in that 
capacity at the time when their supersession took place? 

( b) And is it also a fact that one of these officers has almost immediately 
after his supersession been made permanent in the next vacancy in the 
grade of Assistant Director General, while 2 or 3 otherB who were officiat¬ 
ing in that grade for considerable periods have been allowed to continue 
in these officiating appointments? 

(c) And if the answers to the above are in the affirmative, will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state the reasons why these officers were super¬ 
seded ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state if any appeals against this 
supersession were received by Government and if so, were the applicants 
informed individually of the reasons wliy they were superseded? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: 1. Yes, except that Assistant Directors General are 
attached to the Directorate, Delhi. 

2. Yes. 

3. (a) 5 of the 13 officers referred to had worked as officiating Assistant 
Directors General for certain periods, but only three of them were officiating 
in that capacity when their supersession took place. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Promotion to the grade of Assistant Director General is entirely 
by selection. Promotions are made in accordance with the order of pre¬ 
ference recommended by the Public Service Commission under rule 6 ) 
'(iii) of the Public Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926. 

4. Yes. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET-LIST OF DEMANDS_ contd 


Second Stage— contd. 


Expenditure, from Bevenue —contd. 
Demand No. 1—Railway Board— contd. 


Racial Distinctions in Subordinate Establishment — contd. 


Mr- President: The House will now resume further consideration of 
the following motion moved yesterday by Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzrn ■ 
"That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ he reduced hy Rs 10 000 ” 


5,kSr ,• . Ce ^ nl Non-Muhammadan 

al ) • Sir > tte question underlying this cut has already teen discussed 
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-exhaustively by my Honourable friend Mr. Kunzru, but I will just add 
one or two points to this discussion. In doing so, however, I will adopt 
the direct and categorical method and put to my friend certain definite 
questions and request him to answer them categorically in his own frank 
manner. Sometimes we appear to be speaking in these matters at cross 
purposes, and it may be pretended on one side or the other that what is 
said in reply to questions is not just the thing that is wanted or some¬ 
thing of the kind. Therefore, Sir, I want to put categorical questions to 
him and I request him to give categorical answers in the matter of this 
alleged, if you may like it, racial discrimination in the subordinate rail¬ 
way services. My questions are these. Does he admit that there is 
racial discrimination in the matter of the subordinate services in the 
Hail way department? My second question is, if he does not admit that, 
will he kindly disprove the charge which we on this side are prepared to 
allege by facts and figures? My third question is, if he admits that 
■charge, will he try to justify and give an explanation as to why that 
discrimination is made? Will he specifically point out branches of work 
in any department for which Indians, it can be said, are incapacitated 
by nature or training or experience or intellect or anything of the kind 
to do the work? Can he give us any reason whatever? Of course, I am now 
•speaking for the subordinate services. I am not speaking at this moment 
about the superior services in connection with which perhaps it may be 
alleged that some of those services require very expert knowledge and 
■technical skill and so on. But here I am dealing only with the ordinary 
subordinate services for which, to my mind, no such expert knowledge 
or technical experience is necessary. Even supposing that there are certain, 
items of work in any branch of the subordinate services which do require 
a little training or experience or knowledge of certain things, is the 
Honourable Member prepared to say that Indians as a class have proved 
themselves - incompetent to acquire that knowledge or that experience or 
that training? Have they teen tried, and if so, have they failed to come 
•up to the proper standard? If they have not been tried, why have they 
not been tried? To all these definite questions, Sir, I should like to have 
^categorical answer so that we may know exactly where we are and what 
is the policy of the Government in the matter. 

Now, on my own side I ■will just give a few instances. Take the 
posts of Traffic Inspectors. May I know why Indians are disqualified 
from holding these posts? What percentage of these Traffic Inspector’ 
posts is held really by Indians, and what percentage is held by Anglo- 
Indians, Eurasians and Europeans? Take the head of Telegraph Inspec¬ 
tors. Have Indians proved themselves unfit to do the work of inspect¬ 
ing the telegraph lines and put things right whenever there was trouble? 
Drivers and guards. I may just mention a fact which I have seen myself. 
When travelling on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway I 
find that, as a rule, the guards and drivers are Pnrsees.—they are Indians. 
But while travelling on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway and the 
East Indian Railway, I find, as a rule, that tlie guards and drivers arc not 
Indians. May I know what difference lies between the working of an 
Indian guard or driver on the Rombav, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way and the working of a non-Tndinn on the Great Indian Peninsula and 
East Indian Railways to necessitate the change and to observe racial 
■discrimination against, the Indians? Will the Honourable Member tell me 
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what accounts tor this tact? Is the explanation to be sought only in: 
the fact that one line is a Colmpany-managed line while the others are 
State-managed lines? Now that Government have taken over some 
of the other lines into their own hands for management, will they continue 
that racial discrimination, which we could not question when they were 
under the management of the Companies? 

In this connection, I would like to draw the attention of the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member to what the subordinate servicee themselves- 
say in the matter. We in this House make certain complaints and speak 
about the grievances of railway servants which are as it were reflected 
grievances. We derive knowledge from them, and the Honourable 
Member derives knowledge of these grievances from us. That is a process 
of reflection. But I have got in my hand a copy of a Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Magazine in which the workers I find state their own grievances 
openly. The other day I said that the Honourable the Railway Member 
has got before his mind's eye only the superior services and the officers, 
but he never keeps before him the case of the men in his own department 
who labour and toil as much as the superior service people. (An Honour¬ 
able Member : “ More.”) Yes, these people do even more work than 
the men of the superior services. That is of course another point. But 
in the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway they are openly con¬ 
ducting a magazine through their Unions and they openly place their- 
complaints and grievances before their superiors which are not being replied 
to, and when we sometimes put questions for them, answers are given 
which perhaps for the moment on the floor of the House may satisfy us, 
because we have not got sufficient information to put supplementary 
questions, but those answers do not satisfy the workers themselves. Ini 
the issue of the 1st December of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Magazine, I find some ridicule cast upon the Members of the Assembly 
who appear to be silenced by the wrong information which Government 
supplies to them and which of course has got to be accepted for the 
moment because we have not got sufficient information to contradict the 
answers which Government gives us. Now, I wish to draw the attention 
of the Honourable the Railway Member to what the workers themselves 
say in this matter. Some time ago the men of the subordinate services 
presented a petition to the Home Board through the Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and they definitely prayed in that petition that the 
racial distinction in the matter of recruitment for both the line and office 
staff should be abolished, and that aopointments and promotions be made 
and governed by one set of rules applicable to all classes of employes as- 
is being done on the Railways worked by the direct agency of the State. 
Now, the Agent in forwarding it to the Home Board made certain remarks. 

I want to get things cleared up—whether or not there is a distinction 
observed in this matter on the Company lines and the State lines. In 
forwarding the memorial the Agent observed as follows: 

“ As recards (ci) tlie memorialists slate tlieir chief cause of complaint is that a 
distinction is made in the service rules of the Company between the two classes of 
emuloypcs (1) Tndian and (2) Europeans and Anglo-Tndians.” 

This is his responsible observation on that: 


. “Except in so far as the leave rules are concerned, this statement is incorrect as 
the various sched”T»s were revised some time ago and although we still retain classes 
Ot employees in deferent departments, class “A” and class “B”, etc., the distinction 
an grounds of nationality has been abolished.” 
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I do want to know definitely whether that abolition is a fact. The 
men are not. satisfied with this reply. They say that w'hat the Agent 
says is not a tact, that it is untrue and that the distinction is still observed. 
".But what is the distinction between “A” .and “B”? A cynically minded 
man, unlike myself, would say that "A” stands for “ Anglo-Indians 
and “ B ” for " Black ”. Is that the meaning of “A” and “B” or has 
it any other meaning? I want this to be made clear. 


Now, hear what the workmen themselves say about this reply. They 
*say: 

“Comment is unnecessary, because we see that still Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
-are called “A” graded and. the Indians.are called “B” graded staff.” 

Is it not a coincidence, as I said, that “A” representing, perhaps 
-alphabetically, “ Anglo-Indian ” should be reserved for Anglo-Indians and 
“B” representing “ Black ” should be reserved for Indians? (Some 
HonouraVe Members: “ Brown.”) Just as well ‘‘ Brown ” as “Black”. 

“Not only this, but all the officers’ posts such as Divisional Traffic Manager, Chief 
Traffic Manager, Divisional Transportation Superintendent, Chief .Transportation Super¬ 
intendent. Chief Telegraph Superintendent and their Assistants and Divisional Trans¬ 
portation Inspector are reserved for Anglo-Indians and Europeans.” 

I want to ask specifically whether it is not a fact. 


“We regret the Agent’s misrepresentation of Indians’ cause when he replied to 
*tlie request of the staff that ‘the request that “B” grade ticket collectors should be 
^eligible for promotion to “A” grade ticket collectors cannot be accepted.’ If the 
distinction on grounds of nationality has been abolished why are Indians not promoted 
to officers’ posts and why are Europeans and Anglo-Indians not employed as clerks 
on the line?” 


I think it is a very pertinent question for the Honourable Member to 
answer. Then if there is one distinction another naturally follows. If you 
make a distinction as between "A” and “B” grade service, it naturally 
iollows that there must be a distinction in the matter of pay also. They 
advert to that in this manner. 

“The Chief Ticket Inspector, Bombay, is the third for whom a post of Rs. 500 
was created.” 

•One wonders really whether the post of Chief Ticket Collector does 
require as fat a salary as Es. 500. 

A little further and the Agent is seen to say that: 

“The question of higher wages which have to he paid to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians is dependent on the different standards of living and it is not likely that a 
-railway company would, without good reason, employ Europeans on high pay for 
posts which they were satisfied that Indians could fill equally well at less cost. When 
they find it necessary to do so it is because the Administration must have a reserve 
-of men on which to draw for the more responsible posts for which they know by 
■experience that Indians are rarely fitted.” 


Now they bitterly complain, and of course being uneducated or un¬ 
cultured they have put their feeling and sentiments in a direct and straight 
forward manner. They say: 

“ The Agent is quite right because Indians do not drink brandy and eat mutton 
.and fish, do not know to live in decent quarters and enjoy dances and balls, wear dhoti 
unstead of pants and hats, and as such whatever they are paid is more than enough.” 
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Then, they give a specific complaint: 

“ While Anglo-Indian or “A” Grade Ticket Collectors having Es. 60—3—90 grade- 
aro permitted to go as guards on Es. 115—3—155 on goods service and Es. 180—3—210 
on Passenger and Mail services, our Indian Ticket Collectors are not given the same 
privilege and are told to seek promotion in their own line, viz., T. T. I.’s line or 
clerical line. Why so? Is it because Anglo-Indians cannot stoop to work as clerks 
or that they are future soldiers to kill Indian aspirations please?” 


Of course they are putting it in a crude way. You must enter into 
the spirit of what they write in their own crude style and must be pre¬ 
pared to redress their grievances. 

I do not want to say anything further because the question has already^ 
been dealt with nor do I want to speak above the occasion. Of course the 
occasion relates only to certain grievances of the subordinate service and 
I do not want to bring into this discussion any high consideration, but 
curiously enough, only this morning, I got the Times of India from 
Bombay in which I find that Professor Mackenzie, at a meeting of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, speaking on Anthropology, delivered a lecture on 
racial discrimination, and I do want to commend a few sentences from 
that speech to the Honourable Member. If he is going to allege that 
racial distinction is maintained because it is justified I will just point out' 
to him these two or thi-ee sentences. Speaking about race superiority, 
the Times says: 

‘‘With tegard to the second question, he referred to some of the views which had 
been held in the course of history regarding racial superiority, and held that in the 
light of history it was a dangerous thing to urge that because a backward people had 
been for r century or for two centuries in contact with alien peoples possessed of a 
In "her culture without assimilating or perfectly adjusting itself to that culture, its 
inherent inferiority had been established. He drew attention to a remarkable article 
by Professor Hoernle, based on a study of the Bantus of South Africa, in which the 
iv i itci ,»u;urd that the difference between the average white man’s mind and the 
average black man’s mind was a difference of social heritage rather than a difference 
of constitution or capacity between the average individual minds as such.” 


I do not want to pursue this line further. I am putting the matter 
in all earnestness to the Honourable Member. I am not going to play 
lightly with the subject. I do want him to tell me definitely the position 
and then I shall be done with it. If he acknowledges openly that Gov¬ 
ernment do deliberately intend to maintain a policy of racial distinction, 
I have got nothing more to say. If he says that that is the Government 
policy, if he says that the maxim is “ Woe to the conquered ”, then I 
shall not say one word more. If he says and thinks it reasonable that 
tlie best men, whether Indians or Anglo--Indians or Europeans, should be 
appointed for a particular post which would require a particular kind of 
service, then I want him to take the present facts and figures about re¬ 
cruitment into consideration and tell me definitely whether he accepts the 
allegation flint racial discrimination is maintained) and further if he accepts 
the allegation and confesses that there is racial distinction, in what 
manner he is prepared to justify it. 


Mr. A. A. Ia. Parsons (Financial Ocmmissioner, Haihvays): Sir, I rise 
Ihu^ early on the resumption of this debate to make as clear as I possibly 
can the attitude of the Railway Board and of Government towards this 

Xcb has oee St,?T !f 1 B ] lou , ld J’ kc ’ to start, with, to deal with the subject 
inch has occupied most of the speeches of my Honourable friends that 
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is to sa>, whether Government holds that Indians are incapacitated con¬ 
stitutionally or otherwise from carrying out properly the duties of the 
subordinate posts which we are now discussing. The answer is im¬ 
mediately and directly “ No ”• Government do not propose to have any 
policy of racial discrimination in that matter. It has then been pointed 
out by my Honourable friends that in certain specific instances which they 
have brought before the House there appears, I should prefer to call it, 
a remnant of racial discrimination either in the terms which are offered 
for initial employment or in the treatment after employment of different 
immunities. I wish to say here and now that the Railway Board do not 
countenance any such discrimination. They have definitely informed all 
railway administrations that discrimination of that character should be 
abolished and they have obtained assurances from the railway administra¬ 
tions that they are taking steps to abolish that discrimination. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rui-al): 
May I ask when these assurances were received? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: I do not think I have the exact date. We 
addressed the Agents in August 1925 and we subsequently called for a 
report from them. Though I have summaries of the replies we have 
received from them, I have not here the exact date on which those 
replies were received. 

I will now turn briefly, if I may, to the individual instances in which 
ft policy ot racial discrimination is still alleged. I do not want to deal 
with those specific instances at any great length. Some f them we have 
already examined, some of them in response to questions put to us I 
have already undertaken to examine, and I can assure the House 'hat we 
shall continue to examine any cases which are brought before us,'and we 
shall welcome such cases being brought before us, in which there appears 
to be a suspicion of i-acial discrimination. I am asked, or, probably shall 
be asked, why in the case of guards on the East Indian Railway, which 
my Honourable friend Pandit Kunzru brought to my notice the other 
day, there is still racial discrimination- I cannot admit without further 
details that in any particular case there is racial discrimination, but I do 
not think it possible that traces of it may linger in certain departments 
of the Railways, which if they are brought to our notice we shall only be 
too ready to get rid of. We do propose in this matter to have,—how shall 
I put it,—a fair field and no favour. That undertaking which I have given 
to examine cases I may say applies to one or two cases mentioned by 
Mr. Kelkar and also to several which I had not been aware cf mentioned 
by my Honourable friend Pandit Kunzru, that is to say, the question of 
promotion of firemen to drivers on the East Indian Railway, the Jamalpur 
apprentices, and the like. Before leaving this part cf the subject I should 
like to add one further word. As I have said, we do not desire racial 
discrimination in the terms offered for initial employment, or in the 
terms given after employment to our subordinate employees, .... 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: May I ask the Honourable Member one question? 
Will he tell me what is the significance of A and B grades? What is A 
grade for and what is B grade for? And what is the criterion of recruit¬ 
ment to these two grades? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: On the East Indian Railway? , 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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Mr. A. A. I>. Parsons: If the position is the same on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Pailway as on the East Indian Pailway, A grade is partly 
intended for men of rather higher qualifications whom we can look upon as 
a recruiting ground for certain superior appointments. That I understand 
to be the position. Before leaving this particular side of the alleged racial 
■discrimination I wish further to say—I have dealt with the terms of 
service offered on engagement and subsequently during service . . . • 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: If the Honourable Member will pardon me, may 
I put one more question with regard to A grade? How does it happen 
that in A grade there is a larger percentage of Anglo Indians. and others 
and in B grade only Indians? Is there a public test or a public examina¬ 
tion in which these qualifications are ascertained and tested, and has it 
been found that in competition Anglo Indians and others rise superior and 
of course the Indians have failed? Otherwise, how are the qualifications 
tested? What is the standard of the qualifications? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I regret I am unable to answer the Honourable 
Member’s question- If he had given earlier notice I should have attempted 
to get information from the Agents of the East Indian Pailway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Pailway. I have dealt as I have said before, 
with racial discrimination or alleged racial discrimination in the initial 
terms of employment and in the terms after employment. I further want 
to make it clear that where an employee has been taken into service we 
hold quite definitely that his subsequent career should depend entirely 
on himself, and when as it often does and should, promotion depends on 
merit the question how he obtained his entry* into railway sendee or whe¬ 
ther he belongs to a particular race or community should not be given 
any weight at all or be allowed in any way to influence the decision. 

I must now turn to a wider, and I think a more difficult, subject which 
was briefly touched upon at the beginning of Pandit ICunzru’s speech- 
There is a community whose interests are most ably represented in this 
House by Colonel Gidney, who by their energies did obtain a very con¬ 
siderable proportion of the appointments with which we are now deal¬ 
ing ... - 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: By their energies solely? 

Mr. A. A. I», Parsons : I should be obliged if the Honourable Member 
will do me the courtesy of not interrupting me when I am attempting 
to make a statement on behalf of Government on an extremely difficult 
and troublesome problem. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I am listening to him very attentively. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There is a community whose energies were 
given to the great benefit of Railways at a time, I think I am right in 
saying, when railway work of that character did not make the appeal to, 
at any rate, some other classes of the inhabitants of this country which it 
now does. We are not dealing here with any question of providing, in 
accordance with the policy of the Government, for the representation of a 
minority community in certain services. Those orders are well known 
and I do not think affect the present case, for it is certain that the Anclo- 
commumty have at least their share of these appointments- On 
the other hand, times have changed. The Pailway Board recognise that 
them are now members of other communities who would tike to 


come 
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into these appointments, and I am sure that my Honourable friend him¬ 
self has no objection to these appointments being thrown open to them 
and has no' fear that his own community will in the long run suffer by a 
-severer competition in a wider field. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Is Colonel Gidney the dictator in this matter that 
he should allow or not allow? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I n,m attempting to make an appeal to thiB 
House to deal in a spirit of no heat with an important question. The 
position actually is, therefore, that the Railway Board have informed 
Agents that they consider that Indians should be given the same opportu- 
-nities of showing their aptitude and capacity for these posts as Anglo- 
Indians, with the result that they are obtaining an increasing number of 
these posts. The latest figures I have got show, for example, that in 1927 
among the subordinates drawing Rs. 250 per mensem and over, there was 
a reduction of 50 Europeans, a reduction of 44 Anglo-Indians, an increase 
of 121 Hindus, an increase cf 38 Muslims and an increase of 57 of other 
■classes. 

I think that is all that it is right I should say on that question. I 
hope I have made it clear that the Bailway Board do not consider Indians 
of any community unfitted for these particular appointments, and I have 
made it clear that where there are vestiges of racial discrimination left, 
if they are brought to our notice, we are prepared to examine them, and, 
if we can, remove them. We do not want to have different grades of 
pay or different terms of service for any particular community in this 
country, and, while hoping that we shall still Tetain the services of that 
community which has served us so well in the past, we do hope to see 
a larger number oi young Indian boys coming into these subordinate 
services. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): I rise 
to support my Honourable friend Pandit Kunr.ru in many of the things 
he has said when moving his motion. I wish also to offer my warm 
tribute of appreciation to” my friend Mr Kelkar for the very moderate 
way, I should say the kind way, in which he spoke of my people employed 
• on the Railways as contrasted with the venomous and cowardly attack 
made yesterday on my community b|y another Member < f this House. 
I really do think the time has come when, as the Honourable Mr. 
Parsons'pointed out, that the order of things must be readjusted on Rail¬ 
ways. 1 readily agree that the day of monopoly of appointments by any 
•one community has gone and that the old order giveth place to the 
new. Times are changing and with it the administration of the Railways 
must change. No one is more prepared to admit and accept that fact 
than I am, representing as I do in this Honourable House a community 
which has played a very glorious and important part in the development 
of Railways in India. Sir, I am prepared, on behalf of my community, 
to openly state here and now that we Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Euro¬ 
peans are not afraid rf honest competition with any Indian. Let the 
best man win, whether he belongs to the A, B or C categories as described 
by Mr. Kelkar. There is, however, one other letter in the alphabet which 
Mr. Kelkar did not include m his list, and that is the letter I. which 
stands for "Inexperience”. I say let anyone fill any appointment be he 
-white, brown or black, provided he has the necessary knowledge and 
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experience. Mr. Kelkar and some otlier Honourable Members are in¬ 
clined to think that there is a preponderance of my community in certain 
railway appointments. If it is so,—and I do not deny the fact—it has- 
been necessitated by the evolution of the Railways in this country. No 
one in this House will deny—and I challenge contradiction—that Anglo- 
Indians laid down the first sleepers on the Railways in this country and 
put up the first posts in the Telegraph Department. It is therefore only 
natural that they should to-day be employed in most of the upper sub¬ 
ordinate appointments, for it is only recently that Indians have evinced 
a desire for railway employment. You cannot put junior and inexperienc¬ 
ed Indians or oven Anglo-Indians in these upper grades. The same logic- 
can be applied to the front benchers—the leaders in this Honourable 
House, should th° inexperienced back benchers desire to replace them. 
I submit, Sir, that my Honourable friend Lala Rajpat Rai would assuredly 
strongly protest if the Honourable Mr. Neogy tried to replace him and 
occupy his seat Mr. Neogy, as the House knows, is quite a youngster 
and he is rather inexperienced, impulsive and irresponsive. The railway 
administration must therefore take experience as their primary considera¬ 
tion. At the same time my friend Mr. Kunzru, when talking on this matter, 
did bring up certain figures showing the preponderance of' Anglo-Indians in 
certain upper subordinate appointments, but the Honourable Mr. Parsons, to- 
whom I offer tile grateful tlianlcs of my community for the very appreciative 
reference he made to their services cn the Railways, admitted that in 
1927 there was a reduction of about 100 Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
in these upper subcrdinate departments. I view this with some considerable- 
degree ot apprehension. I have however been at some pains to extract 
certain figures from the Railway Board Rep; rt on Railways, 1926-27, and 
- find that on all Railways in India during tlii s period the' total number of 
employees of all .ranks in 1925-26 is 721.242 as compared with 732,000 in 
1926-27 The difference between these totals is 11,000. Further, I find 
iliai out of these 11,000 there was an increase of 8,500 Hindus employed. 
It will I know interest my Muslim friends to know that during the same- 
period there was an increase of only 80 Muslims employed and there were- 
increases of 325 Anglo-Indians and 2,000 other classes employed. From 
this Anglo-Indian total T must deduct the 100 reductions mentioned bv 
Mr. Parsons In these Railways classified as 2 and 3 the difference is 
more marked for there lias been a decrease in both European and Ando- 
Indian • employment. These figures clearly show that the Railway Board 
is alive to the cry of India, namely, Indianisation and which I hope in 
time will not spell ex-Anglo-Indianisation and so lessen efficiency 

Lala JL.aiuat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): How manv 
of these posts were those of peons? 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan 
1 ou rind an army of peons in the Agent’s offices. 


Urban) : 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I know that but not on engines and 

S modTcni ST d my fnend KUnZn \ SP ° ke racial differences M 

too medical attendance on railway employees. As a medical innn wLr, 

£rom h mt C0lkteral m « dical employment on Indian Railways 1 , I can talk- 

‘ «Perie»ce “4 1 WiEh “4 to tell my 

tiom. ihat tW s no dHTo~ t ^ s , House ’ ^ding of course excep 
>s no difference whatever made as regards such medical' 
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treatment which is given according to the grade in which the employee is. 
stationed. There are, as the House knows, different grades in the various 
Railway Departments the same as obtains in the civil in civil services. 
My friend Mr. Kunzru may shake his head at this, but I repeat that certain 
grades carrying a particular rate of salary are entitled to treatment fivm 
a' certain class of medical officer. For example, people drawing say about 
Rs. 200 per mensem are entitled to the attendance of the District Medical 
Officer free of charge, whether he be European, Indian or Anglo-Indian. 
Their families are entitled to the same medical officer for a small consi¬ 
deration—I think 2 per cent, of their pay. Employees on a lower scale 
of salary, drawing say from Rs. 50 or 60 to 200 per mensem, are entitled 
to the Assist&nt Surgeon, be he a military or a civil Assistant Surgeon. 
These drawing salaries smaller than 50 per mensem are entitled to the 
attendance of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. However, I do think that 
Railways should pay more attention than they do to the medical needs, 
of their subordinates, especially those Indians who are in the lower and 
menial grades. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: What about separate buildings? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: I quite agree with you there. I think 
Railways are spending more money on the medical care of tbe’r officials 
and higher subordinates, and I opine that the point brought out by my 
friend Mr. Kunzru was a very desirable one, one in which I support him 
whole-lieai*tedly. But, I feel this is due to the eternal question of no 
money, for I am sure that no Chief Medical Officer of any Railway wr*uld 
wantonly refuse medical relief to any of the employees of his Railway 
purely on racial prejudice and bias. I feel that Mr. Kunzru has rendered 
a great service to the subordinate railway empl yees of all castes and creeds 
by bringing this matter to the notice of the Railway Board, and I hope the 
Honourable Member will give it his persona] and early consideration. 

Munshi Isv/ar Saran (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) - 
I have heard .with great interest the announcement which has been made on 
behalf of Government, and I (must confess there was a ring of sincerity in 
it. Noiv, before I ask your permission to deal with other matters, I should 
like to make two requests to Government in this connection. The fiist 
is—will they very kindly place on the table of this House the letter lhal 
it is said was issued to the heads of different railway companies in India 
and the assurances which they received. The next request is—will (hey be 
pleased to let us know at Simla what further assurances they receivt in 
response to the communication which they say they are going io send* 

I have listened to the speech of my Honourable and gallant friend 
Colonel Gidney, who is not so combative to-day as he was yesterday, and 
I congratulate him on the improvement in temper a good night’s sleep 
has brought about. Speaking for myself I should lose all right to call 
myself a nationalist if I denied to any Indian community its le intimate 
claims, he that community Indian. Analo-Indian or domiciled European. 
My position is this, and I venture to hope that this position is common fcr 
my fellow Nationalists, that every one, irrespective of caste, colour oi 
creed, who calls India his mother is entitled to the same risrhts and 
opportunities ns well as responsibilities. My friend Colonel Gidnov has. 
said that Lain Lnjpat Rai would object if mv friend Mr. Neosv were to 
oecuny the front bench. May T tell Colonel Gidnev in all sincerity that I 
would walk on) < { this party if there was a bar which prevented my friend 
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Mr. Neogy from going to the front bench. If Mr. Beogy by his ability, 
patriotism, hard work and industry entitles himself to a seat on that bench, 
neither Lain Lajpat Bai nor anybody should have the right to say to him' 
“Thou skalt go so far and no further”. Then my friend Colonel Gidney 
talked about experience. My Honourable and gallant friend in the heat 
which is generated in the debate becomes more rhetorical than logical. 
We only want equal opportunities for all, be he an Indian or Anglo-Indian. 
I say, give to an Anglo-Indian lad of eighteen and an Indian lad of eighteen 
the same opportunities, the same facilities, the same prospects and we on 
this side of the House shall have no complaint. (Hear, hear.) My 
Honourable friend has quoted figures. I hope he will pardon me if T say 
that a cei'tain individual is said to quote a certain book for his own pur¬ 
poses. (Laughter). Figures can be m'ade to tell any tale. I hone the 
House will forgive a personal reference- There was a debate in England 
in which Sir Michael O’Dwyer took a very important part which I had 
the honour of opening. Sir Michael got up and said, “Where are these 
many Englishmen in India in the services? Look to their number and 
look to your numbers. Your number is so vast, and the number of 
Englishmen employed in India is so small.” I got up, and said, "does 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer want Englishmen to go out to India and occupy 
posts of clerks on Bs. 15 and 20 and posts of ehaprasis on Bs. 10 and 
Bs. 15?” Mv Honourable friend when he quotes these figures forgets that 
in them are included jobs on very low pay which no Anglo-Tndian would 
cai-e to take up. 


Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Have I included them? Take the 
figures I gave. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: I shall prove it to him now. You include in these 
figures, for instance, what is unfortunately called in this country the menial 
staff. Then take the posts of booking clerks or other minor posts You do 
not find many Anglo-Indians filling these posts. I am' very anxious I 
•earnestly assure my Honourable and gallant friend, to say not a word 
against the Anglo-Indians, because I do feel that sooner than later'these 
people will realize that they are Indians, if they have not realized it so far, 
I hope they will realize it very soon that they are Indians and that they 
must sink or swim with us. That realization will come, and I hope the 
sooner it comes the better, and therefore I am anxious not to say a word 
f gn , 1 ° S . Bu . t \ aslt my Honourable and gallant friend to look to 

facts. rake for instance the Delhi station. How many people on low 

t'Je ul thoJ T yon cannot get Anglo-Indians and Europeans io 
about F- ,° n sma11 salaries > ancl in m-der to form a correct idea 

who are in se e iHce 1SSUG ’ mmt n0t talie thecntire of employees 


Sir, I hope Government will forgive me if I say that we have listent-d 
to the otoWnt 'Vhioh ho, been mede noth pathetic 
Su I advisedly use the word because this is not the first time that this 
question has been brought forward on the floor of this House There is 
•m,r perpetual complaint m regard to the Indianization of the seiwW* w! 
•u-o told every year that the policy of the Railway Bo?rd and J AT, W ? 

V s that «T* Sha11 be 110 mcial WrhMnatMn y iTeL if 

^ s&’zsz tt&zz 
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There is an increasing number which is employed every year.” Yes, if 
five have been employed last year and if you employ five and a half this 
year, the number has increased. If you employ five and a half this, 
year and seven and three quarters next year, the number has inoi eased. 
But I shall ask Government to consider whether this is what justice de¬ 
mands. Ignore for the moment this side of the House. Ignore our plead¬ 
ing, ignore our appeal, but I put it to you in all seriousness, are you really 
pursuing the policy of Indianization? We have been told that Government 
would be very pleased if specific instances were brought to their notice 
where justice was not done. May I ask what is the Railway Board 1here 
for? Remember, it is an Indian Railway Board. Is it not its clear duty 
to look into this matter itself very carefully and to see whether the legiti¬ 
mate and the just claims of Indians have or have not been recognized? Is 
it or is it not the duty of Government and of the Railway Board to see that 
encouragement, special treatment is given to Indians so that in a very 
short time they should occupy the positions which should be theirs? It'is, 
I submit, for the Railwiay Board to see to it, and if the Railway Board does 
not do it, then I say without meaning any offence, the Railway Board 
signally fails in the discharge of its duty. Sir, I find that an assurance had; 
been given which, as I have said before, has a ring of sincerity about it. 
Let us forget the past and let us now start with a clean slate as it were. 
I really wish that it may be the proud and happy pi-ivilege of Government 
next year to get up and say that a real and solid improvement has been 
made, and not only that tlxe number of Indians" has increased, but thafi- 
Indians have got, what has been so far withheld from them 1 and that there 
remains no justification for any Indian to put forward the objection that 
their claims are not recognized. I do sincerely hope that Government and' 
the Railway Board will make a note of this point so that next year 
there may be no occasion for us to repeat in this House our tale of woe. 

Mr. H. G-. Cocke (Bombay: European): Sir, I should like first of alb 
to congratulate tbe Railway Board on being still in existence 1 o-day and on 
not being busy booking their passages. Sir, if there is a time when I get 
alarmed about the State management of Railways in this country it is 
when we have a debate here on the subject of staff recruitment, pay, pro¬ 
motion, pension and so on. I wish it were possible to exclude from the 
eonsidei’ation of tin's House these matters (Ironical cheers from the non 
official Benches). {Art Honourable Member: “That is honest”.) for they 
would be better .not being discussed here, particularly where you have 
individual cases of certain station masters who have not been px-omoted 
quite so. quickly as they think they ought to have been, and such cases 
are brought up by way of question and answer or in the course of debate. 
{An Honourable Member: “Ask this House to discuss Lee concessions.”) 
The Honourable the Financial Commissioner gave us certain figures just 
- now of the nuxuber of the staff on Railways on salaries over Rs. 250 per 
mensem in which he showed that Europeans and Anglo-Indians were about 
a hxmdred less in 1927 than in the previoxxs year; about 130 more Hindus 
and as rngards Moslems and others I think about 70 or 80 more. That, I 
take it, Sir, is reasonable progress. Possibly it is not quite quick enough for- 
some of my Honourable friends, but I hope the Railway Board will not 
allow themselves to be driven into this policy of Indianization quicker than 
they ’really consider they ought to go, in order to be able to produce rabies 
showing tTiat so many more Indians are employed vear by year. I do not 
object to l’ensonnble progress towards Tndinnisafion, but T sav that the Ah trio- 
Indian and the European, if he is efficient, has got a reasonable right 'to 
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■continue in iris employment, and ought equally to be considered as entitled 
to employment and recruitment. That m'ay be inconsistent "with the policy 
of Indianization to which the Bailway Board is committed. 1 have no 
objection to that policy at alx, but I say that to be driven unreasonably 
fast to satisfy the aspirations of this House is in my view not altogether 
desirable. Efficiency is the main thing. That we must have, and xn 
certain posts Indians m‘ay not be as efficient as Europeans. (Mr. Lajpai 
Rai: “There are no such posts.” Another Honourable Member: “What 
are those posts?”.) We have all seen an Indian policeman arguing with 
a bullock cart driver very loud>y and at considerable length because the 
bullock cart driver would not obey him. It is in driving power and in 
ensuring discipline that possibly in some cases Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians may do better on the Railways than Indians, but as I have said 
the reverse may apply in other eases. But do not let us make a fetish 
of this Indianization. Bet us consider efficiency first, and Indianization 
afterwards. 

Mi. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (GanjaSm cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural) : Sir, my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney stated last year 
and repeated this year that the Anglo-Indians were pioneers of the Rail¬ 
ways in this country. I do not know how he got this, and what foundation 
there is for making such a claim. Is it based on statements now and then 
made by certain high officials with whom Colonel Gidney may have had 
some interviews and into whoso favour he may have ingratiated himself? 
Or are there any official reports of responsible officers made to support his 
contention? So'far as I can see, there is no report which justifies the re¬ 
mark that he has made- If any reports are to be looked into 'which justify 
such a remark, it is the reports submitted to the British Parliament before 
the year 1880 by men like the late Sir Juland Danvers. But a perusal of 
these reports does not show anything in favour of the claim that he makes. 
On the other hand, these reports indicate something against such a claim. 
If there is any community, Sir, which claims preferential treatment and' 
which has done much by way of promoting the Railways in thiB country, it is 
the Indians, I mean as opposed to Anglo-Indians. (Lieut.-Colonel H. A. 
-J. Gidney: “What is your record? Look up records.”) 

No doubt the Government of India has put it on paper that racial distinc¬ 
tions should he abolished. But what do we find as a matter of fact? We 
find that it is abolished only in theory, but that it continues in fact as 
rampant as ever. My Honourable friend Mr. Parsons has referred to a 
letter of the Railway Board which was addressed in August 1925 to the 
Agents of all railwav companies that racial distinction should not prevail 
in the matter of appointments in this country on railwavs, I say, Sir, that 
this discrimination is not confined merely to the preponderance in the matter 
of appointments. But it extends to other matters to which, I believe,.the 
letter of the Railwav Board does not refer. Take for instance the question 
•of housing accommodation. There is a marked difference between the 
accommodation that is given to Anglo-Indians and to Indians. That letter 
does not refer to this question at all. Again, in the matter of promotions 
and in the roat+er of leave rules and allowances, there is a difference made 
as can he seen from the roles that are now being observed. In the matter 
of hours-of work also, Indians and Anglo-Indians are treated differently 
in fnet Indians are treated as inferiors throughout their service No doubt 
it has become a fashion among high circles to state that Anglo-Indians 
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possess a special aptitude for any branch of the railway service. I can 
assert Indians have as much aptitude as, if not, better aptitude than the 
Anglo-Indians and no such claim can be made by Anglo-Indians. In spite of 
the claims of the Indians and the capacity and aptitude, we stand merely 
for equal rights and insist only on impartial treatment, in the services, 
for all, without regard to caste, colour or creed. 

I may just ment.on, Sir, what is going on now in certain workshops. 
Indian workmen are being discharged on flimsy grounds, such as absence 
from duty for half a da\ or on grounds of superannuation of age, ivhile 
Anglo ind'-ms even after nlnement alter the age of 60 are being re-enter¬ 
tained on and, pay in th< mlvny workshops and are being continued untd 
the age of 65 or even 75 without any objection being raised. Practically, 
with reference to these men the railway workshops are treated as poor 
houses. As an instance, I may refer the House to the Loco. and Carriage 
Workshops at Ajmer There I find that there are certain Anglo-Indians 
who have retired from the service at the age of 60 but they were re-enter¬ 
tained and continued in sendee after they reached 70 or more. "With these 
words I support the amendment. 

Mr. IT? M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I was shocked to 
hear <he statements made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Cocke. He seems 
to think that Indians are excluded from the railway service on account of the 
fact that they are inefficient and Englishmen are efficient. Sir, an Indian 
is not afraid of a proper trial in this matter. But the Indian insists that 
the man who examines and tests the efficiency or inefficiency of Britishers 
and Indians should bo an impartial judge. If the Bailway Board is willing 
and if my Honourable friend has no objection, I would like the Railway 
Board to ask the President of the German Republic or the President of the 
Soviet Republic to send to India a judge to see whether the Indian railway’ 
-servants or the British railway servants are more efficient. Sir, I for one 
shall be quite willing to abide by the decision given by either a German 
judge or a Soviet judge. (Lala Lajpat Rai: “Even a Japanese”.) But, 
Sir, I have not seen any Europeans making that suggestion. They want 
the British Railway Board to judge of the efficiency or inefficiency of 
Europeans and Indians. Sir, we are not willing to accept-the decision of a 
British Railway Board in this matter. If my Honourable friend is quite 
willing, let us have a German arbitrator or a German judge to find out 
whether the Britishers are efficient or the Indians are efficient. Moreover, 
my Honourable friend was unwilling that the question of the services should 
he discussed in the Legislature Mav I know, Sir, what other place is there 
where these questions can be discussed? 

Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Where were the Lee Commission 
•concessions discussed? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Can the Indian in the service expect a European Rail¬ 
way Board to do justice to them when, as a matter of fact, there is great 
pressure from the European side brought to bear ur>on them to see that the 
monopoly of the European is preserved for all time? T think, Sir, it is 
wrong that this House should give up its right to protect the Indian em¬ 
ployees of the Indian Railways. 
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On ike first day when I spoke, I said that the Indian Railways were 
originally started not to provide comfortable travelling facilities for the 
Indian people, but in order that the Europeans should get employment here- 
and also a market for their goods; and also a good and safe investment for 
their money. Sir, the speech of my friend, Mr". Cocke, proves that that 
was the real object for which the Indian Railways were star-ted, and it seems 
to me that that object is still kept in mind by ray European, friends in this 
House. They are unwilling to part with this monopoly which they had 
enjoyed so far, but, Sir, this House must see that the Indian Railways are 
not intended for the Europeans as a; grazing ground ; the Indian Railways, 
are intended to provide comfortable -facilities for the common people of this 
countin'. 

Sir, the statement of policy made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, 
as regards racial discrimination is satisfactory as far as it goes. Rut, Sir; 
the Honourable Member did not tell us bow he proposes to enforce that 
policy. It is good that the Railway Board should announce in this House 
that they did not want any racial discrimination. But I think the Honour¬ 
able Member was somewhat unfair in throwing the burden" of finding out 
whether the racial discrimination exists upon the Members of this Assembly. 
The Railway Board has a large establishment and they have very 7 large 
sums at their disposal. The Railway Board is in the habit of appointing 
special expert officers and expert Committees for all sorts of purposes. If 
you see the list of special officers and the expert Committees given in one 
of the books which are provided us, you will find that their number is not 
very small. It is quite possible for the Railway Board to appoint one officer 
specially to find out in which matters there is racial discrimination made 
even now. Bet that officer go to all the Railways, take evidence from’ 
Indian employes and then certainly you will get a good list of the points 
on which there is still racial discrimination. I hope. Sir, the Honourable 
Member in charge of this Department will not mind spending a. little money 
in appointing an officer, and that officer should, I suggest, be an Indian to- 
find out the points on which racial discrimination still exists .... 


Mr. H, Gr. Go eke: Why not German? 

Bala Bajpat Rai: Because this is India and not Germany. 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: All right; I do not mind it. I am not afraid of a-- 
German being appointed; if you are willing I am. 

_ Bala Bajpat Hai: What is the use of all this hypocrisy? 

17 ' Jos ki: I suggest, therefore, that the Honourable Member- 

■ ^ r T onc ffi’, Sir, I would like the Railway Board to have some machinery - 
m their office to watch how the progress of Indianisation WoiS on S 
! , . .£ ,e P^cy is being enforced, and they-should make a special report to- 
us House as to what progress has been made. It is mot sufficient to 
the ficures which are at present being given. As reAids ? 

m t ie report for upper subordinates and the lower subordinates' 'tb rf'fim ^ ^ 
do not g, ve the number of vacancies that occurred in C 

TO0 ™'“ we7e “P- %*■«» J Si 2VSS.HS. 
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superior services. I suggest, Sir, that the Bailway Board should hereafter 
give in their report the figures of the vacancies that occurred in all the ranks 
of their employees and how they were filled. That will give some indica¬ 
tion to the Members of this House as to how the work of Indianization is 
progressing. 

There is only one more aspect of the subject which 1 want to touch, 
namely, the question of experience and efficiency and inefficiency. I re¬ 
member that once Sir Charles Innes, who was then the Member in charge 
of the Bailwav Board, told this House that there is something in the blood 
of the Englishman and the Anglo-Indian which makes them better fitted 
for railway work. Then he also said that there is some difference in their 
training in childhood. He said - “A European child and an Anglo-Indian 
child is given a tov-engme to play with." I suggested to him at that time 
that the Railway Board should make a grant of a lakh of rupees to distri¬ 
bute toy engines among the Indian children. (Laughter). I feel, Sir, that 
this question of efficiency and inexperience need not be talked about in this 
House. Even the Railway Board in their heart of hearts know that a par¬ 
tiality was shown 'o-Europeans and Anglo-Indians at one time. I am glad 
that they are willing to change their policy. If there had been nothing 
wrong in that policy, I am sure they would not have changed it. But the 
very fact that they now say in this House that they have changed the policy 
is proof positive that the policy which they had followed in the past was a 
wrong one. T hope, therefore, that this House will carry this motion. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I rise to support the motion before the House. I should 
hardly have risen to speak on this motion but for what I look upon as the 
signally unfortunate speech of my Honourable friend from Bombay, Mr. 
Cocke. Afier the statement by the Honourable the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, I had thought, Sir, that the discussion would end to the satisfaction 
at least of the Mover of the motion and of the Government. I perceived 
in the speech of Mr. Parsons at least a note of apology to the section for 
whose benefit and in justice tc whom this motion has been tabled And 
my frieuu Colonel Gidney was more discreet to-day (ban he- was Yesterday, 
and even he greatly sympathised with the motion. As we were proceeding 
along like this, my friend from Bombay got up to sound a note of warning 
to the Railway Board. I wish to say a few words exactly against that note 
of warning and to point out how unfair that note of warning is and how 
Mr. Cocke chooses deliberately, if I may say so, to overlook the main aspect 
of the question before the House, Mr. Cocke wishes to sav that efficiency 
should be kept in mind in these matters. None on this side of the House 
has ever said that appointments must be given to Indians simply because 
they happen to be Indians. Our main complaint is that all these years the 
Railways of India have kept out Indians, and to that end I will quote only 
one set of figures which I have before me. On the East Indian Railway, 
of the total number of drivers which is 286, Europeans are 284 and 
Indians 2. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Indiana 
have no driving power! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: These figures alone should be sufficient to. 
make Air. Cocke hold his views absolutely to himself. The East Indian 

B 
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Railway was the first railway to be started in India and if , since 1850 till 
now (tbe latest year of the report being 1925 if not 192G) they have not 
been able to get more, than 2 Indian drivers and presumably they are in 
class B and not A, then ail 1 can say is that Mr. Cocke’s warning is abso- 
Iuteiv out of place and, if I may say so, is unfair to Indians. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney : I challenge that statement. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Those figures are taken from the Report 
of the Railway Board and, if Colonel Gidney wishes to compare notes, I 
will be at his disposal after I have resumed my seat. 

Sir, even the Government spokesman had to admit that there is a 
. remnant of racial discrimination in the recruitment of the staff. And Mr. 
Cocke appears to have either not heard or he has forgotten that even Mr. 
Parsons had to say that a circular was issued to the various Railways in 
1925 asking for the abolition of this racial discrimination. Sir, if these are 
facts and if even since 1925 conditions have not improved materially, is 
it wrong to bring this to the notice of the House? And what other oppor¬ 
tunity can there be for doing so than the present one? Mr. Cocke says: 
“What is the good of discussing individual eases?” Has he throughout 
this discussion heard a single individual case being mentioned or even 
referred to ? And if Mr. Coclce cannot have tbe patience even to listen to 
the general observations based on the important principle which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have accepted and which, I venture to submit, even the 
European Group cannot challenge, then all that I can say to Mr. Cocke is 
that when a discussion of this nature is going on, he might, if he so wishes, 
play bridge or leave this hall. 


Mr. Cocke further complained that the discussion regarding staff is a 
handicap of State management. Sir, I am responsible in my humble wav 
to a certain extent for State management of Railways, and I deliberately 
say that one of the greatest advantages that we look forward to by this 
system of management is justice to our people, justice in railway service 
ana in railway administration as customers. I say to Air. Cocke: you have 
iad an unfair advantage over us during all the long years of Company- 
management and you have simply exasperated us, with the result that we 
do not trust any sort of Company management. We only trust what we 
ourselves can judge of and nothing else. And any Member in this House 
n h° gets up to sav that this is a bane of State management has only to 

? +if imSe " anc ^ kis predecessors who exasperated Indians by the injustice 
that they wrought on our men and on our commercial community and on 
me whole of India by looking to the Railways of India as their sole preserve. 

Sir, I feel that Mr. Cocke and his friends—I hope many of them do nob 
agree with him—will have patience with us until we get justice to Indians 
m this matter. I rarely .wash to take part in matters or questions where 
communal or racial differences are concerned, hut I .have ventured to 
speak to-day because^ I am convinced from what Bandit Hirdav Nath 
Kmw.ru has said, and indeed from what has fallen from Mr Parsons tW 
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remarked: Let the Muhammadans note this. Hardly an effort worthy of 
the gallant Colonel, as he wishes us to understand him. But I know this 
is a natural handicap of such discussions. 1 look upon it as a humiliation 
to India and to us in this House that we must bring such cases up 
continuously. It is all very fine for Mr. Cocke to say, “ Why do we 
Europeans not have to table such [Resolutions?” You have your clubs and 
other convenient methods of bringing your grievances to the notice of the 
authorities, and what is more important still is, you have behind you such 
power including social excommunication—I use this word for want of a better 
one. (Several Honourable Members: “No, no.”) I know what it is. It is 
no use your saying “ No.” I know that the European members of the [Rail¬ 
way Board dare not oppose you, if the representatives of the European 
commercial community want a thing to be done. The day that we have 
your power all that I will say is that we will not plead in the name of 
efficiency to discount such pleading and such just pleading as has been 
ably made in the course of the debate for Indians. Efficiency is what we 
all want. All that I say is, in the name of efficiency do not commit any 
more murders on the aspirations of India, and do not try to smother our 
rising and young generation. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir. 

I did not wish to interpose in this debate, especially towards the end, but I 
am tempted to do so by reason of the provoking speech which was made 
before this House by Mr. Cocke. 

Sir, I shall briefly state my criticism of that speech and will do so 
because I see in the box two or three members of the Railway Board 
listening to this debate, and I am anxious that they should not take a wrong 
Impression, which is likely to arise if we remained silent under Mr. Cocke’s 
attack. If Mr. Cocke were a lesser man than he is in British commerce, 

I should have thought that he was developing the right sort of temper to be 
on the Railway Board; that he was cultivating a mentality illustrating the 
principle on which the railway administration runs at present. One may 
not like the brutal frankness of his speech when he delivered himself of 
three or four characteristic sentences, but I have no doubt that if he were a 
lesser man and had need to apply to the Railway Board for a place there, his 
application would have been favourably considered by Sir Austen Hadow. 

I cannot say that with this mentality he would be a desirable Railway 
Member, for I feel that the traditions of fairness and courtesy which have 
been created for that office by its present occupant, would materially con¬ 
flict with Mr. Cocke's mentalit.y. He asks, “ Why are you making a fetish 
of Indianisation?” Just as if Indianization in India can ever be a fetish! 
The country has a right to claim to have more Indians employed, subject to 
efficiency. No resposible Indian has raised the claim higher than this. 
But my Honourable friend in 1928 raises antiquated pleas against this 
reasonable claim. Indianisation a fetish! He mav well say life itself is a 
fetish! Mv Honourable friend reminded me, as a fossil reminds me, of what 
the world has once been. His outlook is a fossil mentality of fifty years ago, 
a hard, dried crust which does not respond to stimuli. I congratulate my 
Honourable friend on the singularity of his views, which I am sure are not 
shared even by the Leader of his group. 

Coming to the merits of Mr. Cocke’s remark that we are at present 
unnecessarily raising these questions in this House, my friend, Mr. Joslii. 
asked in all seriousness, " Where else can we raise this question?” 
Mr. Joshi, obviously forgot that there is such a place as the Byculla Club 
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and the Yacht Club in Bombay and similar clubs in every station, where 
Mr. Cocke and bis European friends can have meetings, and over a .glass- 
of cocktail can have their grievances redressed. I can imagine many clubs 
in this country wliei’e informal discussions go on between mighty “Burra 
Sabs”, and the fates oi the Indian Empire are decided silently under the 
cover of conviviality. We poor Indians have no such secret opportunities and 
therefore w e have to come only to these places for ventilating our 
grievances 


Coming to the mu n question, which is the subject-matter of this debate, 

I was veil glad to have the assurance of Mr. Parsons, which w T as very 
carefully worded, that the policy of the Railway Board is to encourage the 
removal of all distinctions between class and class. I have no doubt 
that the Railway Board in their isolation from hard facts have laid down 
this policy, but notwithstanding this pleasant assurance I cannot disguise 
the facts which I see with my eyes open from day to day, as a frequent 
traveller on the Railways. I cannot forget the fact that there are few 
place*- in this country where railway quarters exist, where this distinction 
between class and class is not observed. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Parsons asked “Where does it exist?” I make him a sporting offer. Will 
he travel with me with a pigment on his skin and dressed as an Indian 
and see for himself? I make the same offer to the European members of 

the Railway Board. After the Assembly Session is over let them dis¬ 

guise themselves as Indians and take a first class ticket and travel with 
me. Let, them put on Indian dress and disguise themselves for the 
moment, hiding the fact that they are “Burra Sabs” connected with the 
Railways. I will allow them the luxury of travelling in a first class com¬ 
partment, though to have ihe best advantage I would prefer a second or 
third. I say without the least exaggeration, that it would be a marvel if 
they did not come at the very next station across a case of racial insolence 
or disrespect. Let them get out and go to the guard and say, “Will 
you kindly wake me up at 5 o’clock at such and such a station where I have 
to get down to-morrow morning?” and see what he replies. I have seen 
notices in railway compartments, “Guards are asked particularly to be 
civil and courteous to passengers.” I regard such notices with the 
same pious hope of eventual actualization with which I regard a statement 
in the Bhagvad Gita. The Honourable Member doubted the existence of 
racial discrimination. I say in reply “Where does it not exist?” It 
dogs us from place to place, and it is so clear to our ■ eyes that I can 
almost grade the different Railways according to the extent of their offences, 
some coming on the top, others coming next. I do not wash to name 
these Railways because it -would he invidious to do so, but I can point out 
with perfect precision the various wrongs of the railway system. I 
am prepared to give Sir Austen Hadow a complete statement of these 
if he will promise to look into them and redress the same. Where does 
it not exist, this racial discrimination? Will he come with me to a place 
called Lonavla on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? I will point 
him out racial discrimination with a vengeance.- There is' a Rafiwav 
Institute there constructed out of railway revenues. There is a billiard 
table provided and two or three tennis courts. There are railwav quarters 
•about 50 in number, with nice roads beautiful little gardens which fairies 
ot ancient times might envy m their cleanliness and beauty with nice 
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'flowers growing in them. Who occupies them? Nob one Indian. There 
is a pretty little school which reminds one ot Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
or Gray’s Elegy, so nicely situated in rustic surroundings. Who occupies 
it? European children. There is a co-operative society where tempting 
articles are displayed on the counters, nice preserves and pickles. I often 
feel tempted to buy. Who manages it? European members of the rail¬ 
way staff. And yet we are .told that there is no racial discrimination. 
I see this every day of my life. I travel very frequently on these rail¬ 
ways. I say. where does not racial discrimination exist 9 Go to Dohad 
now‘. I ask my Honourable friends Sir Austen Hadow and Mr. Parsons 
to do it. Go to Dohad where the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Kailway is building quarters for the staff. Make inquiries disguised as 
an Indian all the time. That is necessary. Go there disguised as an Indian, 
with a beard or in a sa&lui’s garb if you please. Do not disclose your 
identity as a railway magnate Go there and make inquiries. I give the 
challenge. Let the Hallway Board go there and see whether they do not 
find superior quarters provided for employees who are blessed with a little 
’ more bleached skin than myself. Thcj' are to-day being given quarters 
superior to those intended for people who have a little more pigment in 
their skin. Dohad is going to be a big railway colony in course of time; 
and to-day we find this' discrimination perpetuated. And yet Mr. Parsons 
solemnly gets up and says that the policy of the Kailway Board is “No 
discrimination.? My teacher used to teach me, Sir, “God is merciful.’’ 
I went out of the school room and found a hawk devouring a sparrow. It 
took a^ lot of faith to remember God is merciful. But some day, after 
several births, I hope to discover and realize that God is merciful. My 
Honourable friend J Mr. Parsons is ashing me to wait similarly to realize 
that the policy of the Railway Board is “no racial discrimination.” His 
denials do not convince me because I. see it every day of my life. I will 

make another offer to Mr. Parsons. Will my 'Honourable friend come 
.with me to a railway platform and find files of European men and women 
allowed to go in without being required to purchase platform tickets 9 
Will he come with me to a railway station like the Victoria Terminus in 
Bombay where an insolent looking young lad from mv friend Colonel 
'Gidney’s community wall nsk in an insolent tone “Where is vour ticket?” 
A large part of overbearing insolence is imported into Railways by this 
class of employees if my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney will allow me 
to say so. He lmow r s perfectly well that I am one of those who want 
this community to work with us as one Indian community, hut I cannot 
disguise facts. That is the gist of my grievance. Whereas crowds of 
white men and women are allowed on platforms free, every Indian has to 
produce a platform ticket. Very often the platform ticket is not available 
at that station, then he hasto stand out. He cannot enter the platform. 
His wife may be coming with her child out of confinement. But that does 
not matter. The station masters, Sir, at the most important radwoiy 
stations are Anglo-Indians. Will my Honourable friend state how many 
booking clerks are there who are Anglo-Tndians 9 Take. Sir. the railway 
stations in Bombav, a big place where a number of Indians have showm 
“their canacity for responsibility. Is there any Indian on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railw’av station Victoria Terminus, who is a station 
■master? Take all the important stations, Bbusaval. r.p., all the important 
stations where there is suit control or responsibhtv. Are Indian station 
masters there? My Honourable friend said “Oh. Indians have no 
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experience.” But, may I say, ‘‘If you do not put Indians in the situation 
where they can gather experience, what is the good of talking about ex¬ 
perience at all?” I was very glad to have the assurance of my Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Parsons that the policy of the Railway Board is perfect 
equality of treatment; may I go a bit further and request the Railway 
Board not to be content with that only, but take daily steps to see that 
this policy does not remain merely in the pigeon-holes of their archives 
but is carried out from day to day in practice as observed at several sta¬ 
tions’'’ I am aware, Sir, that this is a grievance intimately connected with 
the inferior political status of Indians in their own country. I am aware, 
Sir, that as long as Indians politically do not rise, do not become the 
masters of their destiny in their own country, this grievance will always 
remain I know, Sir, that there is an inseparable connection between the 
general political condition of Indians and their status in particular depart¬ 
ments of public service. I am aware of that connection. T admit this 

limitation But I ciannot help feeing that even subject to that limita¬ 
tion, there is a great deal which the Railways can do if only they have the 
will to do it. It is no use comforting this House with mere statements 
of pious wishes and ideals._ That is not the question. The Railway 
Board may lay down hundreds of pious and ideal injunctions. The ques¬ 
tion is, Are they carried out in practice and if a case is reported to them, 
will they take the trouble to see that the rule is enforced?” Will Mr. 
Parsons promise that he will look into every grievance which Honourable 
Members may send him in the course of the year? He dare not promise 
this, because be knows that the number will be too large, too numerous. 
Ihere is no use his disguising the fact. He knows the difficulties, and 
let him frankly own them. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : I do not propose,. Mr. President, to speak at any length, but 
iere are one or two points about which, before the debate terminates, 
i might say. something on. My Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar. put 
eciturn questions and asked for categorical replies. I think that the 
c Moment made by my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons in effect covered 
a 1 these questions, and I do not think there is any one of them to which 
the statement made by Mr. Parsons does‘not give the answer of Govern- 
Honourable friend, Munshi Iswar Saran, -was anxious that 
the. letter conveying the instructions of the Government of India and the 
; , j''I’O^'d to the Agents of the Railways should be laid upon the 
• ic T will look into that. I cannot sav offhand whether we can do 
■ ”, r . Z not ’ because my impression is that that letter deals with other 
T W i? "n V nS the n 3 w J Llculnr ™ aHpr of ™oi n l discrimination But 
fiiond G P° gslb1e to com P 1 y bhe noshes of mv Honourable 


The letter and the replies. 


Pandit Uirday Hath. Kilnzru: 

The Honourable Sir George Rainv* t - t -ui , . , 

T Can slill „ T Slw 

hey are uofc at the moment before me and I ImvJ Li T ’ eS ' because 
examining them sufficiently. - ‘ d 1 1 e had no opportunity of 
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to speak, because, on the one band, if 1 take one line 1 am obviously 
exposing myself to the violent drum fire from the benches opposite, where¬ 
as if I took a line agreeable to them, i should be exposing myself to the so¬ 
cial ex-communication which my Honourable friend Sir Purskotamdas 
Thakurdas said was likely to follow from conduct of that kind. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I did not include the Honourable tbe 
Commerce Member in that. Sir George may remember that I referred 
to the Bailway Board only. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: It may be that tbe penalty of 
social ex-communication is reserved solely for members of the Bailway 
Board. 

Sir Purskotamdas Thakurdas: That is it. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: If so, that is another case of 
racial discrimination, I suppose. Nevertheless, taking my courage in 
both bauds, and taking the risk of social ex-conxmunication, I should 
like to say just a few words. 

The Honourable Mr. Parsons in his statement indicated what the 
views of the Government of India and the Railway Board were as re¬ 
gards racial discrimination in the matter of subordinate appointments 
under the Railways. I am not going to add to it, nor am I going to 
amplify it, but there are one or tw y o aspects of the case to which I should 
like to refer. Now, my Honourable friend Mr. Iielkar mentioned that if 
one travelled on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailwav. one 
could riot help noticing the fact that many of the guards and diivers 
'yeie Parsees. I take it from him that that is so; for he is in a position 
to know. Supposing it was proposed in this House that the Government 
of India and the Bailway Board should issue instructions to the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway and say “You are employing too many 
i arsees and not giving sufficient encouragement to other communities", 
and it is now time .... 

Mr. IT. C. Eelkar: I did not complain of Parsees at all. I said that 
they were Indians, and I approvingly mentioned them as being Indians. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I think if my Honourable friend 
will recollect what b e actually said, he stated that one would not-ce that 
they were Parsees ... 


Mr. IT. 0. Kelkar" Parsees are Indians, and I said so. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy; I am afraid I certainly understood 
mv friendr m that sense. However, it is undoubtedly for him to say 
what his meaning was. Let me put it in a slightly different way. If it 
wore found that one community like the Parsee community, which has 
undoubtedly special aptitudes for certain kinds of work, were fill in" a 
considerable proportion of appointments of a particular class, would it°be 
just on the part of Government or on the part of this House to ask for a 
summary and immediate reduction in the number of appointments which 
they are holding? (An Honourable Member: "No one said so”.) 

, Mr. Jamnadas II. Mehta: It is ai; entirely wrong line to take. 
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_ The Honourable Sir G-eorge Rainy*. That is the point ■which I was try¬ 
ing to establish. As Mr. Parsons pointed out, there is no question at 
all that the Anglo-Indian community at present hold a very much larger 
proportion of the appointments in the subordinate services than one 
would naturally expect in proportion to the size of the community. Mr. 
Parsons also said that the policy of the Railway Board for the future 
ivas “fair field and no favour’’ and that he did not doubt that under these 
conditions the Anglo-Indian community would be perfectly capable of 
holding its own. 

Now, my friend Munshi Iswar Scran, I think, was anxious to see rapid 
results as regards the progress of Indianization. He did not indicate 
very clearly what land of measures he advocated for that purpose. But 
the point I want to make plain, if I can, is this. There are certain things 
that we cannot do. For one thing, we could not—I think my friend Sir 
Charles Innes said so before—oust Anglo-Indians from the appointments 
the individuals actually hold in order to replace them by Indians. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: We do not want it. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy: There is also another aspect of 
the case to which I think it is necessary to refer here. When, as a 
matter of history, members of a particular community have held a very 
large number of appointments of a particular class, inevitably the whole 
economic organization of the community becomes involved with that fact. 
That is a point that the Government of India cannot possibly ignore and to 
take measures which would summarily involve a sudden violent, disloca¬ 
tion of the economic existence of an important community would clearly 
be a matter in which the Government of India ought to proceed very 
cautiously. T want to give that warning. But my belief is that the 
other side do not want suddenly to deprive the Anglo-Indian community 
of the appointments they hold, but what the}' do feel is that members 
oi the other Indian communities ought to have a real chance of showing 
then- fitness and a real chance of filling the class of appointment that 
i therfco they had very small chance of filling. That is precisely the 
policy of the Government. We do want to give them a real chance, and 
recognise the obligation resting on Government and oil the Railway 
Board to see that they do get it. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : May I put a question to the Honourable 
lember I want to draw his attention to it, because he has not nnswer- 
ea it. It is a very brief question. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not bound to answer everv 
argument. J 

The question is: 


“That the Demand under the head 'Railway Board’ be reduced by R s . 10,000.” 
The motion was negatived. 


Education of the Children of Railway Employees. 

Pandit Hirday l^ath Kunzru: I bog to move: 

“That the Demand .under the head ‘Railway Board’ be'reduced by Rs. 10,000.” 

dGLt^u^p^tiefS my"HonouraVe tiend" Mr^L.^He^ 
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-one of those meu who deprecate raeial discussions but who do not mind 
do what extent racial considerations ar e allowed to prevail m practice. 
'(Mr id, G. Cocke: "No.”) The question of the facilities given for the 
education of the children of railway employees has been one which has 
ib'een engaging the attention of this House for the last two or three years, 
an November 1926 Government appointed a special officer, Mr. Q. it. W. 
Jones, I.E.S., to report to what extent and in what ways assistance was 
given 'to railway employees in. this matter in order to enable the Rail¬ 
way Board to formulate a definite policy for the future This report has 
now been published and a copy of it was placed the other day m the 
library of tlie House. But it is not available to the public, nor nave 
copies of the report even been supplied to the school authorities. 1 do 
- not know why the school authorities have not been supplied with copies 
•of the report. Perhaps it is the intention of Government to decide ques¬ 
tions affecting them without giving them any opportunity of represent¬ 
ing their views. Indeed, I understood that such was the intention from 
the replies that Mr. Parsons gave to some of my questions in September 
last. If so, I should protest strongly against this policy. Government 
•are in common justice bound to let the school authorities, who may be 
seriously affected by any decision that Government may arrive at, have 
an opportunity of knowing what the facts are and of making such re¬ 
presentations as they might consider necessary to protect their own 
interests. I myself was able to obtain a copy of this report only as a 
matter of favour from Mr. Parsons! 

’ (At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was occupied 
by Mr. Deputy President.) 

The special officer states in his report that. { 

“the educational facilities provided by the railways seem to have had their origin 
in the necessity felt by the railways in the absence of other agencies of providing some 
form of education to the children of imported European employees, who in the earliest 
days formed a considerable proportion of the railway companies’ employees and many 
•of whom were stationed at places where no European schools were available.’’ 

The Government of India issued two Resolutions, one in 1878 and 
the other in 1881. drawing the attention of the. Railways to the need for 
promoting education among the children of railway employees, that is 
to say, Anglo-Indian and European railway employees: 

“Not only is expenditure in this matter’’, 

said the Resolution of 1878 : 

“required in the interests of the railway employees themselves, but the railways will 
he indirectly reimbursed by the greatly improved recruits they will bo able to secure 
locally without indenting, as they now do, on England. It should bo tlio object of 
-Ihcso schools to bring up as many lads as possible for employment as guards, drivers, 
fitters, etc., and they should not be encouraged, as so many Indian school boys seem 
to wish to do, to qualify merely for clerkships and such like employments.” 

The Government of India who have a responsibility for the whole of 
the country drew the attention of the railway administrations merely to 
the needs of the children of European and Anglo-Indian employees. In 
1881 another Resolution was issued in which the Cfovernment of India 
again said that they: 

“will be glad to sec a more practical direction given to the instruction in the 
middle and higher* schools’ and will special 1 }’ favour attempts to give a sound commercial 
-or mechanical education to th© elder boys.” 
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number and the salaries of the teachers employed there, 1 asked my 
Honourable friend Mr. Parsons on the 1st February what the number 
of gazetted officers in that school was, and I was told that there was 
only one gazetted officer, the Principal of the School. Now in the 
classified list of State Pailway establishment I find the names of more 
than one teacher of the Oakgrove School. These names are given in what 
is technically known as the distribution return which is attached at the 
■ end of the classified list I take it that the men whose names ara 
mentioned in the distribution return are gazetted officers. 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons: As far as I know, no. Sir. You will also find in 
that distribution list I think a number of teachers of Indian high schools 
• who are not gazetted. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I do not find the names of any head¬ 
masters of Indian fiigh schools there, but I am quite prepared to accept 
the statement oi the Honourable Member that the inelusion of a man's 
name in the distribution return does not show that he is a gazetted 
officer. That however does not affect the facts that 1 am going to 
narrate to the House In this school Sir, there is a Principal on about 
Rs. 1000 per mensem. There is a headmaster getting about Rs. 600 
and there are about 6 teachers in the high school section getting over 
Es. 300. In the other sections of the school too salaries are given which 
compare very favourably with those received by teachers of Indian high 
schools. r Phe teachers of Indian high schools r’eceive not merely much 
lower salaries than those of the teachers in the Oakgrove School but in 
many instances less than what is received by the head mistresses of 
.European primary schools. 1 had figures collected this momibg with 
regard to the salaries of the head mistresses of the European primary 
• schools maintained by the East Indian Railway. They receive from 
Rs. 120 to Rs 207-S-0 per mensem. As regards the Indian high schools, 
of the five high schools the headmaster of one of them is receiving 
Rs. 325 per mensem, another is receiving Rs. 235 and the rest receive 
salaries ranging between Rs. 130 and Rs. 180. It would thus be true 
to say that in the majority of cases the headmasters of Indian schools 
are practically on the same level as or on a lower level than that occupied 
by the head mistresses of European primarv schools. 

The facts that T have brought to the notice of the House do not 
constitute the only grievances which the Indian employees of the East 
Indian Railway or the teachers of Indian schools have. There is a com¬ 
mittee which looks after every Indian high school and generallv the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers is left to this committee. When 
teachers have appealed against the decision of this committee to the 
Agent, he has I understand, declined to interfere on the ground that the 
no * ™ Iwa Y Bryants. The Indian teachers' were greatly 
relieved to know for ihe first time from the welcome reply riven by Mr 
Papons to n question of mine on the 1st February that" the Indian 
beau V !,y rrr ay serV!mtc; 0VG Government servants. They had never 

»4\5££ fc *« he “ «•»»•* * if H»y wm 

officer''tw-lt "'a m vlew publication of the report of the special 

orl h't'pe'T, mXS no * fr- <° "main 

ntended to formulate a policy which shall be more 
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m accord with preseat day facts tliau the one which we are considering 
now, and I txust that, every endeavour will be made to remove racial 
distinctions. Now, it is necessary if all these distinctions 
are to be removed and if ‘the Indian teachers are to be dealt 
with fairly that the Oakgrove School, if if is decided to maintain it, should 
be open to the children of both European and Ind an employees. Mr. 
Parsons told us in September last that the matter was under the con¬ 
sideration of Government and I trust that the decision will be one which 
will give satisfaction both to the House and to the railway employees. 
The other thing which requires reform is that some provision should be 
made for girls’ education. I do not say, Sir, that schools should be 
opened in places where there is no need for them or that separate girls' 
schools should he started if a sufficient number of girls are not forth¬ 
coming. But surely in some of the more important places, for instance, 
in places where there are high schools, it may be possible to have a 
department dealing entirely with girls. And the last question which 
I would like to draw attention to is that the Indian high schools should 
have their position cons : derably improved. If their teachers are Gov¬ 
ernment servants, it is not unreasonable to ask that they should draw 
their salaries on the same scale which is applied to Government schools 
by the Government of the United Provinces or by the Governments of 
other provinces where these schools happen to situate. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member yesterday wondered that 
dur.ng the course of the debate no one said a word labout cheap and 
efficient transportation which is, after all, the main consideration to be 
borne in mind in considering railway policy. Now, I ask him whether 
the exclusion of Indians is in pursuance of a campaign of economy? I 
ask him. whether the preferential treatment given to Europeans in the 
matter of technical services, even when competitive examinations are 
held, is in pursuance of considerations of efficiency? It can scarcely be 
contended .that the exclusion of Indians will lead either to economical or 
efficient transportation. I hope. Sir;, that the Honourable Member will 
not listen to the advice of Members like my Honourable friend Mr. 
Cocke. When the Honourable Member spoke in connection with the last 
motion, I had an uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Cocke’s observations had 
had some effect on him, for I must candidly confess that Mr. Parsons’ 
speech seemed to me appreciably more reassuring than the Honourable 
Member’s own speech. I regret that the Honourable Member in intro¬ 
ducing the Railway Budget refrained from telling us what his future 
policy would be out of a sp-'rit of modesty. I sincerely hope, however, 
that- one • of the points which he will always bear in mind during his 
regime will be that all racial distinctions wherever and in whatever form 
they-exist shall be completely -wiped out. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, I rise 
to support the motion proposed by my Honourable friend Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kunzru, but I do so on somewhat different grounds to what he has 
done. I cannot feel that this motion should be pressed on the ground that 
Government or railway companies are doing too much for the education of 
the children of a certain community. I believe that education for whom¬ 
soever it is meant and to whomsoever it is given, is for the good of the 
people who receive it, for the good of the country' in which they reside and 
for the advantage of that particular sphere of public service in which they 
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are called upon to work. As an educationist, I cannot for one moment say 
that any school, however efficient and however well run it may be, is too 
good. No educationist is worth his salt who would admit such a proposition. 
I do not feel grieved that so fine a school as Oakgrove, which I have seen 
myself, provides facilities which are confined at present to the children of 
a particular community. But I press the motion because I feel that the 
Railways or those who are responsible for the Railways are not paying that 
attention to the education of the children of their Indian employees as they 
-ought to do, and as they are bound to do. If the figures given by my 
Honourable friend Pandit Kunzru are correct, and 1 have no reason to 
believe that they are not, that the highest grant to a high school for Indian 
• children is Rs. 4,, 500, it seems to me that that is a deplorable state of affairs. 
.1 give you the example of this City of Delhi. I know that at least one 
aided school—a high school for Indian children—receives as much as 
Rs. 17,000 a year. That is a vei’y much better figure, and even that is 
not sufficient. So if the railway schools run for Indian children only get 
Rs. 4,500 as the highest grant, there must be something deficient in what 
the Railway Board is doing for the education of the children of their 
Indian employees. 

_ There are other instances also in which I find that tb e education of the 
children of Indian employees is not so well looked after as it ought to be. 

I will give you the case of a small town, Shakur Bust!, situated a few 
■miles from Delhi. From that small bustee I am absolutely certain that 
fifty children or more of railway servants have to come into Delhi for their 
'education, because the Railway has not seen fit to provide any school, not 
-even a primary school, for them. And that is not all. These children are 
not given the concession to come to Delhi to school by the Punjab Mail, 
simply because it is not usual to allow sucli concessions by mail trains. If 
t iey come by the next available train they get here half an hour or forty- 
ve minutes after the opening of the Delhi schools. So they either miss 
forty-five minutes of teaching, or if their parents are more careful they send 
their children by an early train and they have to loiter about for two hours. 

I ani simply giving that as an instance, where something could be done 
for the children of these employees. (An Honourable Member: "Have a 
school special.") I am not asking for a school special, but why not give them 

C ?. nce - sslon com ' n S by the mail train? It is not a law of the Medes 
and Persians that they should not be allowed to travel bv a train that 
comes m at the right time. 

I also support my friend’s motion on the score that the Railway is not 

employees ^ -ph tflin” ^ educ f 5on of . f e ^ rls of their Indian 
employees, that I think is a very strong point. I have not +b» i 

figures but so far as I know, hardly a school exists that is maintained bv 

the railway authorities for the education of Indian girls Thev rW 

obviously go into a boys’ school, because that is not our custn™ % 

fore, it is right that special facilities for the education of oirln cbm in 6 " 

given to the daughters of Indian employees of Railway ® ® houId be 

I also press the appeal that has been made bv f-r> ■, 

for the admission of these children into the Oak|rov e T ° Pnntllfi 

fectly sensible of several difficulties that do arise in fUy j I . nm I 1 ® 1 *- 
’>?»' T Shin* the lime l,a, com, when “V *<*”**«« «P. 
who can afford to send their children to a school ^ tll0Se P G0 Ple 
children will benefit by going to a school which is at present lately 
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European, should be allowed to do so. Those who can live according to 
those conditions should be given that right. It is on the ground that 
enough is not being done for the children of Indian employees that I press 
the motion. I do not grudge the facilities given to children of other com¬ 
munities. We wish them luck, and there is no discontent on that score, 
but there is discontent because enough is not being done for the children of 
our own people. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch fill Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, when the Resolution relating to the depressed classes was discussed in 
this House, it was asked in what particular and special way these 
depressed classes were to be supported in the matter of education. Now, 
I wish to make a present of the speech of Pandit Hirday Nath Iiunzru to 
xhe Secretary for Education and in his speech he will find enough food for 
refection; he will know' the particular ways in which the depressed classes 
could be helped in.j the matter of education. We have been told that 
assistance to parents is*' given in the case of Anglo-Indians, grants-in-aid to 
schools, scholarships, travelling concessions and a host of other things: not 
that I grudge these things to my fellou r -coimtrymcn, the Anglo-Indians,— 
not in that spirit at all; but I only indicate the ways in which the depressed 
classes can be helped in this matter. 

Nmv, Sir, the previous speaker has told us that he also supportsXthis 
amendment on this basis, that he wants that the same kind of help should 
br extended to the children of the Indian employees of the Raihvays. I 
join with him and would further submit that I should like that the same 
facilities be provided for the children of Indian employees as are provided 
for the children of European and Anglo-Indian employees. We have been 
told, Sir. that Anglo-Indians are entitled to the special protection of the 
Railways becauselthey have helped the growth and the development of the 
railway systems in India. May I humbly ask w’hether this thing has been 
brought about by the inaction or neglect of the Indians or by a combination 
of circumstances in w'hich this w r as the only course which could shape the 
destiny of the Railway? I mean that in the beginning, wdren these Rail¬ 
ways were started, Anglo-Indians and Europeans alone could be trusted 
and Indians were not trusted. Therefore, in)Rhe making of this history 
and in the shaping of the circumstances, it is hot the Indians—Hindus and 
Mussalmans—who ai*e responsible, but the system which was distrustful of 
Indians; and to-day there is one great difficulty in which I find myself w'hen 
I submit that either all the children of all employees be given tho same 
status or some such steps may be taken that the children of the Indian 
employees be afforded the same facilities even if|the present schools for 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans lare allowed to continue. 

Now, Sir, we have heard much of the caste system of India. The other 
day we heard one of the Members of this House speaking to us and saying 
that this one crore of rupees should be spent on the education of those 
who were responsible for the existence of these depressed classes. May 
I submit the same and say that it applies with greater force to thekpresent 
case. In the present case w’e have got another caste, and the 
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rigidity of that caste can only be seen through Indian eyes in order 
to understand its significance. Sir, we have just been told by the 
Honourable Member in charge of Railways that Anglo-Indians have got 
special aptitudes, that they have got a certain standard of living which the 
Government of India cannot ignore. Now,, Sir, 1 it is exactly the" 
argument of those who are the supporters of/the caste system. I do noth 
in any way grudge any Anglo-Indian, any domiciled European or any othei 
Indian who calls himself such, any' facilities for education. I wish that- 
all Indians were afforded all the facilities which are now enjoyed by the 
favoured class. But, Sir, it appears that on the one hand we have got the 
depressed classes, and on the other hand we have got the favoured classes 
in relation to whom all the Indians are depressedVelasses. And further, 
ihe House will be pleased to see that if this s 3 >stem is allowed to continue, 
if the House allows Government to adopt the present policy of students 
being brought up in those schools in quite different circumstances with a 
view to enabling them to get jobs in the Railways when they have completed 
their education, I say, if this policy of racial discrimination is followed, 
then .great dissatisfaction will be caused among the Indian employees and 
tJierefewill again be a political vicious question as to what should 
be done with those students. If the racial discrimination is really 
to disappear from our system, I would submit for the considera¬ 
tion of the Honourable Member for Railways that the railway 
schools should be thrown open to all classes of people. These 
different schools educating students from different standards and for differ¬ 
ent purposes are bound to prove a great obstacle so far as nationalism is 
concerned. Now. Sir, I understand that when vacancies occur in the Rail¬ 
way Department, it happens that with a view to favour the students of 
these schools, advertisements are published in the newspapers and intima¬ 
tion is also sent to the Principals of those schools, and when the applica¬ 
tions are received, preference is always given to students who are educated 
in the railway schools. If that is so, then I humbly submit that we should 
say good-bye to the theory of equality of status and opportunities. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan Rural): Have 
we got a quorum, Sir? 


Mr. President: More than a quorum. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Sir, looked at from every standpoint, 
1 wish to submit that, so far as this favoured class is concerned, give them 
all the facilities which .they now enjoy, but the rest of the Indians should 
also he given the same facilities as are afforded to this favoured class If 
that j s done, I should certainly.support the-continuance of these schools. 
Tf that is not; done, I am not one of-those who will not have the courage 

brin ay ri PUn nT n ;f n V be i e f high pr0cl r*j ies ’ m Up the declivities and 
bring them all to the level of average Indian acclivity’. Mr Chart^-ipe 

may be right. He is an educationist of a sort. But a nolitielan bn^m 
look to all sides sod las' got a different stand poinT XetVl 
support this amendment that the children of Indian ^ 

should be afforded tlie same facilities as are afforded to the children 6 ?? 
European or Anglo-Indian employees, but in the ordinary -t J ? ^ 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, the question of the education of the railway 
employees is one on which the/railway authorities can very fairly be 
charged with communal partiality. Sir, my friend Mr. Cocke only an 
hour ago said that Europeans inay be more efficient than Indians ... 

-Mr. H. G. Cocke: In certain cases. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In certain cases. If- that is so, Sir, 1 thought that 
the Hailway Board would spend more money on the education of the 
Indian than of the European. But, unfortunately, the Hallway Board 
has followed a^Lifferent policy, perhaps believing that education is nob 
an element which makes a man efficient. The reason given in the report 
which has recently been published bv the railway administration tor 
spending more money on the education of Europeans is that in their case _ 
ordinary facilities were, not available to such a degree as the facilities 
for the education ol Indian children. Sir, this is /the apology given for the 
differential treatment given by the Hailway Board for the education of 
the children of railway employees. Some of the other rigures given in 
this very report prove that this is not a sound justification. At page 32 
of that report, towards the end, some figures are given of the aid given to 
the children of European employees for attending schools^in the hills. -Out 
of 2,199 children who attend schools with the aid of the railway administra¬ 
tion, 739 children come from places where there are already European 
schools quite efficient for the purpose of educating the children of the 
railway employees. So it is quite clear that the railway administration 
does not restrict their aid to Europeans only in those cases where the 
facilities for/education are wanting. Not only that. On the very next 
page >ou will find. Sir, that in the case of the Oaltgrove School, out of 
a total number of 483 students, 212 students, or nearly half, come from 
•places where there are already European schools. So, the justification 
for the apology given that European schools are started or scholarships 
are given to the children of EuropcanVemployees because facilities for 
their education are not available is noc realty based on facts. What 1 
want to say now is this. Education is necessary not only for'the children 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians but also for the children of all railway 
employees. I therefore suggest to the Hailway Board .that they Bhould 
adopt a progressive and a fair policy in the matter of (helping the edu¬ 
cation of their employees’ children. I do not want to cut down any 
grant which they are giving to European schools, but at the same time 
let them not make any distinction in the case of children according to 
the colour of their parents. Sir, it may be a sin for a man to have either 
a white, brown, or black colour, bub iVam quite sure that children of 
these people have noc certainly committed any sin that they were horn 
of particular parents. The Hailway Board have absolutely no justifica¬ 
tion for making any distinction in providing facilities for the education 
of the children of their European and Indian employees. The children 
may be of European parentage or of Indian parentage. All children want 
good education, and the Hailway Board in giving education to their em¬ 
ployees should make no distinction. If they are going to give a scholar¬ 
ship of Rs. 10 each for the children of Europeans, let them give the 
same amount for the children of Indians. If they are spending a lakh 
of rupees for the education of 400 children of one community, let tliem- 
spend the same amount for the education of the children of the other 
communities. Certainly there ig absolutely no justification why any 
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distinction should be made in providing educational facilities for any 
class of people. Sn*, there are many Indian employees on the Railways 
who cannot give education to their children on account of want of facili¬ 
ties. A number of railway employees are serving in small places at way- 
side stations. Every one of these employees should have a right to get 
sufficient scholarships for the education of his children, or schools should 
be provided for the education of the children of such employees. There 
should be no distinction made as regards this between European and 
mdian. Sir, recently I visited one of the biggest railway centres in 
India, I mean Kharagpur, and from several people I leamt that in the 
case of the Indian schools, there was not even sufficient accommodation 
for the children of the Indian employees, and I was told, and told on 
very reliable authority that children of Indian employees have to wait 
for two years and sometimes for three years before they can get entrance 
into the school. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: It is the same in the Oakgrove School. 


Mr. IT. M. Joshi: I am not talking of any particular school on which 
a lakh of rupees is spent for the sake of 400 children. There may not be 
vacancies in a 'particular European -school which has got a plot of 200 
acres. It is wrong for the railway authorities to place their employees 
in such a position that they have to wait for two or three years after 
their children attain the school-going age, before they can get entrance 
for theiy children in any school, or that they should be compelled to send 
their children to a distant place. I hope, Sir, the Railway Board will 
examine this question very thoroughly. The present report which is 
before us, relates to the facts of the education of children of railway 
f m . p . ,J ees as they exist to-day. The report does not state whether the 
iacuities provided either for Europeans or Indians are adequate. It 
wou d have been better if the Railway Board had asked the same offi¬ 
cer to inquire whether the facilities provided for the education of Indian 
emp oyees are adequate or not and, if they were found to be inadequate. 

_ v Gle necessary facilities should be provided. I hope, Sir, the Rail- 
way Hoard will take up this question seriously and remove the difference 
winch at present exists between the treatment of European employees 
and Indian employees. 1 J 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Honourable the Mover of the' 
amendment traced m my last speech, I regret to say, some indication 
> the contaminating influence of Mr. Cocke. I was unconscious myself 
that any contamination of that sort had occurred and I can onlv express 
the hope that the Honourable the Mover will not on this i * n 

to attribute any part of what I am- goinJ to say £ Sv • • b i ' 

from that ,„nrfe r T„o state of tlin| s disSLi M° 

Jones as regards the educational activities of our railwnvs M 

which calls for close examination and action on (, !?J S + ?? 0116 

ment. The educational system, such as -it is P b f the Govern ' 

hazard way and is in its origin at any rate duJ Z UP i - 1 ) a hap ' 

longer operative to anything like ill/ same exW whlch are n0 

state 0 cot 8 

tbc subject cannot be any .on^VLponedhnf Twin 
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.foe necessary to look into the matter and. to determine wliat our policy 
is going to be. There will be a number of questions that will have to 
be examined in that connection, and J think those Honourable J\lem- 
ters who to-day have taken the line that they do not want the expendi- 
.ture on Anglo-Indian education cut down but that they do want propor¬ 
tionate expenditure by. the Railways on Indian education, are perhaps 
moving a little too fast. That may be the eventual solution 1^ do not 
.at this stage wish to rule out any solution—but there are certain preli¬ 
minary questions which will have to be answered first, and I should like 
to indicate briefly to the House some of these questions \\ hich I think 
we shall have to examine and try to find an answer. In the first place, 
what exactly are the obligations resting on the Railways to provide for 
-the education of their employees. I do not suppose any one would hold 
that it was obligatory on the Railways to provide the whole cost of the 
education of the whole of their employees. That .would be very strong 
doctrme and would involve very heavy expenditure; but if we are not 
prepared to go as far as that, what exactly are the obligations resting on 
.the Railways. For instance, take the children of railway employees in 
big centres like Calcutta, Bombay or Madras where there are abundant 
educational facilities' for children of every class. Is it obligatory, or 
desirable, or expedient that the railway should incur expenditure at all 
as regards the education of their servants who are stationed at such 
places? That is a question we will have to consider and answer. I do 
not suggest any answer at present because it is a matter on which I 
want to hear all shades of opinion. Then, what are the obligations 
Which should rest on the Railways to provide educational facilities for 
dhe children of those employees who are stationed at particular places 
where there are no facilities to obtain education suitable for the class' 
of employee concerned? That question was referred to by my friend 
Mr. Josiii as being one of the defences put forward for the present 
system. There again, some determination will have to be come to on 
that point and an affirmative answer might have certain consequences. 
It might be that on that basis it could be shown that more expenditure 
was justifiable for the children of Anglo-Indian employees than for the 
children of Indian employees generally. I do not say that it would be 
•so, but it might be so; and" it would also follow I think that in a pro- 
"vince like Burma larger expenditure would be justifiable on the children 
■of Indian employees than might be justifiable on the children of Bur¬ 
mese employees, just because in Burma there might be at a given 
place quite suitable provision for teaching the children of the Burmese 
employees and no proper provision for teaching the children of the 
Indian employees. These questions have all got to be looked into and 
we have got to find the answer. As I said yesterday, it seems to me a 
matter which might very suitably be laid before the Central Advisory 
Council) and examined by them. It is quite possible they may want 
further information and want certain points more fully looked into 
before they come to any decision or make any recommendation. Natu¬ 
rally in that case we shall be very glad to obtain such information ns 
they require for their assistance. But until the matter has been more 
fully examined I do not think it is possible either for the Government 
of India or for this House to come to any final decision on the subject; 
1 do not think, Mr. President, I can usefully add anything more to-day, 
hut I hope what I have said will convince the House that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are prepared to examine this question with an open 
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mind, but subject to one qualification. I think we have to keep in 
view the fact that the railway sliools provide at present for the educa¬ 
tion of a considerable section of the Anglo-Indian community and that 
if if was decided to make a change by* which the Hallways incurred a 
good deal less expenditure on that object, if would be reasonable not to 
make the change suddenly or abruptly, but to give ample notice so that 
the other authorities responsible for Anglo-Indian education could con¬ 
sider the matter fully and see what provision ought to be made to fill 
up the gap. I will leave it at that, Mr. President. 

.j ’ t ■ ' 

Pandit Hir&ay Nath Kunzru: Do I understand , that both the Gen¬ 
ii al Advisory Council and the Standing Finance Committee will be 
consulted? 


The Honourable Sir George Eainy: What I said was that I thought 
it was a matter which would be very suitable for consideration by the 
Central Advisory Council. At this stage we have no proposals to put 
before the Standing Finance Committee. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: On that understanding, Sir, I ask for 
leave to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Local Traffic Service. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand undei head ‘Railway Board’ be leduced by Rs. 1,000.” 


Sir, the local traffic service was created in 1921 and recruitment to 
it continued till 1921. It was stopped in 1925. This service exists 
only on three State Railways, namely, the North Western, the Bast 
Indian and the Eastern Bengal Railways. The Agent of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway was consulted in regard to its institution, 
but as the service wa ■■ not started on that line I think it is lair to infer 
from that fact that the Agent was opposed to its creation. According 
Mi a reply given recently by Mr. Parsons to a question of mine, there 
are 29 men in this service, of whom 14 are direct recruits and 15 promo¬ 
ted subordinates. As regards the qualifications of these men, Mr. 
Larsons said: 


, d ’‘' cct recruits five leceived their railway training on English railways and 
the remainder possessed good educational qualifications.” B iairways anu 

C| . VI 1 / be interesting to the House also to learn that before admis- 
eton to the superior traffic service came to he regulated bv means of a 

StenUrr^' 011 ! tlle T BalIWay T?° ar n had by nomination rocruit- 

directly recruited to the Seal" traffic service possess excellent qualiS 

ever, of this local traffic service Is much lower* 4-1 +. .? a ^ 9 

tiaffic service. While the men baling To Ve ° f ^ SUpen ° r 

a scale of salary commencing with IF? qnn 7 P 7 im service m ' e on 

tlm local traffic service men reS™ t 2 eiidm S^vith Rs. 1,300. 
by increments of Rs 20 to Rs n sa ar >V of Rs. 250 and rise 

reply given ^ Now ’ in ^ <>£ the 

rarsons about the qualifications possessed by the 
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■directly recruited men, we have never been able to understand why 
•these people are being treated differently from those Indians who have 
been recruited to the superior traffic service. Mr. Parsons, replying to 
a question on the 2nd September 1927, said that the question of 
•abolishing the local traffic service was under the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment; and he added - 

“the 5 ' visit In settle it as quickly as they can but it involves intricate questions 
of organization of the railway services ns a whole and it must therefore take some 
-time still to come to a decision.” 

It is an open secret, Sir, that the local traffic service has failed as a 
system of organization. It has failed to give satisfaction. That is why 
Government want to abolish if. As the recruitment to that service has 
been stopped abolition in these circumstances would natural^ mean that 
the men already serving in it .are to be promoted to the superior service. 
And I suppose it is in this connection that Mr. Parsons referred to the 
intricate questions of organization which would have to be settled before 
'Government could arrive at a decision. I do not know what these intricate 
'questions are. The only difficult and delicate question which I can think 
of at the present moment is that of the exact place which the promoted 
local traffic service men should occupy in the list of men belonging to 
the superior service. Now the question of abolition has been under 
consideration since 1925. I should have thought, Sir, that the difficult 
and delicate questions to which Mr. Parsons referred might have been 
■settled in three years. I am afraid that the Railway Board have not 
■dealt with this matter as expeditiously as they should have done. Perhaps 
they were not inclined to move forward, and if they are now giving any 
'consideration to the matter at all it is because it has been found ‘that 
this House attaches considerable importance to it. Now, it may be an 
advantage, Sir, to subordinates in the railway services to have even 
.a local service to which they could rise and which offered them better 
.prospects than the services in which they are at pr-esent employed, but 
I submit that the case of the directly recruited men stands on a different 
footing. Government have already decided the ratio of British and 
Indian recruitment to the superior services. If the men in the local traffic 
service are promoted to the superior service, it need not affect the ratio 
-of recruitment which has already been fixed. They will form part of the 
Indian share of the recruitment. It is rather difficult for me therefore 
to understand why the directly recruited men, five of whom possess 
English qualifications and all the rest of whom possess good educational 
•qualifications, are still allowed to rot in this intenor local traffic sendee. 
I asked a few days ago whether the Government would be prepared to 
consider the case of the directly recruited men separately from that of 
promoted subordinates. I was informed that while the question of the 
abolition of the entire sendee -was under consideration, there was no 
intention of treating (be direct recruits differently from the promoted sub¬ 
ordinates. I know. Sir, that there are some men who entered that sendee 
In the hope that they would soon be promoted to the superior service. 
The local traffic seivice, it is recognised, should cease to exist; recruit¬ 
ment to it lias already been stopped. What is the reason, then, why 
men who possess as good qualifications as those in the superior sendee 
•should not now be promoted to the higher service? Have they been 
adversely reported upon by the Agents? W r e have never been told that. 
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In fact I understand that there is no report to their discredit at present'. 
My Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney, asked Mr. Parsons on the 2nd. 
September, 1927: 

1 ‘whether the continued entertainment of subordinate officers in the local service 
is a means of economising and getting good first class labour at cheap rates and 
at a far less cost than the covenanted officials whose very duties they were perform¬ 
ing at very much less cost.” 

The answer of course was “ No,” but we can all see, Sir, that if the 
local traffic service, which has been recognised to be a mistake, had not 
been started, the directly recruited men would probably have found their 
way into the superior service. Their present position in the service is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory .and Government have not been able to put 
forward adequate reasons for keeping these men in the local service. I 
do not know, Sir, what is the stamp of men that Government are now 
getting in the superior service, but from the reply given by Mr. Parsons- 
to a question regarding the qualifications of the men in the local traffic 
service, it will be difficult to infer that the superior traffic service men. 
are, in point of educational qualifications, better than the directly recruited 
local traffic service officers. Just as Government take 'their chance in 1 
recruiting men through competition, they might promote these men in the 
local service to the superior service and give them an opportunity of 
showing their worth. If they are men with good qualifications, we may 
be sure that the majority of them will make good officers. In every 
service there are some men who are below the mark, but simply for fear 
of the fact that some of the local traffic service men ma.y not justify 
their .promot ion to the superior service, to keep them in the lower service, 
is not fair or equitable. I trust, therefore, that this matter will receive 
the early consideration of Government and that the directly recruited' 
local traffic service men will soon receive the justice that is their due. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, I feel I must offer my thanks- 
and appreciation to - my Honourable friend Pandit Hirduy Nath Kunzrir 
for having pleaded the cause of the local traffic service so ably and so 
thoroughly, particularly because there are so many members of mv com¬ 
munity in that service. Sir, what my Honourable friend Pundit Kunzru 
has said is, in the main, quite correct. It is a subject on which I have- 
frequently been approached by members of the Anglo-Indian community 
in that service, it is a subject about which I have frequently written to- 
the Agents of various Railways as also to the Railway Board and it is a 
subject on which 1 have asked questions in this House Now Sir the 
Local Traffic Service, to my mind can be summed up in one’ word: it 
is the plaything and convenience of the Railway Board and railwav offi¬ 
cials. A splendid body of sweated upper subordinates camouflaged as offi- 
-.,als pc,forming equal duties with equal responsibilities but receiving only 
naif or less than that of the officials wages—a blot cm t a- .. u ,y 
administration. I believe the Service has been in . railway 

ime: it-still ovists to-day, though,-and I s S s „tiS t for ,. some ' 
- believe it was abolished by ofders of the Se”L„r v of « 

, <i-„re mv Honourable friend Mr. Parsons S S, “ 1922. 

1 anTKI b „, erofore „ sk wIlv aoe> it atm » contradict me ,i I am 
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matter is under the consideration of Government.” In fact, on one 
occasion 1 was told that the matter has been referred to the Secretary 
of State, a reference which, I believe, was to the effect that the continu¬ 
ance of this service was not necessary. I ask, for how long is this state 
to continue? Now, Sir, what does this local traffic service consist of? 
The majority of its members are Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
Originally, this service played a very important part m Indian Railways 
for it was the recruiting ground from which subordinates were promoted 
to the superior grade. This promotion of subordinates to the superior 
grade was a practice largely resorted to by every railway before the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms. I believe I am correct in stating that till the 
Lee Commission visited this country, in 1924, about 50 per cent, of the 
officials of almost every railway in India consisted of promoted worthy 
subordinates, some of whom rose to such high positions as that of Agents. 
To-day we have quite a different state of affairs for the scale of jro- 
motion of subordinates to the official grades, is T5 of every 10 vacancies. 
Sir, it requires a very simple calculation to show how seriously the rail¬ 
way subordinates are prejudiced by this altered percentage of promotion 
as recommended by the Lee Commission and which is being operated 
to-day on Railways. 

Now, this local traffic service, i.c., the employment of upper sub¬ 
ordinates as officials exists practically on all State Railways but under 
varying names. In the East Indian Railway, taking as my guide the 
budget figures that have keen presented to us, out of a total of 88 officials 
in the operating branch, there are in all 47 who, I think, come in the 
same class and category as do members of the local traffic service. That 
is to say, over 50 per cent, of officials in the operating branch consists 
of promoted upper subordinates camouflaged as officials who staid on a 
pay of Rs. 300 or Rs. 350 rising to a maximum of about Rs. 900, or 
Rs. 750 and some to only Rs. 400 while those officials recruited from 
England start on Rs. GOO per mensem and can rise to Rs. 3,000 
per mensem. In the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, taking similar 
statistics but under different names, because this railway though it refused 
to entertain a local traffic service employs its upper subordinates, as 
camouflaged officials, we find that out of the total cadre of 78 officials 
in the Transportation Department, there are ‘47 promoted upper sub¬ 
ordinates, t.e., about 65 per cent of the total cadre. In the North 
Western Railway there are 51 local service officers, who come under the 
same category. They start on Rs. 250—20—750, less than l of the 
salaries given to European officials recruited from England and who 
perform the same work. On the Eastern Bengal Railway there are 31 
such promoted subordinates. This means that nearly 50 per cent of 
Transportation Department officials in our State Railways consists of 
these local traffic service officers, i.c., subordinates acting as officials, and 
enjoying a variety of names when so employed. If you compare the 
pay of these men with that of the officials recruited from England or 
India, you will find, as I have already stated, that there is a great differ¬ 
ence indeed. I will now confine my remarks to the East Indian Railway. 
These local traffic service officers enjoy certain annual increases which 
amount to a little more than they would receive in their substantive 
appointments, but though they are given the same responsibilities, the same 
work, and are expected to live up to the same social stains as European 
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recruited officers they are given only half and less than half of their pay. - 
1 ask in all seriousness how can they 7 do so? Moreover, when these men, 
who slog and slog, go on sick or any other leave they go on their sub¬ 
stantive pay and Jorfeil their allowances as camouflaged officials. 1 
ask my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons whether this is honest or correct 
economy. Is it right to have almost half your railway official staff 
manned" and worked by upper subordinates, by men who have proved their 
worth in every way, at the pauper wages you give them? By doing so 
you get first class labour at a minimum wage. I consider the principle 
entirely wrong and the practice distinctly dishonest. I consider that this 
local traffic service should be either abolished, or that these men should 
be properly cadred and adequately remunerated and not sweated at such 
low wages. I believed that all such appointments are now entirely in 
the hands of the Public Service Commission. My suggestion is that the 
Kailway Board should carefully and sympathetically look into this matter, 
take a broadminded view of it and realise that Indian [Railways have in 
the past produced from its subordinates some of the finest railway officials, 
and that they are still capable of doing so. The Kailway Board should 
take a sympathetic view and not rely? on importation from England for 
all such appointments. The time has come when the Railway Board 
will have to consider what they intend doing in the matter of this large 
number of railway officials, and I would suggest to them that this practice 
of conveniently using at low wages, this army of officiating appoint¬ 
ments—the 'railway is full of such officiating appointments from the guard 
right up—should be stopped Even subordinate officiating appointments 
carry with them great disadvantages to the men and gain to the 
Railway For instance, a guard who officiates as an assistant station 
master gets the pay of an assistant station master, but he gets no incre¬ 
ments so long as he is only officiating and he may do this for many 
years. That ip how this much boosted railway economy is seemed. That 
Is how the East Indian Railway has this year been able to show such 
economy in the maintenance of its staff .and running expenses. I submit 
that this is a question which should be seriously considered and remedied 
at an early date by the Railway Board. The figures I have quoted, I 
repeal, are subject to correction. I am not an expert in dissecting the 
various columns supplied us in these pink and blue books, but, from the 
facts and figures I have ascertained I support my friend, Pandit Kunzru, 
in the motion he has moved and would commend it to the early, 
thorough and sympathetic consideration of the Honourable Member in 
charge of Railways, and so reward a body of employees to whose zeal 
and work is due in a large measure the prosperous Budget be has presented 
to the House this year. 

Mr. A. A. I». Parsons: Sir, the facts with regard to the local traffic ser¬ 
vice vs oi e correctly stated by the Honourable the Mover of this motion, 
that F to say, the poivice at present consists of 29 members, of whom 34 
are direct recruits and 15 are promoted subordinates. I mention those 
figures again to give the House an idea of the numbers with which we are 
now concerned. 

The service when it was originally started in 1921 was started for one 
main purpose, namelv. with the idea of providing the majoritv of officers for 
charges umiaIIv held by officials of lower rank than District Traffic 
Superintendents Tt was also intended then to use it to a c’ousiderable 
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•extent for the promotion of suitable subordinates to the officers’ grade. The 
■experiment, I think I can certainly say, was not successful. I do not think 
.the-rate of pay was high .enough for the type of men we should expect as 
•officers as regards the direct recruits; and it put the promoted subordinate 
in a very difficult position. He was, I think, neither fish, flesh nor good 
red herring, and I have a great deal of sympathy for the point of view that 
was expressed by Colonel Gidney. I need not recount the intermediate 
history of this service except to say that when we were considering how to 
obtain Indian recruits after the acceptance of the Lee Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations and the matter came before the Central Advisory Council in, 
I think, August, 1925, that Council advised us that this particular service 
should bo abolished; and as the House is aware we have now published an¬ 
other set of regulations providing for obtaining our direct recruits. In those 
regulations we provide for 20 per cent, of our recruits to officers’ grades to 
.'be taken from promoted subordinates, or from the direct recruits or promoted 
subordinates who are now in the local traffic service; and that is at the 
moment the position. 

At the same time—and this is where I think there has been a slight 
misunderstanding on tbe part of Mr. Kunzru—we are going into the much 
larger question of hire organization of our officers’ grades as a whole on the 
State-managed Railways. It is not a question merely of choosing which of 
these 29 gentlemen in the local traffic service are fit for promotion to the 
-officers’ grades and seeing where they should come in comparatively with 
-other officers. It is a question actually of how under any re-organization 
we should provide for filling those charges which I have mentioned as being 
usually hold by officers below the rank of District Traffic Superintendents. 
Until we have settled that question—and it is a very intricate one—it is not 
possible to say that anything more can be done for the local traffic service 
officers than is done at present, by giving them an opportunity of being pro¬ 
moted to officer’s grades under the 20 per cent., regulation. 

That is actually the position as it stands. There is one further remark 
I wish to make. Mr. Kunzru made an eloquent plea for the direct recruits 
-as opposed to the subordinates promoted to tbe local traffic service. I am 
afraid there I must adhere to what I said in another debate earlier this 
morning, that where an employe has been taken into our service, his subse¬ 
quent career must depend upon himself and that Ins promotion will depend 
entirely upon his merits and not upon how he obtained entry into railway 
service, i do not see any grounds on which it is possible to differentiate 
"between the direct recruit in tbe local traffic service and tlic promoted sub¬ 
ordinate except upon their record as railway men. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meeru* Division: Hon-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
mav I point out to Mr. Parsons that he admitted that out of these local 
traffic men three were of superior service and they were transferred to the 
local traffic service? He seems to have admitted that fact in answer to a. 
supplementary question pul by Mr. Kunzru on the 6th of February. 1928. 
This clenrlv means. Sir, that out of those gentlemen who are serving in the 
local ti'affie service, three at least have already served in the superior ser- 
-vices. They have therefore not only the claim but the right to remain 
"in that service. And now, Sir, though one of them has resigned, two still 
•remain, and they have certainly a right to claim promotion to the superior 
sendees. This shows that at least these two gentlemen are fullv qualified 
fio serve as superior service men and they should he so promoted. 
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Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: Sir, may I make a personal explanation ? When 
1 gave that reply -o a supplementary question put by Mr. Ivunzru, I am 
afraid I did not clearly catch the question. So far .as my information goes, 
my original answer and not my reply to the supplementary question was 
correct, and I am not aware who these three gentlemen are. But if the 
Honourable Bandit will let me have details of their cases, I will certainly 
look into them. My own information is that we are not aware of any one 
appointed to the local traffic service who has subsequently been reverted 1 
to a subordinate grade. There were certain gentlemen in that service 
who were not taken over by Government into their service when the East 
Indian Railway was taken over by Government, men in fact who have 
never been Government servants. Whether those men have subsequently 
obtained appointments as suboi'dinates in the East Indian Railway, I am 
not aware. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, may I just say a word about what has 
just been said by Mr. Parsons? ^These men were, of course, originally 
appointed by the East Indian Railway, but as the House knows, when the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the East Indian Railway were taken- 
over by Government, a genera 1 assurance was given by His Excellency the 
Viceroy himself thrt the prospects of those who were so taken over would 
not be injured. H is only’ fair to assume that those Indians who were ini 
the Railway Department when the East Indian Railway was taken over 
were entitled to retain their posts and prospects equally with Europeans. 
The responsibility of Government in this matter is therefore as great as that 
of the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That the Demand under the head 'Railway Board’ he reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 


The motion was negatived. 

Stores Purchase Policy. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I move: 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

When the question of the purchase of stores was discussed last year, Sir 
Charles Innes brought forward two important points against my motion. 
He pointed out that in accordance with the Acworth Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations the Agents of the various Railways had been made responsihle- 
for the financial results of their lines. Now, action was taken on the report 
of the Stores Purchase Committee, I believe, after the Acworth report had' 
been published. If so, Government were well aware that the Stores Pur¬ 
chase Committee had recommended that the Railways alon^ with Other- 
Government Departments should make use of the Indian Stores Department. 
The argument advanced by Sir Charles Innes does not, therefore, seem to 
me to be a convincing one. The other point made by Sir Charles Innes was- 
fhat a heavier charge would have to be incurred if materials were purchased 
through the Indian Stores Department than if they were purchased directly 
by the Railways themselves as the Stores Purchase Department charge a- 
commission of one per cent, on purchases and one per cent for inspection- 
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In this connection it may interest the House to know the remarks and pro¬ 
posals of the Public Accounts Committee of 1925-26. The Committee in 
its report says . ' 

“Recourse to the Department is not yet compulsory but we were informed that, 
a proposal- has been put forward to institute a Standing Committee to deal with the- 
co-ordination'of purchases-for various departments, and that, if this matures, it might 
bo possible to work the Department more economically than at present. Meanwhile 
other Departments have in some cases complained against the charges levied, but we 
are of opinion that the work undertaken by the Stores Department on behalf of other 
departments justifies the charge. We agree that, until the turnover is considerably 
improved, it is impossible to reduce the percentage commission now charged by the 
Stores Department on the purchases made on behalf of the Government of India and 
also of the Provincial Governments and other ^uast-commercial bodies. The commis¬ 
sion should be so fixed as to enable the Department to pay its way and no more.” 

If, Sir, tlie Stores Department charges a higher commission than the Rail¬ 
ways are willing to pay, the remedy is in their own hands. If they make 
their purchases through the Stores Department it will become quite easily 
practicable for the Department to reduce its commission as the Public 
Accounts Committee points out. There is, however, another suggestion made 
by the Public Accounts Committee which might reduce the expenses of the 
Stores Department. The Committee says that the activities of the Stores- 
Purchase Department might he divided into two branches, commercial and 
non-commmercial, and it suggests that the deficit on account of its non¬ 
commercial activities should be exhibited under a special account, Develop¬ 
ment of Indian Industries. If this is done, I take it that the Indian Stores 
Department not being under any obligation to meet all its charges from its 
earnings would be further able to reduce the commission which it has at 
present to charge to all its customers. 

There is another important point. Sir, which it is necessary to bring out 
in this connection. Tire Dickinson report makes some proposals in regard 
to the purchase of stores which might take us further from the goal which 
this House has in view. Sir Arthur Dickinson makes the following remarks 
about the activities of the Indian Stores Department: 

"This Department is entirely independent of the Railway Board so that the latter- 
has no control over the purchases of materials required for the Railways for which it 
is responsible. Moreover, the Indian Stores Department has no special knowledge 
of railway requirements and specific instances have been brought before me of unsuitable- 
stores having been purchased and passed by that Department." 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated: 
Non-Official): What- page is that? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: It is page 50. 

Sir Walter Willson: Thank you. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I hold no brief on behalf of the Stores- 
Department. It is human to err and the Stores Department might as easily 
make mistakes as any other Department of Government. The Railways, 
however, should be the last body to point the finger of scorn at the Stores- 
Department. The Raven Committee has shown how they organised their- 
workshops and if there were another inquiry into the purchase of stores,, 
who knows that disclosures would not be made which would compel Govern¬ 
ment to overhaul the present procedure. Apart from this, Sir, I do not 
know whether Sir Arthur Dickinson before making his remarks asked the- 
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Indian Stores Department if they accepted the validity of the charges 
brought against them. I think, Sir, in a, matter of this kind it is necessary 
that the House should not come to any.decision on what I may call an 
■ex parte statement. If the Stores Department is to be condemned), it 
should be condemned only after it has been allowed a fair opportunity of 
offering an explanation. Sir Arthur Dickinson’s recommendations are that 
the functions of ourcliase and custody of stores should be completely sepa¬ 
rated and that there should be appointed a Chief Supply Officer “ immedi¬ 
ately responsible to the Agent and authorised to exercise all the latter’s 
powers of purchase I commented on this recommendation when the 
Sailway Budget was under discussion. It is some consolation to note that 
■Sir Arthur Dickinson has not recommended finally that every Bailway 
should be allowed to purchase its stores separately. He says: 

“If it should be decided to constitute one purchasing department for all State 
Railways, then the Chief Supply Officer should be an official of the Railway Board 
and directly responsible to them.” 


Thus Sir Art-Inn - Dickinson contemplates the possibility 'of there being one 
department for making purchases on behalf of all Railways. That 
department may not he the Indian Stores Department, but the main 
point is that Sir Arthur Dickinson is not wholly against the centralisation 
of purchases on behalf of Railways. Now, Sir, if it is possible to form 
a new department for purchasing materials on behalf of railway depart-, 
monfs, why should it not be possible to/constitute it a section of the 
Stores Department which should contain men who are specially conversant 
with railwav requirements? I made that suggestion last year but no 
serious answer was attempted to it during the course of the debate. I 
should like to know what objection there can be to this proposal from 
the point of view of the Railways. Much has/leen made of the fact that 
the Railways are separate entities and thatXas the managers of these 
Railways are responsible for their financial results it is onlv fair that a 
free hand should be left to them in one of the most important of their 
-activities, namely, the purchase of stores. It has,’ however, to be 
remembered that almost all those Railways are owned by the State and 
that four of them are also managed by it. If the proprietors are the 
same I do not see {what canons of financial or business propriety would be 
violated if they insisted on having some central arrangement for the purchase 
of such materials as they wanted for their concerns. The failure of Gov¬ 


ernment to use the Stores Department established by itself, which it 
was originally contemplated should pur-chase stores also' for Railways, is 
scarcely creditable to them. Last year, that is,, during the year 1926-27, 
T admit Riat the Railways purchased more storesythrough the Indian Stores 
Department than in the previous year, but the total quantity so purchased 
is, -according to the Railway Report, a little over Rs. 67 lakhs, and 
a ec or cling to the report of the Indian Stores Department, a little' over 
R s - 75 lakhs. The total amount of material bought by the Railways in 
1926-27, according to the Railway report, was however about Rs. 28 
croros. Thus whichever figure we aeeept, whether that given//in the Raff¬ 
way report or that given in the report of the Indian Stores ''Department 

T)r.nT"fi n V! 10 p,,rCh . nq °. S 1hn ^ihvavs throngh the Indian Stores 

apartment form an insignificant, an infinitesimal proportion of what they 
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buy themselves. Unless Government can put forward adequate reasons, 
tor continuing the present arrangement, the Assembly will he bound to 
insist year after year that the present arrangement shall be changed, and. 
that +lieir original intentions shall^be fully given effect to. 

/* 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan.)^'"'Sir, the Stores 
Purchase Committee came into existence at the unanimous demand of." 
the European and Indian commercial communities. I want to remind my 
friend Mi\ Cocke that sometimes in commercial matters we are in agree¬ 
ment with them, though in the matter of strategic aud military policy 
we can never be in agreement. That Committee consisted of 9 members 
of which, I find, four members belong to the Railway Department',! the- 
President being a member of the then Railway Board and the Secretary 
was the Assistant Secretary of the Railway Board. It was unanimously 
recommended that stores should be purchased by a Stores Department 
created under the Government of India in India. The next step that was. 
taken in that direction was Mr. Jinnah's Resolution on Rupee tenders 
moved in 1924, in which we had the unanimous support of our European 
friends. In 1924, wheif^ye were discussing the separation of railway from 
general finance, we concerned the Government, again and then my friend 
Sir Charles Innes made same observations which were evasive and non¬ 
committal. Sir Charles Innes said that they had circulated the new 
stores rules issued in May 1924 to the Agents of both State and Company 
Railways and that they expected the Agents to carry out the policy of 
the Government of India as expressed by) those rules and also informed 
us that he was negotiating with Mr. Pitlceathley, the Chief Controller of 
Indian Stores, and they would come to some sort of arrangement whereby 
railway stores would be purchased 1 through Mr. Pitkeatlilev's Department.. 
In the meantime the Railway Board including the Railway Member Have 
pursued a different policy of purchase, the climax of which is embodied 
in the Dickinson Committee’s Report in bold outlines. In the same year 
'1924-2oYthe report of the High Commissioner in London gives a different 
story. T find that the Indian Stores Department we created went on 
increasing its permanent staff of Europeans—while the recommendation 
of the Stores Purchase Committee was that the entire staff under the 
control of my friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra should be Indians. The 
plea was set forth that the military would not purchase and that the 
Railway departments would not purchase through this department unless 
they had retired railway officials or officials recommended by the Railway 
Board and the Army on the staff of the Indian Stores Department, and 
although the Indian Stores Department under my friend Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra is a department nob under the control of the Secretary of 
State, yet to our surprise we find flint the higher officers are still 50 per 
cent. European and 50 per cent. Indian. Now the letter of the High 
Commissioner addressed to the Government of India in 1924-25 gives tho 
other side of the stores purchase policy. The letter does not refer to this 
aspect oE the question at all. Why? Because we anticipated that tho 
stores purchase policy of the Government of India would be centralized 
in India and that the Railway Department and the Miliiarv Department 
would not have separate establishments npd would not co through the 
merry processes of wasting the nation's money according to the humour 
of individual officers or departments. I shall now quote a passage from 
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the report of the High Commissioner. This is from the report for 1924-25, 
paragraph 5. The Secretary to the High Commissioner writes: 


“In paragraphs 36—37 of the Report Colonel Paddon has furnished interesting 
particulars regarding the effect of' the new rules for the supply of articles for tho 
public service which were recently adopted by the Government of India.’ 

Sir Atul Chatterjee was occupying the position of Member for Industries 
and Labour in the Government of India and was a party to the rupee 
tender Resolution and to the various assurances that the Government of 
India gave us that they would centralize their stores purchase policy in India. 


The letter goes on: 

“Sir Atul Chatterjee is unable to endorse what he presumes to he the implications 
•of the Director General in this matter.” 


At that time Sir Atul Chatterjee was just new to the High Commissioner’s 
position, but in the subsequent imports of 1925-26 and 1926-27 I find he 
completely endorses the views of Colonel Paddon: 

"It is true that under the new rules permission is given to indentors in India in 
certain circumstances to purchase articles not manufactured in India when they are 
already in India at the time of order or are on their way out. The Director General 
is inclined to think that if a British or Continental firm starts a branch house in 
India, the price in London would be raised in correspondence with the price charged 
in India. Sir Atul Chatterjee does not think it likely that branch houses would be 
forthwith established in India by all the important manufacturers in a particular 
class of goods. So long as competitive prices are obtained in this country from all 
important manufacturers in Great Britain and on the Continent, he does not think 
that tho establishment of a few. branch houses will prejudice the Indian Stores 
Department in London." 


Sir Atul Chatterjee being High Commissioner, he subsequently forgets the - 
promises and assurances given to this House and he pats Colonel Paddon 
on the back and gives assurances that the Indian Stores Department 
in London will not melt away. Well, my friends representing 1 European 
commerce will reply,, "whether the prices of foreign goods in India when 
imported by representative Houses in India are higher than the prices 
quoted in London." But the subsequent reports of7colonel Paddon qnd 
of the High Commissioner for 1925-26 and 1926-27 Allow that a definite 
attempt had been made bv the Director of the London Indian Stores 
Department to show that prices quoted in India had been always higher) 
•and that the London Stores Department’s existence was necessary because 
it had always secured cheap prices and wherever it had not been able 
to secure cheap prices Colonel Paddon had laid the wholeXblame on the 
Government officials in Ind ; a who had asked for previous quotations from 
those firms and had thereby raised the prices of these tenders when 
subsequently called for. Some of these officials in their seal to spend a 
certain allotted grant, I think it refers mostly to railway and military 
official®, demand that certain indents must he supplied in a very 
limited space of time, say Wo or three months, and thereby they encouraeeS 
fhe prices to go up Well, this is the slow and indirect process by which 
the Indian Stores Department in London lias baen talkhm all alone that 
here should be no creation of an Indian Stores Department nr tbnfVbnr* 
riionld be no centralization of purchase of stores in Jnd a wSl ^ 
™pec to*. ncsolulion ft* ^ Hbtounflh 
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•and which was passed by ihis House suggested that all tenders should 
bey'oalled in rupee and all stores purchased in India should be called in 
the national money of the country which is the rupee and our European 
friends also supported that and by this rupee tender an indirect attempt 
would have been made to force the Government to abolish the London 
Stores Department and to purchase everything in India. I read in the 
papers the other day that the Government had at last arrived at the\] 
■decision to give effect to the policy of rupee tender. I do not know 
whether the Honourable Members present there on the Treasury Benches 
are going to gh e effect to-that policy but in the meantime the Bailway 
Department appointed the Dickinson Committee and asked Sir Arthur 
Dickinson among other things about the Indian stores accounting but 
that gentleman has gone a step further. He has recommended, as was 
•quoted by Bandit Ivunzru, what should'fbe the right method. Well, he 
has not only suggested that there should be a Controller of Stores for 
every railway; he has suggested also that there should be a purchasing 
•agent .for every railway, and in the end he says: 

“If it should be decided to constitute on© purchasing Department for all State 
"Railways, then the chief supply official should be an official of the Railway Board and 
-directly responsible to them.” 

That me/ans\the burial of the Indian Stores Department. We know the 
Military Department never buy their ammunition and guns through the 
Indian Store's Department, and occasionally they only give them orders 
for a few thousand yards of 'linen cloth or khaki for their soldiers; that 
is all; and if the Indian Railways also, which buy stores to the extent 
-of 20 crores a year, do not patronise and occasionally give the Indian 
Stores' Department orders for a^paltry 75 lakhs of rupees, then the Indian 
Stores Department under my Honourable friend, Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra, ought to go and suffer burial, and among the pall bearers would 
probably be my Honourable friend, the Member for Railways, and Members 
on this side of the House; and probably my Honourable friend Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra would be present as the only mourner at the 
burial of that Department. From the terms of reference to j Sir Arthur 
Dickinson I do not find he was asked to give his opinion or to give his 
views at all about the purchase of stores or the method of purchase of 
stores for the Railway Department. That shows how the Railway Board 
are working behind—I do not loiow if they are working behind the Railway 
Member,, but any way the Government of India are supposed to have 
got a definite policy and tbeyl^are definitely going against the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Stores Purchase’ Committee to which a previous member of 
the Railway Board and certain other members were parties./ It also 
shows definitely how they want that everything that concerns Railway's 
should be, controlled by the railway officials, and that surely confirms our 
views as expressed on the floor of this House that the Railway Depart¬ 
ment is getting more and more strategic. But I am not concerned with 
the strategic part of it now and I am concerned with the stores purchase 
policy. Ar ej the Railway Board the^masters of the Government of India 
or are the Government of India the masters of the Railway Board? Why 
should the Government of India have a different poliev for the purchase 
of stores for the Railways? Why have they got different policies for 
small departments, knowing that these small departments cannot place 
huge orders with the Indian Stores Department and maintain, pp very 
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costly establishment, and what is the use of maintaining that huge Pepart- 
ment of Indian Stores in London under the High Commissioner? 


I find everj year the expenses in the London establishment are grow¬ 
ing. Of course the excuse is there. The excuse may be right, that the. 
(treat Indian Peninsula and the East Indian Railways came under the 
Government of India and so large/orders were put on the Indian Stores 
Department, London, and the staff had ro be 'increased. I have been 
looking into the list of staff given at the end of the High Commissioner’s 
report and I find to my surprise the names of only two Indians occupying 
very mjnor positions in the list of higher technical officials in the London 
Indian Stores Department under the High)/Oommissioner who happens to 
be an Indian and an old colleague of ours in this House knowing strongly 
our views on Indianisation. Well, such are the golmals and anomalies 
going on. There is the Indian Stores Department in India and there 
is one in London and here our fiiends, the Railway Board, say blindly 
that they would have another Railway Department, another Chief Control¬ 
ler of [Stores, a series of purchas’ng officers. Of the new posts, very few 
will go to Indians, and we know the oft-repeated tale that Indians are 
not experts in testing holts and nuts, structural steel, etc. That the 
Indians who are employed in the Indian Stores Department are not able 
to inspect orders given by the Railways is nothing but trade unionism 
among the European sectioiiy^of engineers employed under the Railway 
Board. It may not be a racial question with them, but this policy of 
trade unionism is nothing less than criminal on the part of these railway 
officials. They would not allow Indians in the Indian Stores Pepartment 
to do this work and that goes against the principle of the creation of that 
Department, which was solely meant tojbe Indian. 'They have gone on 
terrorising us and putting Europeans in that Depai'tment. Sir, these are 
the tangles which the Government have brought upon themselves by their 
dilatory policy, by not coming to a definite dew si on T believe we will 
have again to discuss it wdien w r e discuss the Dickinson Report. But 
before they say anything about the creation of another Stores Department, 
another, Chief Controller of Stores, centralisation of stores purchase under 
the Railway Board, the Government of India must come forward with 
their definite views whether they want to abolish either the London Indian 
Stoves Department or the Indian Stores Department here before they 
agree on behalf of the Railway Board to the establishment of a Central 
Stores Purchasing Department for the various Railways. 


Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I do/not know how far I can agree with my 
Honourable friend who Inst sat down, whether it is I cannot read mv 
shorthand notes of what he said or whether I did not understand him, 
but I should like to take up the point made by my friend Pandit Earneru. 
In reference to paragraph 197 of the Dickinson Report I undei-stood him 
to say that^if it should be decided to constitute one purchasing department 
for all State'Railways and to have one Supply Officer, he would like that 
officer, if appointed, to be under the Indian Stores Department 


,? a ‘ h ***=*•■ '5 ,hot J 50i ? ™ if arrangemin 
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Sir Walter Willson: That is what X understood him to say . 1 In that 
I entirely agree with him.- The Indian' Stores Department has succeeded 
t 6 J a* very large; extent in satisfying a commercial body not extraordinarily 
easy/to satisfy? namely j those who-wish' : to secure orders. It has estab¬ 
lished a considerable''degree of confidence and therefore we would much 1 
prefer a-system as‘outlined, by my friend-to having an entirely separate- 
department under the -Eailway Board,' whose principal object would be- 
the purchase of stores and not as we believe the work and governing policy' 
Of the Indian.Stores-Department to be, namely, the procuring of its stores 
in India from, firms-established-in India and'incidentally who pay income- 
tax/ up.on their profits. .1 would like to make a present to Sir George- 
Bainy .afc 6 nee,of a,-question which I want to. ask him later on in connection 
with-Indian /made , wagons:. /‘-‘How much income-tax is. paid to the 
Government per annum* by the firms who are making standard wagons?” 

I pass-now, Sir,'to the other point mentioned by my Honourable friend’ 
Pandit Kuhzru. : He pointed out paragraph 196 of the Dickinson Beport 
where r it is said “ that specific instances have been brought before me of 
unsuitable stores -'hhving-fbeen purchased and passed by that department”. 
Sir ; I havS no doubt whatsoever that unsuitable and unserviceable stores 
have been-'purchased and-well always'be delivered to people who do-not- 
take" sufficient 1 trouble in .-placing their orders- I submit, Sir,' that" you* 
know perfectly well what kind of hat you wear outside this Assembly. So, 
if you wrote to the man, ‘/Send me another, hat ”, it- is certainly, -your 
fault if he sends you one of khaddar made in Birmingham.' If'you want 
a,hat made -in-India,,surely.it is the business .of the person giving the order 
to ; make., it-plain. what his'requirements, are., It is a business .axiom that 
if/a .telegram is/not .understood by the recipient/, it is/the sender’s.fault/ 
and/I submit .that the same, principle'.applies exactly in the case of orders, 
fd£ -stores. /.-; " , ., /, ,, i( j > 7 .-/:■/'/ 

-' The Honourable : Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra/ (Member* for ' 1 Industries’* 
and -Labour) : Sir,‘/I had' no .desire To/take •part ' iri/this ’ debate "but J I“ am 1 
cpmpdiled' to do sd' bebause I fihd'that"my friend Mr/-B ./-Das’ has imported’’ 
into' .the discussion of/tliis matter Hirings which ,tire not "wholly relevant.'to’ 

it///- ^ /. -* ; ; '/' y r ‘ v '/ : '//" /‘ ' !r V : 

:' Sir' Purshotamdas Thakurdas: "You /do- not'appreciate"what he; did; for . 
your Department.' '' •' -■ * - ' •'.--*"/ : 

/ The-.Honourable'/sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra :. It/ is Pot a question. of ’ 
not: appreciatingAvhat. lie-is tiying to-do for-my. department, but- the bulk_ 
of. his; -speech . was / full , of ^ misapprehensions -.in :-certain matters. 3for ; 
example, .lie, began by - quoting .from the report-of the. London, Stores 
Department ..which, referred to- r ;certain ; stores-, purchase , 'rules and he 
apparently jumped to the conclusion that the reference-there was'to the 
system of rupee tenders. Sir, the S 3 r stem of rupee tenders has not yet 
been definitely adopted by the Government of India,"though as was men¬ 
tioned on the-floor of this House last -year either by Sir Charles Innes or 
by my self ,*, the:-Government of India had just about’a year ago come to a - 
final- decision that they were going to adopt the system of rupee tenders 
except'in the case of* certain military stores, etc-' Thereafter, -we applied’ 
ourselves-.to working out.the detailed rules; and.in working out those rules- 
,we ; came.across this'snag,-uis.,- that if we were going to have a system of - 
rupee tenders, there must be some arrangements for the inspection of* 
articles manufactured outside India which might he tendered to us by ( 

D 
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the importing firms. In the course- of. the last two months we. have. 

• entered into an arrangement with our consulting engineers in England , by 
which they will establish an agency of theirs in India; and the Standing 
Finance Committee in their last -session agreed- to the. necessary provision 
being made in the Budget. Having provided' for that agency, we hope 
before long to announce the rules relating to the system of rupee tenders, ' 
which we propose hereafter to adopt. - *. . * . . , - 

Having explained the true position, I must state that I am extremely , 
thankful to my friends Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru and. Mr.. B. Das for . 
their advocacy of the Indian Stores Department, which is one of- my., 
■children. But I do not think they are wholly correct when they say that’ 
the Railway Department have some mischievous intentions in regard to 
that department, whether those intentions are deliberate or unconscious. 

I shall leave it to my Honourable colleague, Sir George-Rainy, to , deal 
with the aspect of the matter which is connected with the Dickinson Com-, 
mittee’s repoi’t, but I believe I am correct in' saying. .that the statements,, 
and recommendations made in that" report will not in- any way affect, the > 
relations of the Railway Board with the Indians Stores Department.., As; 
was admitted by my friend Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, the Indian Stores. 
Department is getting, in an increasing degree, the custom of the Railway, 
Department. ; 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: But very.slowly. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Jfath Mitra; I admit that.the increase 
'is slow, but there-is . a good reason for that. The Railway Department , 
•can come to the Indian Stores Department only for the purchase of those 
articles for which the-‘Indian Stores Department is at present fully, 
•equipped. A large quantity of stores which the Railways require is in the' 
nature of. locomotives,- wagons, etc., and for the .purchase of stores ol 
these classes the Indian. Stores Department is not. yet fully equipped. I. 
-am sure’that if and when it is-decided that the Indian StoreB Department , 
should be provided .with, that equipment! the Railway Department , w, 11 
make use of the Indian Stores Department for the purchase of thoteij 
•classes of stores. But in the meanwhile the position will probably be very 
largely" altered,* owing to the introduction of the .system of rupee, tenders;- 
for, if any particular class of stores is required by a- single, department and., 
that department can, purchase it through the system, .of rupee tenders, it 
may not be necessary, so far as the purchase is concerned, to take the 
assistance of another centralised department,' though undoubtedly, the 
^assistance of that department will .have to be. obtained in regard to inspec- 
tion, and it is for that'reason that the agency; of the firm of consulting, 
engineers, which will be established in. India, will be placed primarily 
under the Indian Stores Department. .. • 

. Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir,- as’the Honourable the Industries Member has just 
pointed out, the Government of India are at the moment engaged in fram¬ 
ing rules in connection with the rupee tender, and T hope in framing those . 
rules it will remain one of the main intentions of the Government that- 
•everything iB done to promote the development of Indian industries in 
this country by way of the railway, requirements being obtained there-' 
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I would like, as far as possible, Sir, to restrict myself to llie stores 
-question, but it is difficult to deal with it without saying a word with regard 
to the currency policy of the country, and, as I do not want to dilate upon 
that bigger issue, I only state this, that if definite measures are not taken 
by Government to meet the difficulties that have been artificially placed 
in the way of Indian industries by the new ratio, if the foreign goods that 
•come into this country at a discount- of 12-t per cent, are allowed to have 
unequal and unfair competition with indigenous products, then the estab¬ 
lishment of the rupee tender in India and the framing of these rules will 
not do much good to the industrial development of the country. But T 
hope the Government will find it possible to lay down rules by which pre¬ 
ference could be given to articles made in India. For my own part I would 
like that preference should be given to Indian goods even when they are 
slightly inferior in quality to the outside product; but if the d( partments 
-of the Government of India and particularly if the Railway Department is 
to be run on commercial lines, I shall be told that they must have the 
same standard of quality maintained. Very well, Sir. In that case I hope 
the Government of India will give preference to Indian products when ether 
things are equal, and I feel sure that we on this side of the House would 
much appreciate an expression of opinion on the part of the Government 
on this subject while this question of stores purchase policy is being dis¬ 
cussed. < 

One other point with regard to this matter and I shall have done; and 
that is with regard to the surplus stores that are locked up as surplus and 
not readily required during a particular year. This is a very important 
subject and much has been said, year in and year out, about it. It come 
prominently before the Inchcape Committee and in that year when that 
subject was discussed by the Inchcape Committee the .surplus stores had 
gone up to over Rs: 22 crores; and very rightly the Committee laid down 
that steps should be taken by a careful scrutiny of indents to effect an 
early and very substantial reduction. How, when the surplus stores 
amounted to Rs. 22 crores in value it was stated that because the goods 
received during the year 1921-22 were those that were indented for in the 
earlier-year, there was a sort Of overlapping; I take it, therefore, that for 
that year alone, the .surplus stores amounted to, say, about Rs. 19 or 20 
■crores. I understand 'that the surplus stores now amount to Rs. 16 crores 
-of rupees. My Honourable friend Mr. Das, who is an expert on these 
'details, says that it is slightly more but I would prefer to take the smaller 
figure- t Even the Government, Sir, would not maintain that a reduction 
'from 20 crores to 16 crores is a very substantial reduction as was recom¬ 
mended bv the Inchcape Committee. If, as I have suggefcted, the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Railway Department will look to Indian industries 
for their stores, it will not be necessary for them to-keep these large surplu» 
stores which it is perhaps necessary now to -keep in stock because they 
relv largely upon foreign produce. That being so, I hope while laying 
down rules with regard to the rupee lender/ the Government of India will 
-see their wav 'to do all thev can by rules as also bv means of adopMng the 
particular policv of favouring Indian industries—T hope thev wdli he able 
to see to it that Indian industries get the benefit of the large sums of money 
that, are annually spent upon railway stores. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I shall trv to he brief, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. in dealing with this matter, as one of mv Honourable pn'Vn mipi! has 
already addressed the House. My Honourable friend, pandit Hird-v Hath 
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Ivunxru, moved a Resolution on the same subject last year and I dare say 
he will remember the reply that was then given by Sir Charles Innes and 
possibly like myself he has during the last day or two been refreshing his- 
memory with regard to what Sir Charles Innes said. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I have referred to it myself. i 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I do not know that I have very 

much to say in the way of addition to or qualification of what was said by . 
Sir Charles Innes then. He explained the reasons why it had not been, 
found possible to persist in what was ^undoubtedly the original intention, - 
to hand over gradually the whole of the purchases r of stores for the Railways 
to the Indian Stores Department. It is a matter to which I have given a 
great deal of attention and study during the year, for I regard it as im¬ 
portant, and I came slowly, and I may say reluctantly, to the conclusion— 
reluctantly, because my original inclination was f in the opposite direc¬ 
tion—that the view taken by Sir Charles Innes was right and chat, at any 
rate at present, it was not possible to contemplate a very big and extensive 
transfer of store purchases from the Railways 'to the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment. The main reason which influenced me was' this. I think it would 
be altogether premature to attemp't anything like a complete centralisation 
of purchases for the Indian Railways, and I should be afraid it would end ' 
in the establishment of a. gigantic, office at headquarters' which would be 
so large as to be unmanageable. India is a'very large country, and if chere 
was one office (say) ;at Delhi which made' purchases bn behalf of the Rail¬ 
ways iniBurma'and in Southern India, it might prove to-be’ anything but 
an economical arrangement/- My Honourable friend the Mover suggested 
that it would be -a .simple matter to add a I section ‘to the Central Indian " 
Stores Department to deal with railway purchases.' It'reminded me a; 
little of'am incident im a'poem which may’'berfamilidr »to r -some 'of the' 
European Members in this House about the young bird in the bush which’ 
was four times -as big as the bush (Laughter from the non-official European 
Benches)/because I jam afraid the’section'dealing with railway‘purchases-. 
would be a great deal larger -'than all the rest of'the Indian Stores Depart-I 
ment, put together. If then the Indian Stores'Department; 1 was mainly’ 
occupied with the purchase of - stores on behalf of * Railways/ might there' 1 
not be a temptation to that grasping'body, the Railway Board, to reach-’- 
forth-and slowly gather the Indian’Stores Department in its own hospitable 1 
bosom’? I would draw the attention of the advocates ‘of the' transfer of' 
railway purchases to the Indian Stores Department to a’possible'danger in 
that direction. -However that may he, that was the conclusion'at’ which I 
arrived. • ’ r< > 

The Honourable Sir' Charles Innes mentioned another difficulty in the* 
way' of transfei-ring the work to the, Indian'. Stores .Department, namely, ' 
the'fact that the Agents were held responsible for the financial results of- 
tho.tr lines, ‘that these results depended to. a large .extent upon the econo- - 
mica! purchase of stores, and that if that work was taken away from them 1 
it would he difficult to hold them responsible. That also applies to head-' 
quarters. It would be very difficult, if purchase were centralised tn TmlrT. 
the Railway Board fully responsible financially for the administration of 
the Railways when the actual purchases were not under their control The 
volume of those purchases is very considerable, and from 'the figures I have' 
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-here, leaving out such stores as coal, coke, stone, lime and ballast, I iind 
that the cost of the stores imported direct, of the imported stores purchased 
-in India, and of the stores of Indian manufacture taken together, amounts 
to something like 22 crores a year. This is a very considerable sum, and 
obviously when we are dealing with sums of that kind, any failure to pur¬ 
chase economically may have a very serious effect on the financial position 
of the Railways. I find also from these figures that in 1926-27 the pur¬ 
chases of stores of Indian manufacture went up by nearly 2 crores as com¬ 
pared with the previous year, whereas the imported stores, whether im¬ 
ported direct or purchased in India, decreased by almost the same amount. 
Therefore, I think that is an indication that the stores purchase policy 
of the Railways is at present in the direction in which the supporters of 
this motion would like to see it move. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Das inquired why there were two different; 
stores policies, one for the Railway Department and another for the other 
departments of Government. Well, Mr. President, I deny that there are 
two policies and I deny the possibility of there being two policies. Clearly 
it is a matter in which the policy of the Government of India must deter¬ 
mine the action of all the departments subordinate to it. 

In conclusion, there is only one other point to which I shall very briefly 
refer and that is what my friend Mr. Haji said about what he called the 
surplus stores—I should prefer to call them stores balances, because the 
word "surplus’'' is not really appropriate in that connection. He invited me 
also to say something about the principles to be followed when the system 
of rupee purchases is introduced. I am afraid I cannot accept that invi¬ 
tation because clearly, until the rules can be published, it is not possible 
for any one to make a statement about them, and in any case, when the 
dime comes to make the statement, it will fall to my colleague Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mitra to make it and not to me. But I would like to endorse 
one thing that Mr. Haji said, namely, that the adoption of the rupee tender 
system ought to have the advantage of 1 diminishing the amount of money 
we have locked up in our stores balances. I think that is perfectly true. 
"We should be very disappointed indeed in the Railway Board if one' of the 
results 6f the adoption of that system is not this that we lock up less money 
by holding stores ourselves in this country. We hope that the system will 
lead to larger imports by private firms and to stores being held in stock 
to a larger extent by these firms- ' 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced hy Rs. 1,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

iRailway Concessions to Scouts belonging to the Seva Samitt Bog Scouts ’ 

Association. 

< / 

1 Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

The object of this cut, Sir, is to ask Government to allow scouts belong¬ 
ing to the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts’ Association to travel at concession 
rates. This Association, Sir, was started at Allahabad in the year 1918. 
It was started at a time when Indian scouts were not admitted into the 
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Baden Powell Boy Scouts’ Association. Sir Harcourt Butler was the 
Governor of the United Provinces at the time when the Association was 
started. In 1920 he consented to be its Patron. The United Provinces 
Government to-day are treating it on the same footing as another Boy 
Scouts’ Association which is affiliated to the Baden Powell Boy Scouts’ 
Association and they give it the same grant as they give to, the ether 
Association, he., Bs. 12,000 a year. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is 
the Chief Scout of this Association and I too happen to be one of its chief 
office bearers. 


The present rule relating to the concessions allowed to boy scouts pro¬ 
vides that scouts belonging to the All-India Boy Scouts’ Association or to 
any Association recognised by it or recommended by it should be allowed 
to travel, rough!}’ speaking, on payment of half the usual fare. I have no 
complaint to make against the 'concession allowed to the scouts of the All- 
India Boy Scouts' Association. The Association which calls itself 1 by that 
name is affiliated to the Imperial Boy Scouts’ Association in London and the 
Seva Samiti Boy Scouts’ Association is not, but it cannot be said that the 
Seva Samiti Boy Scouts’ Association is not an all-India Association, lb 
has scouts not only in the United Provinces but also in the Central 
Provinces, in Bihar, in Bengal, in the Punjab, Delhi, Bajputana, and other 
places. I submit that there is no reason why the scouts of the Seva Samili 
Boy Scouts’ Association should be discriminated against- The rule to < which' 
I have referred just now requires that only such scouts should be given 
concessions as belong to the All-India Boy Scouts' Association or on Associa¬ 
tion recognised by it. But there is another rule which allows parties of 
school or college students to travel at concession rates and I do not know 
that it is laid down in their case that they shall get a certificate signed 
not by an officer belonging to their institution but by the headmaster of a 
Government college. All students, no matter to /what institution they 
belong, are treated on the same footing. Is it .unreasonable then to ask 
that boy scouts, no matter to which association they belong, should also 
be treated on the same footing? Government, I am'sure, do not wish,, 
either directly or indirectly, to compel us to give up our identity and emerge' 
ourselves in another boy scouts' association. It may be that the All-India 
Boy Scouts' Association has the Viceroy as its Chief Scout. But that surely 
is no reason for denying concessions to the Seva Samriti Boy Scouts' Associa¬ 
tion which are granted to the scouts of the All-India Boy Scouts’ Associa¬ 
tion. Our relations with the Hallways with whom we have had to d<~-al 
have been very good. Of all the Bailways the East Indian Bailwav used 
to be most suspicious when we approached it for permission to allow ".ur 
scouts to work on particular occasions on railway premises, but it is.that 
Bailway now which asks us to send our volunteers or scouts to help its 
men in managing meins and helping pilgrims if we do not send then? rmr- 
selves. That has happened several times, it happened only a few days ago 
in connection with the Mngh Mela at Allahabad. We have aho had 
occasion to work outside the United Provinces, for instance, in the Puniab, 
and whenever we have gone to work in the Puniab the sendees pf our 
rcouts have been unreservedly appreciated, by the Bor lb Western Bailwny. 


In 192n the attention of the Government was drawn to'this maftor by 
•md TWnTi' ,W '', frierd, Mr. IVWhi. His question related onlv to the Ctodh 
u hhrmd Ballway and Sir Charles Inncs promised to look into the 
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matter. As a result of the enquiries made by him the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Kaliway agreed to treat us on the same footing as those scouts whom I may 
for brevity’s sake call B. P. scouts. The East Indian Kaihvay now- 
gives us the concessions that the Oudh and Kokiikhand Hallway used to do 
formerly. I should have thought that the North Western Railway also 
' had agreed to treat us and the B. P. scouts on the same footing. It wrote 
to us in 1924 that in order to establish that boy scouts asking for conces¬ 
sions were boncu fide scouts “ it will be necessary for the application to 
be signed by a responsible officer of your organisation, for example, the 
Provincial Secretary, before submitting it to the District Traffic Superinten¬ 
dent.” But m December last when we held a big scouts me. a at Amritsar 
the North Western Railway in many cases refused to allow our scouts to 
travel at concession rates. 

Sir, I need not dwell upon the matter any further. All that 
I ask is that our Association being an established association, being 
recognised by the United Provinces Government and having earned 
the encomiums of the various Railways it has come into contact 
with, has a right to ask that its scouts should not be regarded as 
inferior to the scouts belonging to any other association. The fact that we 
are not affiliated to an Imperial movement is no reason why we should be 
discriminated against. I trust that so far as the Government Railways are 
, concerned Government will see that differential treatment is not meted out 
to us merely on political grounds. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I can assure my Honourable friend that 
' the Railway authorities have quite sufficient on their hands already without 
wishing to force the particular scouts’ association with which he is connected 
to subordinate itself to the B. P. Scouts’ Association. I think my own 
view is that in giving concessions of this kind Railways should look to one 
aspect only, namely, whether they will bring more traffic and that they 
should not consider the motives or objects of particular organisations; but 
in saying so, I do hot wish to suggest that the motives and objects of the 
' Seva Samiti Boy Scouts’ Association are not excellent. So far as' my 
knowledge of that association goes, they are. I can answer very briefly 
the main question raised by the Honourable Member. The matter of 
giving these concessions rests with the Indian Railway Conference Associa¬ 
tion at any rate as regards Railways which are not State-managed Railways, 
and the Railway Board will discuss the matter with the Indian Railway 
Conference Association. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : What about the State-managed Railways? 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Be 1,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Through Boohing on Government Raihvays and Railway Fares. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

I have onlv two points to bring to the notice of Government in this 
connection. The first is that there should he what is technicallv known 
amongst railway men as a telescopic lead. At present if a man travels on 
two different lines, even though they may belong to Government, then for 
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'.each portion, the fare is calculated as if he had begun, the journey on that 
' line. In regard^ to the Government-managed Bailways, I think it is • fair . 
to urge that no matter where a man begins his journey and where he ends 
1 it the entire distance should be treated as one and" that the whole distance 
should be taken into consideration in applying the rates which have been 
fixed by Government. . , , .* ;* . • 

The other point is that return tickets should be issued on more favour- 
-able conditions than they are at present oh the East Indian Bailway. X 
.speak of the East Indian Bailway because I am familiar only-with the'con¬ 
ditions prevailing there. At present the. duration of the return tickets'is 
■determined generally speaking by the distance which a man has to travel. 

I submit that return tickets should be issued for a definite- period irrespec¬ 
tive of the distance. If a return ticket is issued for a week or a fortnight, 
-that will be far more .convenient than the system which is in force ,at 
■ present. I trust that Government will find nothing objectionable .in what 
I have said and will be willing to accept the suggestion. ' 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce- and Bail- 
* ways): I do hot .propose to say more than a 1 very' few words in reply to 
my'friend the Honourable Pandit Hirday Nath ‘Kunzru.• -The-’first sugges¬ 
tion he made, namely, that telescopic rates of freight should be adopted as 
if-the State-managed railway systems were all a single system, is one which 
was put before me by the Indian Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta,- last 
April I think,- and the advice I then gave, to that.body! was that'they- had 
.far-better, not raise it as, a general question,-for it was not free from a goo'd 
; deal, of . difficulty. and - complication, and that if they wanted! to test the 
.possibility .of getting something done-they should raise it im respect of one 
..or two-commodities, in which ■ they-were chiefly- interested. > Whether-they 
."have since then • approached the Bailway'Board with definite and specific 
.proposals of. that kind- 1 ,do .-not-know. : If they have, of. if they do, rthe 
.proposals put forward- -will .be carefully -considered. But I. do know-.:that 
.there are practical difficulties in the way : of carrying: out any 'far-reaching 
.'scheme,, of that. kind., .and in particular-it might a ffectdhe, financial in- 
-dependence, -if I may.call', it.-so, of .the .various railway--administrations. T 
do not say.that .that.would-be, a conclusive.ohjection but.it is certainly■ one 
we have to take into, account:... As-regards-the, second point I think - I hdd 
better leave. it to.-my-Honourable..friend Mr. Parsons, to • reply,'as' he ’knows 
■more about the subject than I do. -- • * . . v.\-. f > 

Mr. A. A. -It. Parsons: ■ ' Sir,-1 am ; afraid myTmowledge of that' subject 
is very little greater than that of my Honourable Member; nor have I in the 
brief moments since tbe Honourable Mr. Kunzru. made his speech' been 
able to add to that knowledge. I will have the matter looked into. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I ask for leave to 'withdrew mv amend¬ 
ment. • "* * '• ' ••••■' . 


The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly; withdrawn. ‘ 

with 11 ’ Plesident : * think the next, two motions have already been dealt 

: i ^ . * ' ' ' '* *’* > * *fi i 

Mr. B. Das: Sir,'no-reply-was'-given about Badiahization in' the 0601 - 

pnny-managed railways. Tliat 5s'a definite is'sue and -iw 
-urrroc-mf'nf «« *• . - at. t - , Jbbue ana we came to a definite 

b on that point after the Bee concessions’ <• - - -. -;<■, - t 
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Mr. President: Mr. Das. 

Indianisation of Superior Services. 

Mr. B . Das: Sir, I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.’’ 

Tlie subject to which I shall refer is the Indianization of the superior 
.-services. The Honourable Sir George Rainy said that this year in the 
-State Railways the recruitment would, be 70 per cent, of Indians, but he 
did not say anything as to the recruitment in the Company-managed Rail¬ 
ways. Sir, since the Lee Commission’s Report was given effect to and the 
concessions were agreed to by this House, we expect that the Government 
will give effect to the other side of the bargain also, namely, that 75 per 
cent, of the recruits in the engineering and other services of the Railways 
should be Indians. We expect some day to reach the percentage of 75. As I 
quoted the other day, in the State Railways the percentage which in 1925-26 
was 33-2 has gone up to 34'64; but in the Company-managed Railways the 
recruitment in some cases is as low as 15 or 20 per cent, and the situation 
wants careful watching on the pail; of the Railway Board and the Railway 
' Member. The ’ Company-managed lines must not only increase their 
recruitment to 75 per cent, but the matter must be expedited to attain the 
full quota of Indianization. I would like to know from the Honourable 
Member for Railways what policy he has initiated to enforce the decision of 
Government on the Company-managed Railways? The Company-managed 
railways by accepting the Lee concessions are a party to that agreement, 
and I would like to Icnow what steps Government are taking to enforce that 
-decision. 

t 

r . 

f The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I do' not think it will be 

- necessary' for me to say more than a very few words in reply to my 
Honourable friend Mr. Das. As regards the State-managed Railways 
I adopted the course which I thought would be most to tlie convenience 

. of the House in introducing the Budget. I devoted a paragraph of my 
. speech to giving the most up-to-date facts and figures we had about 
^Indianization on the State-managed Railways, and I am afraid it is 
. impossible for me to supplement those figures further. As regards the 

- Company-managed lines my Honourable friend seemed to discount the 
. progress we had actually made and to feel considerable apprehension as 

to.what the Company Railways might do or fail to do in the way of 
Tndianization., I think I am right in saying that the Companies have 
definitely accepted the percentage suggested in the 'Lee Commission’s 
, Report, namely, 75 per cent- and I do not think there is any reason for 
apprehension that they will not honourably carry out the undertaking 
they- have given. At the same time of course it is the business of the 
Government of India to watch the matter and to keep itself informed 
,as to what the Companies are actually doing. 

, Wtr. B. Das: Are you doing that? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: .The Honourable Member max 
rest assured tbat of course we are doing tbat. I am quite unable to 
understand the extraordinary suspiciousness of my Honourable friend’s 
temperament. He seems to suspect that if his eye is not on me I am 
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likely to be engaged in the most nefarious pursuits. But in this parti¬ 
cular matter my conscience acquits me for it is a matter which we con¬ 
stantly look into. It is also a matter to which Honourable Members of 
this House, if not by Resolution or motion, at any rate by questions, 
fiequently direct our attention, and I do not see how it wou’d be pos¬ 
sible for us, even if we wished, to overlook it. The most recent figures 
published in the Railway Administration Report for 1926-27, with which 
the Honourable Member is no doubt familiar,' will show the very mark¬ 
ed progress which has been made as regards Indian recruitment in the 
last two years, that is to say, from 1925-26 when the percentage of 
statutory' Indians recruited to the number of vacancies filled was 31‘9; 
the percentage to-day is 6(V2. Therefore, we are making very rapid 
progress towards the 75 per cent, which is what we hope to attain. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway DoarcP he reduced hy Rb. 100.'“ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Ihe next item, Ho. 12, has already been dealt with. 
Nos. 13 to 18 drop by default, as Mr. Neogy is not present. No. 19‘ 
has already been dealt with, and the Honourable Member (Mr. Joshi), 
might go on with No. 20. 

Form of the Demands for Grants. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 


“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, I have given notice of this motion of reduction in order to draw 
the attention of the Railway Board to tlib remarks made bv the Public 
Accounts Committee in their las! report that the form of the Demands 
for Grants of the Railway Budget should be reconsidered and revised 
so that the book for the Demands for Grants will give the same details 
and the Budget will be presented in the same form in which the appro¬ 
priation report is presented. Sir, the present book of Demands for 
Grants has now been reduced to a very manageable size. We used to 
have a big book for the Budget, but now the Eailway Board have 
brought it to a size in which we find it difficult to compare the figures 
for the different Railways, and sometimes it is difficult .to understand 
from the figures what the policy of the Railway Board is. I would 
specially draw the attention of the Railway Board to the fact that 
when we deal with very large sums it is better that we should get some 
more details for comparison. For instance, in the charges, working 
expenses, they show a certain amount against fuel. We would like to 
got the figures for fuel for different Railways ji’nced one after another, 
so that we can compare-them and see which Railway is spend ng more 
thnn other Railways and we shall be able to make some deduction. I 


do not, sav that these figures are not given anywhere at nil. The Knil- 
ujvy Board give us, J think, about n dozen volumes of the pink books. 
Now, Sir, the difficulty is that we have, during the few davs at our dis¬ 
posal, to tabulate* all the«e figures in a way in which we renllv -want 
them and in a way in which they anil be useful. But if the Railway 
fw 1 4 l ,,e T elvec? n P po5nt one officeT ° r two officers, if neccs^rv. to 
* tho fiKures m thG * orm in which we want them, the convenience 
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of the Members will be better served and 1 think, Sir, the interests ot 
the railway administration will also be better served. It is with this 
object that I have moved, my motion for reduction. I hope, Sir, the 
llailway Board and the Government of India will give very serious con¬ 
sideration to this matter. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I think Mr Joslii has only one or two 
Members with him in this House if he wants more details than we 
already give in the budget papers. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I want these details in a more understandable, a 
more useful form. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: And the form which Mr. Joshi himself sug¬ 
gested would be better and more useful would also be much more volu¬ 
minous ! The other point which he raised was that we should give the 
details in a form which accorded more with that of the Appropriation 
Accounts prepared by the Accountant General, Railways. I feel that 
here 1 am’ treading on rather delicate ground, for I myself am naturally 
concerned Hvith the rights and responsibilities of the Standing Finance 
■Committee for Railways, to whom under the terms of the convention for 
the separation of finances the form of the Demands for Grants was left. 
At the same time, there is the very important Committee presided over 
by the Honourable the Finance Member which has, I think, recommend¬ 
ed in a report that we should go into this question, though I am not 
sure that it has recommended that the question should be taken out of 
the hands of the Standing Finance Committee. That, I think, is how 
matters now stand. 

As I see it, however, it is a matter that we cannot discuss very use¬ 
fully now, because when we have gone through Sir Arthur Dickinson’s 
report, we shall no doubt have to make a good many changes in the 
forms in which all these documents are presented to the Assembly and 
to these Committees, and I suggest that the matter might well he lefl 
over till that revision is made. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I should like to add one word to this debate because 
I took up this very subj’ect in the Public Accounts Committee. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Parsons arrogated the same sacrosanct position that 
he has taken up to-day to the Standing Finance Committee of the Railways. 
Sir, the Standing Finance Committee is a committee appointed by this 
House to sci'utinise the Budget of the Railway Department while the 
Public Accounts Committee is a statutory body which has got definite 
statutory powers and has a definite right to recommend the different forms 
which are to be adopted for the presentation of the Budget. The Chair¬ 
man of the Public Accounts Committee, my 'Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackett, while we were discussing this subject, said: 

r* t 

“If there is a feelintr that the system should be changed, we must refer in oui 
report that reference should ba made to the Standing Finance Committee for Railways ” 

Mr. Rnngaswami Iyengar demurred to this proposal at first because he 
was a member of the first Standing Finance Committee which settled this 
form of presentation of the Railway Budget. Sir, I drew the attention 
of the House to these pink and blue books which we cannot understand 
at all because no summary is given in the Railway Budget under different 
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Bailways. I am sure my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons could easily 
do what my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi and I bad asked him to do. If 
our suggestion was carried out, he would have added only 30 to 40 pages 
more to the book on Demands for Grants. If he does not want to give 
us the details, at least he ought to give us a summaiy such as is given 
in the Audit and Appropriation Accounts, where the items of expenditure 
are shown under each Bailway. As it is, we cannot understand what we 
are talking about and nobody is in a position to compare even the expendi¬ 
ture under different Bailways. If he wants to fool us so that we may not 
be able to go through the accounts in the short time at our disposal and 
thus be not in a position to discuss them, he is welcome to do so. But we 
are here to do justice to your Budget and therefore it is but right that you 
should present it to us in a form that can be understood by us. 


Sir, I had just now referred to my friend Mr. Ttangaswami Iyengar, 
who, I am sony to say, is not here. He had to agree in the Public 
Accounts Committee that it was the established convention that in res- 
_pect of the form of Demands for Grants the Public Accounts Committee 
should be the proper authority to be consulted. Now, the Chairman of 
that Committee, Sir Basil Blackett, also ruled that the Public Accounts 
Committee was the final authority in the matter. So we recommended 
certain process and my friend Mr. Parsons ought to have presented an 
extract of this discussion to the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways. 
May I ask, Sir, why did he not do so? After all, the views of the Public 
Accounts Committee ai’e advisory and they are not final, but in this case 
they made a definite suggestion. So, when there is a difference between 
the Public Accounts Committee and the department, then it is up to this 
House to decide in what form the Demands for Grants should be presented. 
My friend Mr. Joshi and I hold the same view. _Sir, in spite of my being 
an engineer and I also occasionally dabble in statistics and figures, I fine 
it very difficult to understand these pink books. Sir, there are certaii 
demands involving heavy expenditure, for example, Demands Nos. 4 and 5, 
of which a very brief account is given; it is just like a summary, bn 
without head or tail to them. Even the different Bailways are not indi 
nated in their allotment of funds ff we come to the later Demands 
.we find that unnecessary details are given there. For instance, smal 
surveys that are earned out in some out of the way places where Bs. 5,00( 
are spent, are mentioned in that particular Demand (Demand No. 11) 
But where we spend crores of rupees, the details of expenditure are nol 
shown,—the different items are not shown, and Members on this side o: 
the House have their just grievances. There are certain Company’ 
managed Bailways that are mismanaged, for instance, the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway, which is very much mismanaged. I have not got the oppor¬ 
tunity like Mr. Aney, wlm is a member of the Standing Finance Committee, 
to get fully acquainted with the Budget of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, so 
I cannot discuBs the Bengal Nagpur Bailway Budget fully. I think Gov¬ 
ernment should consider this point, which was discussed so thoroughly 
in the Public Accounts Committee, and Mr. Parsons being a member of 
'the Finance Department ought to know the difficulties that we are pre¬ 
sented with, and look at the matter as a member of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment ol the Government of Tndia and not of the Bailway Board 
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5 - Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Sir, the reason for my taking 
part in this debate is that I find some constitutional issue raised in the- 
speech of Mr. B. Das. {An Honorirable Member: Don’t oppose the mo¬ 
tion.) I am not opposing the motion, but am going to say that the state¬ 
ments which he made tare not absolutely correct so far as I understand 
the position to-day. I only want to say this. All that I have heard 
has not convinced me that the right of settling the forms of Demands is 
not the business of the Standing Finance Committee. On that point I 
have not heard any arguments cogent and convincing. The ruling to which 
reference was made I have heard of, but I do not see on what grounds 
that ruling was based. So far we have not heard any', strong grounds. 

I do not see why the Railway Finance Committee should part with its 
rights. The forms may' be altered, but I'do not think the right of altering 
the forms and settling new forms for the Railway Budget lies with the- 
Public Accounts Committee. 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I should' 
be very sorry to see a quarrel between the Public Accounts Committee and) 
the Standing Finance Committee. Both exist primarily to assist this* 
House to do its duty, and I do not think that any ruling of mine was 
to the effect, that we had the right to determine the form' of account. I 
think I said, in view of'the existence of the convention, it was obviously 
a matter that will have to be discussed with the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee. ' I would suggest that the two Committees settle this matter on- 
the basis of what is most convenient to the House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100 ” 

i *. r 

'The motion was negatived. ) ’ < _ 

Need for a separate Establishment for looking after .the W-clfare. of the 

. - t , r Employees. ■ 

- Mr. H. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

"That the Demand,under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs.. 100.” 

, l K / 

f < Notice of this cut hasheen given in' order to draw the attention of'this 
House to the necessity' of the Railway Board as' employers making provi¬ 
sion for some machinery for looking after the welfare of their employees. 

Sir, the Railway Board ore employers of about 700,000 employees) > 
and* as good employers it is their duty to look after the welfare of their 
employees. In modern times many employers consider it their duty to 
start some welfare activities for their employees. They try to look after 
the employees’ welfare in matters of hours of work, in matters of wages, 
in matters of education and housing, and by the establishment of some 
provision for sickness, old age, and unemployment also. Now, Sir, the' 
Railway Board as employers must make some similar provision for their' 
employees. It may be said that the Railway Board does not directly 
control the employees; that the employees work on different lines under 
different Agents and it is the duty of the Agents to look after the welfare- 
of the employees. But, Sir, the Railway Board is an authority superior- 
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to the different Agents and therefore it is necessary that the Railway 
Board should control the policy as regards labour welfare. It is their duty 
to guide the Agents in the policy of the railway employees' welfare. It 
is the duty of the Railway Board to look into the policy regarding the 
hours of work; it is their duty to look into the question of the wages; it 
is their duty to look into the question of the provison of housing as well 
as the provision for insurance for sickness, old age and unemployment 
The actual work in these matters may be done by tbe different Agents, 
but certainly the policy as to how far the different Railways should go in 
making provision for these matters devolves upon the Railway' Board. 
Therefore, the Railway Board must have with them some machinery to 
consider these questions. Secondly, Sir, the railway employees have many 
grievances; I do not wish to speak about those grievances to-day; I think 
I shall get another opportunity to speak about them; hut 
to-day .what I want to speak about is that these employees 
have got many grievances and it is necessary if the employees are to "he 
content with the terms of their service < that their grievances should be 
looked into by some body. It is necessary in my judgment that not only 
should there be somebody specially whose duty it is to look into the griev¬ 
ances of the employees at the headquarters of each railway, but it is 
necessary that the Government of India should have somebody at their 
headquarters whose business it will be to determine the policy regarding 
the welfare of their employees. Sir, the large employers in England and 
in other parts of Europe and in America have recognised this duty. They 
have established some bureau or some office or some machinery to look 
after these matters. The Railway Board is a big employer and it should 
at least be a good employer. I therefore think that if the Railway Board 
creates some machinery to look after the welfare of its employees, to 
hear their grievances and to secure the fedresB of these grievances the 
Railway Board will get better service from them. 

- Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, the suggestion which has been put before the House by the 
'Honourable Member for Labour is rather wider than 1 should have thought 
that even he would have considered this is a suitable moment - for bringing 
forward. What does he in fact ask for? He suggests that a range of 
benefits, sickness, insurance, old age, unemployment benefits—all these 
matters should be provided dor the benefit of labour. And by whom? By 
the Railway Board. But he forgot to tell ub who was to pay for all these 
benefits. ' It was that little" lapse on his part that has caused me to rise to 
my feet. Does the Honourable Member expect that all these benefits 
should be paid for out of the vote under this head. Demand Ho. T? If so, 

I do not think that even the rupee that my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 


in his cut ~was prepared to leave for running the Railway Board would 
exist. I am afraid there would be a deficit. And I think that even if h® 
were to say that tbe sinews of war which were to be obtained for these, 
benefits were to be supplied, if not out of the vote for the Railway Board 
but-from the earnings of the Company", I think even then he would he 
raising o'* assuming a state of affairs which does not exist in any country in 
the world. -Even in America, where admittedly large corporations do n 
great deal for the benefit of their employees, probably became they earn n 
“ B T- lar , corporations in this poor country can earn. 1 
do not think it will be found that they supply f0 their employees benefit* 


* 
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of this nature. Where these benefits are supplied, they are supplied on a 
national basis by the nation, and I feel that this is not the place nor the 
time where a suggestion of this hind should be made. 

Now, Sir, when we come to the question of grievances, I think my 
Honourable friend m'ay be treading on surer ground, but I am not quite 
certain in my own mind whether the machinery for investigating such 
grievances should be established by the Railway Board, which is more or 
less a supervising body, or whether it should not exist in the management of 
the Railways themselves. I think that it will probably be more useful to 
establish such machinery there by which the management and the repre¬ 
sentatives of labour can come together and discuss amicably their points of 
•difference and the best means of overcoming them without friction. There¬ 
fore, Sir, I suggest that if the Honourable Member in charge were to consider 
this question, it might be done in the form of encouraging the Agents or 
the management of the Railways to arrange for such machinery and not 
to ask the Railway Board to do so. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: It is a little difficult, Mr. President, 
to reply to the remarks made by the Honourable Mover of the motioa, 
because, on the one hand, as has been pointed out by my friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon, his ideas were very extensive; he cast his net very wide, while at 
the same time his ideas were somewhat nebulous as to the exact form the 
•organization he desired should take, and as to the manner in which it 
was to perform the very onerous and numerous duties which he was pre¬ 
pared to impose upon it. It seemed to me that perhaps he had been carried 
away a little by enthusiasm for an ideal, and did not give sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the question of what was practicable at the moment. The motion 
does draw attention, however, to an aspect of things which, as time goes 
-on, nil railway, administrations and the Railway Board itself will have to 
consider more and more. I agree with Sir Victor SaBsoon that if an officer, 
-or a. series, of officers, at headquarters acting directly under the. Railway 
Board were appointed, it would be very difficult for them to effect any¬ 
thing of much value, and probably what is more necessary nt the start it 
some form of. organisation under the-railway administrations themselves. 
Ip the"nature.of,the case, it would. r be difficult forme to commit Govern¬ 
ment to any definite statement of policy as regards these matters, because 
we have not yet had an opportunity of considering them. All I can say 
is that I do not in any, way slam the door against suggestions of that kind, 
because I think we,shall have to consider what is practicable and advisable 
ip these matters, and that for the present we ought to keep our minds open 
to,see what line of advance is practicable and is likely to be useful. I Rtrr 
afraid I cannot go further at the moment than.,that,- Mr. President. 
i Mr. President: The'question is: 

‘'That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board' be reduced by Re. 100." 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The next two items 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I move. Sir, that the House'be -now 
adjourned.. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to move’ tun 
adjournment of tbe House. 

The next two items drop for default. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 
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Refusal of the Agent of the East Indian Railway to grant Facilities to the 
East Indian Railway Union , 'Moradabad . ( * 

Maulvi Muh.am.mad Yakub (Roliilkund and Iiumaon Divisions 

Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

1 

“That the Demand No 1 undei the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

I move this motion as a protest against the action of the Agent of the - 
East Indian Railway to grant facilities to the East Indian Railway Union, 
Moradabad I will not make a long speech at this late hour but I will 
only give in very brief words the history of this Union. This Union was 
formed in July, 1926, under the guidance of a responsible ! gentleman in ‘ 
order to protect the legitimate rights and secure relief for the legitimate 
grievances of the railway employees. The number of the members of the 
Union is about 2,500 belonging to different classes and different branches : 
of the railway service The Union has been successfully working since*? 
its inception. Not only are-the rights of* the railway employees protected 
by the Union, .but it also aims at'ci-eating a spirit of,discipline and sense 
of duty amongst its members *In November last, this Union was regis- , 
tered under the Trade Unions Act and the Agent of the East Indian 
Railway was informed of this, fact. In December, 1927, the President 
of the Union wrote to the , Agent of the East Indian Railway ’requesting 
him to., grant recognition to this,Union as some, other railway unions had, 
alieady been recognised. It ivas pointed out to the Agent that the Union - 
was.being conducted on strictly' constitutional lines by. those who held" 
moderate view's. It was also pointed out that the Union "would supple¬ 
ment the efforts of the .Welfare Committees in. the interests of the railway- 
men On being asked by the Agent ’ what the term " recognition 
denoted he was informed .that it‘ implied the necessary facilities for organi¬ 
sation such ns card passes for the office bearers, special casual leave to, ( 
attend the Union functions to those of its office bearers who held permanent- 
appointment in ‘the railway service. It may here, be pointed out these, 
concessions .were not in the character of a novelty'but .they are at’ present.' 
accorded, by some other railway administrations, for instance, the North-' 
Western and .the Eastern Bengal Railways, to' their Unions- Moreover, ^ 
in' February,' 1926, tins point was raised in the Council of State by the* 
Honourable Air. Ramadas Pantulu and replying on behalf of the Govern- 
mejnt'the Honourable Mi*. Chadwick stated that_the Agents of the Railways : 
W'oUld he instructed to allow freedom to the Unions rind not to curtail their * 
movements.* The Agent of the East,Indian Eaihvay,’.however, refused to* 
grant’the said facilities asked for'in a curt and unceremonious ma nn er. 1 ’ 
I consider this action on the'part of the Agent of the East Indian Railway 1 
quite contrary' to the spirit of the statement made by * the" Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick. To suppress the. legitimate aspirations of the Union 
movements can never promote that spirit of confidence between employer 
and employees which is necessary for the smooth running of the work. 

I hope that the Railway Board will give its best consideration to the matter 
and direct the Agent of the East Indian Railway to review his order. 

Mr. A. A. I.. Parsons: -By the courtesy of the Honourable Member I 
have seen his papers. He has to a certain extent sprung this matter on' 
me but I understand the position to he that the Agent of the East Indian 
Radway has recognised this particular Union to the extent that he is" 
prepared to deal with and correspond with the officials of the Union on 
matters affecting the general interests of its members As I underSaS 
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from the Honourable Member’s papers, the oustanding points are merely 
these; namely, when the Agent is prepared to do that, whether he should 
not also give special facilities having some monetary value to the officials 
and members of the Union, such as the issuing of card passes, special 
casual leave and so on. These are points which I think we should leave 
to the Agent of the Bailway. I should not like to see a railway refusing 
when possible to give its men leave or to give its men passes to go to, 
meetings of the Union or to transact the business of the Union provided 
the leave is taken as part of their ordinary leave and the passes as part 
of their allowance of passes. But I am very doubtful whether anything 
more than that is necessary. The third point—I am not sure whether the 
Honourable Member mentioned it—which I understand is still outstand¬ 
ing with the Agent is whether the Union should have the use of railway 
premises or halls which the railway authorities could make available to 
them. I am sure the Agent will not refuse any reasonable use of any 
such hall when it can be spared. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao (West Coast and Bilgiris: Eon-Muhamrnadan 
Bural): On a point of order, Sir. Is there a quorum in the House? 

(There being no quorum.) 

Mr. President: The House n r w stands adjourned till 11 a.m. on Monday 
next. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the 01»ck on Monday, 
the 27th February, 11)28. 
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Ble^sn ot the Clock, Mr. President, in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Gemst oi Pacifies to Phxwtm o scjbaskss thetu Money .ok the Haj. , 

306 *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pieced to state 
■what facilities are given to the Muslim pilgnms during Haj time for 
SL£hS money in terms of Arab and other atom «b 5«WM>Mecca 
and Melina? What’ are the exchange agencies there, international 

Indian ? 

Sir Denys Bray: I have ascertained from His Majesty s Consul tbahour 
pilgrims experience no difficulty over changing their money on the Hap 
-Indian currency is accepted freely, by merchants, and the rupee can be 
changed by brokers in alt towns. There is thus no need for any inter¬ 
national or Indian agency, and none exists. 


Ghaut oh Shew Doty Allowance to Postal Employees. 

• 30V. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be, 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Postal Enquiry Committee 
made the following observations with reference to the split duty obtaining 
in the Postal Department? 

“ . . . We think that something should be done to obviate the hardship which 
this system entails . . . 

We have been told of cases in which men spend 4 hours of the day, and cover 
12 miles or more in walking to and from office. We suggest that in such 
cases men required to put in split duty shonid be provided with quarters 
at a rental not exceeding 10 per cent, of pay, at or near the Post Office, 
or in cases in which this is not possible be granted a small conveyance 
allowance if living at a distance of » mile or more from the Post Office. 

(b) Has the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour 
promised to look into this matter favourably before the deputation of the 
All-India Postal .and Pi. M. S. Union? 

(c) Is it a fact that various proposals and suggestions were circulated 
for opinion by the Director-General, Posts-and Telegraphs, during the last 
three years to no effect? 

(d) Do Government intend (o,,niake provision for split duty allowance 
in the Budget for the year 1928-29? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Postal Enquiry 
Committee used the word “alleviate” and not “obviate”. The observa¬ 
tions quoted are otherwise substantially correct 

•(b) Yos. 
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(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the reply 
given by me to Mr. M-. S. Sesha Ayyangar’s unstarred question. No. 61 in. 
the Legislative Assembly on the 15th February 1928. 

(d) No provision is necessary in view of the reply to (c) above. 

Promotion of City Inspectors of Post Offices to the New Selection 

Grade. 

308. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtuila: (a) Has the attention of the 
Government been drawn to the article under the caption "Promotion of 
City Inspectors to the New Selection Grade ” published in the General 
Letter of the All-India Postal and R.-M. S. Union, Madras Circle, Novem¬ 
ber, 1927 issue? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Government' of India- in their letter 
No. 11-P. T. E., dated the 5th August,, 1927, to the Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, decided that the existing incumbents of the posts 
of Town Inspectors of Post Offices attached to First Class Head Offices 
who were in the time-scale of pay should be brought on to the new .scale of 
Rs. 160—250? 

(c) Is it a fact that many junior officials in the time-scale were holding 

these appointments at many towns? ■ 

(d) Is it a fact that as a result of the representation made by "the 
General Secretary of the All-India, Postal and R. M. S. Union, Calcutta, 
to the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour at the 
interview granted to them at Simla on the 28th August, 1927, the order 
mentioned in the above question was modified and revised orders issued 
directing that preference to the newly created posts of Town Inspectors 
on Rs. 160—250 should be given to the senior qualified officials and that 
the existing incumbents should be reverted? 

(e) How many junior officials were reverted to the time-scale and how 
many senior men were promoted in the whole of India to the new cadre 
as a result of the above order? 

(/) If the reply to the above question is in the negative, will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state why the revised orders of the Government 
of India have not been given effect to by the local officers? 

(g) Is it a fact that communications on the above subject addressed by 
the General Secretaries of the All-India Postal and E. M. S. Union, 
Calcutta, to the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs and the Madras 
Provincial Branch of that Union to the Post Master General, Madras, are 
still awaiting the decision of the Director-General? 

(Ji) Are Government prepared to talie any steps to give promotion to 
the senior competent officials at an early date? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The decision referred to merely prescribed the manner in which 
existing incumbents would be brought on to the new scale, i.c. in accord¬ 
ance with the Fundamental Eules._ It was not intended to*’declare all 
existing incumbents eligible for appointment to the new posts. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The facts are not as stated by the Honourable Member The order* 
of September 15th merely amplified and explained the intention of the 
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-original orders. They did not involve the reversion of all existing incum¬ 
bents. 

(e) Government have no information. 

(/) Government have no reason to believe that the orders have not been, 
•given effect to. 

(a No. 

(h) poes not arise in view of the reply to part (/). 

Contingent Allowance eor Post Offices in the Madras Circle. . 

309. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) With reference to the reply 
of the Government to starred question No. 213 of the 1st February, 1927, 
will Government be pleased to state whether the Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs has since re-examined the formula fixed for granting 
•contingent allowance for a Post Office and issued orders on the subject? 
If not, why not? 

( b ) Is it a fact that in the Madras Circle in many of the Post Offices, 
•especially in the Head Offices of Chittoor and Anantapur and their Sub- 
•Offices, the contingent allowance is paid at a rate lower than that arrived 
;at by applying the formula fixed by the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs ? 

(c) Are the lower rates paid due to financial stringency or due to the 
•economy practised by the Circle Office at Madras? 

(d) Do Government propose to direct that the full amount of 
contingent allowance due to an office is paid in future to all Post Offices 
in the Madras Circle? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: («) The matter is still under consideration. 

( b), (c) and ( d ). The information is being obtained and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

'Reservation of a Certain Percentage of Vacancies in the Post Office 
for the Sons of Departmental Officials. 

310. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Has the All-India Postal and 
It. M. S. Union, Calcutta, addressed the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs to reserve a certain percentage of vacancies for the duly quali¬ 
fied sons of departmental officials and. if so, what is the nature of the action 
taken by the Government in the matter? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes. The matter is under consideration. 

Addition to Selection Grade Appointments in the Postal 

Department. 

311. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Have the Government promised 
to consider the question of addition to the posts of selection grade appoint¬ 
ments above the time-scale of pay in the Postal Department in their reply 
given in the statement placed on the table of the Assembly in March. 1926? 
If the reply of the Government be in the affirmative, how many additions 
have since been made? Do the Government propose to increase further 
the number of appointments? 

i A 2 
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Tas Honourable Sir Bhupencfcra Nath Mitra: Yes. During 1926-27, 30* 

additions were made to the selection grade appointments while 54 posts 
were raised from a lower to a higher selection, grade. During the current 
financial year, several additions have been made, but information about the- 
exact number is not readily available. The number of appointments in. 
the selection grade will be increased wherever justified. 


Grant oe Outstation Allowances to Mail and Line Overseers of 

Post Offices. 


312 Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtullah: (a) Are not mail and line- 
overseers of Posts Offices and village postmen required to be out of head¬ 
quarters for a varying number of days during their duty time? 

( b ) Are they paid any out-station allowance when they are out of 
headquarters as in the ease of Superintendents of Post Offices, Inspectors 
and sorters of the Railway Mail Service? If the reply be in the negative, 
do the Government intend to grant these low-paid subordinates allowances- 
as in the ease of the high paid officials? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

( b) No. The question is receiving consideration. 


Ci 


Grievances of Examinees wtoo affeared at the Postal Accountants’ 

Examination in 1927. 

313. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they have perused the article on accountants' 
examination in the year 1927, which v r as published in the general letter 
of the All-India Postal and F. M. S. Union, Madras Circle, October, 1927' 
issue? 


(b) Is it a fact that some boolis were not supplied to the candidates 
for answering the fourth paper vffiich was to be answered with the aid 
of books? 

(c) Is it a fact that certain particulars which were necessary for 
answering the first question of the fourth paper were not furnished in the 
question paper? 

(d) Is it a fact that ready reckoners were supplied to some candidates 
at some stations and not to others at other stations? 

(c) What was the nature of the action taken on the article to remove 
the grievances complained of? 


Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes 

(5) No complaints to that effect have been received by the Postmaster- 
General, Madras. 

(r) NO. 

(d) Government have no information but understand that it was not 
nccevsar* for the proper answering of the question to supply readv reckoners. 

a vii 11 ClCCid ° d t0 ad ° Pt f ° r UlC f0Urth paper a lower percentage for 
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Area of the Hale in which the Sowcarpet Post Office in Madras 

City is situated, etc. 

314. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state the area of the hall in which the Sowcarpet Post Office in 
Madras city is situated? 

(6) Is this space sufficient according to the requirements laid down by 
the Department? If it is not sufficient, do the Government propose 
shifting the Post Office to a new building and if so, when? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is no free ventilation in the building ? 

( d ) What is the total strength of the staff of the office? 

(e) Is it a fact that there is only one punkah in the hall for the use 
•of the Sub-Postmaster in the hot season? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Madras City Branch of the All-India Postal 
and E. M. S. Union addressed the Presidency Postmaster, Madras, early 
in the year 1927, for increasing the number of punkahs or to fit up 
electric fans for the benefit of all the staff and that no additional punkahs 
or fans have been fitted up to date? 

(g) Do Government propose to take any steps to have additional 
punkahs fitted for the staff? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The matter is within the competence of the Post¬ 
master-General, Madras, to settle. A copy of the question and reply will 
be sent to him. 

Non-Receipt of Replies from the Presidency Postmaster, Madras, 
to Communications from the Madras City Branch of the All- 
- India Postal and R. M. S. Union. 

315. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether the Madras City Branch of the All-India Postal 
and R. M. S. Union has been recognised by the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs ? t 

(b) D.o the rules of recognition require that communications from the 
Union are to be acknowledged by the Presidency Postmaster, Madras, 
•and that the nature of action, taken should be intimated in due course? 

(c) What was the number of communications addressed by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Madras City Branch from the 1st April, 1927, to the 3lBfc 
December, 1927 ? 

(d) Wliat wau the number of communications which were acknowledged 
by the Presidency Postmaster, Madras, and on which action was taken 
and a reply sent? 

(a) What was the number of publications which were not acknowledged 
and on which no action was taken in spite of repeated reminders from 
the Union? 

(/) Did not the Madras Circle Postal Union represent to the Postmaster 
General, Madras, about the non-receipt of replies by the Madras City 
Union from the Presidency Postmaster, Madras, and if so, what was the 
nature of the action taken in the matter by the Postmaster General, 
Madras? 

(g) Has not the Director General issued a D. O.. dated 22nd November 
1927, to the General Secretary of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Union, Calcutta, suggesting that the local Union should settle all local 
■grievances with the local officers? 
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(h) Has a copy of the above D. O. been sent to the Presidency Post¬ 
master, Madras; if not, do Government propose to send a copy of the 
D. O. to the Presidency Postmaster? - 

Mr. H. A. Sams; (a) Yes. 

(5) No, but it is usual to acknowledge the communications and intimate' 
final decisions. 

(c), (d), (c) and (/),. Information is being collected, and will.be supplied 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(g) Yes, by, personal representation. ' ■ 

(h) Not by the Director-General. 1 The Director-General will take suit¬ 
able action. 

Leave Reserves eor the Post Office and the Railway Mail Service. 

316. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that the Government have sanctioned a 
leave reserve of 17 per cent, for the Post Office and 20 per cent, for tKe 
R. M. S.? 

(b) Why is the percentage of leave reserve for the R. M. S. in excess of 
that of the Post Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union has 
represented that the present leave reserve for the Post Office and R. M. S. 
is inadequate? If so, what action was taken by the Government in the 
matter ? 

(d) Does the leave reserve include any reserve stafi for filling vacancies 
caused by men going on casual leave? 

, (e) If so, what is the .percentage intended for use for vacancies caused 
by absentees on privilege leave and for absentees on casual leave? . - 

(/) If no reserve staff has been sanctioned in place of officials who Have 
gone on casual leave, is it intended to sanction a reserve staff for this pur¬ 
pose? 

The Honourable,Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) Because the conditions of service in the Railway Mail Service are of 
a more exacting nature than those in the Post Office. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the ■ reply 
given by me on the 21st March, 1927, to Mr. Amav Nath Dutt’s question . 
No. 1003 in the Legislative Assembly. 

(d) Yes. . • ' ;; b 

(c) There are no separate percentages for the two kinds of leave-.. 

(/) Does not arise. ■ 


Pay of Graduates in the Post Office and the Railway Mail Service. 

317. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: With reference to the reply of 
the Government to question No. 100, dated the 6th September 1927 will 

nSr?,? 6 1 plGHSGd I 0 Et f° thc decis5 °n of the Government in the 

“rtfSLT " raVCd ' l0 propose to 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter is still under 
examination and a decision will be given as soon as possible. 

Grant of Compensatory Allowances to Non-Gazetted Selection Grade' 
Officials of the Post Office in Madras City. 

318. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Is any compensatory allowance 
paid to the non-gazetted selection grade officials of the Post Office in 
Calcutta and Bombay? If the reply is in the affirmative, what are the 
rates of allowances paid and why are similar allowances not paid to similar- 
classes of employees in Madras City? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative. The rates axe Bs. 10 a month for those 
on pay not exceeding Bs. 170 a month and Bs. 20 a month for those on- 
pay exceeding Bs. 170 a month. Similar allowances are not paid to similar 
classes of officials in the Madras City because Madras is in the opinion of 
Government not comparable with Calcutta and Bombay in regard to general 
expensiveness. 

Casual ‘ Leave of Van Peons and Porters in the Railway Mail 

Service. 

319. ’’‘Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: Is it a fact that provision for 
additional expenditure is made in the working expenses of the Post and 
Telegraphs Department for the grant of casual leave to postmen and 
lower grade stall in the Post Office and no Buch provision iB made for van 
peons and porters in the Railway Mail Service? If the reply be in the 
affirmative, are Government prepared to make provision in the Budget for 
the year 1928-29? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra: A scheme has been experi¬ 
mentally sanctioned for two years by Government authorising the employ¬ 
ment of substitutes Id casual leave vacancies of postmen under certain 
conditions. The experimental period has not yet expired. The question 
of the extension of the scheme to van peons and porters in the Railway 
Mail Service will be considered after the experimental period is over. 

Review of the Existing Time Allowances for Various Items of Work 

in the Post Office. 

320. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) With reference to the reply 
to parts B and C of Diwan Chaman Lull's starred question No. 1214, dated 
the 26th March, 1927, will the Government be pleased to state whether 
they have completed the examination of time allowances for items of 
work not covered by the time test, and, if so, with what result? 

(b) Is it a fact that mistakes are committed by the staff and audit ob¬ 
jections are on the increase? 

(c) Is it a fact that the clerks are punished for mistakes committed? 

(d) Is it a fact that even out of the small establishment of 8 clerks 
in the Department the services of more than' one clerk are utilised for the 
disposal of the correspondence work relating to the Savings Bank De¬ 
partment ? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider the question of transferring 
the correspondence work done in the Savings Bank Deportment to tho 
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Correspondence Department and of sanctioning early the additional estab¬ 
lishment asked for by the Presidency Postmaster, Madras? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The question of reviewing the existing time allow¬ 
ances for various items of work in the Post Office is under consideration. 

(b) Government aie not aware of the fact. 

(c) It depends on the nature of the mistake. 

(d) Apparently the Honourable Member refers to the Madras General 
Post Office. The strength of the department is 10 clerks and not 8 as 
mentioned by the Honourable Member. Government are not aware of the 
alleged fact. 

( e ) The Postmaster-General, Madras, is fully competent to take neces¬ 
sary action in the matter and Government see no reason to issue any 
orders. A copy of this question and answer will be sent to the Postmaster- 
General. 

Reduction of the Working Hours of the Sub-Postmaster, Adyar 

Post Office. 

321. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state the working hours of the Sub-Postmaster, Adyar Post 
Office? 

(b) Is it a fact that he has to be in the office on duty for more than 
10 hours ? 

(c) Is it'not a fact that the working hours of a postal official is 8 hours 
a day? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Madras City Branch represented t 0 the Presi¬ 
dency Postmaster, Madras, pointing out the longer hours of work of the Sub- 
Postmaster, Adyar, and asking for the reduction of hours of duty to 8 
hourst? 

(<?) Has the Presidency Postmaster replied that the matter was one 
which does not concern the Union but that the aggrieved official should 
represent the matter to him directly ? 

(/) Do the Government propose to reduce the working hours of the Sub- 
Postmaster to 8 hours? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (n) From 5 to 11 hours and from 14/30 to 19 hours. 

(b) , (c) and (d). Yes. 

(c) The Presidency Postmaster informed the Union that it was open to 
the official concerned to represent his grievances through the proper ch ann el 

(/) I am taking up the matter with the Postmaster-General, Madras. 

Provision of Electric Fans for the Staff employed in the Post Offices 

at Tritlioane and Mylapore. 

322. Fazal Ibrahim Rahuntulla: 1. "Will the Government he 

pleased to state: 

(a) the number of officials working in the Triplicane Post Office; 

(b) number of officials working in the Mylapore Post Office; 

(c) whether both the buildings are owned by one Mr Venkata- 

ramier who is doing a good deal of Post office contract In 
the Madras Circle; 
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'(d) whether the two buildings are provided with electric lights and 
fans? If not, why not? 

i(e) whether the department has fitted a punkah in each of the 
two offices and if so, what is the length of the punkah; 

■(/) whether the punkah is solely for the use of the Sub-PostmaBter 
of the office ? 

2. Is it proposed to fit up electric installation early in those offices or 
.in the alternative to put up punkahs for the whole staff? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The matter is within the competence of the Post¬ 
master-General, Madras, to decide to whom a copy of the question and of 
this answer is being sent. / 


Increased Establishment for the Correspondence Department 
oe the General Post Office, Madras. 

323. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Is it a fact that the All-India 
Postal and ft. M. S. Union, Madras City Branch, has passed a resolution 
on the 10th May 1927, about the undermanning of the Correspondence 
Department of the Madras General Post Office, and forwarded it to the 
Presidency Postmaster for taking necessary action in the matter? 

( b ) Is it a fact that although it is now nearly 4 months since the resolu¬ 
tion was passed no proposal has been sent by the Presidency Postmaster, 
Madras, to the Postmaster General for increase of establishment? 

(c) Is it a fact that subsequent to Diwan Chaman Lall’s starred 
question No. 1212, dated the 26th March 1927, all the additional establish¬ 
ment attached to the various groups in the department has been with¬ 
drawn and the staff is made to overwork, staying longer in the evening on 
week days and Saturdays than the prescribed hours, and taking papers 
home for disposal? 

( d ) Is it not a fact that about two years ago the Postmaster General, 
Madras, was approached by the Presidency Postmaster for an increase 
of the staff by 24 additional men based on figures verified by the Deputy 
Postmaster General, Madras, and that only 11 men were sanctioned; and 
is it not a fact that successive Presidency Postmasters were keeping addi¬ 
tional clerks in the department from that time up to the date of 
Diwan Cham'an Lall’s question? 

(e) Is it a fact that on account of inadequacy of establishment in the 
'Correspondence Department: 

(1) the disposal of the correspondence relating to Savings Bank 

work of the Madras General Post Office and its T. S. 0., is 
done by the limited establishment of the Savings Bank De¬ 
partment ? 

(2) • two of the additional establishment of 4 clerks recently sanc¬ 

tioned for the Foreign Money Order Department aro jolely 
utilised for correspondence work? 

(3) one clerk of the Foreign Parcel Department is solely attending 

to the disposal of correspondence work? 
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(/) Do Government propose to take up early the question of increasing 
the establishment of the Correspondence Department of the Madras General 
Post Office? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The information has been called for and will be furnish¬ 
ed to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Extea Pay for Sunday and Holiday Work done by Postal Officials. 

324. *Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Post Office stated regarding the claim for extra pay for Sunday 
and holiday work before the deputation of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Union that waited on him in March 1925, in the following words: — 

“The question of Sunday is one that ' pri-ma facie appeals to me; the matter will he 
carefully looked into?” 

(b) Is it a fact that the Honourable Member in the statement he pre¬ 
sented to the Legislative Assembly in March 1926, stated that Sunday work 
is one of the conditions of postal service and that this factor was taken 
into account in fixing the pay of the postal officials? 

(c) Is it a fact that in England in most of the Post Offices no work is 
done on Sundays and holidays and that the staff of the offices which are 
kept open are paid extra allowances? 

(d) Is the Honourable Member prepared to reconsider the matter and 
grant the Sunday allowance early? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. In 
regard to the second part, extra allowances are paid to certain classes of 
employees for weekly attendance in excess of a prescribed limit. 

(d) The question whether any action is to be taken in the matter in 
addition to that indicated in the statement referred to in part (b) of the 
question is under consideration 


Abolition of Divisional Commissionerships, etc. 


325. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) What is the number of Divi¬ 
sional Commissionerships in each province? 

(b) Have any such posts of Commissioners been abolished in any pro¬ 
vince during the past six years ? 

(c) If so, how many and in which province or provinces and when? 

( d ) What is the policy of the Government with regard to the popular 
demand for the abolition of such Commissionerships? 


(c) Is there any proposal to recruit a certain percentage of members 
of the I. C. S. from among Provincial Civil Service officers in°each province? 

(/) If so, what is the number proposed for allotment to each province 
and when is a decision likely to be reached in the matter? 


The Honourable Mr. J 
the information required. 

(b) and (r). One Oommissionership was abolished in 
owing tc a redistribution of territory. 


Crerar: (a) I lay on the table a statement giving 

Burma in 1925 
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(d) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the answer given 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman to part (a) of Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh’s question 
No. SOI in this House on the 1st September 1925. 

(e) and (f). In accordance with the recommendation of the Lee Commis¬ 
sion it has been decided that 20 per cent, of superior posts in each Province 
shall eventually be filled from the Provincial Civil Services. The actual 
number of posts to be so filled in each Province is shown in a statement 
which I lay on the table. 

STATEMENT. 


Number of Divisional Commissioners. 
Madras ......... 

Bombay ........ 

Bengal . ....... 

"United Provinces ...... 

Punjab ........ 

Burma ........ 

Bihar and Orissa ....... 

Central Provinces ...... 

Assam ........ 


Nil 

4 

6 

10 

6 

8 

6 

6 

2 


Number of posts to be filled from the Provincial Civil 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Service and the Bar. 
21 
18 
22 
25 
18 
20 
13 
12 
5 


Number of Sanctioned Appointments in the Foreign and PoEirioAii 

Department. 


326. *Fandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) What is the present number 
of sanctioned appointments under the Foreign and Political Department? 

( b ) What was the number of such appointments in 1921? 

(c) How many vacancies have occurred in that Department since 
1921? 


(d) How many out of these vacancies were filled up by (i) military 
officers, (ii) members of the I-C.S., (iii) members of the P. C. S. and 
(iv) others respectively? 

(e) How many of these vacancies were filled by (i) Europeans and 
(ii) Indians, respectively? 

(/) How were the provinces represented in the matter of filling these 
vacancies? -fcobukl^ . , . 

Sir Denys Bray: A -f ulle r statement giving the information is laid on 
the table. 
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Provincial representation is not taken into account In matins selections for the Political Department. 
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Number of Officers of the I. C. S. who have retired on Proportionate 

Pension since 1921. 

327. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) How many members of the 
I. C.'S., have retired! on■ proportionate pension in each province sine# 
1921? 

(lb) Have any members of- the I. C. S. notified their intention of retire¬ 
ment! in anticipation of,the extension of further reforms as a consequence of 
the appointment of the Simon Commission? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) The following are the figures: 


Madras 

• 


• 

• 

• 

. , 15 

Bombay 



• 

• 

• 

10 

Bengal 



• 

•- 

• 

22 

United Provinces 




p 


17 

Punjab 

» 

*. 


• 


12 

Burma 




• 

• 

14 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 





7 

Central Provinces 

• . 




• 

- 8 

'Assam 






1 


(b) No. 

Provident Pund for Government Employees. 

328. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) With reference to the reply 
given by the Honourable the Finance Member .to question No. 143 regard¬ 
ing the Provident Fund put in this Assembly by Mr. Joshi on 23rd August," 
1927, will the'Government state when a decision is likely to be reached 
in the matter? 

(b) When were the Local Governments addressed and from which of 
them are replies still awaited ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply which I gave on the 1st February to part (a) of Mr. 
Fazal Ibrahim Rahimlulla’s question No. 79. 

(b) Local Governments have not been addressed. They have now full 
authority to make rules prescribing conditions of service, including provi¬ 
dent funds, for members of the provincial and subordinate services under 
their control. 

Falling off in the Rates of Bonus on Postal Life Insurance and 
Endowment Assurance Policies. 

329. *Fandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government 
kindly state if it is a fact that the rates of bonus both on life insurance 
and endowment assurance policies under the Post Office Insurance Fund 
have been steadily falling during the past three quinquennium's despite 
a corresponding increase in the rate of pi-emia payable on such policies? 

(b) If the reply is in the affirmative, what is the reason for this falling 
off? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. It is not entirely correct to say that there 
Has been a corresponding increase in the rates. There has been an increase 
in some of the rates and a decrease in others. 
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(b) The reason is that all the profit which had accumulated had been 
absorbed in the grant of bonuses in the first two quinquenniums and that 
in the third period there was an excessive mortality due to influenza. 

Staff employed in the Special Reforms Branch of the Home 

Department. 

330. *Pandii Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government 
-be pleased to state the number separately of officers, assistants, clerks, etc., 
employed in the Special Reforms Branch of the Home Department for the 
collection and tabulation of material for the Statutory Commission? 

('(>) Since when has this branch been opened and for how long is the 
work of this branch expected to last? 

(c) What salares and allowances are being given to each of the staff 
• employed in the said branch ? 

(d) Are there any Indians employed in the said branch and if so, what 
are their designations and emoluments? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a), (c) and ( d). I am placing in the 
Library a statement which gives the information required. 

( b ) The staff was engaged from time to time as indicated in the fourth 
column of the statement, and, as at present anticipated, will be required 
until about the end cf March 1929. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS; 

Running of an Express Train over the Allahabad-Itarsi Section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

117. Seth Jamnadass: (a) Is if a fact that before the destruction of 
the Nerbudda Bridge on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Allahabad- 
Itarsi section, Government sanctioned the proposal of running an express 
"train in addition to mail and passenger trains on that line? 

( b ) Has the proposal referred to above been abandoned? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of giving effect 
to the proposal mentioned in (a) above at an early date ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). The Great Indian Peninsula Railway are proposing to 
-run an express train over the Itarsi-Allahabad section on completion of tbe 
Nerbudda Bridge. 


Provision of Intermediate Class Carriages on Trains running bet¬ 
ween JUBBULPORE AND ItARSI ON THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA 
Railway. - ^ . 

183. Seth Jamnadass: (a) Is it a fact that there are no intermediate 
class carriages on trains running between Jubbulpore and Itarsi on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, while there are such carriages on trains 

SL b - l T Jubbulpore and Allahabad junctions and is not accom¬ 
modation. m the second class verv limited? 
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-(b) Are Government .aware of the inconvenience to the travelling public 
who would prefer to travel intermediate class for want of accommodation 
in the second class but are obliged to travel third class? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of introducing 
intermediate class carriages in that part of the section referred to in (a) 
at an early date for the convenience of the public? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Intermediate class accommodation 
is ordinarily provided on the mail trains between Jubbulpore and Itarsi. 
but owing to the Nerbudda Bridge being washed away the mail is at pre¬ 
sent travelling via Bina. The Government are not aware of any shortage 
of second class accommodation between Jubbulpore and Itarsi. 

(c) This is a matter within the competence of the Agent to whom a 
copy of the question and this reply is being forwarded. 

Death oe Mr. Ramchand, Sub-Postmaster, Turbela, in the Campbell- 

pur Postal Division. 

119. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government 
he pleased to atate, (ij the date of death, (ii) duration of illness, and (iii) 
mature of illness of Mr. Ramchand, Sub-Postmaster, Turbela, in the Oamp- 
bellpur Postal Division? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the date and particulars 
of applications for leave submitted by Mr. Ramchand, Sub-Postmaster, 
Turbela, as well as the replies sent by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Campbellpur, to these applications? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if Mr. Ramchand, Sub- 
Postmaster, Turbela, belonged to Rawalpindi Postal Division? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, Rawalpindi, asked 
•the Superintendent of Campbellpur, to relieve Mr. Ramchand at once? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state why Mr. Ramchand was 
not relieved at once? 

(/) Is it a fact that as a consequence of not being relieved in time 
Mr. Ramchand went on with his duties and died - while on duty'? 

(g) Have the Government made some provision for the family of the 
late Mr. Ramchand treating it as a special case in which death resulted as 
-a consequence of not being relieved in time? 

• Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) to ( g ). The information is being collected and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Increase of Freights on the Railway Line Between Gunjyal and 

Wardha. 

120. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that railway 
freights were increased, with effect- from the 1st June, 1927, on the railway 
line between Gunjyal and Wardha? 

(b) Is it a fact that these freights have again been brought down to 
their previous level from the 1st January, 1928? 

(c) If the reply to these questions is in the affirmative, will the Govern¬ 
ment ldndly give reasons for the intermediate increase? 

(d) Do the Government propose to refund the oxcess charged on this 
line during these six months in respect of freights?- 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Ii the Honourable Member -will let me knotf 
the particular commodity or commodities to an increase in the freight- 
rates on -which he refers, I with see if 1 can obtain the information for 
him. 


Town Inspectors in First Class Head Post Offices in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Circle. 


121. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that the posts of 
Town Inspectors in the first class Head Post Offices in the Punjab and 
■North-West Frontier Circle have been made of the selection grade of 
Bs. 160—10—250, with effect from the 1st September, 1927? 

(b) Is it a £ac+ that the Government of India (Department of Industries 
and Labour) decided m their letter No. 11-P. T. E., dated 16th September, 
1927, “that if there are other time-scale clerks whose qualifications and 
seniority justify their being given preference over the existing incumbents,, 
it will be necessary to revert the existing Town Inspectors to the time¬ 
scale and appoint the most suitable candidates’’? 

(c) Was it the intention that the retention of any existing Town 
Inspector was permissible only if he was suitable for the selection grade in 
preference to any of his seniors? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (-a) Yes. 

(b) Yes- j 

. (« a) No. 


Town Inspectors in First Class Head Post Offices in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier .Circle. 

122. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava:, (a) Will the Government 
be pleased to state: 

(i) names 

(ii) length ol service, 

(hi) position in Circle Gradation list, and 
(iv) position in the Divisional Gradation List, 


of all the existing Town Inspectors in the first class Head Post Offices in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle? 

, (b) Will the Government be pleased to state if the existing Town 

Inspectors were selected according to the orders contained in the Govern¬ 
ment. of India (Industries and Labour Department) letter No. 11-P. T. E., 
dated the 16th September, 1927. or were they allowed to continue tempo¬ 
rarily simply because Ibev already hold the appointments when they were 
of the ordinary time-scale? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if any other officials senior 
to the existing junior Town Inspectors were tried as Town Inspectors after 
the 1st September, 1927, ana if so, with what result? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state if any senior officials 
were recommended for the posts by any Postmasters and, if sq, what are 
their names, their length of service, and nature of recommendation? 


H - S & ms . : The information required by the Honourable Member 
aE becn called for and will be supplied to him in due course. 
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Town Inspectors oe First Crass Head Post Offices in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Circle. 

123. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government 
be pleased to state if any representations were received by ihe Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, from seni r officials 
against the appointment of the existing Town Inspectors in first class Head 
Post Offices? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state particulars of the repre¬ 
sentations referred to in the question above? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what action, iJ any, was 
taken on these representations? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a), (b) and (,c). Government have no mformat’on. 
Government have no doubt that the Postmaster-General, Punjab, has 
passed orders on these representations- If any official is dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Postmaster-General, he has the usual remedy of appeal¬ 
ing to the Director-General 

Extra Pay drawn by Town Inspectors in First Class Head Post 
Offices in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 

124. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government be pleased 
to state separately for each official the extra pay drawn by the existing 
Town Inspectors (in addition to their permanent pay as clerk) by virtue 
of their acting as Town Inspectors in first class Head Post Offices in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Town Inspectors in first class head Post Offices in 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle are in the selection grade of 
11s. 160—250 and do not draw extra pay. 


Permission to Town Inspectors in First Class Head Post Offices in 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle to appear for the 
Examination for the Selection Grade. 

125. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government 
be pleased to state the names of the existing Town Inspectors in the first 
class Head Post Offices in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle who 
are not eligible to appear at the next and first examination for the selection 
grade according to the existing orders? 

(b) Do Government propose to ignore the priority of the claims of the 
seniors ? If so, why ? 

Mr. HC. A. Sams: («) A copy of the Director-General’s G. O- No. 5, 
dated the 19lh July, 1927, dealing with the selection grade examinations 
is being supplied to the Honourable Member. The first examination is to 
be held in December, 1928, and the number of officials who will be per¬ 
mitted to appear for the examination will be ten times the number of 
vacancies expected to occur in the selection grade in the succeeding year. 
It is not possible therefore at present to supply the information asked for 
by the Honourable Member. 

(b) In view of the reply to (a) of the question, this does not arise. 

n 
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Transfers oe Postal Clerks and Seb-Postmasters in the Campbellfhr 

Division. 

126. Pandit Thakur Das Bliargava: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the total number of postal elerlis and sub-postmasters trans¬ 
ferred in the Campbellpur Division since the constitution of that division 
in 1927? 

(ii) Will the Government be pleased to state the amount of travelling 
allowance paid to the officials transferred in the Campbellpur Division? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the names of the postal 
clerks and sub-postmasters who were transferred without travelling allow¬ 
ance in the Campbellpur Division giving reasons for each case for disallow¬ 
ing travelling allowance? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a), (5) and (c). The information is being collected 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Pay while on Leaves of Non-Gazetted Officers and Clerks of the 

Postal Defartment. 


127. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that prior to the 
12th November, 1924, officer's and clerks of the Postal Department were 
entitled to the pay drawn .at the time oi proceeding on leave on average 
pay or substantive pay whichever was greater? 1 

(6) Has the rule been amended since in regard to staff in receipt of 
less than Us. 300 pay? 

(c) If the reply is in the affirmative, will the Government kindly state 
the reason for this distinction? 


The Honourable sir Bbupendra Nath. Mitra: (a.) Under a rule which 
was in force from the 1st January, 1922, to the 8th October, 1924, non- 
gazetted officers and clerks whose pay was less than Rs. 300 per mensem 
and who had elected the ^Fundamental Rules,, were given as leave allow¬ 
ance the pay of the post last held before they went on leave, or the average 
pay whichever was greater. 


(b) and (c). There have been two alterations in the rule which I have 
]ust mentioned. Under an amendment which was in force universally 
from the 8th October, 1924, to the 24th August, 1927, and which still 
applies to individuals appointed after the latter date, the leave allowance 
of Government servants of the categories mentioned in my reply to (a) was 
restricted to the pay of the permanent post held substantively at the time 

1007 ^ lea T- ,^ Ildcr a s . e ™ nd amendment made on the 24th August, 
thi S restriction was withdrawn m the case of indi-inVL.oi,. „ 

that date, namely, the 24th of August, 1927 ?andleTve i 
fixed at substantive pay of the permanent post held or average 
m-er ifi greater. The scale of leave ahowanco authorised W T’ i 
rule of 1922 was held to bo excessive, and the scale vrhieb T ori g ma * 
generally adopted for the future is considered I be adlauX ^T 
Honourable friend will observe, the rights of ex. ^ ut as , 
preserved to the extent which I have stated g lncumbents have been 
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Increase oe the ‘ Permanent Superior Establishment since the 
Introduction oe the Divisional System on the North Western 
Railway. 

128. Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava: Has the number of the permanent 
-superior establishment been increased since the introduction of the Divi- 
-sional scheme on the North Western Railway? If so, will Government 
'kindly state the extent of such increase? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: On the introduction of the Divisional system the 
number of permanent superior posts on the North Western Railway was 
reduced from 237 to 229. 

Since then the following permanent posts have been created: 

Bridge Engineers, Senior Scale • ... ... 2 

Bridge Engineers, Junior Scale ... ... 6 

Assistant Electrical Engineer ... ... 1 

Assistant Works Manager ... ... ... 1 

-and the following posts' have been transferred to the North Western Rail- 
--way with the Dclhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway from the East Indian Railway: 
Mechanical (Junior Scale) ... ... ... 1 

Engineering (Junior Scale) ... ... ... 1 

Transportation (Junior Scale) ... 1 

Expenditure incurred by the North Western R a ilway on the 
Education of the Children of its Employees. 

129. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government state the 
-amount of money spent on the North Western Railway in connection with 
‘the education of the children of its European employees as well as the 
amount spent in connection with the education of its Indian employees? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would invite the Honourable Member’s atten¬ 
tion to appendices VHI and IX of the report on the expenditure of the 
Railways on the education of the children of employees in 1925-26, 'a copy 
> of which is in the Library- 

Number of Employees on the North Western Railway. 

130. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government kindly state 
the number of railway employees on the North Western Railway and how 
.many of them are Europeans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member will find the statistics 
which he. desires in- appendix C of the Report by the Railway Board on 
Indian Railways for 1926-27, Volume II. 

Provision of Cushioned Upper Berths in Intermediate Class Carriages 
on the North Western Railway. 

131. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are the upper berths of the 
intermediate class carriages on the East Indian Railway cushioned? 

(b) Are the upper berths of the intermediate class carriages on the North 
Western Railway cushioned? 

(c) By what time, do the Govei-nment propose to bring {he North 
Western Railway intermediate class carriages in the same line in this respect 
■with those of the East Indian Railway? 

b 2 
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Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(b) and (c)- In August, 1926, it was decided that all new intermediate 
class coaches on the North Western Railway should be provided with 
cushioned upper berths and that when upper berths of existing stock 
required renewal they were also to be cushioned. I do not know when the 
latter work will be completed, hut it is being carried out. 

Lat rin e Accommodation in Third Class Carriages on the North 

Western Railway. ~ 

132. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Are Government aware that the 
latrine accommodation on the North Western Railway third class carriages 
is verv small, inconvenient and insufficient? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no complaints on the 
subject. 

Reduction of Low-Paid Indian Clerks on the North Western Railway. 

133. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Is it a fact that the activities of the 
Reduction Officer appointed by the North Western Railway are confined to 
the reduction of low-paid Indian clerks and that he has not reduced even 
a single subordinate and superior officer? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I am not sure that I know whom the Honourable 
Member means by the Reduction Officer appointed by the North Western 
Railway. But if he refers to an officer who was placed on special duty 
on that Railway at the end of last year, his special duty con¬ 
sisted solely of investigating the possibilities of effecting redactions in 
the clerical establishments in the headquarters and Divisional offices. An 
enquiry into the possibilities of reducing the numbers of subordinates and 
superior officers was not within the scope of his duties. 

Strength of the Subordinate and Clerical Staff on the North 

Western Railway. 

134. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government lay on the 
tabic a statement for the last four years showing the increase or decrease, 
as the case may be, in the permanent strength of subordinates and officers 
in the Engineering, Locomotive, Carriage, Traffic (Operating and Com¬ 
mercial), Stores and Agency Departments and in the clerical strength on 
the North Western Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information regarding subordinate and 
clerical strength on the North Western Railway is not available. 

As regards officer establishment the permanent strength in 1924 was 
237 distributed between Departments as follows: 

Agency 
Engineering 
Traffic. 

Loco, and Carriage and Wagon 
Stores 

237 


... 8 
... 95 
... 64 
... 60 
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As the Departmental system of organisation was replaced in October, 
1924, by the Divisional system the present permanent strength of officers 
■cannot be distributed by Departments. It is however 242. 


Non-Representation of the two Leading Indian Mercantile Bodies of 
Karachi on the Lahore Railway Advisory Committee. 

135. Pandit Thakur Das Bliargava: Are Government aware that 
while the Karachi Chamber of Commerce have one representative on the 
Lahore Railway Advisory Comm ttee, the two leading Indian mercantile 
-bodies of Karachi have no representative on that Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 


Representation of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Assoolation 
and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber on the Lahore Railway 
Advisory Committee. 

136. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Are Government aware that 
"the Karachi Railway Advisory Committee at their meeting held on 24th 
August, 1927, unanimously recommended to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, Chairman of the Committee who presided at that meeting, to 
convey to the Radway Board the Committee’s recommendation that re¬ 
presentation be granted to the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and 
the Buyers' and Shippers’ Chamber on the Lahore Railway Advisory 
Committee? 

Mr. A. A. h. Parsons: Yes. 


Representation of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association 
and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber on the Lahore Railway 
Advisory Committee. 

137. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that the mercantile 
bodies concerned approached the Railway Board for representation on 
tne Lahore Railway Advisory Committee, through the Agent? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Railway Board refused to grant the request? 
If so, for what reasons ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber address- 
■ed the Railway Board direct and the Ilarachi Indian Merchants’ Association 
through the Agent. 

(b) The request was refused. The r-eason fcr the refusal was the 
undesirability of increasing unduly the size of the Lahore Committee. 


Representation of Mercantile Bodies on the Karachi Railway 

Advisory Committee. 

138. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Is it a fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce have two representatives and that the Indian mercantile bodies 
have two representathes on the Karachi Railway Advisory Committee? 
Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes- 
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Representative C har acter oe the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion and the Beyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber; 

139. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Are Government aware that the- 
Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ 
Chamber represent leading mercantile interests of Karachi having very 
close relations with merchants dealing in imports and exports in Karachi? 

Mr. A. A. X.. Parsons: Yes- 


Representation oe the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association 
and t he Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber on the Lahore Railway 
Advisory Committee. 

140. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to- 
state why this distinction has been created between the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and the Indian mercantile bodies for representation on 
the Lahore Railway Advisory Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The representation given to the Karachi Chamber 
of Commerce was given as far bach as 1923 when the Lahore Committee- 
was first formed, and when, as far as then known, that Chamber repre¬ 
sented the only interests materially concerned. 


Representation op the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association ' 
and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber on the Lahore Railway 
Advisory Committee. 

141. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Is it a fact that the Karachi Indian- 
Merchants’ Association and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber have also- 
made a joint representation to the Railway Board for joint representation? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes- 


Representation op the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association 
and the Buyers’ and S hip pers’ Chamber on the Lahore Railway 
Advisory Committee. 

142. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Are Government aware that 
both the Indian mercantile bodies have strongly protested against this 
partial and one-sided representation to commercial interests in Karachi 
on the Lahore Railway Advisory Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes- 


ELECTION OE THE PANEL FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON EMIGRATION. 

cJSLff 15ide ? t: f to inform the Assembly that the number of 

candidates nominated for election to the panel for the Standing Commit!™ 

" dV,M “> Emigration is egnal to ” t LZmbS 
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required and, therefore, I announce that the following Members are 
declared to be duly elected: 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

Bao Bahadur M. G.> Bajah. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowahir Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Sayid Ashrafuddin Ahmad. 

Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney. 

Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. t, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay. 

Mr. William Alexander. 


THE STEEL INDTJSTBY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Bail* 
ways): With your permission, Mr. President, I should like to make a 

statement about one of the Bills for which I am responsible,—I mean the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Bill, copies of which were circulated to Mem¬ 
bers, I think, on Saturday evening. I am exceedingly sorry that it was 
not possible to place that Bill in the hands of Members at an earlier date 
but it is very desirable that the Bill should be passed this Session and it 
will be necessary to take it up at an eariy date. The announcement, there¬ 
fore, which I should like to make is that on Thursday, the 1st of March, I 
propose to move asking for leave to introduce the Bill and on the same 
day to move also that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The 
desirability of adopting this procedure lies in this that in that way I hope 
it will be possible to get the Bill through all its stages this Session. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OE DEMANDS— contd. 

« 

Second Stage— contd. 

Expenditure from Revenue —contd. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board— contd. 

Opening of a Branch of the Railway Clearing 'House at Lucknow’. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the 
following motion moved by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Ralway Board’ be reduced by Its. 100." 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions:- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, this amendment I have moved in order .to 
discuss the question of opening a branch of the Clearing House at Lucknow. 
It will be remembered that the question of locating the Clearing House 
was discussed at great length in the Assembly last year. The claims of 
Lucknow on that occasion were laid fully before the House. But it is 
unfortunate that those arguments did not appeal to the Honourable Mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Board- The Clearing House, though it was removed 
from Lahore, was situated at Delhi and not at Lucknow. Now, Sir, in 
order that the work of the Clearing House may be perfoi-med efficiently and 
the returns vouchers and other documents from further stations should be 
received sooner, there m'ust be at least one or two branches of the Clearing 
House located at central places. And in this connection, Sir, Lucknow is 
one of the most suitable places where a branch of the Clearing House 
should be established. Lucknow claims to be a central place for the 
Government-worked lines and the big and commodious houses which were 
constructed at Bandaria Bagh for the Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway Offices 
are available for the offices of the Clearing House. The establishment of 
a branch of this Clearing House at Lucknow will also to a certain extent 
remove a long-standing grievance of an important section of the Oudh and 
Rohillchand Railway employees and is a matter worthy of the best consider 
tion. In this connection three memorials were also submitted from the 
clerical staff of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and two memorials 
from the citizens of Lucknow, full of weighty reasons, to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Financial Commissioner of Railways. But unforhmate- 
lv nothing has come out of it. Now, when I think it is also felt bv the 
Railway Board that there ought to be some branches of the Clearing House, 
I hope that the first branch of the Clearing House which is opened wi.l 
be located at Lucknow. "With these words, Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, 1 
think the main object behind my Honourable friend’s motion is to secure 
that those employees of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway who have after 
the amalgamation with the East Indian Railway been transferred from their 
old homes should be able to find again some avenue of railway employment 
in their own town. Last year, when this question was raised in the course 
of the budget debates, I explained at some length the action we were 
talcing to relieve what we admitted to be a considerable hardship and, so 
far ns I am aware, that action has been fairly successful; that is to say, 
a considerable number of Lucknow employees of the old Oudh and Rohil- 
khancl Railway have been transferred, if not back to Lucknow, at least 
back to places nearer their homes. Recently when I inspected the Clear¬ 
ing House here, I asked two or three of these employees how they were 
getting on and, though I think they would have preferred to have been in 
Lucknow to-dnv, at any rate they preferred being in Delhi to being in 
Calcutta. J am afraid I cannot bold out much hope to the Honourable 
Members that we shall establish n branch of the Clearing Accounts Office 
at- Lucknow. I cannot at the moment see what work we could economically 
do there. It is true that we might deal with the traffic exchanged between 
the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway and the Bengal and North Western 
Railway, but neither < f these two railways have ns yet come into the 
Clearing House system- Further, I am very doubtful if we should find it 
economical to deni with the traffic of two comparatively small railways nt 
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-a separate place. It has to be remembered that the greatest advantage is 
derived from a Clearing Accounts Othce when it can occupy itself on u 
great mass of work, and the distribution of its activities over a large 
number of places is uot economical and does not make for efficiency. Of 
course, where railways are very far distant from the centre at winch the 
Clearing House is located, it m'ay be desirable to establish a sepaiate 
branch of the Clearing Accounts Office. "We are at the moment consider¬ 
ing the establishment of such a branch in Madras, because the various 
documents which are required for the work of the Clearing House from the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, the South Indian Railway, the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway and the Mysore Railway cannot be 
brought sufficiently quickly to Delhi. Rut I am sure my Honourable friend 
will recognise that it is a far cry to Madras and a much nearer distance 
from Delhi to the Railways which I have mentioned, the Bengal and North 
Western and the Rohilkhand and Ifumaon Railways. Sir, I must oppose 
the motion. 

- Mr. President: The question is: 


“That the Demand under the head.‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 


The Assembly divided: 
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Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad.^ 
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The motion was negnlived. 
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Complaints Department or Committee oj Enquiry into Railway Grievances . 

Lieut.-Colonel E. A. J. G-idney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, 
I beg to move the motion standing in my name: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Hallway Board’ be reduced by Us. 100.” 


Sir, judging from the past history of this important matter which has been 
variously presented to this House in the shape of demands, of non-official 
Resolutions and of various questions, one gets to look upon it as the hardy 
annual of tins Honourable House. I believe, Sir, it was presented three 


times, it was passed three times; it was refused three tunes by the Gov¬ 
ernment and this is the fourth effort in my own public work, Sm, as repre¬ 
sentative of the domiciled community who are largely employed on the 
Railways. I receive many complaints from people employed on Railways. 
Many of these grievances are false find many are genuine. But that 
grievances do exist on the Railways even the Honourable Member’s pre¬ 
decessor Sir Charles Innes admitted during last year’s discussion on this 
very subject. I do not propose to-day to catalogue a large number of 
these grievances; I merely wish to confine my remarks to the most im¬ 
portant- The most important to my m'ind is the grievance in connection 
with the service agreement that is executed to-day Between the Railway 
Administration and its employees. Now this agreement is, as every 
Honourable Member in this House knows, a one man show—dismissal or 
discharge with one month’s notice or a month’s pay in lieu of notice. 
This agreement carries with it very little if any security of service, speci¬ 
ally when it is harshly applied to those railway servants who have perform¬ 
ed* Rom 5 to 10, 15 or 20 years of good and faithful of railway service;, 
in fact I am inclined to call this agreement the insignia of temporary em¬ 
ployment. Bet me assure the Honourable Member that employees do not 
object so much to the terms of this agreement as to the manner in which 
it is used or, shall I say, misused. Instances are numerous in which rail¬ 
way officials—particularly junior officials—who are ignorant of India and 
its communities and who ai*e inflated with a sense of their own importance, 
ruthlessly apply this term of one month's agreement to railway employees 
many of whom have rendered 10 years and over of good service unmindful 
of the misery and ruin such action entails to the man and his family. In¬ 
deed I go further and say that this term of agreement is made cheap 
market of and in some cases it- is used as an unjust and unfair means to 
satisfy or meet the arrogant ends of certain spiteful or revengeful railway 
officials. T am referring mainly to the junior officials who think themselves 


little tin gods and infallible beings. Take a small railway station where vou 
often find a junior rail wav official in charge who considers himself the lord 
and master of that station—one who from inexperience or ignorance is 
entirely dependent on his upper subordinates, he he the loco, foreman or 
the traffic inspector. The moment a railway emplovee is reported for anv 
fau t pas and he tries to defend himself, he is told to “Shut up’’ and 
if he does not do so lie is considered insubordinate and is either warned 
or suspended. Now say ho has grit in him and he decides to respeeffullv 

object to the orders passed—he is told—“This correspondence must cease 

Crrsnr has spoken. Bet no one else speak’’. If he again appeals he is 
either transferred or told to seek employment elsewhere, or is discharged 

S wi ! ll0nt rh ;; mo or ronso " refused anv appeal. 

«gn,ns{ this unjust and cowardly use of the terms of agreement 
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that I seek to protect the railway employee by this motion. This was made 
use of to such an extent on the East Indian Railway that it necessitated 
the recent issue of an order from' the Agent of that Railway to his offiouds- 
warning them against this indiscriminate use of their powers and it stands 
greatly to the credit of that Agent to have issued such a circular. The Agent 
of the East Indian Railway realised that many discharges were talcing 
place without adequate enquiry and reasons, he realised also that certain 
of his officials did not correctly enquire into the grievances of their men and 
that they had acted unjustly in some cases. The circular he issued I com¬ 
mend to the notice of the Honourable Member for circulation to all Rail¬ 
ways. This circular requests all officers to be more careful in discharging 
their seiwants and to enquire carefully into their grievances, and injustices, 
before passing oi'ders and such severe sentences as discharges and dis¬ 
missals. It is this instability and insecurity of employment from which the 
men suffer, that has led me to give such prominence to this grievance. 

Sir Charles Innes when he was Member in charge of this Department 
stated he was prepared to agree that grievances did exist on the Railways 
but, he was not prepared to remedy them by appointing a Committee of 
enquiry- Now, Sir, I ask, why is it that the Railways in India reserve 
to themselves, i.e-, their officers, a power that is denied to every other 
Department in the Government of India. State Railways are under State 
management, and I ask why should their officers, including the Agents, 
possess such autocratic powers against which there is very little, if any, 
appeal. Why should they alone be allowed to be judge and accuser in all 
such matters? Why, even the red-coat chaprasi who stands around this 
House has an appeal if he is discharged? I have no doubt that a Railway 
Department viewed as a commercial undertaking believes it should give- 
its officers power to summarily dismiss or discharge its undesirable em¬ 
ployees. I have very little fault to find with this, but there must be ample 
appeals. Sir, I am not speaking on behalf of the rotter, or the slacker; I 
am speaking on behalf of the railway employee who has given 15, 20 r.r 25 
years of good and faithful service* and who for some reason—may be his 
first fault—is discharged. I submit, that the Railway should introduce a 
proper system or Department of enquiry into all such cases. Tf a man 
has proved himself by years of good service fit for employment in a certain 
grade, I ask, why should power be given to any railway official to discharge 
him because he has committed a minor offence and because he is afraid 
to dismiss him. Moreover, why is he afraid to dismiss him? Because 
dismissal demands a searching enquiry in which evidence is taken and the 
man has a chance to defend himself and get acquitted. Whereas in the 
case of "discharge” the man has no chance to defend himself, and there¬ 
fore has to submit to this autocratic power—the whims and temper of some 
junior official. If a man is discharged by a junior officer of any department 
his appeal lies to the head of that department; if he is discharged bv the 
head of the department, bis appeal lies to the Agent, and I refuse to believe 
that the Agent sees all appeals. These are generally done by his Deputy 
Agents or Chiefs. The Agent is too busy a man to see the=e appeals. With 
all respect to my Honourable friend, Sir George Rainy, who is in charge of 
this portfolio and who I know is desirous of administering justice to every 
one, however humble he be. I snv that Agents do not see these appeals, 
and I will give this House an instance. Questions were asked by me in 
this House, last year, on a well-known case of discharge in the En=t Indian- 
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Railway of a senior subordinate, namely, Mr- Holguette. He was forced to 
resign and the Agent did not himself see the appeal that was preferred to 
him by Mr. Holguette till after it was brought to his notice by the Railway 
Boards who had been threatened by Mr. Holguette’s solicitors. Enquiry 
showed that this man bad been falsely accused and unjustly punished by 
the head of his Department and he was reinstated and given Rs. 10,000 as 
damages. If the Agent is to be an appellate court, then he should be 
provided with an adequate staff to examine these cases. I submit with all 
respect that Agents are too hardworked officials to have time to go 
through these appeals and they relegate such work to their under officers, 
who seldom upset the findings of their Departmental junior officers. This 
is where the injustice comes in. Moreover, the Agent as a rule refuses to 
interfere in the circumstances. It is only when a-man is dismissed without 
a month’s notice or dismissed without having been paid all his dues from 
the provident fund, etc., that he can appeal to the Railway Board. Let 
me here draw the attention of the House to certain questions I asked Sir 
Charles Innes when he worked the railway poi'tfoiio, and his reply. When 
I asked him how many appeals had been received by the Railway Board direct 
or from the Viceroy, lie said he “could not tell me, but there were not 
many’’. When I asked him whether the Railway Board had an adequate 
staff to deal with all appeals, he said that it had an adequate staff. Now, 
Sir, if the Railway Board had an adequate staff to deal with these cases, 
why was he unable to tell me liow many appeals bad been received. In 
my opinion the Railway Board has such an inadequate staff that for about 
three months before the presentation of its Budget every one is suffering 
from a bad attack of insomnia due to brain fag. They bad got no lime for 
anything else than the preparation of the Budget and I ask during these 
three months have they any spare time to go into the grievances and 
appeals of any of their subordinates? I know that the Honourable Meirtocr 
in charge of this department is prepared to help his employees in any way 
he can, but he too must admit that such things do exist and that it requires 
remedy. It is for this reason that to most appeals one gets the stereotyped 
replv “The Railway Board regret they cannot interfere with the orders 
of the Agent”. 


Having dealt with discharges and dismissals I shall refer to some other, 
grievances which I do not desire to labour. I refer to certain offences for 
which men. arc punished twice. If a man commits an offence, such as a 
derailment, he is punished departmentally by being dismissed or reduced 
and he is then handed over to the police and tried for a criminal offence 
and is at times given jail and his departmental punishment and judgment 
are often used as evidence against hint. Then there are cases in which 
men arc hardly dealt with in respect of their gratuities and bonuses. I 
have recently had to bring to the notice of some railway agents cases cf 
their subordinates who have been harshly dealt with in regard to their 
gratuities being withheld and I am happy to say that most of my appeals 
hav met with a sympathetic response, but this only emphasises the urgent 
necessity for adequate channels of appeals even heyond the A"ent and the 
creatjon of properly constituted Complain!s Departments. The A^ent of 
the 15n V:; lihva >’ in liis recent circular to his officers realising »hat 

P lnm ! ' f tllc Jncn f:nnn1 ' 1 not hphtly put aside enjoins them to 
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look carefully into every grievance and rarely to resort to drastic punish-, 
ments especially with long service men. I remember asking the Honour¬ 
able Sir Charles Tnnes when he held office as to whether Rule 14 of 1924 
applied to dismissals of railway employees and I was answered that it 
oniy applied to servants of Provincial Governments and not the Central 
Government. When the Honourable Mr.' Parsons was asked a question 
about it in this House he said: 

"Appeals from non-pensfonable subordinate railway employees will only be enter¬ 
tained bv fbe Railway Board where the appellant has been dismissed without not'.ce 
or a month’s pay in lieu of notice; in other cases the orders discharging a subordinate 
which will be final will be (i) those of the head of the appellant’s department if the 
order of discharge was issued by a District Officer or other officer of corresponding 
rank, (ii) those of the Agent if the order of discharge was issued by the head of the 
appellant’s department.’,’ 

Such is the state of affairs on the Railways in India. I am almost pm- 
pared to ccncede that for the administration of Railways discipline almost 
akin to that of a regiment is necessary and there are certain departments 
which demand summary enquiries and summary treatment, but even a 
soldier can appeal to the Commandei--in-Chief against an uniust punishment, 
in fact no private can be discharged or dismissed without His Excellency’s 
sanction. Compare the treatment that is given to the railway men in Ind'a 
wifh the treatment given to the railway m’en in England. I can quite 
understand it being said that there is a vast difference between the two 
systems and types of emplovees and I am prepared to admit it, but let me 
quote, so as to show to my Honourable friend in charge of the department, 
what is the practice on English Railways with regard to offences, punish¬ 
ments and appeals: 

"Men charged with misconduct, neglect of duty, or other breaches of discipline 
will he permitted to state their defence, to call witnesses and to advance nny extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances before their officers, prior to a final derision being arrived at. At 
such interview the man may he accompanied by an advocate. In all cases the man 
shall be informed in writing of the nature of his offence and tlie punishment it is 
proposed to inflict. Where doubts arise or where serious results to men are likely 
to follow, the cases should he placed before the higher officials of the company. Appeals 
after punishment lead to a difficult position and the necessity for them should he 
avoided. If after such investigation of a charge against an employee, he is ndindged 
guilty and is to be punished for th» offence, he shall have the right of appeal to a 
superior officer for a reconsideration of the case, provided that such right of appeal 
slnll not extend to cases of a trivial character. Any such appeal must be made in 
writing with’n seven days. If the employee so desires, he may be heard in person 
and in that case also he may he accompanied at the interview with the superior officer 
by a spokesman who may be either a workman or a representative nominated by the 
man’s Trade Union.” 

• This Was the agreement that was made between the Railway unions and 
railway officials at a National Wages Board and is to-day in "operation on 
British Railways. Now, Sir, I am willing to concede that a certain differ, 
ence in conditions does exist on the Indian Railways, bec-mso here one is 
dealing largely with an illiterate crowd of labourers. In India one is also 
dealing in many cases, as has been shown recently, with undisciplined 
crowds, under the influence of political unions, hut that '-hould not stand 
in the way of justice being meted out to all employees, where an injustice 
has been done to him. It is with this object that I have made a com¬ 
parison with what obtains on Railways in England. I-know comparisons 
are odious, hut they are often beneficial if in the end they lend to an im¬ 
provement in the position of these employees. 
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Another matter to which I want to briefly refer is this question of sweat¬ 
ing of labour on Indian Railways. It is not a nice name to give it; but 
it certainly does exist on many Railways. Men are called upon to per¬ 
form almost inhuman and superhuman duties, when instead of performing 
8 or 9, or 10 hours’ work a day he is frequently called upon to do 14, 16 
and even 18 hours and more. Then there is another pernicious system. I 
call it pernicious because it is used perniciously, and leads to pernicious 
results. I refer to the practice of demi-official confidential correspondence 
on Railways which cannot be too strongly condemned. By this system of 
demi-official confidential communications, subordinates are often transferred 
from one station to another for reasons unknown to the employee, and before 
he goes to his new station, a confidential communication precedes him on 
matters unknown to him and that man’s future is blighted and he is con¬ 
demned by his new official and denied an honest chance of making good. 
Moreover, a man is often punished for what is contained in these confiden¬ 
tial communications and he has no means of knowing, what he is being 
punished for except vague charges often untrue. In all Government of 
India Departments, when an unfavourable or a favourable confidential re¬ 
port is made on an official or subordinate, he is allowed the privilege of 
seeing the confidential report and signing it. I do not ask that this be 
done in the case of every railway employee, but I do consider that this 
pernicious system of confidential communications between officials on their 
subordinates should be stopped at once as it leads to a great deal of un¬ 
happiness. This is certainly one of the serious grievances among railway 
employees. 


Sir. I shall not go on detailing these grievances because most of them 
must be known to many Members here. I shall conclude my remarks 
on what should be the remedies for these grievances. I am aware of 
Government’s views on the appointment of a Committee for they have 
indicated in no uncertain terms their disapproval of it. Government have 
repeatedly refused to appoint such a Committee. Perhaps Government 
are right. I say perhaps I am prepared to admit that railway men receive 
justice in the majority of cases, but they do not receive it in entirety. 
From the correspondence I have had with the Railway Board and Agents 
and from what I have been able to investigate, I know there are many 
cases of grave injustice to railway employees. When discussing this 
question last year Sir Charles Innes in expressing his fears said, that for 
22 years there had been no strikes on Railways but that since Mr. Acharya’s 
Resolution for such a Committee was passed, there had been a series of 
trouble. The history of the last few year s certainly bears out Sir Charles 


Tunes’ fears, but that does not negative the question I have placed before 
this House. I cannot understand why there should be so much fear of unrest, 
etc., in the mind of the Honourable Member in appointing sucb a com¬ 
mittee of inquiry. I do not want a roving committee which will sow 
the seeds of unrest in the minds of every linesman and peon. I want a 
committee such as has in the past been appointed in connection 
with Roads, Posts and Telegraphs, Customs, and the Lee Commission. 
Have any of these committees resulted in strikes, unrest or disaffection? 
Have they resulted in any dire consequences to Government? I feel that 
a committee properly constituted will unearth many points, many griev- 
-uwe s and abuses of powerg which the Railway Board i 9 totally unaware 
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of to-day. All I want to secure by my motion is that the railway sub¬ 
ordinate especially gets a fair and a square deal in every ease, which he 
is denied to-day. That is the kind of committee I desire the Government 
to appoint. Sir Charles Innes further promised that he would biing 
last year’s discussions on this subject to the notice of Agents and suggest 
do them the advisability of careful enquiry and talcing more care. But 
the question is, has the Bailway Board done so? I believe that certain 
communications have passed* between the Bailway Board and the Agents 
of various Railways, and I believe that some Agents have taken this 
matter seriously to heart. But has that action made any difference? I 
submit, with all respect, thrft there is very little, if any difference and as 
the book of complaints of railway employees grows larger its pages still 
scintillate with cases of gross injustice. I am not going to mention those 
cases in detail, because it would take me too long. But I am quite pre¬ 
pared to submit specific cases for the consideration of the Bailway Board 
if required. The fact still remains that such cases do exist and I want to 
know what the Bailway Board has done and is doing to-day. There is 
certainly in consequence a great sense of uneasiness and unrest among 
certain classes of railway employees. I therefore submit for the serious 
consideration of the 'Honourable Member in charge that something tangible 
must be done to remedy this. If he is not prepared to recommend a 
committee of inquiry there are other remedies open to him. Would he give 
his consent to the appointment of a Complaints Department in every Bail- 
vay with one railway official and an upper subordinate as its members, 
something similar to the Whitley Committees appointed in England which 
are working with such splendid results. I know that certain Bailw r ays, the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway and the Great Indian Peninsula for example, 
have made some attempt on those lines; but there is too much of the 
official element and control about their committees. T opine that such 
committees should be so constituted that the men will feel absolutely 
sure of receiving a fair and square deal. I know that at Adra on the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway, there is a committee consisting of employees which 
goes into grievances of subordinates and it is doing very good work. Why 
cannot something like that be done on every railway? And why cannot 
the Agents themselves be provided with a Complaints Committee or adequate 
staff so that they can deal with every case, not trival cases, but all cases of 
discharge especially after 10, 15 or 20 years' service? Why cannot they 
he provided with a separate department for dealing with such cases? If 
all Bailwrays or the Bailway Board had such a department, the daily 
newspapers would not be reporting the very discreditable cases which 
they now’ do. For instance, we have lately witnessed the case published 
of Mr. Symons against the Bengal Nagpur Bailway in which a High Court 
Judrc pronounced that the railway had wrongfully dismissed Mr. Symons 
and he was awarded damages. Again we would not have had the stores 
case now pending before the law courts. I refer to the wrongful dismissal 
of Mr. I!’Cruz of the East Indian Bailway, who was dismissed in the words 
of Sir Charles Innes as said in 1927: "and eventually on the advice of 
the Solicitors all the men engaged in that matter were dismissed”. Note 
—it was the Solicitors, not the Agent, who found these men guilty. We 
would not have such cases coming into public prominence if we had a 
proper complaints department attached to even,- railway. If this sugges¬ 
tion is nob feasible, why cannot the Bailway Board have a department to 
•deal exclusively with these cases? After all the Honourable Member must 
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remember that lie is the employer and master of nearly a million workers, 
of whom about 50 to 60 thousand ai - e upper and lower subordinates draw¬ 
ing from about Bs. 50 upwards. What does the Eaihvay Board do at 
present with appeals they receive? The Eailway Board send such appeals 
to the Agent; but what is the good of making a reference to the Agent 
who has already given his decision? Is he going to change it? 'He 
seldom, if ever, does so. The District officers concerned have already 
given their decision; are they going to change it? It is a case of supprcssio 
vcri snppressio falsi. In effect the result is that the Eailway Board re- 
cieves the already expressed opinions of railway officers who oe/mny the 
position of accuser and judge in the case under appeal and it is very rarely 
that the Agent disagrees with the opinion of his junior officer or the de¬ 
partmental head who has decided the case against the subordinate. No, 
Sir! The izzat of the official must be maintained. But at what a cost— 
what a sacrifice! The sacrifice of the future of a man who with his 


family are thrown out on the streets; and I say that deliberately, for once 
a man is dismissed or discharged from a railway.' his whole life is affected, 
no other railway will employ him because there is a pernicious system of con¬ 
fidential communication between Baihvays which blasts the pr spects of 
any discharged man for good and all. It is truly said, once a railway¬ 
man always a railwayman. Every man including officials is liable to 
commit occasional breaches of rules or be disobedient or insubordinate, and 
if he is discharged for such an offence, may be his first after 15 or 20 years, 
he becomes a railway leper for no railway will employ him and he is 
too old to start life afresh. In my opinion the procedure adopted by the 
Eailway Board when grievances and appeals come befoi*e them is very 
inadequate. It is next to useless I submit. Sir, that, they should have 
a department exclusively engaged to enquire into these cases. In con¬ 
clusion I would' say that the railway subordinate ag a rule is not a growser. 
He gets a good pay and certainly a good day’s work is expected of h’m, 
but he wants to be protected from the insecurity of his service. Su~h an 
agency would be able to discriminate between the rood worker and the 
slacker. Often it is the good worker who commits a faux vns of the kinds 
I have mentioned and he is punished in this summary and harsh manner 


when a fine or reduction would have met the case. It i s on behalf of the 
good worker and to safeguard him from such miscarriages of justice, that 
I appeal to the Honourable Member to consider some means in addition, 
to those that now exist by which employees will receiye justice at the hands 
of the Eailwav Administration. After all it is very unfair and unjust 
that a man who has put in. say, 35 years service and more should 
be discharged for a small offence by an official who may have had a late 
night, or is in a bad temper due to a disordered liver and who when ho 
finds a man stand up for his rights tells him to shut up and if the man 
does not shut up, he is forthwith discharged for insubordination and Irs 
hfe and that of Ins family is rumed Such do freoncntlv nrwnr 

and tins is the reason whv J ask the Honourable Member in charge of tho 
Endway Board to consider sympathetically and seriously the proposition 
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speaks of a complaints’ department or a committee of inquiry into railway 
grievances. I will speak about tbe grievances of passengers and ask for 
an inquiry committee or the appointment of a complaints department. 
Oan I do that? (Mr. President not dissenting the Honourable Member 
proceeded.} The inconveniences and discomforts o,f thiyd class railway 
passengers have been brought before this House. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On a point of order, Mr. Presi¬ 

dent, I think we have a very large subject to begin with in the grievances 
of railway employees, and if in addition I have to reply as regards the 
grievances of third class passengers, it seems to me the subject will become 
so wide that discussion will be almost impossible. I would submit that, 
as the Mover has made it plain in his speech that it is the grievances of 
the railway employees he wishes to bring to notice, anything which goes 
beyond that should be regarded as beyond the scope of the discussion on this 
imotion. ' 

Mr. President: Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I rise to support 
the motion made by my gallant friend Colonel Gidney You will remem¬ 
ber, Sir, that my Honourable friend Mr. Acharya had moved a Resolution 
in this House some years ago, which Resolution was carried, recommend¬ 
ing to the Government of India to appoint a committee of inquiry into the 
conditions cf life' and work of railway employees. Although that Resolu¬ 
tion was carried, the Government of India did not take any action. Not 
only was that Resolution carried, but since then every year during the 
discussion of the Railway -Budget the same question is being discussed 
and every year the House expresses its sympathy with the. railway em¬ 
ployees by passing a motion for reducing a grant either by Rs. 100 or by 
Re. 1. Every year the Government are being censured for their neglect 
of the interests of the railway employee. Sir, it is very surprising to me 
that the Government of India, which regards this Legislative Assembly 
as the great Parliament of this country for the purposes of the Simon 
Commission, should show such utter disregard for the opinions and the 
views and the wishes of this House. I do not propose to go before the 
Simon Commission for giving evidence, but there may be some -pccinl 
department of the Government of India that may be supplying some in¬ 
formation to that Commission and I hope, Sir, that that special depart¬ 
ment will draw the attention of the Simon Commission to this fact that 
year after year this House, which is regarded even by the Government as 
representing the people of this country, has been censuring the Govern¬ 
ment for neglecting the interests of the employees by refusing to appoint 
a committee of inquiry. 

Mr. President: Why don’t you do that? 

Mr. NT. M. Joshi: I do not propose myself to do it, but I hope that 
that officer will draw the attention of the Simon Commission to the treat¬ 
ment which the Government of India are meting out to the Legislative 
Assembly which has discussed this question on several occasions. If the 
Government of India refuse to inquire into this matter by a committee, 
they ought to give the reasons why that cannot be done. It is not that 
the Government of India have never appointed a committee to inquire 
into the grievances of their employees. There was the Lee Commission 
appointed to inquire into the grievances of the superior services- There 
was a committee appointed to inquire into the grievances of the postal 
employees, and the grievances of the telegraph employees were inquired 
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into by a committee, and for'wliat conceivable reason is it that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should refuse to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
grievances of the railway employees? They cannot say that they have 
no grievances. Sir, even they will admit that there are grievances. The 
only argument which has been given in this House is that if there is a 
roving committee going about, there will be discontent amongst railway 
emploj ees. Sir, the mere presence or the tour of a committee is not 
going to create discontent where discontent does not exist; and if discon¬ 
tent exists, naturally the appointment of a committee will give an opportu¬ 
nity to the railway employees to ventilate their discontent. That is the 
only thing that will happen. 


Sir, the railway employees, as my Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney. 
has pointed out, have very few opportunities of putting forward their 
grievances before the Railway Administration because, in the first place, 
the Itailwaj 7 Administration does not pay much attention to any repre¬ 
sentations made by the employees. Only the day before yesterday I pro¬ 
posed that the Railway Board should appoint an officer to loolc into the 
grievances of railway employees and generally to lock after their welfare. 
But the Honourable Member in charge of the Department stated that 
my proposal was a vague one; he did not understand it. Now what is the 
difficulty in his understanding any proposal that there should be some 
machinery in his Department, an officer with a few clerks, to look into 
the grievances of the railway employees and to look after their welfare? 
T do not know whether he wanted me to state what salary that officer 
should be given, or whether the officer should be an Indian or an English¬ 
man. I should certainly have preferred an Indian, but, Sir, I do not 
know what more information the Honourable Member wanted from me 
when I suggested that there should be a machinery in his Department to 
look after the grievances of the railway employees and to lock after their 
welfare. I feel, Sir, that the Railway Board does not want to give much 
attention to the welfare of their employees. They are quite content to 
give attention to the welfare of then’ superior officers because even without 
the vote of this House they have granted them the Lee Commission benefits. 
So it is not that they do not look after the welfare of any class of employees, 
but, Sir, the Government of India only look after the welfare of the class 
of railway employees to which the members of the Railway Board belong. 
They know that the other people do not belong to their class. The officers 
belong to their class and it is their business to look after them as they 
represent the officers in this House and in this country; it is not their 
business to look after the interests of the other classes of employees. 


Now, Sir, there is no machinery in the Government of India for look¬ 
ing after the interests of the railway employees. On some of the railways 
there are some joint committees to which my Honourable friend, Colonel 
Gidney, referred. But, Sir, if Colonel Gidney had studied the constitu¬ 
tions of these committees and if he had also studied the worlcina of these 
committees, he v'ould have found that they are not serving any useful 
purpose. In the first place, in these committees the officer’s°side is over¬ 
whelming,^ The employees’ representatives in many cases are nominated 
by the officers themselves, and if there are any elected representatives, 
their number is much smaller than the number of the officers and of the 
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-rules are made by which the main complaints of the employees will not be 
•looked into. My Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney, pleaded with great 
•eloquence on the question of discharges and dismissals. But, Sir, these 
joint committees are prevented by rules from discussing the question of 
discharges and dismissals and no such question can be brought before these 
^committees. You will thus find, Sir, that these joint committees are not 
•of much use to the subordinate railway employees in inquiring into the 
redress of their grievances- Then, Sir, the employees try to get their 
grievances brought before the authorities through their organizations, 
through their unions, but we find that on most of the Railways, the 
12 Noon ra ^ wa y un ^ OTls are not recognised. ' Perhaps there are some 
unions that are recognised. I do not say that there are no 
unions at all which are recognised. There are some unions which are 
recognised. But in the large number of eases the unions are not recog¬ 
nised; and when I talk of nrn-recognition of unions, I mean, Sir, that the 
Agent does not even reply to their letters. The Agent every time writes 
to them “ Your union is not recognised ” and finishes. Now, what are 
these poor people to do? If the union unites, no reply will be given. The 
joint committees will not, cannot, take up most of the grievances from 
which the railway men suffer. What are these people to do? Sir, the 
only consequence is that whenever the grievances become oppressive, the 
men have to take into their hand the only weapon which they possess. 
’There are strikes in India and the one reason for these strikes is that there is 
no other method by which the grievances of the railway employees could 
be investigated and justice rendered to them. I should like the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take up seriously, this question - of the recognition of the 
unions of their employees. I can assure them that if the railway unions 
are recognised, if the Agents have dealings with the union about the 
grievances of the members of that union, the number of strikes that may 
take place after the recognition of a union will be much less than the 
•strikes that take place without the recognition- 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Not the political unions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : 1 am not thinking of the political unions at all. 1 
am thinking of the industrial unions. The Railway Board in this matter 
•should have some definite policy and that policy should be that in their 
•dealings with their employees they will always be willing to deal with 
‘the organisations of the employees- Then, Sir, if the Railway Board 
recognise the unions of the employees, I am quite sure the Railway Board 
will begin to appreciate and understand what their employees are suffering 
.from. Sir, recently I had lived at a large railway centre at Kharagpur 
•and every day I used to think of the condition of the railway workers there. 
"The Government of India had sent an officer to make an enquiry into a 
particular grievance of the workers working at that place, and I also had 
•some conversations with that officer, and I can state that if the Govern¬ 
ment of India would consult that officer as to whether an enquiry is neces¬ 
sary or not, I am sure that officer will recommend to them that an enquiry 
into the condition of the railway workers is absolutely necessary. There 
is a gcod deal that is wrong in the treatment which is being given to the 
railway employees. But if the Railway Board refuses to make an enquiry 
of any kind, if the Railway Board shut their eyes, I am quite sure that 
perhaps they mav not see the grievances, but even the Railway Board 
will admit that there are sometimes occasions when thev are compelled to 
'See the grievances. Of course they then pay a very high price as they 
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did in the dispute at Kharagpur. Unfortunately, Sir, the .price that is 
paid does not-come out of the pockets of the Members of the Railway. 
Board; it comes out of the pockets of the tax-payc.r of India. It is only 
this consideration that makes the Railway Board blind to the grievances 
and the discontent that exist among the railway men. I do not wish to 
go into individual grievances of the railway employees, but that the griev¬ 
ances are numerous is a fact patent to all except the Railway Board. 
Of course the Railway Board say that they get railway employees when¬ 
ever they want them and from that-fact they try to prove that the condi¬ 
tions given to the railway employees are quite satisfactory. I hope, Sir, 
that the Railway Board, although they seriously bring forward this argu¬ 
ment, are not serious about this matter at least in their own mind. If 
an advertisement is put in a newspaper that posts of members of the 
Railway Board are vacant and applications should be sent, I think the 
Government of India may get members for the Railway Board even for 
Rs. 1,000 a month. 


Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: One rupee a month or honorary labour. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Now, Sir, it may appear that the statement that I made 
is ridiculous. But there is truth underlying that statement, that you can¬ 
not when you are determining the conditions of your employees talk" of the 
law of supply and demand. It is wrong to say that simply because you 
get employees on certain conditions which are given that the conditions 
given are fair and just. Sir, this principle has now been accepted by all 
civilised countries. It is laid down in black and white in the Ti-eaty of 
Versailles, which is accepted by almost all the countries of the world, that 
labour shall no longer be treated as an article or commodity the price of 
which can be determined by the law of supply and demand. If that treaty 
has been signed by the Government of India, is it-'right that any officer 
of the Government of India should plead that railway employees are avail¬ 
able under certain conditions' and therefore railway employees should not 
be given better conditions? Sir, if the law of supply and demand applies 
to all people, then we shall at least realise whether the supei-ior officers 
are available in India for much lower salaries than they are given to-day. 
But the law of supply aud demand is only applied to the lowest paid 
employees of the railways. I hope, Sir, that the Government of India 
will realise the injustice of talking of the law of demand and supply. They 
will realise, if they think a little bit, that this law of demand and supply 
in the case of human beings is an immoral law. Human labour is not 
like vegetables. A vegetable seller, if he does, not get a fair price for 
his vegetables, will allow them to rot instead of selling them for a smaller 
price. But unfortunately human beings cannot allow their lives to rot 
if they did not get a fair price for' their labour- Sir, the difference lies 
in the fact that these commodities have no life and therefore they may be 
allowed to perish, but unfortunately human beings have lives and they 
cannot allow themselves to perish. I think, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of India will not in the year 1928 advocate this immoral principle 
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railway employees are tlie employees of Government and I do not know 
why the conditions as regards the security of service given to them should 
-not be the same as are given to other classes of Government employees. 
It is not that it is only the superior officers who require security of service; 
even the lowest paid men require security' ot service It is not that it, is 
.only the superior officers who will do their work better if they get security 
of service. It is not that the superior officers do their work well if they 
are experienced. Even the lowest paid railway employees, if they' have 
security' of service, will do their work with greater interest and, being 
experienced, will do their work better; on tlie whole, even the railways 
will gain if their employees feel that they are secure in their iobs But 
unfortunately the Government of India have from the very beginning been 
very' unsympathetic towards the railway employees. On most of the 
railway's the Government of India make the railway’ employees sign a bond, 
one of the conditions of. which is that the railw’ay employee will consider 
'himself to be only' temporary' and not permanent. He can be discharged 
on a month’s notice- I do not know, Sir, why' the subordinate railway 
employees alcne are made to sign this bond of service and why the same 
rule does not apply' to other employees. Then, Sir, these discharges are 
very' frequent. My friend Colonel Gidney has already dealt with this 
subject. In some departments the discharges are more frequent than in 
others. And, Sir. my experience of Kharagpur now' tells me that there 
are some reasons as to why the discharges are frequent. For instance, 
in workshops there is some price paid for the employment of a new man, 
and you cannot get vacancies unless some men are discharged. The dis- 
-charges in many' departments of the railways are frequent simply because 
there is a price paid for the employment of n new cne. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Please explain what 
you mean by the w'ord “ price be more explicit. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My meaning is absolutely clear: if a man wants a job, 
lie must pay something for it. 

Mr. B. Das: For whom does he pay? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is not my object to go into these matters in detail- 
If my Honourable friends want information on this point, I would suggest 
that they 7 should go to a railway’ centre like Kharagpur, Ajmere or any 
other big railway,.centre and they will know what happens there. I am 
quite sure even the Government of India may possess information, but 
unfortunately it is not to their interest, it is not to the interest of the class 
to wdiich they belong, to disclose all these matters. 

Then, Sir, there is the questi<_n of dismissal. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should bear in mind that we 
are yet on Demand No. 1. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 know that, Sir. I shall finish my speech in a few 
minutes’ time. Even a dismissal in the railway is easier than a dismissal 
in other departments of the Government. Now, the Government of India 
is not quite content with the discharge and the dismissal. There ate 
other methods by which the life of the railway employee is made insecure. 
One of those methods is the periodical medical examination of the railway 
employees. I cannot understand why the railway employees alone should 
.be made to undergo a periodical medical examination. Sir, it is not only 
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the poor subordinate employees whose health may fail or who may become- 
weak during the period of their service. The superior officers also may 
suffer from some setback -in their health during the period of their ser¬ 
vice. but they are not medically examined periodically like the subordinate 
employees, if they wei-e strong when they once entered the service, they 
are supposed to be going strong till they retire and get their pension; but 
in the case of the subordinate employees, although they may have been 
strong at the time of their employment, they may have been strong even 
during the middle of their service, still they must be peinodically examined,, 
with the result that if some doctor takes it into -his head bo certify that the 
man is not strong enough, he loses his job. 


Now, Sir, besides the fact that this discrimination between the superior 
officers and the subordinate employees is unfair, there is also another in¬ 
justice in this that when the Government of India discharges a man if he 
is found medically unfit, they never inquire whether that man became 
weak on account of the work that he did. There will certainly be some 
cases of men who have suffered from some disease or who may have become 
weak on account of the conditions of work they went through. For 
instance, some people suffer from defective eyesight, but it is quite pos¬ 
sible that it is the work which made their eyesight defective. Some people 
may suffer from something else. But it is just possible that it was the 
nature of the work that they were doing which caused their ailment. But, 
Sir, the Government of India never inquire whether the man has suffered 
on account of the kind of work which was given to him. If he is found 
unfit or weak, he is simply discharged without taking into consideration 
the fact that the man might have suffered on account of his work. 


Sir, this is the kind of safety which the railway employees enjoy under 
the present Railway Board. I do not wish to go into the other grievances, 
wliich'are legion. The only request that I want to make to this House is 
that, as they have been showing their sympathy with the railway employees- 
year after year, they will also on tllis occasion show their sympathy with 
the railway employees by carrying the motion made bv my Honourable 
friend Colonel Gidney. 

Mr. President: Mr. Acharya: 1 think if the debate on this cut con¬ 
tinues in this strain, the House will not reach any other Demand for 
Grant. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Areot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I cun assure you that I have no such desire. 

Mr. President: It would, I think, be much better if the Honourable 
Membrn-s select, certain items of the Budget and try to concentrate tlieir 
attention on them. 


Mr. M. K. Acharya: I agree to your suggestion, Sir. I do not wish to 
make a long speech on this motion, but I simply w-nnt to support my friends- 
Coloncl Gidney and Mr. -Tosbi. I would. I feel, be failing in mv duty to 
the thousands who have sent their representations to me if I did not raise 
my voice in their behalf on this occasion. An. however the time of 
the House is precious. I do not want to waste it. It, ) s the privilege of 
how- Members who sit on the front benches rather than of a back-bencher 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, the grievances of the railway employees 
have been, to a certain extent, discussed before you, but-, being the -Presi¬ 
dent of a Railway Union, I receive so many complaints about their griev¬ 
ances every day that I would be failing in my duty if I did not make a few 
observations on this motion. Sir, I will not repeat the points or the griev¬ 
ances which have already been mentioned by my friends the Honourable 
Colonel Gidney and the Honourable Mr. Joshi. Of course, they were the 
most important and -the most serious grievances, namely, summary dis¬ 
missal, which in the language of railway employees is generally known as 
“Paragraph 2.” .The application of .this paragraph comes to a railway 
'employee as death by heart failure, for which there is no remedy and no¬ 
thing can be done. The result is that sometimes servants who have been in' 
the service of the Railway for 15 or 20 or 22 years are summarily removed 
from their service without any rhyme or reason; and to add insult to injury 
even the right of appeal is denied to them; the power of submitting 
appeals rests in the very officers who passed orders of removal. It is really 
surprising that the power of submitting appeals is given to the authorities- 
by whose order the man has been dismissed. Now, Sir, can it reasonably 
be expected that a man who has' himself passed an unjust order* will trans¬ 
mit an appeal from his cider to the higher authorities? In this way not 
only these poor employees but their whole families, their wives and their' 
children are ruined for ever, because a man who has served in the Railway 
Department, say, for 15 or 20 years, after being dismissed from the Railway 
Department, cannot be expected to take up work in any other department 
at this late stage of his life. Moreover, at an advanced age he cannot be 
expected to adopt the habits and work of other departments in tlie Govern¬ 
ment service. And as my friend, Colonel Gidney, has pointed out, on 
account of the confidential communications hei is not re-emploved in other 
branches of the Railway. Therefore he and his whole family, his children 
and his wife, are reduced to beggary and they are ruined for ever. This 
is a very serious thing and I think it deserves the very serious attention of 
the Railway Board. Of course, I will not touch on the subject of long 
hours of duty but tliis is also a very important subject. I find that there 
are still a large number of stations where 12 hours of duty is the general 
rule. Assistant station masters on the Hnrdwar-Dehra Dun and 
Chandausi-Aligarh Branch lines, line jamadars, train examiners, and shed- 
men at some of the most important stations, like Moradabad, Saharan- 
pore, and Shahjahanpore, are still performing 12 hours' duty. In this 
connection it may also be pointed out that on ride stations. T 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan Rural): On 
a point of order, Sir, have we got a quorum? 

Mr. President: We have got a quorum. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Before I proceed with my speech I would 
propose, Sir, that in the next Session a special prize should be offered by 
the Honourable the President to the Member who calls bis attention to 
the want of a quorum the largest number of times. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member proceed? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Verv well, Sir. I will not take more than 
two minutes. What I was going to say, - Sir, is that at side stations the 
.station masters, besides performing traffic and goods duties, have to do ' 
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!° r “ UC J f erical work to fil1 U P so many good, bad and indifferent 
forms, that every moment and every minute of the time which they can 
iil-spare is spent in doing this useless work.' 

m 1 ° i sfc . troublesome grievance of the railway employees is the 
difficulty m obtaining leave even for most urgent work. They are denied 

wE e ."^r ° nd ceremo ™ s ° f 

be^-oZT’nVf sL° n “ POint ° f ° rie0 ' Sit ' We 24 M ™’ 

.TKEr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member cannot ask for 
another count until one hour has elapsed. 

• MaMvi Miffiammad Yakub: The fundamental Leave Rules are an 
-obsolete letter in the Railway Department. Cases have actually occurred 
i the Loco. Department at Shahjahanpore and Delira Dun when leave 
was not granted to the Loco, servants for obtaining medical help for their 
children and wives, and even after the death of the children and wives, 
tnej were asked to produce a medical certificate before they could attend 
to their funeral. This treatment is not only very harsh but barbarous in 
its very character. The rules for obtaining medical certificates are another 
source of a standing grievance. Medical certificates from doctors not under 
ie .Railway Depai’fcnient, whatever their professional qualifications may* 
be, are not accepted in any case. It becomes very difficult for a man 
falling ill and going to his home for treatment in far-off country places 

vhere no railway medical officer is available, to obtain a medical certi¬ 
ficate. 

Now, Sir, all these grievances are such as need very urgent attention on 
the part of the Railway Board and there can be no other remedy than 
that which has been suggested by my friend, Colonel Girlney, that is, the 
appointment of a committee. I do not think there is any reason why Gov¬ 
ernment should feel shy of appointing such a committee. With these few 
words. Sir, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : I think. Sir, my friend Colonel Gidney in proposing this motion has 
rather tended to contuse two things which are connected but arc not quite 
the same. When I leeeived the notice of bis motion and read the words 
in which he indicated the subject which he wished to bring up for discus¬ 
sion, 1 was under the impression that he was going to concentrate exclusive¬ 
ly on the question how the grievances of individual railway servants ouvhfc 
to he dealt with. If is true he did devote the greater part of his speech to 
this nepeet of the cn^e. but he also touched on ilie wider question of the 
grievances which affect not individuals hut whole classes of railway servants 
and subsequent speakers have on (he whole devoted more attention to the 
latter point than to the former Now, I think it is important that the two 
aspoets of the question should be kept separate, for the procedure which 
might be appropriate for dealing with individual grievances might be 
wlmllv inappropriate when we are dealing with whole classes For 

rnitmel'f - rlmtpV ° r miah * hc s . nid aboi,fc mcrils or demerits of a com- 
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^dealing with matters of that kind would obviously be an unsatisfactory 
.-tribunal for dealing with the. greivanees' of particular individuals who con- 

• sidered that they had been unjustly treated. At the outset I want to con¬ 
fine what I have to say to the question of individual grievances. Colonel 
djidne.v suggested that there ought to’be a Complaints Department, or some 
sort of standing committee of inquiry to investigate the grievances of indi¬ 
vidual railway servants. It does not seem to me that the phraseology is 
very apt in either case. If we instituted a department called the Com¬ 
plaints Department, we should be inundated with complaints from all over 
the country, and in my view a committee of inquiry is not really an 

■agency that would he..suitable to determine whether or not an officer had 
■■"been justly or unjustly discharged or otherwise punished. But what I 
think was in the Honourable Mover’s mind is that, as things are to-day on 
the Indian Railways, the individual railway servant is exposed to the risk 
•of unfair or unjust treatment to an extent which makes it desirable that 

• some action should be taken. I entirely agree with him that it is most 
-important that pur railway servants should believe that the administrations 
•and the persons responsible for the administration of the Indian Railways 
‘desire to treat them justly. "What I am prepared to do is this. I am 
-quite prepared to look into the matter myself and see what exactly our 
•existing procedure is as regards these matters and to consider whether 
there are any directions in which we can do anything to improve it. But 
Rbout one matter I think I had better be perfectly explicit. I have con- 

• sidered the question repeatedly, and I do not see my way to give the least 
-encouragement to the idea that we can abandon the present system by 
which railway servants genei-ally, not only the subordinates but the higher 
-officers also, are liable to discharge after a given period of notice. I do 
■ think it is most important to tile successful • commercial working of our 
■Railways that we should adhere to that principle, and I cannot hold out 
hope that any change is likely to be made in that respect. But it is quite 
‘possible that means can be devised which will at any rate give the staff 
greater confidence that any applications or appeals they may submit in 
such matters as punishment or discharge or dismissal will be fully and 
adequately considered. 

Now, Sir, to turn to the more general grievances. This, as various 
speakers have pointed out. is a subject which has been very fully discussed 
"in this House on more than one occasion and I do not know whether I am 
wrong, hut I seemed to deteci in speakers and listeners alike a certain 
- lassitude, as if they were weary of traversing the same ground again. 
"Therefore. I shall he as brief as I can, for I do not think that it would 
serve any useful purpose if I were to endeavour to discuss ihe matter at 
any great length. T was particularly interested in what my friend Mr. 
Joshi said as regards his wish that Government officers should bring to 
‘the notice of the Royal Commission the grievances of railway servants . . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: No, no. I did not sav that. What I said was flint 
-a special department of the Government-of Indin should bring to the notice 
■of the Rovnl Commission the fact that this Government has treated with 
-scant courfesy the opinion of this House. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Expressed four times. 

.Mr. N. M. Joshi’ Yes, four times. 


/ 
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The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am sorry for having misunderstood 
the Honourable Member. I have not the least doubt that the facts as re 
gards that will be brought’to the notice of the Royal Commission. I have- 
no doubt myself that one of the matters which in the nature of the case' 1 
they must closely inquire into is the whole relation of the Government of 
India to the Legislature during the past seven or eight years. But his- 
reference to the Simon Commission, though I misunderstood it, did suggest 
to me that the appointment of committees or commissions of inquiry does- 
not always command the same support in this House as it seems to do in* 
the case of railway grievances. I merely note that in passing for it shows 
that it is not always easy for Government to anticipate what the attitude 
of the House may be when a committee or commission of inquiry is;- 
proposed. 

Now, my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi evidently considered me very' 
stupid for not having been able to understand his suggestion about a 
Welfare Officer. I do not think that was exactly what I said. I said, 
that his proposal was somewhat nebulous and that the duties he thought 
fit to impose upon that- officer were not only very, numerous but exceedingly' 
onerous. One point which struck me at the time was this, that apparently 
this officer, who was to be called a Welfare Officer, was to devote his time 
to the investigation cf grievances. It struck me before in reading through- 
the discussions in this Assembly on the same subject that there was' a- 
perpetual insistence on a negative attitude, as if what was required was 
purely to remove grievances under which the staff ai - e suffering. I should' 
have' thought that in the case of a Welfare Officer, it was much more 
important to emphasise the positive aspect, not as to how certain objec¬ 
tionable features can he removed, but what positive improvements can be 
effected for the benefit of the railway servants. Take* for example such a 
matter as housing. The proper, way to look at it I think is to consider what 
'the Railwav Administrations ought properly to do in the matter of housing 
its employees, and .whether we are adequately doing it, and if not, what 
measures ought to he taken so that it mav be done better. I do not want 
to dwell too long on this point but I do think that perhaps our discussions 
on this subject have suffered from the fact that it has been'brought up from 
a rather controversial point of view and not in the spirit of considering- 
what positive things can be done which would be for the advantage of the- 
railway servants of India. 

I was sorrv that my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi condemned the system- 
of joint committees which, ns my friend Colonel Gidney remarked, is in 
force on several railways and provides a means for bringing the subordinate 
staff and the officers together for the discussion of matters which affect 
the staff. I do not think, however, that he condemned the system in 
principle, though he considered that in several respects the system as it 
actually existed was imperfect, and did not provide sufficient means for 
carrying out Hs professed object. I should have been exceedingly sorry 
if he had condemned the system altogether;, because personnllv I believe ■ 
that it is on the lines of these joint committees that the most hopeful line 
of advance lies for the adjustment of harmonious relations between the 
Railway Administrations and their servants. I am quite sure that if you 
can bring people together on opposite sides of a tabic, whether it be a 
round tabic or not, you can nearly always do n great deal towards a mutual] 
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understanding, and the habit of joint discussion of industrial difficulties, 
I personally believe, is more likely to lead to harmonious relations than 
almost anything else If the system of joint committees as it exists on 
certain railways is imperfect at present, there is no reason why it should 
not be improved so that it may become of real service to the men and'to 
the railways. 

The only other point in my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi’s speech to 
which I wish to refer is his reference to the periodical medical examination 
of certain subordinate employees, and here he detected with his unerring 
eye another instance of discrimination in favour of the superior officer and 
against the subordinate officer. Well, Mr. President, as far as I know such 
periodical medical examinations as are regularly prescribed are confined 
to those tests which are necessary in the public safety to protect passengers 
and so on, and those which are necessary in the interests of the man him¬ 
self, that is, for his safety. Whether the officer is a superior officer or a 
subordinate officer merely depends upon the nature of his duties. It may 
be quite unnecessary specially to test the eyesight of the Agent of a rail¬ 
way but extremely necessary to test periodically the eyesight of an engine 
driver for the simple reason that the engine driver drives a train and the 
Agent does not. I do not think it is really quite fair for my Honourable 
friend to ignore that aspect of the case altogether. I do not think I need 
speak at great length on this occasion, but I should like to say in conclusion 
that I'quite realise that though I am unable to meet the wishes very fre¬ 
quently expressed by this House as regards these matters, I do not by any 
means ignore their importance, and I am anxious to do all that can be 
done to improve conditions for the railway staff. I know that certain 
Honourable Members noticed an omission in my speech introducing the 
Bailway Budget, and thought that there should have been a wanner 
acknowledgment not only of the services of the railway officers but of the 
staff generally. I think the actual words I used cover all ranks of rail¬ 
way service, but whatever words I actually used, that was my intention 
because I should be the vei’y last to deny the very great debt we all of us 
owe to railway servants of all ranks and unquestionably to those in the sub¬ 
ordinate ranks. 

Iiieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney: After tlie remarks that have fallen 
from the Honourable Member in charge I ask the leave of the House to 
withdraw this motion. I hope he will carry out liis promises and ask the 
other Bailway Agents to issue a circular in the same terms as has been 
issued by the" Agent of the East Indian Bailway. I hope the Honourable. 
Member will give that assurance. 

Mr. President: Is it the pleasure of the House that the amendment 
should be withdrawn? 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Leave Rules. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney: I beg to move the motion that stands 
in my name, namely: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

I have very little to say on this occasion except to assert on the floor of this 
House that vast differences do exist between leave rules on various Bail- 
ways between Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, and I am aware 
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'that they are well known to the Honourable Member. I feel sure the mere 
"fact of my having moved this motion in this House will bring to the 
Honoui'able Member's notice that the matter requires speedy disposal, 
■especially the leave rules which exist on the East Indian Railway and 
which form a serious grievance among its Anglo-Indian employees. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): 1 support the 
■motion moved In my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, and I have to say 
■a few words onh. It is with regard to the grant of leave to Indian officers 
and employees on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 
'There is a rule on that line that Europeans drawing Rs. 300 and over are 
entitled to furlough, but no Indian, whether he draws Rs. 300 or Rs. 600, 
is entitled to furlough, and no Indian officer or subordinate has ever been 
given furlough on that Railway. Indian officers drawing Rs. 500 are refused 
furlough even though they are required by the doctor to go on leave, but 
their European subordinates who draw Rs. 300 get such leave. I wish to 
draw the attention of the Government to this great anomaly and this racial 
discrimination and I hope Government will look into the matter. I do not 
"want to say more about it on the present occasion. 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: Sir, I am not sure that I have not already raised 
with the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway the 
question of their particular leave ,rules, I think at the instance of my 
Honourable friend Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda; but if I have not done so I 
will look into the matter and see what the actual position is at present. 
'On the general question of leave rules raised by my Honourable friend, 
Colonel Gidney, I can say that the matter is under our consideration. 
I had indeed hoped’ to have fresh leave rules out before 
now. But we have come up against a great many difficulties in getting a 
new set of leave rules which will be less complicated than the existing 
Fundamental Rules and more suited to the railway services. Our difficulty 
has ehieflv been in devising a method of breaking away from the Funda¬ 
mental Rules. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mav I ask one question, whether the revision of the 
leave rules will include the revision of the leave rules for the temporary 
-staff in the railway workshops? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: In view of the x-eply given by the 
Honourable Member I ask the leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 

Mr. President: Is it the pleasure of the House that leave be given to 
withdraw the mot Lm 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: No. 

'Mr. President: The question is: 

'•That the Demand under the head 'Pailway Board’ be reduced by T?s. 100.” 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Nos 24, 25, 26 and 27 have, I understand, been already 


-disposed of. No. 28. Mr. Mukhtar Singh. 
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Adverse Effect on Indian■ Industries on account of the Freight Charges 
levied on the different Raihoays. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I be" 
to move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

In this motion I beg to point out how Indian industries are suffering 
on account of the freight charges levied on the different Railways. I do* 
not think there is sufficient time for me to deal with a number of articles 
about which I have to complain. I shall only cite a few exam} les to show 
that the Government have not taken sufficient interest in finding out 
what rates are suitable for different articles in order to foster Indian 
industries. The other day when 1 was speaking I said that this country 
has been reduced to an agricultural country. I would like to point out 
in this connection the part played by Railways. I shall first take the 
case of sugar. This is one of those commodities which has been suffering, 
during the last three years very badly and about which Government 
considered an inquiry to be necessary in 1920. After that Government 
has not taken any action. The first point that I want to mention is that 
in the- definition of sugar two other things are included. One is fmra 
and the other is shakkars, The very fact that the same charges are 
levied on bur a and shakkar clearly' shows how far the Government has the 
interests of the cultivator at heart,—the cultivator for whom Government 
claims that it stands. What is shakkar ? Possibly some friends here may 
not know what this commodity is. Shakkar is jaggery in the powdered, 
form. The rate at which shakkar is sold is generally Rs. 5 or 6 a mound, 
the same rate .at which gur is sold, while buva sells at about double the 
amount at which shakkar is sold. May I inquire how is it that the same 
rates are decided to be charged on sliakkar, sugar and gur ? Shakkar is 
manufactured by the poor cultivators while sugar is manufactured by big 
capitalists and is also a commodity imported from outside. This is why 
Government has taken very' good care to see that the poor people 
should not consume a commodity which they “’generally like on account of 
its cheapness. I submit that charging the same rates on shakkar means 
nothing else but penalising the poor consumer as well as the poor producer. 
We know how this sugar industry has been destroyed in this country. 

I do not like to enter into the old history about the encouragement of 
- the bounty-fed sugar in the country. But I submit, that even to-day, 
when the industry' is in great danger and when the Government has 
considered it to he their duty to charge ,a very high customs duty on this 
commodity, the Government has not cared to increase the output of 
shakkar or to give any r facilities to the poor cultivator. Then again there 
is another ^important point. There is a special rate charged from and 
to Rosa for sugar. May I inquire why this distinction is made? On 
the East Indian Railway even, any person who wants to book his sugar 
from Rosa is not charged the same rate as Carew' and Company have to 
pay. I do not understand why a distinction is made in the case of a 
certain firm. The only answer that can be given is that in one cose it 
happens to be an English firm and in the other case the every poor 
people. Is it not a fact that Shahjahanpur produces a very large amount 
of sugar? Why 3s Shahjahanpur not given the same privilege as Rosa? 
It might be said that Carew and Company are a very big firm and manu¬ 
factures very large quantities of sugar and therefore special rates are 
given to them. May I inquire why the same rates are not given to other 
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firms which also run up-to-date factories? Why are not the same rates 
given to Cawnpore where there are ia number of factories manufacturing 
sugar? It seems clear that there is no idea of helping the sugar industry. 
Then again I submit that the poor people generally use jaggery and that 
the cultivation of sugar-cane still survives, not on account of the manu¬ 
facture of sugar but on account of the manufacture of jaggery. The very 
fact that the same rates are charged on jaggery as on sugar clearly shows 
how far Government has helped the poor < cultivator. Perhaps it may 
be pointed out that the Honourable Member in charge has given us 
some satisfaction that he is going to reduce rates on jaggery but I think 
that is quite insignificant. I know also that from certain stations there 
are special rates for jaggery but what is the difference between the rates 
that are charged on sugar from the same station ? The diffemnee is quite 
insignificant. May 1 point out that on sugar as well as on jaggery, some¬ 
time back the rates were charged first class. The first thing that the 
Government ought to have done was to continue the same rate on sugar 
and jaggery produced in this country while they might have put up the 
rates of second class on sugar w r hich is imported from foreign countries 
into this country. But they have not done so. They have increased 
the rates both on jaggery and on sugar. I submit, therefore, that in the 
case of sugar the State Railways have done whatever they could to stifle 
the industry. I would leave this subject now and take the case of sugar¬ 
cane juice. I do not understand why second class is charged on sugar, while 
on cane juice fourth class is charged. I know that even if the rateB 
are low nobody would like the idea of exporting sugar-cane juice and it 
is ,a commodify which is hardly exported but still it shows the attitude 
of the Government in this matter. Take the case of sugar-cane itself. 
Only recently I had to import a maund and half of sugar-cane from Poona 
to Meerut for seed purposes and I had to pay Rs. 15 as freight charges. 
That shows clearly how far even on the sugar-cane used fox* sowing the 
charges ai*e prohibitive. Reaving this alone I come to another item. Take 
the case of fruits. We know, Sir, that recently the quantity of imported 
fruits from foreign countries has very' much increased. What steps have 
the Railways and the Government taken to export, mangoes and other 
fruits from one place to another? They are_ running a. special train from 
Bombay to Peshawar called the Punjab Rimited. Have they devised 
any such train for taking fresh fruits from one place to another? They 
could do that hut in that case they would have been helping the fruit 
industry which they' do not want to do. We have been asking, Sir, fori 
a good many years that there ought to be arrangements for refrigerators 
on our Railways, If that had been done we might possibly have been 
able to export our mangoes and other fruits not available in other 
countries and India might have gained something out of that. But the 
Railways have never helped.that industry'. They have recently decreased 
the rates on manure and in the speech which the Honourable Member 
delivered in introducing the “Budget lie has referred to the advantages of 
that and other reductions to agriculturists. But if the Government are 
so solicitous of the acrrieulturist why have Ihev not decreased the rates 
on sulphuric acid for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia which is 
the only artificial manure used in this country to some extent? The 
up^iho on sulphuric acid while on the other 


hand they have reduced the rates 


on manure and sulphate of ammonia. 
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"Why ? Because we know, Sir, that sulphate of ammonia has been intro- 
•duced into this country and a foi-eign firm, Messrs. Brond Mond & Co., 
is sending out this product in large quantities and is employing propa¬ 
gandists in every centre of importance, and it is because they want to 
push that commodity that we are told that the rates of sulphate of 
ammonia have been decreased. I would inquire, Sir, if the rates on 
sulphuric acid had been reduced, whether it would not have been possible 
for all these collieries which have their distilling plants to manufacture 
sulphate ot ammonia in this country? Sulphuric acid not being cheap in 
this country this cannot be none and so it is necessary that sulphate of 
ammonia manufactured in foreign countries must be used here. Then 
aigain, Sir, take the case of manure. Why are there special rates for 
bone meal to the ports but not within the country? If I send my bone 
meal from Meerut to Bombay or Karachi or Calcutta there are special 
rates, but if I send it to any place within the country there are no special 
rates. Is it in any ease such a commodity which should be exported? 

1 .consider, Sir, that if we had had a national Government the first thing 
it would have done would be to prohibit the export of bone meal 
•> altogether because it is the most valuable manure for the agriculturist. 
But this Government have not done so; rather they have decided to 
give as many facilities as possible for the export of this commodity. Then, 
again bone meal cannot be used as manure until it has been dissolved 
in sulphuric acid and turned into superphosphate. Bor that too sulphuric 
acid is a necessity but the rates on that are sufficiently high to prevent 
its employment for this purpose. I v.ill take two or three more instances. 
Take the case of biri leaves. The Government has given special rates 
for cigarettes imported from ports to Cawnpore and other places but the 
biri leaves sent from one place to another are charged sixth class railway 
risk and fourth class owners risk, while the tobacco for the biri is sent at 
railway risk fourth class, as if tobacco was a cheaper article than biri leaves. 
Is that the way to help the biri industry ? I know that it may be pointed 
° out that there are some special rates from one station to another, but the 
fact remains that the rates for tobacco are much less than for biri leaves, 
and why is that distinction made? Then as regards milk, the rates for 
fresh milk are the same as those for condensed milk. Now if condensed 
milk is sold at a much higher rate’than milk why is it not possible for 
the railways to charge a cheaper rate for fresh milk than for condensed 
•milk? That shows that the Government do not want to help the dairy 
industry in this country. What they want to do is to help the foreign 
manufacturer to send out his product and distribute it in this country. 
'There are a number of other cases in which a distinction is made in 
favour of a foreign article, hut I would submit that I have given sufficient 
instances to establish my point. I would refer only to one more instance 
before bringing my remarks to a close. There are special rates for grains 
and pulses when they are sent to the ports. Perhaps I may be told that 
that is for helping the cultivator. But what I want to know is, if Govern¬ 
ment can levy, very very cheap rates on grains and pulses for export pur¬ 
poses, why cannot more favourable rates, be given for the articles con¬ 
sumed in this country and specially for those articles which have to 
compete with foreign manufactured articles? I cannot definitely any 
because the figures are not available and I am not an expert but I con¬ 
sider that the transport of grains and pulses at the cheap rates is not 
a paying job to the Railways. No calculations have been made about if 
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and if an inquiry is made it might be found that it is so. Even if there 
is any gain it must be very small. But in any case it establishes the 
fact that the Railways can afford to transport grains and pulses at these 
cheap rates, and that all those articles which have to be sent from place 
to place within the country, which are consumed and used by the poor 
people and are manufactured by people with small capital, can be sent 
at similarly cheap rates in order to assist home industries. Infant indus¬ 
tries ought also to be helped on the same lines. There are many articles 
which are manufactured and used within the country which ought to be 
treated in the same way to the great advantage of the country and the 
people. With these v r ords I move the motion and hope the House will 
support me. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I shall speak very briefly as 
regards this motion. I think my Honourable friend who moved it would 
have been well advised if, in anticipation of his motion, he had prepared 
the ground a little with a few judicious questions, because it is exceedingly 
difficult either for myself or for anyone connected with the Railway Board 
to reply -without notice to a series of instances in which it is alleged that 
our railway rates operate to the disadvantage of the Indian producer and 
to the advantage of somebody else. I think the House will realize that 
with all these problems that he put before us about sugar and gvr, cigarettes 
and tobacco and so on, I can hardly be expected,' to have a solution ready 
made for each and all of them. On one matter, however, that he mentioned 
when he complained that the Government did not prohibit the export of 
bone meal, I would like to point out that .at the moment it is only the 
Railway Member who is a legitimate target and for the time being the 
Commerce Member is not exposed to attack. The question of export is 
for the Commerce Member and not for the Railway Member. I would 
like to say this, Sir, that we should be quite ready in the Raihvay Depart¬ 
ment to look into the matters to which my Honourable friend has drawn 
attention, and quite possibly some of them might be suitable for reference 
to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. But as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, it does not appear that any of them has been specifi- 
cially brought to the notice of the Railway Board before. I may be wrong 
about that, but that is the information that has been given to me at the 
moment. The Honourable Member inquired why we had not made special 
arrangements for the conveyance of fiesh mangoes from Bombay to various 
parts of the country. That is a suggestion we should be perfectly prepared 
to consider, and it would be a question of the quantity of the traffic offer¬ 
ing, and whether there was any real chance that a considerable amount of 
traffic might be developed. There could be no hostility on the part of 
the Railway Administrations or the Railway Board to a proposal of that 
land, and personally I do not know of any foreign fruit that competes at all 
with the mango. The mango I always regard ns holding something of the 
nature of a monopoly, in particular the mangoes coming from that part of the 
country which, as we all know, are greatly superior to the average mango. 
"What I would submit. Sir, is this that my Honourable friend has failed 
to establish the general proposition which might justify n reduction in 
the grant. It, seems to mo that he has altogether failed to establish the 
proposition that we fix our freight rates in such a wav that Indian indus- 
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foreign industries are helped. And apart from anything that the 
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Honourable Member said, I should like to remind the House, as Sir Charles 
Innes did last' year, that the accusation is one which was examined by the- 
Acworth Committee and that they found that it had not been made good. 
In these circumstances, I hope my Honourable friend will withdraw his 
motion. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I wish in the first place to congratulate the Honourable 
Member, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, on the very able manner in which he has 
put forward his views on this very difficult and complicated question. While 
I fully appreciate the Honourable the Railway Member’s difficulty in giving 
replies to the various details which have been put forward by Mr, Mukhtar 
Singh, I cannot help feeling that the reply given to the main principle 
affected by this motion may be regarded as not satisfactory. Sir, the 
instances mentioned by Mr. Mukhtar Singh are not new ones. Similar 
and worse ones have been mentioned and pressed in the past by the Indian 
commercial community practically up till the time that they got tired and 
felt that it was not feasible to get relief from the Government. I feel, Sir, 
that this question should not be delayed any further. Even Sir George 
Rainy can not expect Mr. Mukhtar Singh to make out what he calls a 
“sound case’’ in the limited time which the House would like any mover 
of a motion in this discussion on Grants to take in putting forward his 
case. I think at least this is due, that the question raised by Mr. Mukhtar 
Singh’s motion and the materials supplied by him in his speech be referred 
to the Central Advisory Committee where the Railway Board may put for¬ 
ward their explanation. It is quite possible, Sir, that my friend, Mr. 
Mukhtar Singh, is not accurate in some of the various impressions that he 
has given ns, but on the main general principle that there are anomalies, 
and anomalies of a bad character, which really do handicap the local pro¬ 
duction .and if I may say so the cheaper article which the masses consume, 
I venture to assert without any fear of being proved to be wrong that the- 
Honourable the Commerce Member will find a good many such instances, 
and the sooner. Sir, these are removed the better. We are aware, Sir, that 
there is a Rates Tribunal, but the process is a long one and the tribunal can 
only deal with one item at a time. Surely, Sir, the Honourable the Rail¬ 
way Member is quite aware that those who are interested in the freight 
rates on. either bidis as opposed to cigarettes or on milk as opposed to con¬ 
densed milk are not the people -who would be in a position to put their case 
forward before the Rates Tribunal, and why compel them to take this 
roundabout process to get relief if a prima facie case is made out on the 
basis of the figures that have been put forward by Mr. Mukhtar Singh? I 
feel, Sir, that it would not be right to shelve this question on the mere 
"round that in the opinion of the Railway Member an effective case has 
not been made out to-day. I think all that my friend, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, 
could have done was to bring ibis forward again. This question is of the 
nature of a hardy annual and is urged from year to year in one form or 
another, but as the Central Railway Advisory Committee does not appear 
to have much business to consider, I submit that this is a verv fit item for 
the agenda for their first meeting this year. I wonder if the Railway 
Member would be prepared to have the Railway Board put up a memo¬ 
randum replying to the grounds urged by Mr. Mukhtar Sindi and to have 
the Central Advisorv Committee at least go into it. I feel. Sir, that unless 
any such assurance of looking into the points raised by Mr. Mukhtar Singh 
is given, we will have to press this motion. 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir. my 
Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who was a member oi 
the Acworth Committee, has not the report of his own Committee before 
him; otherwise he would have referred to the fact that the assumption 
made by the Honourable the Commerce Member that this charge had been 
disproved to the satisfaction of that Committee is absolutely incorrect. I 
happen to have a copy of the report noth me.. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I do not want to interrupt the Honour¬ 
able Member, but I unwittingly overlooked the reference and 1 fully con¬ 
firm what Mr. Neogy says. 

Mr. K. 0. UTeogy: I entirely sympathise with the Honourable Member 
in charge because he has been in his present office only for a short while, 
and perhaps he had not the time to read carefully the Acworth Committee’s 
Report. Mnv T draw his attention to paragraphs 148, 149, and onwards 
down to 156 of that Report In paragraph 148 they refer to the allegations 
made on this particular point by Indians. In paragraph 149 they proceed 
to say this: 

“It is an Indian grievance of long standing—it was voiced in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi in 1915 by a distinguished Indian, now a Member of the Executive 
Council of Bombay, Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola—that the railways fix their rates to suit 
then own (.etunwuy interests—if indeed it 1m not to suit the interests of European 
merchants—legardless of the effect of these rates on the native industries of India. 
And we have no doubt ” 

—say the Committee— 

“(hut the charge is accepted as proved by a large proportion of Indian traders.” 

Then they proceed to observe as follows: 

“Charges based upon motives are difficult to prove or disprove. It whs not our 
duty to investigate specific cases in detail, nor would the time at our disposal have 
jiennitted us to do so. - Unquestionably, low exceptional rates exist for traffic to and 
from ports, especially the great ports of Calcutta and Bombay. But exceptional rates 
such as these exist in every country, and are there justified on tlie ordinary grounds, 
not only of the economy of handling goods in large volume, but also of competition 
between railway systems serving the same distributing or consuming area.” 

Then the Acworth Committee discuss block rates and examine the allega¬ 
tions about unfair competition with waterways and at the end of that 
paragraph they say: 

“We think this is eminently a matter to which the Communications Department, 
v.lncli, it our recommendation is adopted, wall have charge not only of i nil w a vs but 
■of canals and ports, should direct its attention.” " , ' ‘ 


Now, that Communications portfolio has not come into existence and I 
believe, is not going to materialise at all. Then the Committee recom¬ 
mend the establishment of a Rates Tribunal to go into individual griev¬ 
ances of tins nature My Honourable friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh of course 
went into a good deal of details in support of his con lent inn ■* 

rather difficult for the Honourable Member in charge E h * 

various points in detail. But, Sir, I repeat, that tho i * ll0SC 

made before the Acworth Committee stands yet unrebuttPd^'T f 

the Acworth Committee came out, these m-ievanoes '. I J ? n 5 )e ^°. re 

Industrial Commission, and if the Honourable Member in chm-ge wiH^.ffir 
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to the Monograph on Railway Rates by Mr. S, C. Ghosh. .which the Rail 
way Board itself published, he wall find corroborative evidence of thesi 
charges. 1 submit that this is an opportune moment for undertaking ; 
general reclassification of rates. The Honourable Member is happily u 
the position,' during the present year, of announcing certain reductions ii 
Tates and fares. Now, when you are in a position to undertake a revisior 
-of this kind, certainly the whole policy of the fixation of your rates migh 
with advantage be re-examined. I have not the competence to go into tin 
technical aspects of rate-making, but, Sir, I do not think the Honourabb 
Member would dispute .the proposition that the industrial prosperity of i 
country depends to a very large extent upon its transport charges, upoi 
particularly the rates policy followed by its ow’n Railways. Wheneve 
there is a question relating to reform of the railway administration or rail 
way policy, w,e are often reminded by Honourable Members sitting opposite 
'of the precedents that obtain in other parts of the Empire and other parti 
•of the world. Now, Sir, I would read out to the Honourable Member ii 
charge the rates policy pursued by the South African Railways. This ii 
what the General Manager of the South African Railways says . 

Mr. B. Das: South Africa is a Diminion... 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: “The South Africa Act”, 

—he says— 

"provides that in the conduct of the railway administration due regard shall be hat 
to agricultural and industrial development within ’the Union, and the promotion, bj 
means of cheap transport, of the settlement of an agricultural and industrial popula 
tion in the inland portions of all provinces of the Union. Thus the guiding principl 
applied in determining the tariffis is not to charge more than the traffic will bear. A 
great volume of traffic has been created as a consequence of tlie adoption of low tariff,- 
for primary products.” 

1 

And then he goes on to say as follows: 

"The position now is that the low-rated traffic of Soufli African 'origin”— 

—mind you they have a particularly low rate for articles of South African 
origin— 

“the low-rated traffic of South African origin has grown to such an extent that by 
fur the greater portion of railway traffic is carried at low rates.” 


And then again he says: 

“ * * * Co-operation of the Administration in the matter of favourable tariffs 

h.:c -been an important factor in the increased growth of primary products ” 

I very much wish, Sir, that the Honourable Member in charge were in a 
position to make a declaration of policy like this. Sir, I have no intention 
of lengthening the debate, but- I do hope that the Honourable Mo mb or will 
devote his attention to this very serious question which has been agitating 
the Indian mind for decades past. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES—39. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami, 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Birla, Mr. Ghansliyam Das. 

Clietty, Mr. 11. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Atnar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

, Mr. S. SrvMvwia,. 

Javakar, Mr. M. R. 

Joginh. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
.Toshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kunzru. Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat. Rai, Lai a. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Sarda, Ttai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr. Gava Prasad. 

S'nha, Mr. R. P. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


NOES—42. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. 'William. 

Allison, Mr, P. IV. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honour aide Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chattprji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cosgravo, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H. 

Crorar. The Honourable Mr. ,1. 
Dalai, Sardnr Sir Bomanji. 

Ghuznavi. Mr. A H. 

Gidney, Leaf .-Colonel H. A. ,T. 
Grnhnm. Mr. L 
Irwin, Mr. C. .T. 

Tbo mcdion ivas negatived. 

The 
of the 


Jowahir Singli, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 

> Keano, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S . 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra, 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

1 Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

i Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

i Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

1 Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Boy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

I Shamaldlmri Ball, Mr. 

i Sh'llidy. Mr. J. A. 

Svkey Mr. E. E. 

'< Tavlor, Mr. E Gnwan. 

i Wilhon. Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minnies <n TWo 

’’TrirtTy * III LW 


The Aceemhlv re-ncoemhled after Lunch 
of the Clnelr. "Mr. President in the Chair. 


nt Twenty Minutes to Three 


Hr. N. IT, Joshi: Sir. T more: 

t 1111 tier the head 'Railway Board’ be redneed 


by Re. 1.” 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, there appears to be no 
quorum in the House. 

Mr. President: I shall be very glad. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I suggest, Sir, that the bell be rung? We have 
some important motions. - 

Mr. President: As there is no quorum the House stands adjourned till 
to-morrow morning, eleven o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
28th February, 1928. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 28th February , 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr, President in the Chair. 


ELECTIONS TO THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOE BAIL- 
WAYS AND THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAIL¬ 
WAYS. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, there are at present on the Order Paper for Thursday next two 
motions dealing with the elections to the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways and the Central Advisory Council for Railways. I understand, 
however, that it will be more convenient to Members generally if these 
motions were not taken up till later, and I wish to inform the House that, 
in these circumstances, I shall not move them on Thursday but postpone 
them to a later day. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS— conoid. 
Second Stage — concld. 

Expenditure from Revenue —concld. 

Demand No. 1.— Raieway Bo add — concld. 

Making the reports of the Department and Committees available to the 
Members of the Assembly and to the general public. 

Mr. N. M. Josfci (Nominated: Labour Interests;: Sir, yesterday 
I moved my motion to reduce by one rupee the grant of the Railway 
Board in order to draw the attention of this House to the fact that the 
Railway Board does not make some important reports published by them 
available to the Members of this Assembly as well as to the public'. Re¬ 
cently the Railway Board have published a report called the Dickinson 
Report and the second report published by it is the report on the educa¬ 
tion of the children of the employees of the Indian Railways. These 
reports am important from the point of view of the public, and the latter 
one is also important from the point of view of the employees. I find 
that these reports are not available for sale. I thought as a Member of 
the Assembly I might be made a present of these two reports. I thought 
the Government of India would treat the Legislative Assembly ns the 
real Parliament of India. In Great Britain the Members of Parliament 

( 905 ) a 
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are given Government publications’ free, and I thought that the Govern¬ 
ment of India would follow a similar practice. Although I made a request 
for free copies of these two reports, the Government of India did not 
think it quite proper to give me them. I thought I might purchase them 
but they were not available for sale. Then 1 thought that the Hail¬ 
way Board considers that these reports are only meant for those who are 
interested in the proper management of the Railways, and that neither 
the public, nor the Members of the Legislative Assembly, much less the 
employees of the railways, have any right to get copies. I know my 
friend Mr. Parsons has kept some copies in the Library and he was also 
kind enough to lend copies, but, Sir, I sometimes do not like to go into the 
cold room of the Library and I like to have a copy of my own in order 
that I may be able to study it at home in Bombay when I hayo got more 
time. I wonder why the Government of India show disregard for the 
interests of the public in this respect. The Indian Railways are public 
property. There is nothing confidential in the reports which are published, 
and I cannot see why these reports should not be made available to the 
public and why they' should not be given free to Members of the Legislature 
as all Government publications are given free to Members of Parliament. 
On one occasion I found that an Indian report was distributed free to 
Members of Parliament. When I wanted a copy I was told that I was 
only a Member of the Legislative Assembly, not of the British Parliament. 
It may be said that these reports cost a good deal but the reports are 
printed and a few additional copies are not going to cost more. I know 
something of the printing trade and I can say this much. If you strike 
a hundred copies and then want a hundred copies more, the second hundred 
.copies will only cost the price of the paper and nothing more. If the 
additional copies of a report cost four annas a copy, these two reports 
would have cost Government Rs. 50 only at the most, and by spending 
this sum they could have made the reports available to the public. I 
feel that the spirit of the Government of India is wrong. They do not 
realise that it is not only they who are interested in the Indian Railways. " 
They do not realise that more than the Railways the public are interested 
in the proper management of the Railways, and therefore they have no right 
to keep back these reports from the Indian public, I hope that the House 
will accept my motion. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner,' Railways): Sir, my 
Honourable friend will not expect-me to deal; nor indeed am I entitled to 
eal, with the general question whether all important reports of all depart¬ 
ments of the’Government of India should be supplied to Members of this 
louse. I can only speak of the' two important reports which we. have 
ust published in the Railway Department, the Dickinson Report on 
accounts, and the Jones' Report on Education. Now, our practice so 
ar as the supply to Members ot reports of that nature’ is concerned ’ U 
Ins We place half a dozen copies in the Librarv of this for 

Jembers who may be interested m them to study; and if we have any 
indication of a general desire on the part of Members of this House to 
have copies of particular reports, and if important nuesfiov.^ o! * 

come up-for which a consideration of those reports will be accessary 7 we 
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are quite ready to supply copies to all Members of this House. So far as 
the Dickinson Report is concerned, a good many copies have already been 
supplied to Members who have asked for them, and we are at present in 
a position to supply any other Member who asks for it with a copy of 
the Dickinson report. If the applications are more numerous than the 
remaining copies, we shall certainly reprint it. My Honourable friend 
will be pleased to hear that he may retain possession of the copy which 
has already been supplied to him. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: Thank you. 

Mr. A. A. X«. Parsons: I must add that it is not very often that we 
see an indication of a general desire on the part of the House to have 
copies of these sometimes je june > documents. I made an inquiry two 
or three days ago in the Library whether there had been many appli- 
■cations for copies of these two reports, and I found that only three Mem¬ 
bers, I will not mention their names, had asked for either of them. So 
far as the Jones’ Report, is concerned, we have not got very many copies, 
but I am quite prepared to have it reprinted if there is any indication of 
-a desire for copies on the part of Members who have not got copies 
now. We have already supplied a certain number of copies to Members 
•of this 'House. That is the main point raised by Mr. Joshi. 

His second point deals with the supply of these reports to the public. 
There I think the matter must be left to our discretion. I cannot imagine 
for instance that we could usefully put the Dickinson Report on sale at a 
price which would anywhere near cover the cost of printing; I doubt 
whether we should get a demand for a very technical report of that nature 
from the public. I am not so sure about the Jones Committee’s Report; 
but even there I am very doubtful if it would be worth the amount of the 
tax-papers' money which printing to place it on sale would cost. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): As 
an old Member of this House (Laughter) (Several Honourable Members: 
“‘No, no.”)—well, as one of the oldest Members, I think I am entitled 
to complain in this matter, because as far as I recollect at least the ad¬ 
ministration reports of Railways used to be supplied to Members of the 
- first Assembly. I speak subject to correction. But it seems to me that 
ever since the separation of railway from general finance the Honourable 
the Financial Commissioner has been a little too strict in these matters. 
So far as the Dickinson Report is concerned, I am perhaps one of the 
three Members who took a copy of it from the Library; but I may tell 
the Honourable Member that the report, itself was received in his Depart¬ 
ment long ago; and it does not altogether meet our object if such reports 
are available only in the Library, because we cannot go through them 
when they are published and have to wait till we come to Delhi. We saw 
summaries of the Dickinson Report some months back in the newspapers, 
and I personally have been looking forward to seeing the report but I 
could not get a copy. As to the Jones’ Report, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Kunzru complained the other day that it has not been sent even to 
the educational departments in the provinces who are at least as interested 
in the question as the Honourable Member in charge of Railways. I 
therefore hope that the Railway Department will come to some reason¬ 
able decision in this matter and supply the Members of the Assembly at 
least with the administration report and some other important reports, 

) a 2 
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such as the reports of the Jones and Dickinson Committees. I do not 
of course mean that all the papers, such, as those containing a mass of 
figures like the statistical publications, would interest every Member of the 
House. So far as those publications are concerned the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge might supply those only to such Members as might specifically 
ask for them. But for the rest 1 do not see any reason why any dis¬ 
crimination should be made. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I ask for leave of the House to withdraw my amend¬ 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Control, Management and Use of tTie Fines Fund. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir. I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ he reduced by Re. 1.” 

This motion, Sir, is intended to suggest to the Railway Board and the 
Government of India that the large amount which they have collected on 
account of fines levied upon their employees should be placed under the 
control of a joint committee of the employees and the railway management 
itself. Sir, it is wrong that fines should be levied upon employees. My 
Honourable friend the Member in charge of the Department of Industries 
and Labour is at present investigating the question of the suitability of 
fines as a corrective measure. I am quite sure he has received a volume 
of evidence stating that the method of fining is not a good form of cor¬ 
rective. But leaving that aside, I think that even if employees are allowed 
to be fined, it is not right that the amount collected by fines should be under 
the control of the employers. There are many countries in which legisla¬ 
tion definitely lays down that if an employer levies a fine upon his employees 
that amount has to be spent for the welfare of the employees and has to 
be under the control of a joint committee of the employers and the em¬ 
ployees It is but fair that this should be done. I do not suggest that 
the Fines Fund is not used for the welfare of the employees, although I 
have some complaint to make that, while fines are levied upon one class of 
employees, the amount so recovered is used in some cases for the benefit 
of another class of employees. But it is true that in some way or another 
the Fines Fund is used for the welfare of some of the employees. I am 
not however concerned with that to-day. What I wish to insist upon is 
that in the diffei'ent railway administrations there should be a joint com¬ 
mittee consisting of the representatives of all sections of the employees 
and of the management to decide how the amount of the Fines Fund should 
he spent. I hope, Sir, the Government of India will accept my motion. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, I rise 
to support the motion of my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi. A few years 
ago I asked some questions in this House ns to the legality of imposing 
fines on railway employees. I was supplied with replies which convinced 
me to the extent that if fines were stopped alternative punishments may 
he severer and more detrimental to the employees. I was told also that the 
fines inflicted on certain employees as a punishment were very small in 
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(comparison, with the damage which an employee’s negligence may have 
caused, as in the ease of a collision. But, it is the principle that underlies 
this form of punishment that I take exception to. I believe I am right 
when I say that there is no other Department of the Government of India 
^which fines its -servants, and I do not think the Honourable Members 
sitting on the front benches or their Secretaries or under officers have the 
power to fine their subordinates, nor would they submit to being fined 
themselves. I believe also that the system of fining as a punishment does 
not exist on British ^Railways, and I cannot understand why it has been 
resorted to on Indian Railways. Certainly there are some minor offences 
for which a fine might be justifiably inflicted, but I have in my mind 
many eases in which very heavy fines have been inflicted and the heaviness 
of those fines has been at times entirely dependent on the whims and 
fancies of a junior officer, when the fine has not been a matter of 10 or 
20 or 30 rupees but a sum extending over six months or a year. Surely 
there must be some other means of punishing employees who are guilty 
of offences than that of depriving them of the pay for which they have been 
engaged. I agree also with my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi in regard to 
what he said about the utilization of the amount recovered by fines. I 
believe since the JEast Indian Railway has become a State line the Fines 
Fund has been subject to a committee of administration. I remember that 
previously these fines were used for the benefit of certain institutions, such 
as the railway institutes in the various stations. I would submit that if 
fines are to be levied, then the employees should have some voice in the 
utilization of the money realised. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, Colonel Gidney has raised a rather different 
point from that of Mr. Joshi. I understand from his speech that he is not 
■entirely averse to fines in certain circumstances on railways, but that he 
does consider that occasionally at any rate, possibly frequently, too heavy 
fines are imposed. The view of the Bailway Board on this subject is as 
follows. In order to maintain discipline among a staff which is largely 
illiterate it is probably necessary to continue a fining system, but we do not 
wish that system to be extended further than is absolutely necessary, and 
we have asked railway administrations to make a careful survey of the 
various offences at present punished with fines with the object of gradually 
reducing fines as much as possible so as to eliminate avoidable hardship. 
"There have been before in this House complaints as to the utilisation of 
Fines Funds, complaints that is to say that fines which have been chiefly 
collected from subordinates have been applied to a certain extent to. the 
advantage of officers' Here again the Bailway Board are quite definitely 
of the opinion that as a whole fines should be used for the benefit of those 
classes of people from whom they have been collected; and I remember 
a recent instance, Sir, not a very important one, in which we found that a 
particular officer had benefited by a grant from the Fines Fund, and we 
insisted that that should be given back to the Fines Fund and that the 
grant which was a quite legitimate grant, should be made from railway 
revenues. We do in fact take a considerable interest in these Fines Funds 
in the Baihvay Board’s office. We receive statements of their balances, 
I think it is once a year; and quite recently, considering that the balances 
were growing too large, at any rate on one or two railways, we .wrote to the 
Agents asking them to put forward concrete proposals for spending a portion 
-of the accumulated balances with the object of securing special benefits 
to the staff, such as maternity benefits and the endowment of beds in 
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public hospitals, assistance towards forms of sport in which the staff gem 
erally take interest, and so on. I hope that that will show that we do 
attempt to carry out what I have said, namely, that as a whole the Pines 
Fund should be utilised for the benefit of the staff from whom in the main, 
the fines are collected. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Use them for hospitals. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons * I have mentioned already maternity benefits and 
the endowment of beds in public hospitals. Those were merely sugges¬ 
tions we made to Agents about a couple of months ago. We have not yet 
received their replies. 

I am afraid I cannot say anything very definite at present on the interest¬ 
ing suggestion of Mr. Joslii that the Fines Fund should be under the control 
of—I think he used the phrase a joint committee of employees and the • 
railway management; but I think the suggestion is interesting and we will 
certainly discuss with Agents the question whether it would be desirable 
to associate with them in this matter members of the staff who could re¬ 
present the wishes of the staff. 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: Sir, I ask leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,70,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Railway Board’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 2 .— Inspection. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Inspection’.” 


Control over the Hours of Worl; of the Employees to secure 
Safely of the passengers. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Inspection’ be reduced by Es. 100.” 


Sir, the object of making this motion is to draw the attention of this 
House to the danger to the lives of those people who travel on Indian 
railways on account of the long hours of work which the railway employes 
are compelled to work for. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir on a point of order, I would submit that 
the employees whom Mr. Jo-fin mentions are not under the Government 
Inspectors and their staff, who are th e only people for whom money is 
f W grant. The motion therefore that Mr. Joshi lias moved 

t. I nmv°sav r on| Cr w 1 v - ^ 1CrC lje opportunities for raising 
may say, under Head No. o or pos-ibly under Head No A 
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Mr. N, M. Joshi: On the point of order, what I beg to say is this that 
I- am moving my motion on the ground of the safety of the passengers. 
I think, Sir, that these. Inspectors are 1 appointed to secure the safety of 
the passengers: and if the Railway Board does not care for that or if 
they say that these Inspectoi's are not appointed for the safety of pas¬ 
sengers, then my motion may not be in order. So I hope I have got . . . 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, the Government Inspectors and their staff 
for whom the Demand is made under this head are employed for the 
inspection of the line and the works on' the line. They are not employ¬ 
ed to inspect in any way the staff of the railways. 

Mr. President: Are they employed for the safety of the passengers? 

Mr. A; A. L. Parsons: They are employed to see that the lines them¬ 
selves, but not the staff on the lines, are safe for the movement of trains 
for >the carriage of passengers : they have nothing to do w r ith the staff 
employed by railway administrations. 

Mr. President: Has the staff anything to do with the safety of .passen¬ 
gers? 

Mr. N. M. Johhi: That, Sir, is exactly my ground. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons*. I understand Mr. Joshi’s argument to be that 
if the railway staff, say at a particular station, is employed for too long 
hours, the safety of the passengers will he endangered. That staff is not 
under any of the Government Inspectors: It is under officers a Demand 
for whom appears under Head 4 “Administration’'. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My question is not whether the staff is under any of 
the Government Inspectors. The main question is that Government 
themselves, -when they printed the list of Demands, said that the ques¬ 
tion of safety should be discussed on this Demand I hope my Honour¬ 
able friend w r ill look into that paper which he lias circulated to the effect 
that all questions of safety are to be discussed under Demand No. 2. I 
am therefore discussing the question of safety under these demands. I 
hope, Sir, there is not much difference whether the question is discussed 
on this demand or another except that I shall be able to discuss this 
question certainly if I discuss it on this motion, and there is some doubt 
about if I take it on some other motion. Sir, the main question is this, 
that the railway workers in India are asked to work the longest hours 
that are worked by railway employees in any country in the world. 
Large numbers of them work for twelve hours a day. Sometimes they 
work even more. The minimum hours of work are eight and a half. I 
am not considering the question from the economic point of view at all. 

I am considering the question from the point of view of the safety - of 
the passengers. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gridnev: From the workers’ health point 
of view ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, it is wrong that the Railway Administration 
should ask their employees to work such long hours. Twelve hours' 
work is certainly very long for these classes of employees who have to 
look after passengers. In England there is legislation giving power to the 
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Government to restrict the hours of work and this legislation was passed 
avowedly for the safety of passengers. I, hope, Sir, the Government of 
India also cares for the safety of passengers, and if that is so . . . 

Mr. B. Das: How are the Inspectors responsible for the safety of 
passengers ? 

Mr. If. M. Joshi: If you listen to me, you vVill know it. Sir, it is 
therefore necessary, if the safety of the passengers is to be secured, that 
the employees should not be overworked. Take the question of the guard. 

Mr. President: I am afraid these arguments are too far-fetched. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What I would suggest to you, Sir, is that legisla¬ 
tion which exists in England and also in some other countries . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that he is not entitl¬ 
ed to discuss the desirability of amending the existing law. 

Mr. 3ST. M, Joshi: I am not discussing it at great length at all. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. President*. I think the best course for the Honourable Member 
is to take up this amendment in its appropriate place. 

Mr. U. M. Joshi: All right, Sir, if that is your wish. 


Travelling Ticket Inspectors and their Increments. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: With your ruling, Sir, on Mr. 
Joshi’s motion, I beg to move the motion that stands against my name. 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Inspection’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I must,again rise to a point of order. 
Government Inspectors have nothing whatever to do with travelling 
ticket inspectors and their increments. I think my Honourable friend 
has also got a similar motion under the correct head, Demand No. 4. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Es. 1,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st 'day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Inspection’.” 

t 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 3—Audit. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I beg to move: 


That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,44,000 lie granted to tlio Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durirtr ffm vear 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Audit’.” ° ^ 


Separation of Audit from Accounts. 

w*? ' K ’ C< ' Ne0gy ( Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
oc S to move: 

rim lho T>oman ‘ 3 under the head ‘Audit’ be reduced by R s . 100.” 
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It is not my intention to go into the merits of the question of separation 
iof'audit and accounts on this occasion. The House will remember that 
.a Resolution was passed in the autumn of 1925 by this House under 
which this system was introduced in the East Indian Railway as 
.an experiment. Since then the Government have been trying to do a 
little bit of propaganda work in its favour, as a perusal of the Audit and 
Appropriation Reports of the Railways as also the evidence volume of 
■the Public Accounts Committee’s Report which was published last 
■autumn will show. Then again we have the Dickinson Committee’s 
Report covering this very particular point. In that report the Commit- 
lee has gone into the various questions regarding the reorganisation of 
■the Accounts Department of the Railways, and among other fantastic 
“recommendations they have suggested that there should be European 
officers in charge of every department, every section, and so on, to 
supervise the accounts; and then again as the European officers are en¬ 
titled to long leave of absence on occasions, they should be given depu¬ 
ties, so that they may be in a position to carry on the work of super¬ 
vision during the absence of their chiefs. It is not my intention to go 
into that aspect of the question at the present moment, but I mention 
this just to point out the danger of any premature action being taken on 
the Dickinson - Committee’s Report without giving this House an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining, the result, the practical result, of the working of 
this system as an experiment in the East Indian ■ Railway. A report 
reached me some time back that the Government intended to expand 
this experiment and extend it to the other railway systems too. I should 
like to know from the Honourable Member in charge what exactly his 
intentions are in this matter. As far as I am concerned, I should very 

much like to see this question also referred to the Committee which is 

.proposed to be appointed to go into the various details regarding the 
practical result of the working of the convention of separation of finan¬ 
ces. Audit control is a subject in which this House naturally takes 
great interest, and I submit that this question is akin to one aspect of 
the question of separation of the general finances from railway finances, 
.as control over the railway expenditure is exercised not merely by this 
House, but also by the audit authorities. We must see that neither 
kind of control is relaxed. I hope to get a definite assurance from the 
Government that nothing will be d’one in this matter, either on the re¬ 
commendations of Cue Dickinson Committee’s Report or on any report 
.about the working of the system in the East Indian Railway, without 

giving this House the fullest opportunity of discussing the question. 

Mr. R. K. ShanmuKham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I understand that the in¬ 
tention of my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy in moving this motion is 
just to remind the Government that they ought not to take any action 
»on the Dickinson Committee’s Report without giving an opportunity to 
this House to discuss the whole matter. In so far as my Honourable 
friend has made this demand, I am perfectly in agreement with him and 
1 have no doubt, if I have rightly understood what my Honourable 
friend, the Financial Commissioner for Railways, has said that the in¬ 
tention of Government is to give an opportunity to the Standing Finance 
^Committee for Railways, in the first instance, to discuss the proposals of 
the Government on the Dickinson Committee’s Report and, finally, to 
Siring it up for discussion in this House before any action is taken upon 
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it. That certainly v ill be the right procedure for Government to fol¬ 
low. But in what my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy has said about.the 
advisability of the separation of audit and accounts, I must very respect¬ 
fully beg leave to differ from'him. 

Mr. K. 0 . Neogy: I never said anything of the hind. 

Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Chetty: My Honourable friend said that 
since the experiment of the separation of audit and accounts on the 
East Indian Railway, the Government have been doing-some sort of 
propaganda work in favour of this procedure. I wish, Sir, that they 
do something moi’e than mere propaganda work in this affair, for I am 
convinced that if the railway accounts are to be placed on a sensible 
basis, the first necessary reform in this direction must be the separation 
of audit from accounts. We all know that the Auditor General is now 
responsible for the accounts of the Railways, and it has been pointed 
out by r the Dickinson Committee—and I submit it does not require the 
services of an expert lik e Mr. Dickinson to show that—that in any com¬ 
mercial concern the statistics required for accounting purposes are en¬ 
tirely different from the statistics" required for audit purposes. The whole 
basis on which the accounts of the Railways are now maintained are 
to meet the requirements of the Auditor General, and that I submit, 
Sir, is entirely in violation of all recognised commercial principles of 
accounting. If this House has not been in a position to appreciate the 
accounts of the railway administration in a better manner, on© of 
the contributory causes towards that is the fact that the accounts are 
not kept as they ought to be kept, I hope that when this House dis¬ 
cusses the Dickinson Committee's report, I will have an opportunity of 
expressing my opinions in moi’e detail. I will only say at the present 
moment that if Government givp to this House an early opportunity of 
discussing the Dickinson Committee’s Report and take the necessary 
stops to place the accounting of the railway systems on a more commer¬ 
cial and sensible basis, then it will not merel.v be for the good of tbe 
Railways, but it will enable this House to understand the Railway 
Budget better. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I am surprised 
at ihe speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty. Sir, it was in accord¬ 
ance will] precedents which some of my friends of his Party 7 have establish¬ 
ed and that I did mention two or three years ago on the floor of this 
House u lien 1113 Honourable friend Mi’. Sim from the Government 
Benches used to pay compliments to those Members of the Standing Finance 
Committee of the Swarajist Party about the very successful working of the 
separation of railway finance from general finance. Government never 
came before this House for a complete separation of tbe accounting from 
the audit. They only wanted to introduce it in an experimental state in 
tbe East Indian Railway. Here my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty, out- 
Herodhin Herod, gives a general certificate and says he wants it to bo 
introduced in every railway. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: It is a matler in which there is no 
necessity for experiment. 

Mr. B. Das: Does my Honourable friend Mr. Chettv think that 
three months’ experiment in the year on the East Indian Railway has 
given Government and the connirv sufficient material to justify its introduc¬ 
tion m various railways in Tndia? 
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Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: It does not require any experiment at 
all. 

Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend Mr. Neogy wanted that the system 
should not be introduced in any other State Railways unless and until this 
House and the Standing Finance Committee or the new Committee that the 
Government are going to appoint have had an opportunity of going into 
the question of the separation of railway finance from general finance. I 
fail to see any reason for this hurry. My Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
is a very cute and shrewd Member of this Assembly, and he ought to 
realise that what the Government have in their mind, as a result of the 
Dickinson Committee’s Report, is that they' want establishments created 
with .European head accountants as though Indians had not proved their 
capacity as successful Accountants-General and Members of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India. Sir, everybody knows that 
Indians have proved their capacity in this line very creditably. I do not 
know what the Honourable the Railway Member and the Financial Com- 
missione’* have in their mind, but the Railway 7 Board do not like the inter¬ 
ference of too many Indian members of the Audit and Accounts Depart¬ 
ment in matters of railway audit and accounting. So they want the crea¬ 
tion of an Accounts Department for each railway, which should have a 
European as its head. They may also provide for an Indian as its Deputy 
Accountant-General, Sir, this fact alone is sufficiently patent to make 
us very 7 suspicious, and we should consider the matter thoroughly before we 
allow it to come into force in any of the railways in India. I am really 
surprised that my friend, wffio belongs to the Congress Party, the members 
of which are supposed to be the watch-dogs of the country 7 , and are here to 
oppose the Government at every stage, should be so enamoured of compli¬ 
ments paid by the Government Benches that he has fallen into their 
snare and does not question their bond fidcs. Sir, this is the time when 
we ought to be very suspicious of the Government attitude. I know that 
in the matter of the separation of railway finance from general 
finance, the members of the party 7 to which I had the honour then to 
belong, I mean the former Independent Party, and even the members of 
the present Nationalist Party were very suspicious of the attitude of Gov¬ 
ernment. I am sorry to remark that my friends Messrs. Chetty and 
Jamnadas Mehta, who belong to the Congress Party, sometimes 
show absolute confidence in the policy 7 of Government. In fact, 
at times they 7 become so artless that they cannot even observe the guile 
and subterfuges bv which the Government are going to deprive the Assembly 
of its powers and place them entirely in the bands of the European mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Board. Sir, we are here to oppose this policy and to 
see that the power of the Railway Board is entirely cut down and is under 
the watchful control of this Assembly. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, I felt it somewhat difficult 
and uneasy if not unsafe as I stood between two stalwarts of the two parties 
on this side who have been just crossing swords. I do not think that 
there was anything in the speech which my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
has just made that ii should have given cause for such annoyance to my 
friend Mr. Das, that he thought it necessary not merely to attack Mr. 
Chetty but direct his remarks against the party 7 of which Mr. Chetty is 
one of the prominent and respected Members. 
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Mr. B. Das: My remarks were meant lor my friend and were not 
directed towards the great party which he represents. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: You did not mean to say so; but your language un¬ 
fortunately meant it. I am however very glad to hear your explanation. 

In the second place, while the question under discussion was a simple one 
confined only to the separation of audit from accounts, my friend Mr. Das 
has also touched upon the question of the separation of the general finance 
from the railway finance. I believe that the House knows that the separa¬ 
tion of railway finance from general finance had been made with the full 
consent of this House And wo have now the working of that system for 
the last four years. Whatever be the defects-of the railway administra¬ 
tion in other respects, I feel certain that they cannot be attributed to the 
working of that separation. The other Honourable friend of mine, Mr. 
Neogy. also made certain remarks and tried to show that there were certain 
defects as regards the control of this House on the expenditure of the 
Hallways, and he also seems to attribute all that to the separation of 
general finance from railway finance. I have not been able to understand 
the exact connection between the existing defects of the control of this 
House raid the separation scheme. In my opinion those defects were due 
to certain defects inherent in the existing system itself which leaves un¬ 
defined the powers with which this House is invested with regard to its 
control in the details of expenditure. It is also because the powers conferred 
upon-.the executive and which they have been exercising for a long time 
have not been curtailed under rules as they .ought to have been.. So, I 
desire this House not to confound the question under discussion, vis., the 
separation of audit from accounts with the separation of general finance 
from railway finance. Sir, this is one point which I wish to make. 

Now, as regards Ihe question of the separation of audit from accounts, 
I must say that that matter was as an experimental measure placed for 
■ consideration before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, and 
they have decided that the system should be tried as an experiment on the 
East Indian Railway. It would, therefore, not be possible for this House to 
come to any clear understanding and reasonable conclusion about the 
utility or otherwise of this system unless and until the results of that ex¬ 
periment have been placed before the Standing Finance Committee for its 
consideration. The House is not yet in a position to come to a definite 
understanding on this point. I do not wish to prejudge the issue or the 
results, but so far as I have been able to see, the extension of this system 
to the East Indian Railway will probably justify its extension to other 
Railways. Of course, I am not so sanguine as Mr. Chetty is, nor am I so 
despondent as my friend Mr. Das appears to be. 

Reference has also been made to the Dickinson Committee’s for its 
Sir, that report is not for consideration before this House and I believe 
most ol the Member? of this House have not yet even gone through it. 
T am not sure whether the copies of this report have been supplied 
to all the Members of the Assembly; they have been supplied 
to the members of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. I have 
gone through a portion of it and I admit, that there is much in it which this 
House will have to consider seriously before the recommendations of that 
report are given effect to. There are many observations in the report 
which, ought to make us think seriously, if not furiously, ns to what the 
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real motive of the scheme outlined therein is. And the proper time for 
giving our opinion on that report will be when the Government give this 
House an opportunity for the consideration of it. What I want this House- 
to bear in mind is this. The two questions, namely, the Be port of the 
Dickinson Committee as well as the question with regard to the separa¬ 
tion of railway finance from general finance, should be kept entirely apart 
from each other. We are at present considering the particular issue which 
is raised by the cut moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. If the 
cut is moved, as it is I am certain, solely with the intention that this 
House should be given an opportunity before any extension of the system 
of the separation of audit from accounts is made to the other Railways, 
then 1 believe it is by itself a sufficiently important and strong ground to 
justify the vote of this House. ' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, I hope my Honourable friend^Mr. Clietty has 
succeeded in making an impression on the stalwart conservatism of Mr. 
Heogy. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: He is your hope. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Personally I agree very definitely with Mr. 
Clietty. First of all, I cannot see any connection between the separation 
of audit from accounts and the separation of the finances. You could have 
separation of audit and accounts if your finances were not separated, and', 
you could have your audit and accounts as at present not separated when 
finances have been separated. There is no connection, to my mind, 
between the two things. Nor do I think that there is any connection 
between the separation of audit and accounts and either the control of this 
House over railway expenditure, or the matter of Indianization which was 
very briefly referred to by my friend Mr. Das. 

The position is, I think, very simple. The auditor is there to audit the 
doings, and possibly tbe misdoings, of tlie railway administrations. His 
principal function, therefore, is that of a critic of the past. The accountant 
is there to compile the accounts .of the administration; lie deals mostly 
with the present and he is there to assist the administration. And one of 
the main arguments for separation is that it is not desirable either from the 
point of view of accounts or from the point of view of audit to combine in 
the same person the functions of critic and colleague. Ou Indianization 
I do not think the House will wish me to say much, except that I yield 
to no one in this House in my admiration for the body of men with whom 
I have served for much of my service, that is, the members of the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Department who are mainly obtained m India. 

I think I have now only got to deal with Mr. Neogy's remarks. He 
wished to make certain that Government was not attempting to extend 
surreptitiously the experiment which we have been carrying on since 1025, 
the experiment having been intended to last for a period of three years. 
The answer is this. We purposely did not put anything for an extension 
into the Budget this year, because from our previous experience we did 
not expect that during this Session or even during the Budget debates there 
would be sufficient opportunity for discussion in this House. We therefore 
thought it better to leave the matter over until we could lay it before tbe 
. House, probably in the September Session, with a request for a supple¬ 
mentary grant. By that time we are hopeful that we shall have been able 
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to havs worked out a complete scheme for further separation, so that it 
will be i ossible to come before the House for an additional grant, if we are 
able to go further with the separation during the current year. We decided 
on that course particularly because we thought it would be more to the 
convenience of the House, who will have an opportunity if we ask them 
for a supplementary grant of threshing out the whole matter. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Do I understand that this question will come up 
before the Dickinson Committee’s recommendations are considered by this 
House ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Whether it will be necessary to 
put before this House every minor recommendation m the Dickinson 
Deport for an alteration, we will say, in the form of an accounting docu¬ 
ment, I could not at present say at all. I cannot say that the recom¬ 
mendations of Sir Arthur Dickinson will come in one body before the 
House. They will be put individually before the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee. Nor can I at the moment say definitely that we shall lay the 
question of the further separation of accounts and audit before the House 
in the September Session; that will depend on whether we have gone far 
enough in working out the cost that further separation will involve. But 
I hope we shall be able to do so. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Audit’ be reduced by Rs. 100 ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,44,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Audit’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 4.— Working Expenses : Administration. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,62,00,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Working Expenses : Administra¬ 
tion’." 


Top heavy Administration. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Ramnnd cum Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I move: 

“That tho Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration' be reduced 
by Rs 3,00,00,000.” 


Sir, the Railway Board has after all survived our fire. Now it is the 
turn of the Railway Administration. Its top-heaviness is notorious. 
Honourable Members have only to look at Appendix D of the pink books 
supplied to them, and they will find that in every railway there is an Aeenfc 
who-e pay varies from Rs. 3,000 to Rs 3,500 a month; and under him 
there are seven or eight departments, the head of each one of them is 
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.getting from Rs. 2,000 to Us. 2,500. Then lower down there is the regular 
gradation of subordinate officers consisting of Deputy Agents, Assistants 
and so on down to Rs. 1,000 a month. The sum total of the pay of all 
these officers would consume a very decent percentage of the total Demand 
that is asked for; and it is also known that almost all the Indian Railways 
are State-managed. So it becomes a national concern. Should there not 
, then be any relation between the administrative charges and the capacity 
of the Indian people to bear them? India is decidedly poor; so should not 
the administrative charges be made to have some definite relation to the 
capacity of the Indian people? On that ground I would submit that there 
is a very great reason why there ought to be a reduction in this Demand. 
Now I "will at once tell the House how I arrived at the figure of three erores 
of rupees. The total demand was Rs. 12,62,00,000. Three erores amounts 
to less than 25 per cent, of the total Demand. The present operative ratio 
is about 61 per cent., while 46 to 47 per cent, was the pre-war ratio. 
Reducing the proposed rate to the pre-war basis works out the figure I 
claim in my reduction. There may be a difference of one or two lakhs. That 
is certainly not much, regard being had to the difference of four erores in 
the estimates of the Government which I brought to the notice of the House 
the other day. And it does not require anything in the shape of argument 
to establish this. In season and out of season we are asked to compare 
the system obtaining elsewhere. A survey of the railways in other 
countries gives this result that in Sweden the highest railway officer gels 
.about Rs. 730 a month, and the highest pay in France is Rs. 2,500; so 
that in all .other countries the pay ranges from Rs. 730 to Rs. 2,500 a 
month, while a Railway Agent in India gets Rs. 3,500. 

This question of top-heaviness is more or less an ancient grievance and 
dates as far back as 1870. This fact was made mention of then; and Sir 
J. Danvers expressed the view r that the chief expenses were attributable 
to the expensiveness or the high cost of the European Agents employed on 
Railways. Even as recently as last year in the Raven Committee’s Report, 
they complained within their short ambit of the enquiry that they found 
that the staff w r as in excess of the requirements and that there was a paucity 
of supervision. All these things establish the fact that since the inception 
of Railways in India to the present time it has been one continuing wrong. 

The question is what is the remedy to rectify this top-heaviness? 
13 Noon. _&s j stated at the outset, if the operative ratio can be reduced, 
it would be the best means of reducing this expenditure. When this 
was mentioned last year in the course of the Railway Budget discussion, 
Sir Charles Innes characterised it as an ancient fallacy; and he also 
tried t*o repel that argument by mentioning two important facts. He first 
said that there are different tracts of country through which the different 
railways have to pass, and that would make it difficult to have an average 
operative ratio to obtain on all railways. Next he said it will be difficult 
to make it vary with the ranging gross receipts of the year. That certainly 
was not what we aimed at then Or what I am aiming at now. Let us. take 
the Budget figures for, the coming year 192S-29. If we try to reduce the 
operative ratio to what obtained in the pre-war period, which was 46 or 47 
per cent, which we can take as the basis of our calculation, we could work 
that for some time,and. then,see what the. results are. We do not say 
that year after.year it .must be changed. We do not say that every year 
this operative ratio should be changed and that the pay of the officers also 
-ought to change.year, after year. As regards the argument of Sir Charles 
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Innes that different railways have to pass through different tracts of land, 
that difficulty is not the monopoly of any one railway; one railway ex¬ 
clusively does not have broad rivers or mountainous tracts; that is more or 
less common to all railways—it is a question of degree—and so that is no 
argument to say that something like a reasonable operative ratio cannot be 
aimed at for all the railways. He then said it was very difficult to work 
out an operative ratio because year after year we have to change. I have 
already submitted that it is not necessary at all. Take the figures of 1928- 
29. We will cut it to 46 or 47 and try to work it to that figure for the 
next 10 years and then see what it looks like. I submit, therefore, the two 
arguments with which Sir Charles Innes tried to repel our arguments by 
characterising them as an ancient fallacy do not bear examination. I 
might also say that the operative ratio basis for which I plead is not quite 
new. In fact the Inchcape Committee also emphasised upon some reason¬ 
able basis that the working expenses must bear to the gross earnings. It is 
upon the basis of that calculation that they came to recommend certain 
retrenchments. I might also instance what happened in 1926. When there 
was a new railway lane—the Dhond-Kumool extension—the Government 
of India agreed with H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government that the operative 
ratio should not exceed 50 per cent; so that between the 46 per cent, which 
obtained during the pre-war period and the 50 per cent, which the Govern¬ 
ment of themselves agreed to work this extension, I submit that if there 
is something like 47 per cent, as the basis for the purposes of calculating 
these expenses, this reduction of 3 erores which I plead for in my amend¬ 
ment would he very reasonable. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir. there will he some Members of the House 
who will recognise in Mr. Sesha Ayyangar’s remarks an echo of previous 
debates. I do not know whether it is worth while going over again the old 
controversy about the operating ratio. It is really impossible to compare 
the operating ratio now when, prices, wages of subordinates, apart from 
wages of officers, and wages of labour are much higher than they were 
before the war, and when we have a depreciation fund which we liad not 
before the war—it is impossible to compare the operating ratio now with 
the operating ratio, say, in 1913. and to arrive at any useful result. We 
have also many times before threshed out the question whether the officers 
grades are paid adequately or too highly. X can only wish, that my 
Honourable friend in moving liis cut had not selected a figure which would 
mean that we should have to dismiss every gazetted officer on every rail- 
wav in India and still leave us half a crore short. (Mr. M. S. Sesha 

Ayyangar: "Question.”) I am glad that that has been questioned by my 
Honourable friend; I am glad also that he hag raised this matter, because 
T think there is a good deal of misunderstanding in the House as to what 
netunllv are the expenses for which we are asking here a matter of some¬ 
thing like Its. 12i erores. T think the phrase " Administration ” under 
which they are compiled lends itself to that misunderstanding. These are 
not only expenses on the purely supervising machinery of railways. First 
of nil. we have lo omit a matter of something like. Es. 3 1 erores as contri¬ 
bution to Provident Fund, not for officers onlv hut for nil our emploves, 
grnfuitips and so on. leaving us with about Eg. Or erores for the other 
expenses which are chiefly, but bv no means wholly, of an establishment 
nature. Those expenses dn not onlv include Agents or even principal 
officers; they include all enemeers on the open line including temporary 
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engineers, and subordinate staff like Inspectors of Work and permanent-way 
'inspectors;' also my friend-Colonel Gidney's'protegds the travelling ticket 
inspectors, various other inspectors and the office staff of all these officei-s. 
•In the- Locomotive Department not only the Chief Mechanical Engineer 
who is a supervising officer and his deputies who are also supervising 
’officers, but also all works managers, foremen,of workshops, draftsmen and 
‘store-keepers. In fact practically all charges for staff come under this 
particular head “ Administration ” except what is spent on labour and 
staff actually operating the trains or employed in stations. I am glad of 
‘an opportunity of giving this brief explanation, because I think there has. 
been a real misunderstanding when we come before this House for as large 
an amount as. 12J erores for what we call Administration; it naturally 
suggests itself to the House that' it is for the people concerned with .what 
I’ rhay call the higher administration of railways." It is not. It is largely 
for people who work all over the" line and without whose work on the line 
the railways could not be carried on. * ’ ’ " - • 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head 'Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Rs. 3,00,00,000.” . 

The motion was negatived. ' * ' - - 

Facilities afforded to Third Class Passengers. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, 1 move: _ . 

“That the Demand under the head.‘Working Expenses: Administration’-he reduced 
by Es. 1,000.” 

This motion is being made to draw tbe attention of the House to the 
travelling facilities afforded to third class passengers. $ir,' this subject 
is discussed every year without much effect.- Although the Railway Board 
perhaps may be tired of hearing the same criticisms over and over again, 
1 feel, Sir, it is necessary for ns to deal with this subject even during this 
discussion. The main purpose for which the Indian Railways exist is to 
provide comfortable travelling facilities for the common people of this 
country. The Railways do not exist for the Railway Board, nor do they 
exist to provide employment for the superior or tbe subordinate employees. 
I therefore feel that it would be well that this House during the Budget 
discussion should give greater attention to the travelling facilities provided 
by our Railways than even to those important subjects like the financial 
position of tbe Indian Railways. I do not object to any Member discussing 
the financial position, but, Sir, the more important question is whether tbe 
Railways in India fulfil the main functions for w r hich they have been 
brought into existence. • ■ 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was occupied by 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, one of the Panel of Chairmen, amidst applause from 
all sides of tbe House.) 

Tbe main function is, ns I have said, to provide comfortable facilities to 
the common people in this country. . , _ 

I have already stated that this subject has been discussed several times. 
I have myself made several speeches on this subject. I'have quoted figures 
to show that the Railway Board has not done what it should to provide 
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sufficient and proper facilities for third class passengers. I have also 
quoted facts and from the divisions, the House will see, Sir, that it has 
generally approved of the arguments which I have put forward. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is the Railway Board which is not convinced by the facts and 
figures which I quote every year, and that is why they are not doing 
justice to the third class traveller in this country. Sir, if we look at the 
earnings of the Indian Itailwa}^, we find that the earnings from the third 
class passenger are more than ten times the earnings from thefsecond class 
and the first class passengers. On the other hand; we find that the space 
provided for the third class passenger or the other facilities provided for 
him are not even one-tenth of what is provided for the first and second class 
passenger. Sir, with your indulgence I shall again state the fact which I 
stated once before, that the Indian Railways make out of a third class seat 
as much as they make out of a first class seat. This clearly means that they 
do not as compared with the earnings from the third class passenger, give 
to the third class passenger his due. 


Now, Sir, let us look at the facilities provided for the travellers on 
the Indian Railways. Take the carriage itself. You will find that for the 
third class passenger there is a hard seat provided which is made of a 
wooden plank, while the other classes have got softer seats, as if the third 
class passengers will not appreciate a soft seat. I could have understood 
the Government not giving a cushion or a softer seat of any other kind if 
they had not made money out of the third class seat. Sir, not only is 
the seat a harder one, but there is hardly any accommodation in the 
carriage for the passengers to sit or even to stand. Overcrowding in 
Indian Railways is proverbial. So far, nothing has been done to reduce 
this overcrowding. 

Then, Sir, in the carriage itself the facilities for ordinary conveniences, 
like latrines and arrangements for drinking water, are not quite good. I 
do not say that Government do not provide some kind of latrines, but they 
are not spacious and are not even kept clean as some one said here only 
a few days ago. Then, Sir, the water arrangements are not quite good. 
The third class passenger is not given a proper waiting room. For the 
first and second class passengers there is a waiting room, ■while for the thii’d 
class passenger there is what is called a -waiting shed. So there is a dis¬ 
tinction between the two classes of waiting rooms. Sir, I do not know 
why Government should not provide proper waiting rooms with some 
benches or chairs for the third class passengers to sit on. Will not the 
thud class passenger like to recline in an arm chair if some of them are 
provided in the third class waiting rooms? Certainly they would do it 
and appreciate it very much; but in some third class waiting rooms or 
sheds there is not even a wooden bench .... 


Nawab Sir Sahibs ada Abdul Qsiyum (North-Wc s t Frontier Frovince • 
Nominated Non-Official): Do they use benches in their homes? 


Mr. N. M. Joshl: It is not a question whether the third class passenger 
uses wooden benches in his home or not. The question is, whether the 
third class passenger pays his fare or not. If he pays his fare 


A. A. X,. 


■rarsona: 
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who avoids paying his fare more than the third class passenger. As a 
matter of fact, if you ask the experience, as 1 have asked, of ticket 
•collectors, they will tell you that it is the Burra Sahibs who travel with¬ 
out tickets far more frequently than the poor third class passenger. The 
poor ticket collector is afraid of asking for tickets from first and second 
class passengers, because he knows that the man who sits in the higher 
classes is either the Police Superintendent or the District Magistrate of 
that district. I have heard this several times from several ticket collec¬ 
tors. So, Sir, it will be found that it is mostly the first and second class 
passengers who deliberately avoid paying their fares more than the poor 
third class passengers The third class passenger pays his fare, and the 
Railways earn from each third class seat as much as they earn from a first 
•class seat That fact is not yet dispi’oved, and as long os that fact is not 
disproved, you have no right to discriminate as regards the facilities 
accorded to a third class passenger and those accorded to first and second 
class passengers. (An Honourable Member: "They pay for the first class 
and get better facilities.") As I said, they do not, and if the first class 
passengers are not willing to pay the fare which they should, then they 
have no business to travel first class. To-day the first class travellers are 
not willing to pay such fares for the first class as will not cause loss to the 
Railways, but they are provided with first class accommodation simply 
because the Railways are anxious that some classes of people should travel 
more comfortably than the other classes. That, Sir, is the only reason 
- why the first class is maintained in India. Formerly, the Government - of 
India used to publish figures about the profits or losses they made out of 
the first and second class passengers every year. Sir, since these facts 
were placed before the House, the Government of India have ceased to 
give these figures in their reports. Those people who want to study these 
curious phenomena would be well advised to look at the old reports and 
the new reports. 

Now, Sir, I was told last year by Sir Charles Innes, when I said that 
the .Government makes the same amount from a first class seat 
as they make from a third class seat, I was only considering 
the class of seats. That is exactly so. The third class 
-does pay, while the other classes do not pay and, although the other 
classes do not pay, the Government of India, simply because they belong 
to that class of people, give them better facilities. This cannot last very 
long. 

Sir, there are several other facilities which are wanted for the third 
class passenger, but I do not wish to deal with all kinds of facilities 
because I have submitted all these points several times and I have even 
once moved a Resolution and "that Resolution was carried in this House. 
Unfortunately, there was not much effect given to it. Now, what I sug¬ 
gest is this, that the Government of India should once for all find out 
the facts of the situation by appointing a committee. It may bo said that 
I am very fond of committees, although sometimes I do not believe in. 
some of them. Still, Sir, I am prepared to make a suggestion to the 
Government of India that they should appoint a committee to go into the 
question of facilities provided for third class passengers. Let that' be 
also a roving committee. Sir, these roving committees are sometimes 
ridiculed. I do not want people to rove about but I want a committee 
to go about the country to find out and inquire what facilities should be 
given to third class passengers and that committee should make proposals 
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for bettering these facilities. (An Honourable Member : “Would they 
travel third class?”) Well, Sir, I do not mind the committee travelling 
third class on the Indian Railways. If the committee likes to travel- 
third class so much the better. If they do not like, I don’t mind the 
Government of India giving them second class or first class, or even 
reserved saloons (An Honourable Member: “ Shame.”) Let them travel 
and investigate, even at the cost of a reserved saloon; let them investigate 
and make a report. Then, Sir, this House and the public also in the 
country will be in a better position to judge what the Government of India 
have done for this class of passengers. Then, Sir, if the Government of 
India do not like roving committee^, as I am told several times they 
do not, I null make another suggestion to them. They have got the 
Central Advisory Council. Last year the Central Advisory Council did 
not meet simply because, I was told, there was nothing to place before 
them. As the Central Advisory Council had no work last year, I suggest 
to the Honourable Member in charge of the Department some kind of 
work for them, namely, that the question of the provision of facilities for 
third class passengers be placed before a special session of that Advisory 
Council. Let the Government of India place the materials before them 
or let the members also make suggestions, and if the Government of India 
cannot think of any suggestions and the members of the Advisory Council' 
also cannot think of any suggestions, Sir, I undertake to send them suffi¬ 
cient suggestions for consideration to last them for at least a week. I 
therefore hope, Sir, that at least one of my suggestions will be accepted 
by the Government and by this House. 


Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Permit me, Sir, to say that I am rather grieved that some of the 
Members opposite who have been listening to the remarks of my friend 
Mr. Joshi seem to have been rather smiling in ridicule when I believe 
they ought to have been listening to his remarks with some pain and grief. 
I am here, Sir, to emphasise very strongly the fact that the third class 
passengers pay practically the largest percentage of revenues while they 
get the very least conveniences possible. I speak particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the Railways that run through my part of the country. I wonder 
whether Mr. Parsons or Sir George Rainy had been to South India and 
looked into one of these third class railway carriages of the South Indian 
Railway. If they had, they would have perceived how the men who pay 
the largest percentage of railway revenue are treated and what con¬ 
veniences are furnished for them." Por instance eight is supposed to be 
the maximum seating accommodation for each compartment, but you some¬ 
times find that 15, or 20, never less than 12 cr 18, are pushed into a 
compartment of 8. My friends would have seen how these carnages aro 
not even provided with the most ordinary facilities—with some kind of a 
plank even to lean against. There are stipposed to be some planks, not 
more than 8 or 12 inches in breadth, and if a man should lean upon any 
one of these planks at the back of these benches, I suppose he would find 
after 5 minutes a terrible pain in the middle of his back. After leaning 
on this for little more than half an hour, a man would prefer to stand up 
rather than sit on that bench. And this South Indian Railway Company 
charges the very highest fares that any company in India charges for third 
Ranl,ev S runfov : M picc, never less than 31 pice. Much of this 
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-fact I have seen horse-trucks and trucks £or other animals which are far 
better constructed than the trucks in which these men are carried, which 
are unspeakably horrible. I believe it is a disgrace to any civilised 
■Government to .say that these are railway carriages which are provided by 
State Railways, even though they are Company-managed railways. The 
sight cf these poor passengers is generally pitiable. Sir, it will bring 
tears to anybody's eyes. On every occasion when there is heavy traffic, 
we see things, things a hundred fold more. South India, luckily or unluckily 
has got a large number of temples with festivals almost throughout the 
year; and wlien coming to these festivals men are simply packed in the 
vans where goods are carried, trunks are carried, animals are carried; and 
they are shoved in there sometimes without even breathing space. Is this. 
'Sir, the treatment that is to be given to your largest and most respectable 
'Class of customers, if what they contribute to the railway revenues is of 
any respectable account? I put the simple question, Sir. The trains 
again pass through places where these poor fellows, men, women and 
children, packed like sardines, cannot get any drinking water for miles 
at a stretch. I am told there are Railway Advisory Committees attached 
to many of these Railways; that if these things are brought to the notice 
of these Committees they will insist on the convenience of passengers; 
but these Railway Advisory Committees are mostly a sham. They are 
given no power's "to do anything worth doing; they possibly pass resolu¬ 
tions that more conveniences and facilities should be provided, resolutions 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. I therefore think, 
Sir, that if we mean to be serious, if this House or the railway adminis¬ 
tration should pass for civilised agencies, then we must strongly insist on 
railway regulations providing for the convenience of third class passengers. 

I do not think it would be right for me to take up more time on this 
last day of the Railway Budget discussion, as I should have to if I were 
to enumerate all the things that require attention. The main point is that 
third class passengers are charged very high rates and they are given very 
meagre facilities, inhumanly meagre. Therefore, I hope, Sir, that this 
matter will receive not the absent-minded ridiculous smile playing on the 
faces of some Members, but that attention at the hands of all which 
humanity, human charity and kindness ought to compel all to pav to those 
who are their poorer brothers. I therefore commend, Sir, very strongly 
-the motion of my friend Mr. Joshi to the attention of this House. 

Rawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum.: Sir, I do not want to intervene 
in this debate but the remarks of my friend, Mr. Joshi, compel me to say 
just a few words. I admire his pluck in advocating the cause of the lower 
►employees of the Railway Department and really appreciate his solicitude 
for the welfare of the lower class of these employees. It is with his 
permission that I am going to criticise some of his remarks and even that 
to a very small extent. Sir, Mr. Joshi is always anxious to improve the 
wages and the conditions of service of the lower classes. It is all very 
well to say that the Railways should improve these conditions, hut unless 
~we improve the condition of labour and private service all over India, we 
shall be only disturbing the contentment of servants other than railway 
servants in the country, I mean we shall be disturbing the peace of 
-mind of all private servants .... 


Mr. Chairman (Mr. Iv. C. Keogy): Order, order. The Honourable 
-Member should remember that the House is not discussing labour ciues- 
Hons at the present moment. 
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Nawab Six Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, 1 thought we were discussing' 
the question of how far we should improve the condition of these em¬ 
ployees. ( Honourable Members: “No. no.’’) That is my point, Sir, I 
would not advise the House to lay much stress on this point, because they 
would only be disturbing the comfort of the third class passengers if they 
were to put benches in a cold waiting room for them in the middle of 
winter. They are not accustomed to sit on benches and they would rather 
like to sit comfortably on their little blankets on the floor. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Then take away all the benches from third class carriages. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Let them squat. 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: It will be simply changing the 
mode of life of these people and instead of helping them and making them- 
more comfortable, you will be really making them uncomfortable. It 
Honourable Members will only remember how some of their own private 
servants are treated in their homes, I am sure they will not blame the 
railway authorities very much. We often notice that a single servant in 
a family is used for all sorts of purposes in the family, irrespective of the 
number of hours he has to work or the amount of wages he receives. If 
you make life more comfortable for these people on the Railways than 
their home life, you will be only making private service as unpopular in 
the country as it is already in some parts of India even now. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I should like to speak just a few words 
on this motion. The first difficulty that a third class passenger comes- 
across specially at important railway stations is the difficulty in purchas- 
ing tickets. This is a matter which I have repeatedly brought to the 
notice of this House. The booking offices are not opened sufficiently early 
to allow all the passengers to take their tickets. There is only one small 
window for the selling of tickets, and the frantic rush of third class pas¬ 
sengers at that booking window can be better imagined than described. 

I suggested, Sir, in the course of one of my earlier speeches that the 
booking offices at. big railway stations should be open all the 
24 hours, and that at smaller stations the booking offices 
should be opened one or two hours at least before the arrival i 
of trains in order to enable all the passengers to hook their tickets 
with ea«e- Sometimes the booking offices are supposed to be open at these 
hours; but as a matter of fact I myself have noticed that the booking 
clerks do not give out tickets at the hours prescribed. I also suggested 
that the booking hours should be notified by posters in the vernaculars 
and exhibited conspicuously before the windows that passengers may know 
the booking hours and insist upon their right. In dealing with this matter, 
Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes referred to mv suggestion last year 
in the following words: 


“Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was perfectly correct in_ saying that last year ho brought 
up the vexed question of boohing facilities. That is a disability with which I ray- 
rGf nave very considerable sympathy. Well, I have always told the House that all 
’ "?;. v T :! ‘ rac y ' ,f , ter tlje budget debate, all the speeches of all Honourable Members 
that wc tal:c , action wherever we can on any suggestions made. Now, 

f articular suggestion of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh regarding booking facilities- 
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was made the subject of a circular which we issued to all Railway Agents. We drew 
their attention to this particular matter and to the suggestions made by Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, and we are now just beginning to get in replies on the subject.. All 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's suggestions have been examined.” 

I should like to know what is the result of my suggestions? I am glad 
to note that so far as the Bengal and North Western Railway are con* 
cemed, they have acted up to this suggestion, and X have seen these 
notices exhibited at the booking windows, although I confess complaints 
continue to come that tickets are not always issued at the proper times. 
I have had occasion to travel on some of the Railways during the last few 
months, and I have noticed that hooking offices are not opened at the 
hours mentioned, and that there is a frantic rush of passengers at the 
windows. 

The second point I should like to refer to is the harassment to which 
the third class passengers are subjected by the exactions of the coolies 
at big railway stations. I do not like to go into details, but I will just 
refer to one instance which occurred recently at the Allahabad railway station 
where a few coolies were hauled up before the Special Railway Magistrate 
on a charge of levying blackmail on a certain passenger. The case has 
been reported, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman '(Mr. K. 0. Neogy): Does the Honourable Member make 
this out as a special grievance of third class passengers? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.: Yes, because the third class passengers ore- 
subjected to these exactions and intimidation from the coolies. They are 
mostly ignorant, they do not know the rates prescribed, and these coolies 
are therefore quite at liberty to make all these exactions from the third 
class passengers. Probably the case to which I am going to refer related 
to a third class passenger although it is not so stated in the course of the 
judgment to which I was going to refer. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United Provinces: Nominated Non-Offi¬ 
cial) : What punishment was awarded? It was a severe one. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce): Is this the Railway Board or the Police? Is it the fault of the 
Railway Board? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The Railway Administration concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: If my Honourable friend had a little patience 
he would have seen the connection my remark had to the l'ailway autho¬ 
rities. In the course of the judgment the Special Magistrate made the 
following observations. This is reported in the Pioneer, dated the 24th 
February: 

“Such aggression on the part of Railway coolies continued unrestrained due to the 
persistent indifference of the railway authorities as well as that of the railway police 

—I hope my Honourable friend is within the reach of my voice. (Laughter)— 

“although I have several times had occasion to draw their attention to this 
unsatisfactory .state of affairs obtaining here and at other important stations, ft is 
a matter of regret that no care is bestowed on the recruitment of coolies, who, I 
am afraid, may in most cases turn out to he previous convicts, or are at least persons 
whose antecedents are unknown, and yet they are the people in whom passengers have 
to repose their confidence.” 
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And he concluded his judgment in the following words: 

“Knowing as I do that it is useless to invoke the aid of .the railway authorities in 
this matter I have no other alternative but to pass a sentence which may prove 
deterrent to this class.” 

That is all I have got to say on this point. 

The third point to which I should like to refer is that of overcrowding. 
That matter has been referred to by previous speakers. I should like to 
say that this matter is not a sort of favour dr indulgence which the third 
class passengers are asking for from the railway authorities. Under the 
law they have a right to see that no more passengers are put into the com¬ 
partments than the prescribed number exhibited inside the compartments. 
I refer, Sir, to the Indian Railways Act. 

Section 63 of the Indian Railways Act runs as follows: 

“Every railway administration shall fix, subject to the approval of the Governor 
General in Council, the maximum number of passengers which may be carried in 
each compartment of every description of carriages, and shall exhibit the number 
so fixed in a conspicuous manner inside or outside each compartment in English or in 
one or more of the vernacular languages in common use in the territory traversed by 
the railway, or both in English and in one or more of such vernacular languages, etc.” 

‘Then section 93 says: 

“If a Railway Company contravenes the provisions of section 53 or section 63, with 
respect to the maximum load to bo carried in any wagon or truck or the maximum 
number of passengers to be carried in any compartment or the exhibition of such 
load on the wagon or truck or of such number in or on the compartment . . . shall 
forfeit to the Government the sum of Rs. 20 for every day during which either section 
.is contravened.” J J 

Then again section 97 says:' 

‘‘When a Railway Company has through any act or omission forfeited any sum to 
the Government under the foregoing provisions of 'this Chapter, the sum shall be 
recoverable by suit in the District Court having jurisdiction in the place whore the 
act or omission or any part thereof occurred.** 

I asked a question in this House on this subject on thd 25th August, 1927, 
"with regard to overcrowding, and the reply which I received was that Gov¬ 
ernment never exercised the power which is vested in them of levying a 
penalty under the terms of the section which I have just read, and the 
reason given was this. The reply says: 

- "® uc .h action would not. have been in the interests of the travelling public. The 
alternative to overcrowding was the stoppage of booking, and such stoppago would, 
e.o%er»ment understand, have caused greater inconvenience to intending passengers." 

The Railway Board evidently think that the only alternative to the action 
contemplated under that section would be the stoppage of booking • but there 
is another alternative, and that is making the Railways run more trains 
that is an alternative which never occurred to my friends on the opposite 


which tt lb' ' 1 \' ke !V efor the harassment to 
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'to take is a subject of much complaint. Third class passengers are, I under¬ 
stand, entitled to take only 15 seers of luggage free. Sometimes it 
happens that even if the weight carried exceeds this amount by half a seer or 
one seer, the ticket examiners pounce upon these helpness people and make 
them forfeit the free allowance they are entitled to, and charge them for 
the whole weight. These scales of free luggage allowance were fixed more 
than 25 or 30 years ago when people’s needs were few; and I would sug¬ 
gest that the railway authorities should rearrange and increase the weights 
in such a way as to give a more decent free allowance to the third class 
as well as other passengers. Moreover I understand that these ticket 
-examiners have to show a certain amount of earnings every day; and unless 
they do so, they are liable to be dismissed for showing indifferent results. 
'Naturally the result is that the ticket examiners pounce upon these ignorant 
unfortunate people and make them pay for the whole weight even if there 
'is a little excess. 

s I shall just conclude with one observation in regard to the supply of 
. drinking water at the railway stations. I note with gratitude that the East 
Indian Railway have introduced a system of carrying in hot 
weather pure and cool drinking water in big jars in a third class compart¬ 
ment in the train, and this innovation I understand has been much appre¬ 
ciated by the travelling public. This improvement should be effected on 
all other Railways. I made a suggestion to this effect to the Agent of the 
Bengal and North Western Railway, with which I am more particularly 
-concerned, and the Agent, if I remember aright, has promised to look into 
the matter in this connection. (An Honourable Member: “There should 
be no separate arrangement for Hindus?”) Certainly, for every class of 
passengers, just as they do on the East Indian Railway. With these few 
words I strongly support the motion which is now before the House. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhatnmadan Rural): Sir, the first and foremost inconvenience of the 
third class passengers is the overcrowding in the third class carriages. 
Any casual visitor to any Railway station can see this; and the crowding 
.becomes all the greater during times of feasts and festivals. There is no 
-doubt that the normal condition is a state of overcrowding and the number 
■which you always find in a third class carriage is greater than that fixed. 
But the question 'arises as to what is the remedy for this overcrowding. 
'The chief remedy seems to me to be to increase the number of train 
: services. The trains at present run are quite insufficient. They should 
not only be doubled but even quadrupled. To emphasise this point, I would 
refer this House to the evidence given by Sir Alexander M. Rendel, 
'Consulting Engineer of the East Indian Railway,, in the year 1884, before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons. He stated, during the 
■ course of his evidence, that owing to the absence of competition of rail¬ 
ways in India, Indian Railway Companies were running very few trains 
wdiereas in England, the Railway Companies met competition by provid¬ 
ing greater facilities by doubling or quadrupling the actual number required 
for the passengers carried. Then he compared the East Indian Railway 
with the London land North Western Railway and said that both of them 
-carried an equally large amount of traffic, but that the East Indian Rail¬ 
way was running very few' trains which were very full. He added that 
• on an average the number of passengers in ia train on the London and 
North Western Railway was not more than 50 while on the East Indian 
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Bailway it was 260 or 270. Nine years after, in the year 1903 Mr. 
Thomas Bobertson said that the -average number, 154 to 267, of passengers 
in a train in India is greater than that in any other country in the world 
and that the third class carriages here are often much more crowded and 
for long journeys. So that there is no doubt that the chief remedy for 
reducing overcrowding in these trains lies in the multiplication of train 1 - 
■'services. 

The next inconvenience, to which the third class passengers are subject, 
is the absence of provision for clean latrine accommodation. The greatest 
economy is practised in the space allotted for latrines in the third class 
carnages. The total space allotted is 3 to 4 feet square. Added to this, 
the cleaning is done at distant intervals and the supply of water in the 
water tanks is scanty and insufficient for washing purposes. There must 
be. at least, two men attached to each train attending to the cleaning and 
the keeping of the latrines in a sanitary condition. Unless this is done, 
the latrines, which are at present a perfect nuisance, will be worse than- 
useless. 

Coming next to the waiting halls, to which my Honourable friend 
Mr. Joshi referred, the third class passenger sheds provide accommodation- 
far worse than what people are accustomed to in the poorest houses. 
In these sheds they have to sit on dusty and dirty floors even in the- 
summer months and that too, under roofs covered with corrugated iron. 
This state of things calls for immediate relief. 

Among other inconveniences to which these passengers are subjected 
may be mentioned the want of arrangements for meals and light refresh¬ 
ments at stations. In this connection I may state that the best arrange¬ 
ments are made on only one line in the whole country and that is on 
the South Indian Bailway, where we find satisfactory refreshment room 
both for light refreshments and good meals and these arc situated on' 
the platform itself. I wish the example set by the South Indian Bailway 
in this respect will be copied by other Bailways. 

Another great inconvenience is that which was referred to by tny 
Honourable friend. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, with regard to the issue of 
tickets. B is absolutely necessary that some hours before the train 
arrives tickets should be issued. What happens generally is that the issue 
of tickets begins after the line clear is given and sometimes even later. 
And the result is that there is a rush at the ticket issuing window, 
passengers very often do not act tickets, sometimes they are unable to 
catch the train they want, and occasionally they are even deceived, (An 
Honourable Member: “That is quite true.") in the matter of fares that 
are really due. 

The last, though not the least, of the inconveniences consists in the 
late admission of passengers to the platforms. Tins causes a good deal of 
inconvenience. It occasions great crush and rush for seats, especially at 
roadside stations where the trains stop for a very short time. These. Sir, 
are some of the grievances of the poor passengers and they are being 
brought fo the notice of the authorities year after year and yet w© find 
that the comforts and conveniences of third class passengers are not 
nttendorl to though the third class passengers arc admitted to 'be the 
Ofvi.none ot the passenger traffic. Sir, I support the amendment 
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Sir ‘Pursliotam.das Th.akurd.as '(Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I want to say very, few words on this. I rise to support 
the motion before the House, and I am sure ‘‘‘bat there will be very few 
in this House, I venture to think on either side, who can agree with Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum in the remarks which he made. Sir, the grievances of the 
third class passengers are many.- But the most serious one is the one 
of overcrowding, and I venture to mention to the House the work wdiich 
has been done on one railway, in India in this connection. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India [Railway had this question raised in the Local 
Advisory Committee about fifteen months ago. The Agent of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway, whom I particularly -wish to mention 
here with special appreciation, fell in line with the suggestions made by the 
non-official members of the Advisory Committee and surprise checks were 
agreed to by the Agent over the entire railway system. The members of 
the Local Advisory Committee there felt that the result of these surprise 
checks was instructive. In fact the Agent himself admitted that .they 
w r ere useful to the administration. These have been carried on both on 
the metre gauge and on the broad gauge sections of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway and so useful have they been that these state¬ 
ments are being put before the Local Advisory Committee, I believe, once 
every three months, Sir. Wherever overcrowding has been perceived or 
if there are more passengers in a compartment than sanctioned under the 
Bailway Act, either explanations are given or the Agent takes measures 
to see that it does not happen again. I will give you an instance, Sir. 
Where there are special fairs, not of the bigger magnitude that you have 
for Bameswaram or Harclwar, local fairs, they have been able to devise 
a better service. I cannot help feeling that of all the measures that could 
be suggested for oheclring of overcrowding, the one which would be found 
to be most effective would be a sharp lookout by the Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittee in this connection. Although Local Advisory Committees have- 
been run down as having no powers, I am confident that these Local 
Committees, which must be "advisory”—even the Ackworth Committee 
recommended that they cannot be anything but advisory, they cannot be 
■given any executive powers—these Local Advisory Committees, if they 
followed up their work with a little energy will find that they are very 
powerful,—-apart from their reflecting public opinion. I say powerful in 
the sense of bringing grievances to the notice of the Bailway Board here, 
and, I venture to think, powerful in the sense that any grievances which 
could come up from Local Advisory Committees and with their endorse¬ 
ment the Bailway Board would find it very difficult to brush aside. Such 
recommendations coming from Local Advisory Committees would enable 
the Bailway Board even lo force the hands of an Agent if ho happens to 
be a particularly strong or wrong-headed person. 

I particularly, Sir, wish to deal with one more subject, and that is 
the question of excess luggage found on passengers during travel and 
on running trains and the forfeiture of the free weight allowance when a 
little excess luggage has been found. Tin's is a very serious matter and. 
if I am correct, this is an innovation. I sympathise with the railway 
administrations wishing to enforce their regulations strictly. T have 
always held, and we have had it practically accepted by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bail way in Bomba}', that they should do this 
only at the gates when passengers get into a station, hut they should' 
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not worry passengers once they have got on to a train until the passenger 
gets out of the train and wishes to leave a station <at destination. The 
railways have a tendency of not doing their work properly at the stations 
where passengers get in, either owing to inadequate space or inadequate 
staff—T will noc say anything more—'and they wish to put the travelling 
public, to the great inconvenience of being disturbed at any hour of the 
•day or night to enable the railway staff to check the luggage carried. I 
think this is a pernicious system and should not be tolerated. If it is 
tolerated or if it is allowed to continue, I believe the public would be quite 
justified in openly defying the railway staff. 

(At this stage Mr. K. O. Neogy vacated the Chair which was resumed 
by Mr. President.) 

I do not think any railway administration should disturb passengers 
while they are in railway precincts. If the administration want to do it, 
they must do it at one end or at the other; but the most serious part is 
that part,, against which I wash to protest most emphatically, that when 
they do find a passenger carrying half a seer more, as my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh said, the administration forfeit the free allowance. That, 
I am sure—-I am not a lawyer—is illegal; if it is not illegal, it should 
1 r.u. be ibegal. Because a railway administration has no 

, adequate facilities at one end or the other of a passenger’s 
journey to check his luggage,, it should forfeit the free allowance which 
is available to him by law, is a new policy which should not be tolerated; 
and I do hope that the Railway Board will issue the strictest instructions 
and notify to Ibe public also that a procedure like this does not meet with 
their approval. I hope that this morion will be carried because these 
are only two of the many grievances from which third class passengers 
suffer. These, Sir, are two of the most serious ones and I hope the 
Railway Board will be extra energetic in trving to see that thev are 
remedied soonest. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I wish to point out a very important grievance of 
the women third class passengers on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and 
also on other Railways. Sir„ those of us who constantly travel on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway find signboards and labels with the word "Pernales" 
on the intermediate and third class compartments of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. Sir, I know that certain Railways pass through jungles nnd 
barren countries, but that does not mean that the mentality of the manage¬ 
ment should also become jungly and barren. Such labels are not put 
on the intermediate and third class compartments for An<rio-Indian 
women. a 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney. There is no such reservation now. 

.. Mr * B .' Das: T\ iere 5s - 51 not on tVle Bengal Nagpur Railway, on some 
other Railways I have seen some compartments reserved for Anglo-Indian 
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Sir. my friends have already voiced the various grievances of the 
third class passengers. My Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
said that if the members of the Local Advisory Committees are strong and 
point out the grievances of the third class passengers, the Railway Board 
will take action. Sir, I happen to be a member of ihe Local Advisory 
Committee of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
as I have before pointed out in this House, is the most mismanaged 
railway in India, and it has so devised its Advisory Committees that there 
are only two non-official representatives on a Committee of 6 or 7 to voice 
the grievances of Indians and to pass resolutions. I do not know if the 
minutes of the Local Advisory Committee ever come before the Railway 
Board and if the Honourable the Financial Commissioner for Railways 
takes any action on them. 

I have already suggested to the Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory 
Committee and I suggest now to the House and to the Member for Rail¬ 
ways and the Financial Commissioner for Railways that the one way of 
mitigating the grievances of the third class passengers is this, namely, 
that they should introduce passenger guards to look after the convenience 
of the third and intermediate class passengers. On the East Indian and 
Bengal Nagpur Railways there are passenger guards to look after the 
convenience and comforts of the second and first class passengers. At 
midnight if you come to a station and want a first class or second class 
berth, then it is the duty of the passenger guard to provide you with it. 
I raised this point .in the Bengal Nagpur Advisory Committee and was 
told that this very passenger guard could also look after the convenience 
of the third-class passengers. I pointed out in the Committee, and some 
of the Govei-nment representatives who w r ere present there agreed with 
me, that the disadvantage in giving effect to this scheme would be that 
these passenger guards are Europeans and cannot talk the language of 
the third and intermediate class passengers. Usually numbers of second 
and first class compartments are bunched together and that engages all 
the attention of these passenger guards and therefore they have little 
time to go to the third class passengers and help them not to overcrowd 
one compartment and ask the passengers to go to other compartments. 
I take this opportunity of putting this suggestion with all the earnestness 
at my command before the Honourable Member for Railways. You derive 
the largest sum of money from the third class passengers. Why don’t you 
introduce Indian passenger guards, whose work will be to look after the 
convenience of third class passengers? It does not cost the railway much. 
The Bengal Nagpur Rail-way Agent told me that they have got lots of 
ex-sepoy soldiers who look after the convenience of third class passengers. 
I very often pass through Kharagpur and see the soldiers looking very 
grand in their dress, but they never help the passengers. It is therefore 
high time that the Railway Department should look to the welfare of the 
third class travelling public bv establishing a welfare department and ns 
a first step let them introduce Indian passenger guards specially for the 
convenience of third and intermediate class passengers. 

Bala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 
just w r ant to add one word. People have spoken of the grievances of 
third class passengers, and I want to draw the attention of the House 
to one particular matter, and that is the grievance of the third class 
female passengers (Several Honourable Members: “Women passengers,. 
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not female.") I don’t mind women or females, but there is great neces¬ 
sity for doing something for them. I always find them, walking about 
the railway platform without knowing how to go out or come in. In 
spite of the fact that in some stations there are lady ticket collectors 
who have been engaged, there is no one to guide these women passen¬ 
gers. The same complaint as that made by my, friend, Mr-. Das,, as 
regards the employment of Anglo-Indian guards applies to their case 
also and I am strongly of opinion that something should be done to 
remove that complaint. A suggestion was once made to have ex-sepoys 
to guide third class passengers. I don’t see them often. If I do see 
them I find them of no use to passengers. I endorse the remarks made 
by Mr. Das that some other class of people must be found to guide 
third class passengers, both men and women, on important stations. 

The second thing I wish to say is this. Although we do not men¬ 
tion the Railways by name in this debate, I would like to say that these 
complaints are as common on the North Western as on any other system. 
I wish particularly to draw the attention of the railway administration 
to the fact that because nobody has made any complaint against the 
North Western Railway, it must not be assumed that that administra¬ 
tion is perfect in any way. I acknowledge that something has been 
done to improve the lot of the third class passenger, but I must say that 
much remains to he done, and the serious attention of the railway ad¬ 
ministration is drawn to the necessity for looking after the convenience 
of third class passengers. v 

One remark was made about the provision of benches for third class 
passengers. I am sorry that the remark made by Nawab Sir Sahib¬ 
zada Abdul Qaiyum is entirely out of place. Perhaps he found himself 
bound .... 


Nawab Six Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum; On a point of personal explana¬ 
tion. The moment I made that remark I noticed that Dala Raj pat Rai 
and one or two other Members stood up to speak against what I had 
said. So I must admit at once that I am sorry I could not express my¬ 
self so clearly as I should have done, because the Chair had called me 
to order or something of the sort. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President: The Chair again calls the Honourable Member to 
order. (Laughter.) There is no occasion for a personal explanation. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum; All that I wish to say 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: 1 don’t want to make any strictures on the Honour¬ 
able Member’s speech. H e thinks he is in duty bound to support the 
Government, in season and out of season, regardless of the merits of his 
remarks. Therefore his remarks are perfectly consistent with his een- 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: That 
which I want to make a personal explanation, 
thing more than. 


is exactly the point on 
Sir; I did not say any- 


Mr. President: Order, order. Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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Lala Lajpat Rai: 1 wanted to say that Mr. Joshi’s proposal about 
•benches is perfectly sound. The easiest test of the usefulness of these 
benches is that in important stations where benches are provided you will 
find that they are always occupied, you do not find an empty bench; there 
are very few stations where these benches are provided But jf Sir 
•Ybdul Qaiyum’s principle were to be followed you will have to provide 
for squatting ground even in the railway carriages. We find that the 
present system is much more comfortable and much more convenient 
and gives more accommodation and to a certain extent more privacy. 
You find the defects of the squatting system in those coaches which are 
filled by a herd of third class passengers on the occasions of fairs; you 
find there is hardly room to move about or even to get out' or get in. All 
these people are herded together just like cattle . . . 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Do not give them comforts to 
which they are not accustomed in their homes. You may provide them 
with carpets and rugs if you like. 

Lala Lajpat Eai; I do not think that question is at all relevant; 
carpets cannot be provided by the railway administration; and even if 
they were provided 1 do not think it will be any good. At home they 
have plenty of space to move about and to squat in; but in the railway 
carriages there is very little space to move about. If you do not pro¬ 
vide benches in the railway carriages and allow them to squat it will add 
to the discomfort of the third class passengers. I wish to point out 
that the supply of benches in third class waiting rooms is a thing which 
ought to be looked into by the railway administration and steps should 
be taken to provide them; sometimes there are solitary women travell¬ 
ing. alone without any guardians. They can very well stay on the 
benches and be more comfortable rather than squat on the ground. 

It ka$ already been pointed out that the arrangements about water 
supply are still inadequate and I want the railway administrations to 
take particular care to supply good drinking water. I have often found 
it very very difficult to get good water and I have heard third class 
passengers crying themselves hoarse from their diffei’ent compartments 
for water and no water being supplied to them. I may point out that 
one of the reasons why water is inadequately supplied in most pluces 
is that these water carriers are used for other purposes than water sup¬ 
ply alone; and that is the reason why they are not there to supply water 
v/hen required. They are often used by station masters and others for 
private service and therefore 'particular care should be taken that this 
great necessity of life is properly supplied. Sometimes in the summer 
season it causes a great deal of hardship and inconvenienco if one does 
not get water and therefore I say that the inspecting officers and others 
should see that the men who arc appointed to supply water perform their 
duties properly and that they are not used for other purposes. More 
supervision is required and more strictness in this matter. The orders 
are there, but supervision is required to see that they are carried out. 

Then, Sir, a point has been suggested to me by my friend, Mr. 
Jayakar, and that is with regard to the excess fare charged for children, 
and particularly for children travelling with women. Sometimes the 
travelling ticket inspectors are very strict; it is very difficult to fix the 
age of children and a woman sometimes believes bond fide that a child 
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is under 12 when she takes him with her; but the inspector comes- 
along and imposes penalties upon the child. I think there ought 
to be some discrimination in the treatment of these cases also on the 
same principles that hav e been enunciated by my friend Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas with regard to the excess fare on luggage. If you find 
there is a ease of cheating and a child is really not below 12, then you 
are perfectly entitled to charge any excess, but no penalty should be- 
charged. I do acknowledge that something has been done; but a great 
deal requires to be done and 'the reason for it is that the third class 
•passenger cannot look after himself, and so the administration and the 
officials have to look after him. Something ought to be done to guide 
these third class passengers in important stations and particularly on the 
occasion of fairs. I know that during the two fairs in Amritsar— 
Baisalthi and Diwali—a very big crowd of these people come. They 
wander about like cattle pushed this way, and that way, and nobody looks 
sfter them to see that they are properly accommodated and put in their 
proper places. It should be somebody’s duty to see that when a Com¬ 
partment is over-full, no more people are put in that compartment and 
that when it contains more persons than permitted by rules, the excess 
number are placed in another compartment. But that is not done; in 
fact not only are the excess people not taken out, but sometimes more 
are thrust in. 

Lieut,-Colonel H. A. J. (Sidney; Sir, my remarks will be very few on 
this matter. I need hardly say that I heartily support my friend Mr. 
Joshi in the motion he lias just made. I do, however, consider, Sir, 
taking into account the fact that Railways derive the greatest revenue from 
third class passengers, that the third class travelling public should be 
given all possible comforts and conveniences. I have myself witnessed 
very many painful scenes from overcrowding in third class carriages—many 
a time there was scarcely room enough to move about. I must admit, 
however, that within the last year or two I have not witnessed such con¬ 
gestion which shows that the railway authorities are alive to this 
matter. 


Lala Lajpat R,ai; That is due to the competition of motor cars. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney: Perhaps it is.. Sir, in my opinion some 
of the grievances which have been brought to the notice of this House 
are preventible, while others are encouraged; and I shall give the House an 
instance of one of encouragement. I do not say it is done with the con¬ 
nivance of the Railway Board, but certainly with the connivance of*'the 
railway administrations. I refer to the conduct of the travelling inspectors 
towards third class passengers. This is a matter, Sir, that reallv demands 
the serious attention of the Railway Board. I can quite understand how 

lh f e r> b l cm x i5 ’ b " t yf tbe “ atte r CertainI > r re quires the serious 
attention of the Railway Board. This matter has been brought lo mv 

notice and I brought it to the notice of the offending Railway the East 

Indian Railway. It was brought to my notice that certain travelling ticket 

I—* i XC r ,£ r0in ? T t1011 “ d »nmml increments un4s and 
until the\ could show the railway administration that fPo,. - a 

* "rfftin amount of excess fares Bom the traveller oubhV *T 5 v ° HaWcd 
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brought this to the notice of the Agent, and the House will be interested, 
to /know what, the Agentdof the East Indian Railway wrote to me in reply. 
This is what he says :d ■ ! ' ‘ ' 

; ,' ’ -. u ..... 1 

' "When the collections of particular travelling ticket inspectors are very low ,in 
comparison with those of other inspectors for one and the same period, it seems to 
be a fair inference that those who show much lower collections are slack in their 
work rather than that the others are | dishonest - ,In -considering the' claims of travelling, 
ticket inspectors for increment, their work during the 'previous year has to be considered 
■as a-whole, and lone of the points ‘taken into consideration is naturally the excess- 
fare collections made by them as compared with thos'e of the other inspectors.” 

• 1 He further 'said: , ,, 5j 

* . « * ... ! 
.“The increments of 10 travelling 1 ticket inspectors whose work has been unsatisfactory 

were, withheld pending an improvement, on their working and four having shown the 
necessary improvement have received their increments with back effect. Other cases, 
are under consideration.” 

/ f - 1 t ' v l * 

: Now, ,Sir,, when I tasked why the promotions of travelling ticket 
rigspectors should be thus influenced, I wrote: 

" 11 ■ “The inference to be drawn from the reasons .given by you as to why promotions- 
should be and ‘ are ‘delayed to travelling ticket inspectors is that the honesty of the- 
travelling public is rewarded in terms of the dishonesty of the employees and vice 
versa, principles \yhich are against the fundamental laws relating to justice.” 

A 1 . ' «f‘, \ , - 

I 1 ain sure t-he'HouseT will agree with me that when an agency which 
^administers, a certain' department such as the audit which controls travel¬ 
ling" ticket inspectors makes’the increments or promotions of a certain class- 
of'its employes dependent upon'the honesty or dishonesty of the travelling 
public, especially to-day when, fares are, cheaper, and concessions more- 
'liberal, it is .certainly giving a long rope to employes to.exact as much as 
they can from the 1 poor, third class passengers.' I do not think it is fair 
to .the passengers.' It is certainly encouraging" an imposition, in short & 
temptation is placed in the hands of the travelling ticket inspectors to 
dishonestly extract, from the third class passengers extra money, especially 
the poor .illiterate villagers, who, do not'know anything at all about the 
rules, and so obtain the approval of their officials and qualify for increments 
in salary. The travelling ticket inspector in his uniform with notebook 
and pencil in band looks an important person as he goes about the third 
class carriages and demands extra money from ignorant passengers so as to 
show .good returns; that is some of them have - two ways of doing 
'this. With certain people whom he thinks will not complain—the illiterate- 
villager—he pretends to write out something, extracts a certain amount 
of money, gives him no receipt and pockets the money. With another 
class whom he thinks is of a better class, he excesses him either from the 
last checking station or the station at which he examines the ticket, pocketing 
the difference himself. This, I say, Sir. is a very serious grievance of third 
class passengers and no doubt the money secured by this new class of rail¬ 
way servants has helped to swell the 60 odd lakhs of economy effected last 
year. The Railway Departments, I suppose, look upon such gain as well 
begotten and reflective of the economy effected in their administration. 

Might I suggest. Sir, in connection with the request made by mv fric-nd 
Mr. .Joshi to supply soft cushions and seats (not carpets) for third class 
passengers, that some of the money which has been used during the Iasi 
year for increasing the pav of the higher officials of the Railways,, j.c., about 
15 lakhs increase in 1926-27, be utilised for that purpose? Looking at the 
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figures supplied us, it seems as if the railway administration in the official 
branches has increased their salaries by 15 lakhs within one year. I think, 
Sir, this large amount of money might be used to give greater comforts to 
■third class passengers. 

1 i 

i t * * x .’J., 1 ' 

The Honourable Sir George'Rainy: I have listened with great interest, 
Mr. President, to the discussion ,we have .had to-day upon this subject. It 
is likely, I think^ to prove an exceedingly useful discussion because practi¬ 
cally all the speeches were made in a spirit of co-operation and of a desire 
to suggest practical methods of improving things for the third class passenger. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi who moved the motion seemed to me to 
lay too much stress on the fact, or on his belief, that first and second class 
passengers were getting a great deal more proportionately for their money 
chan the third class passenger was getting. I say he laid too much stress 
on that fact—if it be a fact—because the practical question is not whether 
proportionately the first and second;class,passengers are better off for the 
fares they pay, but whether it is not desirable to take steps to improve con- 
•ditions for the third class passengers. If I,could believe that it was possible 
to find a substantial sum of money for improvements in the third class by 
large increases in first and second class fares, that would be a matter fairly 
entitled to consideration. But what railway administrations have always to 
keep in view is that there is a limit beyond.which you cannot raise first and 
second class fares because,„ if you do, your revenue at once falls off owing 
-to the diminution m the number of passengers who,travel in those classes. 
It is not possible, therefore to work out a system> of fares on any exac 
-calculation of the amount which each class is paying, and of the exact 
amount of accommodation which is provided,,in return for the fare paid. 
Nearly every speaker who has spoken to-day, Sir, admitted tna 
in certain matters, such as water supply and overcrowding, there, ha 
been some improvement on the last three or four years. And the interpre¬ 
tation I put upon the speeches to which 1 have listened is this,that, while 
*the House generally is willing to admit that the Railway Board have been 
able to do something to ameliorate conditions, yet a great deal remains o 
be done, and that they are exceedingly anxious^ that we should not reson 
our oars but should push on and endeavour to improve things still further. 
Quite obviously it would be most unreasonable if I were to complain of an 
attitude of that kind on the part of this House It is perfectlv right' t 
attention should be called to this subject annually in the Railway Budget 
discussion, because the class of people who habituallv travel third class 
have not a great many representatives in this House and it is therefore very 
important, that Iheir needs and their wants should he brought prominently 
to the notice of the Government of India and the Railway Board from time 
to time. 


My Honourable friend Mr Joshi made two alternative requests as 
to the action that might be taken. I am afraid I cannot promise him the 
roving committee which he was anxious to have, but I have already said-y 
on Friday Inst. I think—-that I was quite prepared to bring before the Advi¬ 
sory Govincil the question what are the steps which we can most usefully 
take to improve conditions for the third class passengers. From the dis¬ 
cussion to which I have listened to-day it seems to me that a great many 
■of the Honourable Members of this House think that the overcrowding' 
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■ question is in some respects the most urgent, and I was particularly interest¬ 
ed in what my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said as to 
the action taken in that matter on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bailway hy the Advisory Committee and the Agent acting together. I 
was not only interested to hear about it, but it seems to me that it sup¬ 
plies a model on which action can very usefully be taken on other Bail- 
lYays. Indeed 1 it may be that, before the Central Advisory Council can 

■ come to any final decision about the, matter, it might be useful for them 
■to have before them the results of experiments made on the various rail- 
-way systems together with the final 'opinion of the Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittees. I think that might be a useful way of dealing with the question. 
However, that is a matter which we can discuss in the Central Advisory 
»Council. r 

‘ We have done a great deal in the last two years to discontinue the 

■ obviously objectionable practice by which a 1 considerable number of third 

■ class passengers have sometimes to be conveyed in goods wagons. That is 
^■practice we want to discontinue altogether, and I believe we are not 

very far from achieving that result. It is satisfactory,' for instance, to 
note that at the last Kumb Mela at Hardwar it was possible to dispense with 
ithe use of goods wagons for the transport of passengers. 

Another matter that was mentioned was the question of drinking water. 
It was admitted that there had been some improvement, but the speakers 
.indicated that it was desirable lo do a good deal more. That seems to 
-me to be a matter on which, if the Central Advisory Council is advised, 
rthe Bailways might concentrate and make an attempt to ensure that their 
■arrangements for suppling drinking water were adequate. One Honour¬ 
able Member, it may have been Lala Lajpat Bai but I am not sure,, made 
the suggestion that we ought to make certain that the men who are em¬ 
ployed to supply water on the platforms were not taken away by the station 
mastery and used 'for other work. I entirely agree that we ought constantly 
-to aim at that result,, but that leads up to one of the difficulties which 
hamper us in providing for the comfort of the third class passenger. -It 
is easy to issue orders up here and send round a circular to the Agents 
and for the Agents to pass them on to those below them, but it is not so 
•easy to ensure that they are actually carried out in a matter of this kind. 
The same difficulty arises in connection with some of the other suggestions 
that were made. 1 do not mention difficulties as a reason why we should 
shrug our shoulders at headquarters and say we have done our part and 
there is no more-to he done.- Possibly we might get practical advice from 
non-officials on the Local and Central Advisory Councils as to the methods 
bv which the difficulty of controlling a large subordinate staff scattered 
all over the eountrv might perhaps be overcome. 

Mr. B. Das: Have social welfare departments. 

'The Honourable Sir George Bainy: That would carry me far afield. 
'Possibh a welfare officer might be used in that connection, although it 
seems to me that it would he a little out of the scope of his ordinary duties 
'However, I will not dwell on-that. - 

As mv Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh mentioned, Sir 
Charles Innes last year said that, the suggestions made during the discussion 
would be considered, and action taken if possible and he wished to know 
what action had been taken as regards a suggestion of his about booking 

c- 2 
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facilities at stations. 1 find the position,is this. -In May 1926 a letter was- 
addressed to the railway administrations.-directing their -attention to the- 
following points: i :f . •: . ... 

1. ' At certain; stations, though first and second class passengers could: 
’■ ’get' their tickets at any time, third class passengers could only 

get them at particular times; , 

2. The opening hours of booking offices should be notified by posters; 

in the vernacular in front of,the- third- class booking offices; 

3. Station masters should be definitely instructed that it was their 

duty regularly to see that booking offices were opened' at the- 
right hours and that complaints were swiftly dealt with; and 

4. At all pilgrim centres, and centres-where there is a large crowd 

of passengers, there should be a number of booking offices not 
only at, the station hut inside, the town, so that people could 
purchase tickets at their convenience throughout the day. , 

As regards these points, I think orders were' definitely issued about the 
publication on posters as regards the hours' at which booking offices were- 
to be epen. , , ; • . - . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; That has not been complied with in many 

’Railways. ‘ \ ‘ \ 

' The- Honourable Sir George Rainy*. X anr indebted to the Honourable- 
Member for drawing my attention to the'point. There ought not to be* 
any difficulty about that matter. As regards some,. other points I have- 
mentioned, I think action was taken by some' Railways, while others found 
some difficulty. ' 

My friend Colonel Gidney drew special attention to the travelling ticket 
inspectors, and the temptations to which their position exposes them. I 
shall certainly 'be prepared to consider what he said, but the question is- 
obviously a difficult one. On tbe one hand it is impossible for Railways 
to abandon tbe attempt to prevent people travelling without tickets, and 
unless there, is some tort of travelling staff, it seems to me that it is going 
to be an uncommonly difficult matter to prevent people travelling without 
tickets. On the other hand, when the great body of the third class 
passengers are almost entirely, illiterate, it is obvious that the travelling- 
ticket inspector is in a position in which, if he is a dishonest man, he can 
resort to various practices which are highly objectionable. I am afraid that 
it is a matter in which we shall have to spend years of patient effort before- 
we can bring things to a satisfactory, state. (An Honourable Member'' 

“ What about his increments?” ) That again is a matter which I should 
be quite prepared to look into, but I regard that as a comparatively sub¬ 
ordinate point, and I am anxious not to go too much into detail into ques¬ 
tions of that kind in this discussion. But I can assure the House, as my 
predecessor Sir Charles Innes assured them last year, that particularly in 
this matter, of the third class passengers, every suggestion made will ha 

examined to see whether wc can take action in tbe direction desired. - 

. , . o' 

T do. not think, Sir, it is necessary that' T. should detain the House- 
longer T should Tike once again to say that the Government of India fully 
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^accept the tone of the discussion as indicating a strong desire on the part 
of a great many Members of this House that everything possible should be 
•done to improve conditions for the third class passengers and we shall 
• exarni te all the suggestions made from that point of view. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’, be reduced 
; by Rs. 1,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Arrangements ]or Indian Refreshment Rooms and Restaurant Cars for 

Third Class Passengers. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’, be reduced 
iby Rs. 1,000.” 

The object of this motion is to draw the attention of the Bailway Board 
•to the fact that on most of the Railways there is no arrangement for 
supplying Indian food to passengers. At most of the large stations there 
are. refreshment rooms supplying European food. But you will find that 
95' per cent, of the passengers are Indians and if the convenience of the 
majority of passengers is to be 'looked to, the refreshment rooms at present 
supplying European food must be converted into refreshment rooms 
supplying Indian food. (An Honourable Member: “Why not mixed?") 
I do not mind if there is a mixed one, but I- suggest that the Railway Board 
should insist .that .all- the refreshment rooms should supply food prepared 
in,Indian fashion, and the present contractors should either be changed or 
■compelled to supply Indian and not Eui-opean food. I do not mind if at 
some ' f the bigger stations arrangements are made for European food, but 
certainly at ordinary small towns if'there are refreshment rooms they must. 
supply Indian food 

( Then there is another small suggestion which-I want to make and that 
is about the restaurant cars and third class passengers. I have found 
several times that not only third class but intermediate class passengers 
are not allowed to take advantage of the restaurant cars. I want to know. 
Sir, whether the restaurant car is run only for the second class and first 
•class passengers, and, if so, why. Why should a third class passenger," if 
he has the money to spend, be prevented from going into a restaurant car 
and taking food? I am not talking of a separate car at present. I am now 
talking of the right of the third class passenger to go to the restaurant 
car and take food. Secondly, I talk of the right of the 
intermediate class passenger to go to the restaurant car and 
take food. If such a passenger has not got the money, certainly 
he will not go, but if he has the money, he should be allowed to go. That 
is I think the case in Europe. I have seen even in England third class 
passengers taking food in the restaurant car, hut, Sir,, here in India the 
cars are reserved for first class and second class passengers. These classes 
of passengers do not even pay by their fares the price of what they enjoy. 

I was told that there would not be passengers if their fares were raised. 
Not only‘do they not pay their way but in addition to’that they get a 
restaurant car for themselves Is it fair that a restaurant car which can 
accommodate say 20 or 25 passengers or 50 passengers should be set aside 
in addition to the ordinary' seating accommodation for passengers who do 
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not pay their way? I therefore insist, Sir, that any man, whether he iB 
a third class passenger or intermediate class passenger should be allowed 
to go to the restaurant car and take his food there. Now, if that is not 
done, I shall make another alternative suggestion (Laughter), and that 
suggestion is this, that if any restaurant car is to be attached, it should be 
for third class passengers first If, in addition, there is to be another 
restaurant car, let it be reserved for the second class and first class 
passenger, but there should certainly be arrangements for food for the largest 
number of people first: and then if you like you can make arrangements 
for a smaller number of people 

Sir, it is for this reason that I have moved my motion I hope, Sir, 
the House will accept it 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, I 
support Mr. Joshi in his request for more Indian refreshment rooms on 
the railway stations, and I also support him strongly in his claim that any¬ 
one who wants to go into a restaurant car and can afford to pay for it, 
should be allowed to enter a restaurant car, whatever class of tickets he 
holds But at the same time I cannot see how a third class restaurant car 
is within the limits of practical'politics. 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: I will explain why it is not 
The reason is that I do not know what the habits and customs of people,. 
particularly from the part of the country from which Mr. Joshi comes are, 
but .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : 1 come from Bombay which is a part of India and notr 
from Europe. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee : I mean that so far as the parts round Delhi, 
North-West India and the Punjab are concerned, I cannot imagine a third 
class restaurant car ever getting any customers at all. In the first 
place . • 

Rai Sahib Har Bilas Sarda: On the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway there is. 
a third class railway restaurant car, and it works well. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: Restaurant cars for intermediate class' 
passengers have been tried and I have been told that hardly any passengers 
come in. 

Sir, it is well known that people in this part of the country have very 
strong caste prejudices. The.-, are not going into a car to have food, where 
they aie not sure how it has been cooked or by what people. In the second' 
place, villagers, who make the real third class passengers, have never 
dreami. of going into a hotel or a restaurantlat all. They take their food 
with them, and why should they not? For this is much cheaper. I cannot 
see how you will evei persuade these people to buy food from these cars 
where prices will hove to be put up to a certain level. Then again it is very 
well known that the third class passenger does not, if ho can possibly help'f' 
it, want to move out of his carriage. He is mostly illiterate and he is 
always afraid that lie will be left behind. I cannot for the life of me see— 

I am nl] for giving third class passengers as much comfort as possible,— 
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but I cannot really see how you will persuade the third class passenger to 
come and eat in a restaurant car. / He will be frightened. Let us have as 
many refreshment rooms as possible for after all it is a question of supply 
and demand. If there is a real demand for Indian refreshment rooms, 
there will be cap it all si s always coming forward to provide those refreshment 
rooms. But at the present time I have found—I cannot swear to these 
statements—I have heard complaints from/keepers of Indian refreshment 
rooms, on various stations on the North Western Bailway, where I have 
been, that these refreshment rooms are very poorly patronised and that it 
is not a source of profit to run them. Some of them have had to be 
closed' down because there were not enough customers. In the same way 
I maintain that the third class travelling public/get what they want, in 
the way of food, from hawkers who are found in plenty on the large rail¬ 
way staiions. Where the need really comes in, is this, that more super¬ 
vision over these hawkers should be exercised and they should be made to- 
supply better food. But to ask for a thing as a third class restaurant car 
in a country like India, where/jke habits of the people are so different, iB, 

I think;, bordering rather on the fantastic. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, Mr. Chatterjee has shown some of the diffi¬ 
culties with which the Railways are faced in dealing with this question. 
The chief difficulty is that we are not dealing with people who, all of them, 
like the same type of food; and even when the type of food is/the same, 
the difficulty is that not everyone likes it cooked in the same way or by 
the same people Where I am unable to agree with Mr. Joshi is when he 
says that any practical purpose would be served by throwing open all re¬ 
freshment cars to intermediate and -third class passengers. Mr. Chatterjee 
has mentioned some of the difficulties. I do not think Mr./ Joshi is cor¬ 
rect in suggesting that that is the practice in Europe or in my own country. 
I am not sure of that; I believe that he is not correct, and that there are 
separate third and first class refreshment cars. At the same time I do 
not want the House to think that we are not paying attention to this ques¬ 
tion, because I myself look upon improvement in the arrangements for 
feeding passengers on Indian Railways as a very good method of publicity, 
and as means of encouraging passengers to travel and therefore to the 
interests of the railway. Recently the Indian Railway Conference Associa¬ 
tion, which is the body largely concerned with these matters, appointed a 
Committee to go into the whole question of catering for, and the supply of, 
food and water to passengers, and I think it was in October 1927, that the 
report of that Committee came up before the Indian Railway Conference 
Association. At the same time we have been taking quite definite steps 
on various railways, largely, I admit, by way of experiment, to improve 
the catering arrangements. We have started Indian refreshment cars on 
several railways and there we come up immediately against the difficulty 
I have mentioned. Some of the Indian refreshment cars have been very 
successful and very popular; others not successful at all. There'was one 
on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, that part of the country 
from which mv Honourable friend Mr. Joshi comes, which had to be with¬ 
drawn very quickly, because it was not patronised. We are running 
buffet, cars on the South Indian Railway and refreshment cars on the Madras 
and Southern Mabratta Railway. There are also some on the North 
Western Railway. This question of running refreshment cars for Indian 
passengers is, I think still in the experimental stage, because we have not 
yet sufficient evidence that there is a large body of Indian passengers who 
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want such refreshment ears and are prepared to take in or from refreshment 
cars, food which they now obtain from the vendors on the station plat¬ 
forms. 

There is one other point which I have not yet mentioned and that is 
the question of Indian refreshment rooms. We are increasing the number 
of refreshment roomv which supply Indian, as opposed to European food, 
and we shall continue to do so It is a matter into which railway admi¬ 
nistrations are looking very carefully. 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May JJ, Sir, put a question to Mr. Parsons? He has 
asked what is the practical use in throwing open restaurant cars to third 
class passengers when they do not make use of them. May I, in return, 
ask him what is the practical difficulty in throwing open restaurant cars to 
third class passengers if there are some of them who can make use of 
them ? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is making 
another speech. 

The question is : ^ 

I i i f 

“That the Demand Under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Rs. 1,000." , r , , 

j I < f r * " J r 

The motion w as negatived. * ' 

, 1 r 1 ‘ 

The. Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Three 'of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Three of the Clock, Mr. 
President in the Chair. ( 

Reduction of Railway Fa-res. , r C 

Ji 1 , 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests): Sir, I beg to move: 

» 

“That the Demand under the head 1 ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Bs 1,000.” > 

The motion is intended to draw the attention of this House to the fact 
that the reduction of fares which have been made, or rather promised, by 
the Railway Board, is not quite adequate. Sir, the benefit of this reduc¬ 
tion is given to those people who travel more than 50 miles, and the report 
of the Railway Board itself makes it quite clear that the average distance 
travelled by third class passengers is much less than 50 miles, so that the 
average third class passenger does not get the benefit of the reduction, at 
all. It is only a very small section of the third class passengers that gets 
that benefit. 

When we discuss the question of further reduction of fares it may be 
■said that it is a question of ways and means. Fortunately the Railway 
Board cannot prove any justification for not reducing fares of all third 
class passengers evv,n if we take into consideration the question of ways 
means. The favourable monsoons and the exploitation of the third 
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■class passenger, have now placed in the hands of the Railway Board 20 
•crores of rupees as a reserve fund. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It may be 19, if it is not 20. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, 16 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 16 and including the amount budgeted for I make it 
'20. We are consideiing the Budget; therefore, I include the figures which 
have been budgeted for in this Budget. So that the Railway Board will 
have at the end this year 20 crores of rupees as a reserve fund. (An 
Honourable Member : “What about the monsoon?”) The monsoon is much 
better than we ourselves are (Laughter.) The monsoon has been very 
favourable to all classes of people, and if the past monsoons were good, 
I think there is every reason why we should presume that the future ones 
will also be good. (Laughter.) I judge things by past events (An 'Hon¬ 
ourable Member: “Really, always?”) The Railway Board has got a reserve 
fund of 20 crores, and therefore, it would not have been difficult for them 
to take a bolder step than they have done. I feel that this House should 
give a positiv.e direction to the Railway Board that they should during this 
year reduce the fare for third class passenger within the limit of 50 miles. 
I am quite sure that if this step is taken the Railway Board will not become 
insolvent. The passenger traffic will increase if the fares are reduced. 
"You cannot how depend upon much increase in the passenger traffic simply 
because You are only benefiting a very small section, and if there is an 
increase on that small section the total increase will not be much. But if 
you give the benefit of the reduction of fares to the whole class of third 
class passengers, the traffic of third class passengers will increase; and 
■even supposing that the traffic does not increase all of a sudden, I am quite 
sure if you reduce your rates the people will begin to travel more and at 
'least in two or three years' time' your losses will be wiped out. Moreover, 
we should not be afraid of any losses now because it is with that object 
that the reserve fund has been built up. What is the use of building up 
a reserve fund, if you are not going to follow a bolder policy? The motion 
which I have made will, T am quite sure, meet with the approval of the 
House. 

■‘Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rurdl) : Sir. I wish to support the motion that has been so ably moved 
by my friend, Mr. Joshi, and I wish to appeal to the benches 
opposite to go farther than they have proposed to go in the matter of tho 
reduction of third class fares. I know that with regard to the Railways 
managed by companies there is found even greater difficulty; and it is 
exactly with regard to those Railways that I wish to make a very strong 
appeal to the benches opposite. I am particularly concerned, Sir, re¬ 
presenting my constituency, with the Railways of South India. And once 
again it is my very painful duty to point out to this House that the rail¬ 
way company which charges the highest rates of fares and makes the 
largest amount of profits is verily the company that provides the least 
amount of comforts and conveniences. I have been nt some pains, Sir, 
to look into the figures; here are the rates of the South Indian Railway. 
They are 4* and 4 pies per mile for the third class by mail trains I do 
mot see any other railway charging nnythintr like dl and 4 pies; gome rail¬ 
ways charge 4 pies but this is the only railway that charges dl pies—I &m 
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referring to appendix 2 of this “Coaching Tariff of Indian Railways’-. I 
find the only railway that has got this great distinction of charging 4| pies 
per mile for the third class passenger is the South Indian Railway. The 
Madras and Southern Marhatta Railway charges 4 pies, 31 pies and 3 pies. 
But the South Indian Railway charges 44 pies and 4 pies by the mail trains 
and 34 and 3 pies by ordinary trains. I find that the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway also lias been charging 4 pies. Therefore, Sir, it is evident that it 
is very necessary to have some kind of uniformity if the 
passengers all over India—and practically the third class passengers 
all over India are drawn from the same class of people—are to get the 
benefit of the large earnings which' the Indian Railways have made for 
many years and which are still being made, and from which they are 
able to make these large contributions to the general revenues. Now if, 
the bulk of the people have to get the benefits of these large earnings < 
to which they themselves contribute, I very strongly urge that some kind 
of uniform relief must be given to the third class passenger all over • 
India. And I repeat the point made by Mr. Joshi already that the railway 
third class passenger who travels up ,to 50 miles probablj 1, very often, 
needs it quite as much as the passenger who travels over long distances; - 
and for this simple reason; it is not every day in his life that the ordinary 
villager takes it into his head to go - to Benare s or Rameshwaram, from 
Lahore; or from Trichinopoly to Benares or Hardwar. He may do so- 
probably once in Iris life time or once in the life time of many generations. 
Therefore this picture of the man from Howrah visiting Peshawar or the 
man from Peshawar visiting Rameshwaram at very greatly reduced rates 
is a fine picture, but it is not a thing that will be of any practical benefit 
to the ordinary man whether he lives in Bengal or in the Punjab. 
It is over short distances that the bulk of the people travel. Almost every 
man in my constituency—I can speak with some knowledge about my 
constituency—almost every one man out of ten in my part of the country 
every month ti'avels 20 times over short distances from one place to another • 
of over 40 to 50 miles, travels in other words altogether perhaps 1,000 mileB - 
in a month. If he travels short distances during 20 days at the rate 
of 50 miles each day, why should he be not given the benefit of what is 
called the larger distance rate? Therefore, Sir, I would urge upon the Rail¬ 
way Board that the distinction that has been made between fares for short 
distances and long distances should be done away with, because, after all, 
the men who travel over shorter distances arc really the people w r ho contri¬ 
bute far more revenues .than those who travel over long distances. 
Some companies make a distinction in rates between places above 
100 miles but below 150 n iles. above 50 miles but below 100' 


miles, and so on. I really do not know how many different 
classifications the geniuses of these raihvaymen are going to make! 
There are so many different classifications and so many different 
classes of rates! There is, for instance, in the Madras and South¬ 
ern Mabratta Railway 34 pies, 3} pies and 3 pies per mile and 
so forth. Here in the Coaching Guide it is riven that the 3i- pies 34 pies 
and 3 pies r-ates apply to distances over 100 miles, 150 miles and so on. 
Similarly on other Company-worked lines. Therefore it is not enough’ 
that the nreposed reductions are effected in the State Railways alone; 

wri Tn n 8 s1 TV be effpc * ed in . fho compnnv-mnnagcd Railwav* ns 
Aft " r n11 - "' hKhf ‘ r " ra,hvnv managed bv the South Indian 
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Railway, or by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway or by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, we take it that all the Railways as a whole belong 
to the Government. I must therefore appeal to the Railway Board to 
use all the power in their hands to force the hands of the company-managed 
administrations to do as much justice to their passengers as the State 
/Railways do to theirs. Now, Sir, I read here what was stated by Sir 
George Rainy. He said: 

“We also propose to discuss with Company managed Railways the desirability of 
effecting similar reductions in third class fares with a yiew to encouraging increased 
third class passenger traffic.” 

Certainly this is very fine language; “propose to discuss with Company- 
managed Railways”, but it is so vague, so beautifully vague that probably 
nothing might come out of it during our lifetime! (Laughter.) That 
is the whole trouble. Tbe proposal to discusg with Company-managed 
Railways will probably' take some years before it takes shape; and after 
discussion it will-take another few years to arrive at conclusions, and after 
these conclusions before effect is given to any definite proposal, probably 
some of us who are old, at least those who have long beards and must be 
called old, may not be-in the land of the living to see the final reductions. 
Therefore, I wish to appeal to the Government that they must bring great 
pressure to bear' upon the administrations concerned to reduce at once 
the third class fares and to give as much comforts as possible to the third 
class travelling public. I do not dispute the good intentions of the Gov¬ 
ernment at all, but good intentions alone do not carry us far. For in¬ 
stance two or three years ago Sir Charles Innes said that every railway 
administration had been informed of the desire of this House that some¬ 
thing must be done for the railway subordinate employees. But 
all the same, the House will see that men are still recruited in the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway on the wonderful salary 
of Rs. 20, while on the South Indian Railway they are recruited on 
Rs. 20-8-0 a month. Sir Charles < Innes said that the railway administra¬ 
tions had been informed of the desire of this House to do something for 
these men,—-they had been informed of the wonderful discussions that 
have taken place in this House; and. yet! the railway administrations, at 
least so far as the Madras and Southern Marhatta and the South Indian 
Railways are concerned, recruit men on Rs. 20-8-0 and Rs. 20-0-0 a month. 
Similarly, I fear when the Government of India simply intimate the desire of 
this House, or even send some instructions to reduce the fares of the 
third class passengers, somehow these instructions fall on deaf ears. 

I would like, Sir,—and I hope many on this side would- like—to know how 
would Government propose to bring pressure on the Company-managed 
Railways to become reasonable? So far as some of these railways of 
South India to which T am referring are concerned, they make the largest 
profits and have the smallest expenditure by emnlovinc clerks on Rs. 25, 
guards on Rs. 60. and things of that kind. I do not want to vo into 
details. But I repeat the lowest expenditure, the highest fares, the 
largest profits and the most meagre facilities are on the South Indian Rail¬ 
way. Most of it is metre gauge, not even standard gauge; trains there 
are always overcrowded and yield the largest amount of collections. Now 
how Ion,? is the Government of India going to relv simply on the plea 
that these Railways arc Company-managed? T fear. Sir. if the wme 
kind of squeezing out of the poor man’s monev done, not ovist on overv 
Company-managed Railway. T do therefom appeal to the Rahway Board' 
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that they should bring strong pressure to bear upon the Company Adminis¬ 
trations. I would suggest to Government if possible—we may not reach 
the item to-day—that they should simply cut out the surplus profits of 
these Company-managed Railways; and tell them that if they make unduly 
abnormal profits they will not get the surplus which may otherwise be. 
falling due to them. I suppose that will be one way of bringing them 

to reason,—if they are told they will just get 40 lakhs or 50 lakhs, even 

if they make a crore of rupees as net profit—this may be the only way by 
which they can be brought to reason and made to realise that they cannot 
go on indulging in this system of taking away so very much from these 
poor third class passengers, and themselves taking all the profits. 

Therefore, Sir, I strongly support the motion of my friend, Mr. Joshi, 
.and I hope that for other railways, those who are more conversant 
with other railways and other parts of India will be able to bring 
other figures to the notice of the House which will demonstrate 

that the reduction proposed is equally necessary on other railways. 

I would like to have that all difference up to at least 150 miles 

should be done away with; and if possible all passengers should 
be charged between 2i pies and li pieB as on the East Indian 
Railway. And I do appeal to the Commerce Member, whom I know to 
be very sympathetic by nature, I appeal to him to see that his sympathy 
becomes practical sympathy which will lead to practical results; so that 
before he lays down the robes of his office the poor third class passenger 
may have reason to congratulate him and hand Ms name down to his 
progeny as that of the good white man who reduced third class fares on 
all the railway lines of India. < ri u 

- Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the present third class rates are unquestion¬ 
ably high, regard being had to the conditions of this country. It is 
sometimes said that they are too low compared to the fares in the other 
countries. This is not a correct statement to make. Comparing what 
an Indian pays per mile with what people of other countries pay, I 
think the argument may look plausible enough, but _ that is not the 
right way to compare the rates. It looks all right if we merely 
look to the 'nominal value in ' the currencies of the countries. But 
'let us take the buying power of the countries and see if the proportion 
paid by our country does not compare favourably with other countries? 
In this" connection I may refer the House to what the Government [Director 
wrote in the year; 1829. He said: 

"One result of the various fares which have been tried p's this, that the smallost 
reduction at onco increases, and the smallest addition diminishes the number of 
travellers. The rate of payment demanded Irom passengers should depend in the 
first instance upon tho cost of transport, and secondly upon tho power of the passenger 
to pay. Tho object should be to attract tho largest numbers and yet leave a margin 
for profit between the cost of tho conveyance and the amount * received. We see 
that on some lines on which tho lowest fares are in force, this margin is greater than 
where the highest fare is charged.” 

He then cited the rates in England and in this country and stated that the 
rate in England of third class fares is 9-84 pies and that in this country 
2-31 pies and he remarked as follows: 


toon^'navmmf 11 ! 2* teS char 6 ed in f adia < i ud S cd the standpoint of the actu 

. pajment made, are considerably lower than those charged in England; h 
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for a comparison to bo of any value, consideration must be paid to the circumstances 
of the two countries. Taking the cost of construction and working in England and 
comparing them with the cost of construction and working in India, and, in every 
other respect, if like is compared with like, I think it will be found that the fares and 
rates in India should v broadly speaking, he only about one-sixth of those charged in 
England. Before, therefore, the fares and rates in India can be regarded relatively 
as equal to those in England the former would require to be lower than the rates now 
charged for passengers by about from 18 per cent, to 40 per cent.” 

Again, Sir, in 1890. Mi*. Horace Bell, the Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India on the East Indian Bailway, discussed this question 
as to whether Indian Railways had generally reached the limit of fares 
at. which the maximum net receipts may be received from the third class 
passengers and he advocated therein a fare of 11 pies per mile coupled 
with a rate of a pie per mile for women and children on all those railways 
which' serve districts having a population averaging over 150 to the square 
'mile. 

Sir, jou may remember that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
said in his budget speech: 

‘‘The new fares are actually lower than the pre-war fares, the difference at 000 
miles being as mu6h as 16 per cent.” 

But we find, Sir, that in the year 1894, the fares on certain Railways such' 
as ( the East Coast Railway, the Madras Railway and the Kolar Gold Fields 
Railway was 1-5 pies per mile and 2 pies per mile on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, the Nizam's Guaranteed Railway, the South Indian Railway 
and some other Railways. This shows that the statement made by the 
; Honourable ■ the , Commerce Member is not quite correct and that the 
present rates are more than the pre-war rates. It may be, Sir, within the, 
memory of,'the Members of this House that in 1917 it was decided at 
a meeting of the Railway Board that,on all the principal broad gauge 
Railways the third class fare should be advanced to tho existing maximum 
and on others where the ordinary fare had been only 2/3rds of the maximum 
that it should be advanced by 25 per cent. • The exigencies which neces- 
• sitated the increase have disappeared long ago and yet we do not find' 
the rates going back to those existing before the war. 

Eor these reasons the rates of the third class passengers deserve to be 
considerably reduced and if they cannot be done for any reason, at least 
a flat rate may be given for all the distances without fixing any lower 
mileage for the reduced rates. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: I wish only to bring one point to the notice of the 
Railway Board. In the speech which the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber made he announced certain reduction of fares for third class passengers. 
He also promised that attempts arc being made to persuade the companies 
to accept the same rates. I want to know whether the concessions he 
announced in his speech are applicable to company lines managed by the 
' State at present. The Central Provinces railways are managed by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Radwav at present. This Railway comprises s 
line from Elichpur to Yeotmnl which is nearly 118 miles and a short branch 
line running from Pulgaon to Arvi which is nearly 20 or 25 miles. That 
‘ railway is not a State Railway. For the purpose of management it was 
banded over to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway when the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway was also a Company-managed Railway. ThS 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway has since then become a State Railway. 
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This Railway has now thus come directly under the management of th« 
State. I want to know whether the concessions announced by him as 
regards State lines, particularly on the Great > Indian Peninsula Railv, ay, 
will hold good as regards the company lines which are managed by the 
State at present, 4 although they may not be owned by them. That, is 
one point which I want to be r explained by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. There is another thing also. The )( fares on this small line are 
'comparatively higher than the fares which obtain on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. This whole line,, as I have said, is only 118 miles, 
-but it is,divided into two sections. ‘ One sectionJs 70 miles and the other 
is 48 m ! les and between these two sections there is the main line running 
r through Berar and going to Nagpur. Thus the line is divided into two 
sections of which Murtijapur station is the centre. In the one section 
the distance is above 50 miles. In the other it terminates at the 48th 
mile* That is the difficulty. . The rates prevailing on these lines are 
higher than the Great Indian Peninsula rates. That is a' great* injustice 
to the people who have to travel and I would, like the Railway Board to 
consider their case. The injustice has been in existence unrequited for 
a number of years. There were only two classes on these lines, the upper 
1 and r lower. Since last two years second f class carriages are put'on. But 
" they are a mere mockery. The maximum upper class rate is 34 pies 
'-per mile and the 'lower, i.a.,.third clhss rate'is 54 pies. The minimum 
-rates.arq different. But I think that the maximum rates have been in force 
and not -the minimum. When'there' is an idea of making some concession 
to third class passengers'I want the case of this railway to be considered 
' independently and apart from any general scheme of creating a flat rate 
for third class passengers all over. I want the Honourable the Commerce 
’’Member to bear that in' mind and' find some’ .solution to give relief to' the 
third class passengers who have the misfortune to go to Bombay or Nagpur, 
via this line. 1 Owing to the present condition of things,, people find it 
better to go by motors. My friend Mr. Kunzru visited my place some 
time ago But as he says in his interruption he avoided travelling by 
this line. Here is then a witness of an unimpeachable character also to 
corroborate my statement. Here is a specific case which I want the Rail¬ 
way Board to investigate. 

As regards the point that the concessions cannot be introduced for a 
distance shorter than 50 miles, I see that the Honourable Member relies 
upon the apprehended reduction in income which is likely to take place 
for its sole justification. It has not been urged that the rates which 
obtain at present are such as the traffic can bear and are capable of being 
paid without any inconvenience by third class passengers. What is urged 
is that if a further reduction is to be made there is going to be a reduction 
in the total income which the Railway Board is not prepared to bear. 
But what I should like to ask the Rahway Board is whether they have 
examined the figures of the average miles per third class passenger travel¬ 
led per year during the past few years. If they, do that they will find 
that the average capacity for travelling has consistently diminished. 
To-day it stands at 33-5 while 4 or 5 years ago it stood at 37. That shown 
that the prevalence of the present high rates for so many years has ad¬ 
versely affected the capacity for travel and we therefore find a regular 
reduction in the average mileage travelled by third class passengers per 
passenger per year. This is a point which they may well consider and if 
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they consider it properly they will find that there is a case not only for 
the reduction' of fares over long distances but also for shorter distances; 
and whatever may be the loss apprehended I- believe and almost feel certain 
that it will be made up by .the inerease in traffic which the reduced rateB 
and better - prospective -conditions of commerce will bring in. That.ps a 
point which I wish the Railway Board to investigate further and I think 
-before long-they will be in a position to make concessions for third class 
-passengers even for-short distances. 

! J Mr. H. 1 G-. Cocke ■ (Bombay. European): Sir, I am very anxious to 
’be sympathetic to-day and hot to_ incur the wrath of my friends’from 
Bombay^ who at the moment’ possibly''• are not’inclined to be stirred to 
‘wrath. (Laughter.) (The Members in' question appeared to be sleep¬ 
ing.) Sir,, I have very considerable sympathy 'with this motion and-J am 
quite prepared to go in with Mr.- Joshi against the Government. I 
sympathise with ' the person’ who ■ habitually travels distances of from 
30 to 40 miles and 3 have not been able to find any good reasons why 
.fares have not been reduced for distances below 50 miles. 1 I can quite 
' understand why they should ’ not be reduced ‘ for quite short distances 
■covering, say, suburban'areas. 'But the man who 'goes into a town 30 
or 40 miles "away, and perhaps does that journey several times a month, 
is undoubtedly handicapped as against the man who does perhaps one 
'or two 1 long distance journeys a year. I also of course h'ave consider¬ 
able sympathy for the many millions who never travel at all. I said 
on the geneiral discussion of the Budget that I think it is an open ques¬ 
tion whether the whole community would not be better served by cut¬ 
ting out - these reductions and making reductions on freight, on kerosene 
■oil and other similar commodities, looking at the question from the broad 
point of view of benefiting the community as a whole. ?But naturally 
when there is a big surplus to be dealt with the third class' passenger 
must in the < fitness of things- receive favourable consideration. I have 
not been able to discover to what extent people who make journeys 
•during the year travel 50 miles and-to what extent they travel more, 
whether it is half and half or whether it is 75- per cent, one way and 25 
per cent, the other, and I should be interested to know if the Bailway 
Board have any statistics of that nature to give us; it may be that the 
Railway Board have a wonderful office and it is quite possible that in 
some pigeon-hole these records may be available. In any case I hop'e 
the Bailway Board in the course of the coming year, assuming Mr. Joshi 
and I do not win in our lobby, will look into this question with a view 
to seeing whether further reductions—-which wc all expect next year of 
course-—could, not be made by reducing the distance to, say, 20 miles. 

Mr. A. A. It, Parsons (Finarcial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I 
will first deal with a couple of points raised by Mr. Aney. I am afraid 

I cannot give Mr. Aney an answer about the Eliclipur-Yeolmal Bail- 

way. I anticipate that the question whether the reductions we are mak¬ 
ing on the Great Iudian Peninsula Bailway will apply to that railway 
is a matter of the contract with the Company. I will have that point 

however looked up and also the second point which he mentioned. Mr. 

Aney then -pointed out, and I think it is very relevant to this discussion, 
that in recent years the average mileage travelled by the third class 
passenger has shown a tendency to drop. I agree, and it is exactly for 
that reason that it is desirable that we should attempt to stimulate long¬ 
distance traffic, and it is exactly for that reason that the Bailway Board 
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‘when they had to decide whkt should be done for third class passengers- 
this year, recommended':-;to the Government of India that our energies 
should be chiefly' directed to the long-distance passenger. There are, 
I th ink , good grounds both from the-point of view of- the Railways and 
from the point of view of the individual passenger for such a 1 course;, for 
we must recognize that any reductions we could make in' the.fares for 1 
shorter distance journeys, say for journeys up to 50 miles, would only 
o give a small benefit to ,the individual’-passenger of an anna or two, and 
rt the sme time owing to the large number of passengers, suburban and 
- otherwise, who do travel these short distances would be extremely costly 
to railway revenues. In the result, ,the effect of making, a reduction 
over a short distance of 30 or 40 or. 50 miles is ,to .give small benefit to 
the individual passenger and consequently not to stimulate the . growth 
of traffic to any great extent; and at the same time, to hit railway 
revenues very hard and to make it unlikely that those revenues will re¬ 
cover in as short a time as by making reductions, for long-distance traffic- 
I have not got exact figures, ,to give to ,the House, but we ,did 
examine the question whether we should attempt "to make , a reduction 
of a half a pie in the first 50 miles zone on the Great Indian; Peninsula 
Railway. ,I .was told that, the cost on that; railway alone-,would, be in 
the neighbourhood of 50 lakhs., Mr. Joshi would argue .against me here 
,'that as we are budgeting, for a surplus of crores, we could have- 
afforded that 50 lakhs in addition to the 122 lakhs. My answer to him 
is-that we cannot declare ,dividends on .hope,s. ,, . , , 

The last point I should like to deal--with is the tone which I think 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Acharya,! raised, the position with regard to- 
Company-managed Railways and more particularly in regard to the 
South Indian and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railwaysi: I can 
give him one grain of hope. The discussion is not going to start two or 
three or four years hence; it will start next month. . More than that, I 
do not think I can say at the moment because anything now said would, 
possibly prejudice the results of the discussion. 1 

Mr. President ; The question is: ' 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced! 
by Es. 1,000.” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES—34. 


Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ajy an gar, Mr. K. V. Kangaswami. 
Avyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Chettv, Mr. E. K. Shanmukham. 
Cocke. Mr. H. G. 

Dntt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta. Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Snrdar. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar. Mr. M. E, 

Joginh, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata 
- Joshi, Mr. N. M 
Kolkar, Mr. N. C. 


Kidwai, Mr. Eafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra- 
Ivanta. 

Lajpat Eai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Air. Jamnadas M 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

. Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Eao. Air. G. Sarvotham 
Sarda, Eai -Sahib Harbilas 

Sarf Bahadu? [U ' iSain Khnn ’ Kh ‘T 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
S nha, Air. R. p. 

Tok Kvi, IJ. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

.Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 

Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. P. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Sir. V. K. Aravamudha. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. | 

Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatter jee, The Revd. J. C. 

Cliatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cosgrave, Sir. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R, H. i 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

The motion was,negatived. 

, , Advisory Councils. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I beg to move: 

.“That/ the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Rs. 100.” 

The House will remember that we had a very full debate on the 
question of the Advisory Councils, central as well as .localjT-last year 
about this time. It is not my intention to repeat those arguments on 
the present occasion, but I will just remind the House that Sir Charles 
Innes on that occasions gave an undertaking that he would examine all 
the points that had emerged out of the debate and take whatever action 
was necessary. I wish to know what action has been taken on the 
various points with -which We dealt with on the last occasion. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Menvara: General): Sir, I wish to 
say just a word on this point. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway has two systems, the broad gauge system and the metre gauge 
system. There is a Local Advisory Committee at Bombay for the 
broad gauge system but there is no Local Advisory Committee for the 
metre gauge system. The metre gauge system covers a very large tract 
of land. It used to be called in the old days the Rajputaua Malwa 
Railway. Its administration has now been handed over to the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and, as there is no Local Advisory 
Committee for this metre gauge system, I would request Government 
to ask the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway authorities to 
have a Local Advisory Commiltee at Ajmer for the metre gauge system 
also, as it is very useful. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, we did go into the various points which 
were raised in the discussion last year. I have here a fairly long list of 
them. I think they are tabulated under 9 heads. I am not sure 


Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Jowahir Singb, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singb Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darev. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rno, Mr. V. Pnndurang. 

Rov, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr,-H. A. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr. J A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. E. 

Taylor, Mr. E. Gawan. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


D 
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■whether the House at' this late stage is in a* mood to listen to, eachs parti¬ 
cular point which was raised. (Several Honourable Members: "Do 
not read, them”,) It am quite prepared to show the list to 'Mr. Neogy 
and I think that would meet the wishes of the House. 

Sir Purshotamdas. Thakurdas:; Why not place the statement on the 
table ? J 

Mr. A. A. U. Parsons: I do not know whether it was to the Bombay, 
Baroda. and. Central India Bailway that Mr. Harb'das Sarda was refer¬ 
ring, when he said that there was not a Bocal Advisory Council fox*' the 
metre gauge section. 

Bai Sahib Harbilas' Sarda: Yes. 

Mr. A. A. L. Persons: At the present moment, I‘am afraid, I do not 
know how the position stands. I will look into it. But when I say I 
will look into it, the Honourable Member must 1 not understand that I 
mean necessarily that we shall make a Bocal Advisory Council for that 
section; it does not follow because you have two sections that a Bocal 
Advisory Council is required for both the metre and the broad gauge 
sections. 

Bai Sahib Harbila.v Sarda: The Bocal Advisory Council I think only 
concerns itself with the broad gauge. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member kindly place this 
statement in the Bibrary? 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived, 

Mr. President: Amendments No. 56 and 57 have . already been 
covered. 

No. 58, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. (The Honourably Member was 
absent and did not move his amendment,) 

Mr. President: No. 59. Mr. Joshi. 

Third and Intermediate Class Carriages for the Great Indian Peninmla Railway 

Punjab Mail. 

Mr. IT. M. Joshi: I beg to move: 

“That the Demand,under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Es, 100.” 

Tim object of this motion is to suggest to the Bailway Administra¬ 
tion that at least one third class carriage should be attached to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Punjab Mail. Sir, there are hardly any trains on 
which there are no intermediate and third class carriages. The Punjab 
Mail is a very important train, but. it is nil reserved for first and; second 
tw , ] ? n<3S01 ’f? ers - Somebody here, on behalf of the Bailway Board, said 
there jb a third class Express train. There may be a third class 
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lExpress train, but there is no harm' in putting, a carriage on the Punjab 
Mail ,also. The Express leaves Bombay in the evening at 9-30. The 
Mail leaves in the afternoon. Some people would like to travel during 
dhe day,' and others at night. That depends upon the convenience of 
the traveller. There is no special reason why there should be no con¬ 
venience for third class passengers, to travel by this Mail. I hope that 
‘Government will accept my suggestion. 

Kai' Satiiti Harbilas Sardk: In this connection I would also like to bring 
to the notice of Government that on this metre gauge railway managed 
by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway there is no intermediate 
-class. There used to be an intermediate class formerly, but for some 
.years it has been stopped and people are very anxious that there should 
be an intermediate class on the metre gauge. There is an intermediate 
class on the bread gauge of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way and also on the East Indian Railway, but there is no intermediate 
:class on the metre gauge of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

Mr. President: We are talking of the Great Indian Peninsula and not 
■of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. A. A‘. L. Parsons: I am glad, Sir, that I have not to deal with 
more than one railway and one train at once. My answer to Mr. Joshi 
is that he has selected a train, that is to say, the Punjab Mail, which is 
ordinarily well filled with first and second class passengers, and enables 
us to take quite a lot of money fr. m those classes which he so much dis¬ 
likes. So far as third class passengers are concerned, there is one express 
train and I understand that the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway is at present considering putting on another express train for their 
benefit. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“Thatf the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced * 
by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Subordinates officiating as Officials. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, am I right in thinking that the 
motion I am taking up now is No. 14, subordinates officiating as officials? 

Mr. President: Yes. * 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. ff. Gidney: I move: 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ bo reduced 
by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, I litve very few remarks to make except to bring tins to the notice 
•of the Honourable Member. When we discussed this matter in connection 
with the local traffic service, I incidentally made some remarks in con¬ 
nection with officiating appointments. I tried to show' to the House that 
•the Indian Railways were being administered on an extraordinary system— 
•effective no doubt from an economical point of view, but rather unfair, 
if I may use a harsh word, from the empbyee’s point of view*. I quoted 
‘figures from the boobs supplied to us which showed that between 50 and 
K30 per cent, of the official appointments in Indian Railways are filled 
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to-day by promoted subordinates—I refer chiefly to the Transportation and 
Engineering Departments—and that these officiating officials, some of 
whom have been officiating for Years, were doing the duties of imported 
officials (with equal responsibilities and equal status but without any 
money to keep it up) at about one-third of their pay. I have already 
brought this to the notice of the Honourable Member and I am sure it is 
only necessary for me to repeat it on the floor of this House in connection 
with tbis motion to convince him that some remedy is urgent!}' necessary. 
In connection with this, X may point out to the House that whei'eas on 
the one hand we bare a railway administration more than half of whose 
official appointments are filled by promoted subordinates on a cheap scale 
of salaries but doing equally goLd work, we have, on the other hand, the 
rather extraordinary fact of 50 per cent, of higher officials of the railways 
I mean those who are imported from England and who hold appointments 
drawing salaries three and four times more than the promoted subordi¬ 
nates. It is rather interesting information that I have extracted from the 
budget reports—I speak subject to correction—but it may interest the 
House to know that while tire official department in the Bengal Nagpur 
Baihvav costs 29 lalcbs in 1925-26, in 1927-28 there is a reduction of 2 
lakhs. ' On the Bombay, Barcda and Central India Railway for the same 
period there was an increase of 3 lakhs. On the Eastern Bengal Railway 
there was an increase of 2 lakhs last year. On the East Indian Railway 
which is the biggest offender in tbis matter, thei-e has been an increase of 
5 laklis. On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway there has been a 
decrease of 8 lakhs. The North Western Railway has an increase of 3 
lakhs and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway of Rs. 37,000. The 
South Indian Railway has increased by 2 lalcbs; and so one is tempted to 
ask whether this total increase of 15 lakhs fer the salaries of officials 
employed on all the Railways in India in their higher administration is 
obtained fiom the cheaper paid promoted subordinates. In other words, 
do the poorer paid subordinate officials maintain the higher paid imported 
Official? If that is so, I think it exposes a condition of things which really 
needs very sifting and careful inquiry Indeed I think it is time that the 
Railways realised and adequately appraised tbe duties performed by these 
worthy promoted subordinates and the wonderful service that they have 
rendered to the Railways in India; men who certainly deserve more than 
the small wages given to them for doing.as they do the same duties, carry¬ 
ing tbe same responsibilities; and what is expected of them, that they 
should live in. the same style and keep up the same status as do the 
officials. I bring this matter to tbe serious notice of the Honourable 
Member for an early rectification. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I am 

4 very doubtful whether the numerous statistics my friend Colonel 

Gidney has given us have any relevance to the particular motion 
he has moved. I will not, and indeed I could not, go into them with him 
now. I will look into this matter of subordinates officiating as officials, as- 
I have already undertaken to do on some earlier motion. 

Mr. President; The question is ... . 


Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J, Gidney: Sir, in view of the reply given by the 
drw'the motion ^ cVmrge ° f Ilaihva y R . 1 as k your pel-mission to ‘with- 


I he motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn 
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(Covenanted, Labour in State and Company-managed Railways. 

Xieut.-Colopel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, I beg to move the motion that 
'stands in my name: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be leduced 
by Rs. 100.” 

'Sir, this House clamours rather loudly for Indianization, but the Anglo- 
Indian community is not included in that cry and so occupies a position 
between the devil and the deep sea. I know that to certain Members 
Indianisation refers only to pure blooded Indian Indians, their desire 
being to exclude Anglo-Indians from any Indianisation scheme. Therefore, 
Sir, the employment of Anglo-Indians on Railways is anathema to them. 
"By this motion I desire to bring to the notice cf the Honourable Member 
the very marked preference that is given in the railway workshops to 
covenanted labour from England. In the workshops at Ajmer and 
damalpur it is not usual to find an Anglo-Indian or Indian as foreman in 
charge of the departments, and these workshops have been in existence for 
many years, and have for years brought out instructors from England to in¬ 
struct mechanics in this country. In this connection, Sir, I recently had an 
example of the extent to which this covenanted labour can be operated. 
It happened last year, I brought to the notice of the Agent, Eastern 
Bengal Railway, that he had indented from England for one foreman and 
four ehargemen fitters. A chargeman fitter is not a very important man. 
There are a large number of Anglo-Indian ehargemen fitters in this country 
in the various railway workshops who carry out their duties with ns much 
•efficiency as the men imported from abroad. I wrote to the Agent of the 
Railway asking what were his reasons for importing such men from 
England, and why he could not obtain them from any of the State Rail¬ 
ways in India. He wrote back and said that it was a question of the best 
man getting the job -and that he could not find anybody suitable in his 
workshops. I then brought this matter to the notice of the Railway 
Board, from whom I got a letter to the effect that: 

‘“The Agent has already informed you that appointments in that grade are made 
irrespective of nationality or creed and that he is unable to earmark any post for any ' 
member of a particular community.” 

.So far so good. Continuing further, the Railway Board said: 

“The Government of India entirely agree with the reply tiic Agent has given. 
As regards (6) I am to state that an indent is sent to England only after it is 
ascertained ibat a suitable candidate is not available in India.” 

Mow, Sir, this means one of two things—either the thousands of mechanics 
who are being yearly trained in the four State Railway workshops arc fools 
.and are incapable of receiving any mechanical instructions or that the instruc¬ 
tors who come out from England to give instruction in the workshops are 
incapable of instructing and are fools But when an Agent, in a serious 
moment, writes in effect to snj that in fifty years and more be can not 
produce a single capable chargeman fitter in his workshops and when the 
Railway Board agrees with the Agent’s paltry excuse, it is, to say the 
least, the strongest condemnation of any railway administration. I con¬ 
sider, Sir, it is time that the State Railways stopped the recruitment at 
such high wages of inefficient instructors in these workshops. It is absolute 
bunkum for the Railway Board or any Agent to tell one that in the whole 
of India they have not got four capable Anglo-Indian or Indian ehargemen 
fitters and therefore they must recruit such fitters from England at almost 
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twice the rate of pay given to Anglo-Indians besides paying for their pas¬ 
sages to India and back and furlough expenses, etc. I'say, Sir, it is the big¬ 
gest insult to the men who arei trained in State Railway workshops and to 
the country as a whole. I am aware, Sir, that this importation of cove¬ 
nanted labour is decreasing but there are certain Railways that still con¬ 
tinue to import this kind of labour from England. In fact on the metre 
gauge section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway there are 
to be found more covenanted drivers than in all the other Indian Railways 
put together. 

Now, Sir, I believe all Railways including Company-managed. Railways 
have subscribed to the policy of Indianization. If that is so, it is a viola¬ 
tion of their promise not to adhere to it and the Railway Board have every 
right to question this breach of promise. Can you imagine a railway fire¬ 
man in this countiy who has not done any driving work, being employed 
as a driver and yet this, I understand, is being done with ordinary firemen 
who draw a few pounds a month in England, and who are brought out 
to this country as drivers and because they are covenanted from England 
they get higher lates of pay and allowances including special furlough and 
leave, besides free passages, notwithstanding the fact that they do just 
the same sort of work as any Anglo-Indian and in addition are unfit to 
stand the climate of this country? Sir, I think the time has come when 
the Railway Board should ask the various Agents to stop this importation 
of labour from England for such small appointments, and to avail them¬ 
selves of local talent. I can readily understand that there are certain 
appointments, such as technical and highly skilled appointments, which for 
the present must be recruited abroad, and one is prepared to concede that 
these skilled labourers who are familiar .with the latest machinery, are still 
necessary for our railway workshops, but for a Railway Board and an 
Agent to sit down and waste a sheet of paper in writing, that they cannot 
find capable chargemen fitters in India is an insult fo one s intelligence and 
discreditablv reflects on their own administration. Sir, I therefore ask 
the Railway Member if he will be so kind as to stop this unnecessary and 
expensive recruitment from England. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Sir I rise to 
support the motion moved by my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney. The 
metre gauge system of the" Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
suffers from this importation of covenanted labour from England. In the 
large workshops at Ajmei there are about £9 foremen but not one of them 
is a Hindu or a Mussalman. There are two or three Anglo-Indians who 
have recently been appointed. Below these foremen are, assistant fore¬ 
men, but not one of them is an Indian. Besides these foremen and assist¬ 
ant foremen there are chargemen, and there are two classes of 
them, head chargemen and ordinary chargemen. There is not one 
Indian head chargeman. There are gome Anglo-Indians but even 
they are kept in the back ground. Whenever the appointment 
of a foreman falls vacant, as a rule a covenanted man is brought 
out. from England or outside and many of these people are not 
properly trained and qualified to do the work which they are called upon 
to do in Ajmer. These assistant foremen and these head chargemen have 
sometimes to teach these new-comers the work which they are appointed 
to do. In these circumstances it is very unfair that those who have worked 
as chargemen or assistant foremen, arid officiated ns foremen, sometimes for 
a dtp. while, should be superseded by people from England who have not 
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always been trained to do tlie work wbicli they are called upon to.do. And 
I wish to draw the attention of the Government to this anomaly and ask 
that in .future arrangements should be made that those who have done the 
-work .as chargemen and assistant foremen and those Anglo-Indians, who 
have officiated for some time with credit and proved their efficiency, should 
not be superseded by people' who are imported irom England. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: It appears, Sir, that the Railway 
Board got home heavily with the letter which has roused my friend Colonel 
Gidney to a certain display of indignation. Now, as regards this question 
of the importation of covenanted labour, there is no difference about the 
principle. The principle is that we do not bring labour from England unless 
unsuitable candidate' is not forthcoming in India. My Honourable friend’s 
complaint is that in the particular case to which he drew attention, the 
policy had hot been carried out, and his plea was that chargemen fitters 
were as common as blackberries and could be picked up on every side. 

( Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : “No, no.’’) That, I understood, was his line. 
J do not think the' House can with advantage try to decide on its merits 
whether my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney is right on this particular 
occasion or whether the Agent-of the Eastern Bengal Railway was right. 
But I should like to draw attention to one particular point which some¬ 
times affects the matter, namely, that from time to time it is necessary to 
bring out from England some one with up-to-date Imowledge of work of a 
particular kind, because improvements are effected in the European work¬ 
shops, and unless a certain number of people with up-to-date knowledge are 
imported, the Indian workshops may fail to keep abreast of modem methods. 
That is a point that sometimes has to be taken into account when the 
qnestion has to be decided whether an appointment should be filled in India 
or whether an'officer must be imported from England. 'Whether it was so, 
in this particular case 1 am not able to say, 

Another matter which was referred to by both the speakers in the dis¬ 
cussion was, as I understood it, the excessive importation of covenanted 
labour on the metre gauge section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. That Railway is a Company-managed Railway and under 
our contract with the Company the appointment, of the subordinate staff 
naturally rests with them. 

I do not think, Mr. President I need add anything further, but I can 
promise mv Honourable friend that if any instance on State-managed Rail¬ 
ways comes to the notice of the Railway Board in which it seems to them 
that the Agent desires to import covenanted labour unnecessarily they will 
certainly toko notice of it. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That the Demend under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ lie reduced 
by Its. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Transfer of District- Medical Officers from Company-managed Railways to State 

JRaihrays. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Gidney: Sir, the motion that s-tands in my name 

reads (bus: 

“That the Demand under the head 'Working Expenses : Administration he reduced 
by Its.'100.” 
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Sir, in this connection I have a very few remarks to make. My one desire 
is to point. out to the Honourable Member the many pitfalls which his 
medical administration will encounter unless he is very careful at the 
outset. This House has got accustomed to hearing of a report that was 
made and submitted for approval. I refer to the Needham 'Report on 
medical administration on State Railways. We are still in the dark as to 
the nature of this report - although one hears now and then that this report 
is about to operate or preparations are being made for it to operate, and other 
such rumours. The result is, Sir, that great uncertainty and uneasiness 
prevails among medical men in State Railways. For instance, I do not 
know whether the Honourable Member is 'aware that a certain senior 
medical officer, Dr. Clayton of the Bombay', Baroda and Central India 
Railway, has been transferred,—I speak subject to correction—to the North 
Western Railway, i.e., from a Company-managed to a State Railway. I 
believe this officer is the right hand of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
North Western Railway 7 , and here again I speak subject to correction. I 
would like to know whether that officer is permanently attached to that 
Railway. It does not seem quite right to bring into a State Railway a 
senior doctor from a Company-managed Railway with such length of ser¬ 
vice and put him above those medical officers who have served that rail- 
yvay continuously and faithfully though not with so many years of service. 
If is a point I should like to bring to the notice of the Honourable Member 
in charge and to obtain from him either an acceptance or a denial of my 
statement. But whatever it be, Sir, there are certain points in connection 
with the medical administration in State Railways which I think require 
adjustment. There is no doubt that within a few years’" time you will 
have more Railways under State control and I think it is high time that 
the medical service attached to the various State Railways were placed in 
one cadre and dealt with as a service and not as isolated and independent 
units as is being done to-day. Such a system would give the men some 
guarantee cf promotion according to their length of service and security of ser¬ 
vice. The insecurity 7 of to-day, the result of the uncertainty of the Needham 
Report, is creating a good deal of dissatisfaction among the medical officers. 
Another point which I should like to bring to the favourable consideration 
of Sir George Rainy is this. I think the time has come when, in response 
to the cry of Indianisation, most of the medical appointments in State 
Railways should be recruited from and filled in this country. Indenting 
from England should be the exception rather than the rule. State Rail 
wavs are certainly getting very rapidly Indianised, too rapidly Indianised, 
if Sir George Rainy will not mind my saying so. In his speech the Hon¬ 
ourable Member in charge seemed very pleased when he said that he had. 
already effected 70 per cent. Indianisation in the superior railway services, 
f.c.. within 5 or G years, though the Lee Commission recommended 75 
per cfent. being reached within about 25 years. Why this undue speed and 
with vnnr engineering staff? If this be your policy flien the Railways 
should increasingly indent on this country for their medical officers. In 
this connection it is only natural that I should plead the cause of mv 
community the same a--- other Honourable Members plead the cause of 
ffieir communities or ernstit uencies. T would here offer a special plea for 
those members of flic Indian Medical Department who have gone to 
England and obtained English qualifications and are to-day utilised as com- 
nonnderc and clerks in British military hospitals. T. appeal to the Railway 
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Board 'to nave one medical cadre for all State Railways and to see that 
this inclusion in Stale Railways of medical officers from Company-managed 
railways is not encouraged or entertained and that such officers do not inter¬ 
fere with the advancement and promotion of medical officers who have 
Been in the permanent employ of State Railways. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I am not sure that I follow the connection 
between a discussion on the medical organisation of State-managed Rail¬ 
ways, Indianisation and so on, and the fact that one individual officer, a 
gentleman called, I think, Dr. Clayton, has for a period of one year been 
-transferred from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway to 
-the North Western Railway. But I suppose mt this hour of the evening 
we may just as .well talk about that as anything else and I propose to 
make a few remarks. On the question of Indianisation, the matter is 
of course pei-fectly clear. If officers are taken into our superior medical 
-services, their recruitment is governed by the 75:25 pc-i cent, proportion 
-between Indians and Europeans. We cannot accept the suggestion that 
we should not go to a Comp an}--managed Railway for a good officer if we 
can get one there. Nor can we accept the suggestion that there should 
he,guaranteed promotion—I think that is the phrase used by my Honour- 
.able friend—according to length of service. Promotion must in the Medical 
Department as in all other departments of Railways depend upon the 
merits and qualifications of the officers concerned. It must go by merit. 
.And I must repeat that I cannot give the undertaking which I under¬ 
stand Colonel Gidney wants that we shall not transfer an officer of a 
Company-managed Railway to a State-managed Railway if he is a suitable 
man and the Board of Directors of the Company-managed Railway are 
-prepared to spare him to us. 

Mr. President: r|n be question is: 

"TIiat the Demand under the head 'Working Expenses : Administration' he reduced 
by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Attitude towards the Coal Trade-. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Sir. I beg to move. 

“That the Demand under the fiend 'Working Expenses : Administiation’ lie reduced 
’-by Rs. 100.” 

It is my intention by this motion to draw the attention of the House 
to the unsympathetic attitude of the Railway Department to the coal trade. 

I had occasion to refer to this question in the general budget discussion, 
but unfortunately there was no opportunity for the Honourable Member 
"in charge to reply. The Railways of India have been taking full advantage 
of the desperate condition of a primary industry of this country. In his 
capacity as the Commerce Member the Honourable Sir George Rainy is 
expected to lament the present unfavourable position of the trade, hut in 
his capacity of Railway Member he is rejoicing over the lower coni prices. 
In bis budget speech the Honourable Member did not make a reference 
to the fact that the lower coal bill was to a very large extent due to the 
lower coal prices. The diplomat in the Honourable Member perhaps dis¬ 
suaded lira from making reference to that fact; but the honest railway 
man in the other House frankly confessed that a good deal of the lower 
'Coal bill was due to the fact that the coal prices had gone down lower 
.-and lower. 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It was in the Memorandum. - 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Memorandum is not certainly the speech of the 
'Honourable Member in charge. The Memorandum is signed, if I am not 
mistaken, by the Honourable the’ Financial Commissioner land also by the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, and I say that the honest railway men 
have already confessed in the other House- .... 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: And also in this House. 


Mr. X. C. Keogy: Well, that was not a statement made in this House 
at all. S.r, the Railway Department have been very unfavourable to the 
coal trade, particularly by their policy in regard to the -railway collieries. 
I am not going to enter into'iany great details about the railway collieries. 
There is very little time ,for it, but I would remind the Honourable 
Member that whenever we ’have raised this question as to how far the 
railway collieries have proved economical, we have been met with the reply 
that it is always cheaper to have coal from the railway-owned collieries 
than from the market. But the Dickinson Committee for the first time 
reveals the fact that there are no commercial accounts kept in the railway 
collieries. They make certain specific recommendations for keeping proper 
commercial accounts in the railway collieries. We also have been repeat¬ 
ing our demand that the railway collieries should keep commercial accounts; 
and until and unless commercial accounts are kept the Government can 
never be in a position to say whether it is cheaper to buy coal in the open 
market or lo gee their supplies of coal from the railway-owned collieries. 


The next point to which I come is the railway rates policy with regard 
to coal. The trade has been asking for a general reduction of rates, and 
the Honourable Member’s predecessor was kind enough to grant a'-10 per 
cent, ^eduction in 1926. I should like to know whether the effect of that 
reduction has not been to stimulate traffic, and whether it is not a fact 
that that reduction has been more than justified bv the increased returns 
which the railways have got. (An Honourable Member: “And exports”) 
It has encouraged exports too. And now, Sir, if that policy has been 
lustified by experience, may I know why it is that the Railway Department 
is not considering further reductions which might stimulate further traffic, 
there was one more question apart, from the general question of reduction 
of coal freights, which engaged the attention of the Honourable Member 
m charge since June last, and that was the quest : on of a specific reHuc 
tion m the case of domestic coal. A definite scheme was put forward 
by the trade for the popularising of coal as a domestic fuel, and tho 
Honourable Member in charge assured the trade at one time that he would 
go into this question along with the question of general reduction of coal 
freights. Apart from the question of general reduction I would like to 
enow whether the Railway Department is going to consider the question 
of coke freight especially with .a view to encourage the popularization 

as dom ? stlc ,fueL 1 had lo complain about the^-ather un- 
_ mpathotic manner m which the Department has been treating- the tvnde 
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pmsp crolJ<; B „ f? . fierenee. 1 vtrv much hope that in view of the 
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Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated Non- 
Official') : Sir, I beg to support Mr. Neogy in the remarks which he has 
made. I think he has done very well to take this early opportunity of en¬ 
listing Sir George Rainy’s sympathy since we now have him as a new 
Member in railway matters. I want to impress upon him that the coni 
trade is one which suffered most unduly at the hands of the Government 
during the War. The coal trade was controlled by the Government at 
that time and prices were kept down. The coal trade was never able to 
do as other trades did, to take advantage of the great demand and the 
country’s needs at the time. Since the War, Sir, we have only had one 
or two reductions in coal freights, and one continues to hope that when¬ 
ever there is a surplus in the Budget some further reduction in rates may 
be given. As Mr. Neogy pointed out, the last reduction of ten per cent, 
in 1926 has stimulated the demand and, as I reinforced him' as he went 
along, it has also done much to assist the export trade. The railway fates 
policy, we think, should be directed towards the lowering of coal freights 
whenever opportunity permits- But more than that, Sir, we do strongly 
deprecate the policy which seems to actuate every member of Government 
in turn whoever conies to buy coal. His one idea is to get the prices 
down. In the Budget speech of the Railway Member I noticed he said: 

. . the increase in traffic (operation expenses) very nearly off-setting a- 

saving of fifteen lakhs we expect in onr fuel bill.” 

so that he did say what he was hoping to get out of the reduction in the 
coal bill. You have to remember that the Government is the largest buyer 
of coal, and that it controls the prices, and that this policy of trying to 
squeeze down four'annas every year is contributing very very largely 
towards the ruination of that primary industry of Bengal. I do, Sir, urge 
that the Government will adopt a very broad and liberal minded policy 
and wii‘1 realize that to cut down the prices too much is to prevent coal 
companies from putting anything to reserve or doing anything to further 
develop the coal industry. It is not in the eventual interest of the coal 
trade nor of the country. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I wish, Sir, to utilise this occasion to 
seek a little information in connection with this subject. I understand 
that a Fuel Superintendent has been appointed for each railway on a pay 
of Rs. 2,000 per month plus establishment charges. I wish to know what 
would be the functions of the Fuel Superintendent. I understand that at 
each loco, shed there is a Loco. Foreman who checks the coal, inspects 
loading and does all detached work to be done in connection with coal. If 
there is a Fuel Superintendent in addition to this, may 1 ask if it is pro¬ 
posed to do away with the loco, foreman? Or is it (hat the loco, foreman 
has not been found to be capable of doing what the Fuel Superintendent 
is appointed to do? I understand, Sir, that there is a mining engineer 
who purchases coal for railways; there is a loco, foreman for each railway 
who checks coal and does the other work; and it is now proposed to ha\e 
a Fuel Superintendent in addition to this. The question which has bet n 
asked or rather suggested to me, Sir, by an esteemed constituent of mine 
is: How many spokes is it pi-oposorl to put in the wheel of coal pureh.c-e 
aud supply machineries of our railways? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I have a few words on this motion 
with regard to the effect that State collieries have on the coal trade and 
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.private collieries in India. In this connection I would like the Honour¬ 
able Member to be so good as to let'me know what is the total expendi¬ 
ture for each State-owned railway colliery inclusive of the purchase price 
and cost of development and what is tlie cost per ton of coal into wagons, 
Tit has recently come to my knowledge that a certain selected grade coal 
with a selling price of Its- 5-4-0 per ton has been suddenly brought down to 
Rs. 4-0-0 per ton and classed as first grade coal. I refer to 17 and 18 seams 
■of ccal in Messrs, the Tata Ii-on and Steel Company’s Jamadoba Colliery, a 
■ company that has been heavily subsidised by Government. I understand 
'that the President of the Grading Board agreed to this reduction and 1 
should like to know if he consulted the Committee of the Indian Grading 
Board before he agreed to this reduction in grade. It does hot seem fair 
"to the coal merchants and coal trade that they should suffer from such 
competition from a firm which has been so largely subsidised by Govern¬ 
ment, . and I think it is time that the Railway Board thoroughly looked 
-into this matter and protected the coal trade in India from unfair com- 
'petition. 


'.The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I shall endeavour, Sir, to deal 
with tlie various matters to which attention has. been drawn without, at 
this late hour, delaying the House unduly. (Sir Walter Willson: “We do 
mot mind”.) My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has twice made it a 
matter of complaint that I did not refer in my speech introducing the 
.Budget to the fact that there was a reduction in coal prices this year. 
There was in fact one phrase in the speech, as Sir Walter Willson pointed 
-out, which more or less implied it'; so I really do not understand why the 
.omission should be a matter of complaint; and certainly of all Members 
in this House Mr. Neogy has the-least reason to complain, because I could 
certainly rely upon his industry to read carefully and attentively the 
“Memorandum of the Railway Board and to satisfy himself as to the actual 
facts. I am sure he does not suggest that I was endeavouring to conceal 
facts from the House. Since the facts were pi-inted broad on the face of 
•the Railway Board’s Memorandum, it -would have been a perfectly futile 
'proceeding to attempt to conceal them. Then the Honourable Member 
mentioned what the Dickinson Committee had said about the necessity of 
commercial accounts in the railway collieries, and he quite truly pointed 
out that without such accounts it was very difficult to make a comparison 
‘between the cost of the coal produced in the railway collieries and (he 
- coal purchased from private firms. I certainly do not propose to enter 
into any discussion to-day upon that subject, But it is a matter which is 
examined periodically so far as the materials make that possible. More 
'important than either of these topics is of course the question of a further 


reduction in the freight on coal, and I fully expected that the matter would 
'he raised in the course of this discussion if we were so fortunate, as we 
have been, to reach a motion on which it could he discussed. I have no 
■doubt that freight on coal is a very important question and one' which 
ought to be kept under close observation. Sir Waller Willson pressed it 
"from the point of view of the coal industry itself, that n reduction in the 
railway freight might lead to a larger demand and so tend to keep prices 
”P- There is also another point of view which is at least equally ini- 
SirnhUM ^ ; vllic \ T 9 er * OTia11 ^ consider more important, namely, the 
■ uit\ of supplying cheap coni to the industries all over India- 
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One of the disadvantages of India industrially is that most of the coal 
is located in one centre, whereas the industries are spread all over the 
country. Therefore it is 'undoubtedly important to bring down the cost 
of’coal to the consumer as far as possible. The question was considered 
this year whether a reduction ought to be made in coal freights, and the 
conclusion at which the Government of India arrived was that there wei ; e 
other proposals, which must for the moment have precedence. There¬ 
fore, it was decided that for the present a further reduction in coal freights 
must be postponed. I am having special measures taken, however, to 
examine the exact effect of the 1926 reductions on the traffic in coal. 
Our statistics do not give the traffic in quite sufficient detail and do not 
distribute the increases of traffic according the distance. Apart from the 
export reduction, Honourable Members will remember that the 10 per cent, 
reduction in 1926 was cn long distance coal, and what I should like to 
ascertain exactly is to what extent that -particular reduction had affected 
the long distance traffic. We know, that part of the increase in the traffic, 
is over short distances but part of it is not. When an opportunity next 
occurs of making any general reduction in freights, I can assure the House- 
that the question of the coal freights will be fully considered. 

Then, as regards the freight on soft coke to which my Honourable 
friend Mr. Neogy referred, it is a matter which is under consideration in 
connection with other proposals put forward by the Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion to encourage the trade in soft coke. It seems to me that it is a 
matter which ought to be dealt with in close connection with the proposal 
for a cess, and therefore it was not included in the reductions made this 
year. 

My Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson suggested that the Govern' 
ment'of India were responsible for forcing down prices and almost squeez¬ 
ing the coal trade out of existence. I do not know to what action of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India he specially referred. I do not think it can be said that 
the fall in prices disclosed by the coal contracts made in January was due to t 
any actio i on the part of the Government of India. This year we have 
reduced the total amount of ccal that we propose to raise in our own 
collieries. Last year, I think, the proportions were about half purchased 
and half taken from the railway collieries but this year the quantity we pro¬ 
pose to raise in the State collieries is distinctly less than the quantity we 
propose to be purchased. Therefore, I do not think it is fair to say that 
it is the action of the Government of India that has forced down the 
price. 

Then my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdns wanted to 
know what the duties of the Fuel Superintendent were on the various 
railways- I think the best way in which I can explain it is bv referring 
to what was said in the Fail way Board’s Memorandum, and also : n my 
owm speech, as to the importance of preventing the waste of fuel upon ail 
railways. It is a very important matter and the action taken should lead 
to important economies- The main duties of the Fuel Superintendent are 
to prevent waste of all kinds and investigate the question what kinds of 
coal give the best results having regard to the type of engines used, and 
the nature of the traffic to be carried. If we continue to get the results 
we have already obtained as regards the economy of fuel on various rail¬ 
ways, I can assure the House that the expenditure incurred on the rue’ 
Superintendent will be money very well spent. With regard to the loco, 
foreman—I think my Honourable friend Sir Purshofamdas Thakurdns lias 
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a more precise knowledge of their duties than I have; but whatever func¬ 
tions he may have performed as" regards coal, he has other and more im¬ 
portant 'duties and there is no danger of any clashing between him and the 
Fuel Superintendent. 

My friend Colonel Gidney referred to the question of the competition 
of coal sold by the Tata Iron and Steel Company with the coal sold by- 
other firms. My attention was drawn to that matter when I was in 
’Calcutta recently, and I came to the conclusion that nothing had been 
done which called for any interference by the Government of India. The 
particular matter to which I think he referred was this, that this year the 
coal produced by the Jamadoba Colliery of the Tata Company was sold at 
a much lower price than last year. The reason was that the Coal Boaid 
have regarded Jamadoba ccal, and reduced the classification from Selected 
Jharia to First class Jharia'. The Tata Company tendered at the market 
price of first class Jharia and their tender was not the lowest that was 
received. It is not the case, therefore, that ihey in any way forced down 
the price of that particular kind of coal. 

I think I have now dealt with all the points which were mentioned by 
previous speakers, -and I would only like to say in conclusion that the 
importance to the industrial life of the country of cheap coal is so great 
that I can promise that on the next occasion when an opportunity of re- 
-ducing freights occurs the question of coal will be very fully considered. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ he reduced 
by Es. 100.” i 

The-motion was negatived. 


1. Great Detention'at Itarsi of Passengers from Nagpur going to Delhi 

and up-country. 

-2. Improvements to the Itarsi Waiting Boom by the addition of a Lavatory, 

and the Pavement of the Platform. 

3. Project do construct a Bailway Subordinates’ School at Betul- 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I 6hall take a very few minutes for the redress of this griev¬ 
ance in connection with which this motion is tabled, namely ; 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced 
by Es. 100.” 


Honourable Members will find that there are two trains that connect 
the Central Provinces and Nagpur with the Punjab Mail and the Peshawar 
Express in Itarsi. They have the 12-40 and the 7 a.m., and the connect¬ 
ing service, that is to say, the 'Punjab Mai] and the Peshawar Express 
-start trom Itarsi at 3-16 a.m. and 1-33 p.m., the result bein« that 
passengers from -south going north are detained there for a period of four 

-To iT>£; 

waiting room winch is not provided with any lavatory at 
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^all. I therefore, Sir, draw the attention of the Honourable Member in 
charge that so far as this undue detention is concerned, it must be rectified. 

I pass on now to the third'point. A year and a half or two years ago 
the Ru.iway Board decided to open a railway subordinates’ school'at Betul 
-and I understand that that project has since, been abandoned. I wish to 
icnow why it has been abandoned when it was once decided in consultation 
with* th* 'Railway Advisory Council that the school should be located there. 

Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: Sir, if I am right in thinking that the train to 
which the Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour refers is one about which he 
wrote to the Railway Department some time in 1926, the facts are actually 
these, that if we attempted to alter the timing of that train, removing 
thereby his grievaree, we should create a grievance for the passengers by 
-a considerable nutnboi of other trains. That is to say, if we attempted to 
give Film a closer connection, the passengers by three or four other trains 
would have to wait at Itarsi, by one train for eleven hours and by two for 
at least seven hours. That is our difficulty in giving this closer connection 
which he requires. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Why not have a through carriage? 

Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: I understand, Sir, that though the Honourable 
Sir Hari Singh Gour frequently makes a journey from that part of the 
country to Delhi, an examination which has been made of the probable 
traffic does not show that it is sufficient to justify a through carriage. 

On the second point, I am afraid the only reply I can give is one which 
this House must he already tired of hearing from me. I will bring the 
matter to the notice of Agent; but the Agent must decide for himself in 
matters of this nature which stations should first of all be dealt with. 

The third point deals with the proposed construction of a railway sub¬ 
ordinates’ school or area school at Betul Betul was first selected as the 
site for the school by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway administration. 

It was subsequently found that the water supply there was very unsatis¬ 
factory and it is now more likely that the permanent school will be at 
Dliond. That is the only reason for the transfer; they found the water was 
not goed there. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I beg leave, Sir, to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member satisfied? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: No, not at all, but I don't want my motion to 
be defeated in this thin House. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Treatment of the Cotton Trade. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) • Sir, I move. 

"That the Demand under tlio head Working Expenses : Administration’ bo reduced 
By Bs. 100.” 

Sir, Mr. Joshi stated a little earlier in our discussion that the primary 
function of railways was to carry a number of apparently overcharged third 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

“That tho Demand under the head ’Working Expenses : Administration’ bo 
reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Porters at Railway Stations. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

‘‘That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses : Administration’ be reduced; 
by Re. 1.” 

This motion is intended to draw the attention of this House to the 
very unjust and unfair practice that is being observed at the Delhi railway 
station. Each porter at the station in Delhi is charged a licensing fee of 
four annas per day and this fee of four annas per day per porter gets 
into the pockets of a retired station master. Sir, the practice of charging 
licensing fees to the workers is against the principle of sound and good 
treatment to any class of workers. (An Honourable' Member: “Not at 
all.”) It is so. The International Labour Conference, so far as the 
question of seamen goes, have passed a convention that no fee should be 
charged for finding employment for seamen. In the same way it is 
a wrong practice to charge 4 annas fee per day to the porter in order 
chat he should get an opportunity of working at a station. It is quits 
possible, Sir, for Government to make their choice of porters and limit 
their number at the station without charging any fee. But the Govern¬ 
ment.is anxious that there should be a contractor of labour in order that 
that •• vo. tractor should make about Rs. 3,000 a month. Now, Sir, if the 
Government of India wants to give Bs. 3,000 a month to a retired station 
master, let them give it out of their pockets. I have no objection. But 
this money comes out of the pockets of the poor travellers. If the porters 
pay 4 annas a day they do not pay that out of their own pockets; they 
pay it from the money they get from the passengers. Naturally this 
means an extra fare on the passengers. Sir, the Government of India in 
my judgment has absolutely no justification for this praet : ce. If they 
want that there should be some head porter appointed, they can certainly 
afford to appoint a head porter and pay him Rs. 100 a month or Bs. 200 a 
month or even Rs. 500 a month, or if they like they can pay him Bs. 3.000 
a month. But, Sir, the difficulty is this, if the Government appoints a 
man to manage this department of porters, I am quite sure nobody would 
suggest a salary of Bs. 3,000 a month and nobody would perhaps sanction 
it. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : "Why not?”) The Finance 
Member, who asks me “Why not?”, would not himself sanction Rs. 3,000 
for a head porter. Therefore, Sir, the Government has found out this 
easy wav cf fleecing the passengers and putting Bs. 3,000 a month into 
the pockets of a retired station master. Sir, this is a matter to which 
the Government of India should give their serious attention. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: Sir, this is a matter in which I am parti¬ 
cularly interested because it is the cause of the poor man. I have been 
gathering certain statistics about this question of railway porters. I 
believe that my Honourable friend Mr. Josbi’s figures are a 1'ttlc bit 
out of date. It is perfectly true, that a Gourde of years neo, the lew 
on the Delhi platform for porters was 4 annas per day per man but that 
fortunately has been reduced to 2 annas per day now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; Your information is wrong. 


s 
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The Eevd. J. CJ. Chatterjee: That is what 1 got from the railway sta¬ 
tion. Very well, Sir, even then, there is something very wrong with the 
administrative control of these coolies. There are between 400 and 
500 coolies working at the Delhi Station every day. If we take an average 
of 450 a day, even then the retired railway official who controls them 
gets something between Bs. 1,500 and Bs. 1,700 per mensem out of these 
coolies. All he does for them is that he employs 6 jamadar s on Bs. 25 
per mensem each to control them and to look after them. These jamadars 
also levy a certain amount of toll on the coolies whenever they can get it. 
But all that the superintendent does is that he pays Bs. 180 a month 
to the jemadars and pockets the remainder. 

In conclusion, Sir, I will only say one thing, that these coolies be con¬ 
trolled by the railways themselves, who can charge a licensing fee of say 
Be. 1 per mensem from each porter. 

Mr. President: Mr. Das. (Mr. Das, who had got up, sat down again 
on Members interjecting that there would be no time for a reply.) 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): I am 
sorry, Sir, that Mr. Das had no remarks to make. To start first with 

the slight difference between Mr. Joshi and Mr. Chatterjee, the fee at 

present is 2 annas a day. I am not sure when it was changed from 4 

annas. It is applied I think, to a daily attendance of about 300 coolies 

and the contractor therefore gets something like Bs. 1,100 or Bs. 1,200 
a month. Out of that bo has to supply 2 overseers and is 
I ’" M ' responsible for the uniforms and badges of the coolies He 
agrees to indemnify tbe railway administration for any loss or damages 
to pack igcs booked or unbooked being the property of a passenger, due 
to misconduct of the coolies, and also to indemnity the railway adminis¬ 
tration against all claims made by the coolies under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act .... j 

(It being_then Five of the Clock). 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

The question is: 

“That the Demand undei the head ‘Workma Expenses : Administration’ be redured 
by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,62,00,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during tho year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929. in respect of ’Working Expenses : Administra¬ 
tion’. ’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 5.- 


-Wokking Expenses : Bepairs 
Operation. 


and Maintenance and 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 38,23,50.000 he granted m tho r. i 

Council to defray the charges 0 which will come in courseo elim" ,■ 

ending tile 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of‘Working? 

Maintenance and Operation’.” ® Lxpepses . Repairs and 

The motion was adopted. 
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.Demand No. 6. —Companies and Indian States’ share of surplus pro¬ 
fits AND NET EARNINGS. 

Mr. President: The question is 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,82,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ' Companies’ and Indinn States’ 
share of surplus profits and net earnings’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 9.— Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Its. 11,95,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Appropriation to Depreciation 
Fund’.” 

i 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 10. —Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,00,00,000 be, granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will coino ih course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Appropriation from Depreciation 
Fund’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

(At this stage some Honourable Members were noticed leaving the 
'Chamber). 

Sir Walter Willson: Have Honourable Members the right to leave 
the House’while you are addressing it, Sir? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta: Have they no right? 

Mr; President: The Chair is very grateful to the Honourable Member 
■ (Sir Wultar Willson) for having drawn its attention to the matter. 

Demand No. 11. —Miscellaneous. 

Mr, President : The question is: 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 15,88,000 bo granted to the Governor Goncral in 
-Council to defray the charges which will como ip course of payment during the year 
-ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 12. — Appropriation to the Reserve Fund. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,50,30,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during tho year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Appropriation to the Reserve 
Fund’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 14.—Strategig Dines. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 1,44,95,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March. 1929, in respect of ‘Strategic Lines’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Expenditure charged to Capital. 

Demand No. 7.—New Construction. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 8,49,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘New Construction’.” 

The motion was adopted 

Demand No. 8.—Open Line Works. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“Thatf a sum not exceeding Es. 18,67,70,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929. in respect of ‘Open Line "Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 15.—Strategic Lines. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 75,60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which" will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March. 1929. in respect of ‘Strategic Lines'.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned, till Five of the Clock (Evening) on 
Wednesday, the 29th February, 1928. 
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Wednesday, 29th February, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Five of the Clock Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE BUDGET BOB 1928-29. 
Introductory. 


The Honourable Six Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, before 
last Simla session^ long before the Finance Department is usually 
. called upon to make a close forecast of the budget of the succeeding year, 
” questions raised by the report of tha Tariff Board on the Cotton Industry 
necessitated a decision to sacrifice nearly a erore a year of our customs reve¬ 
nue. This decision which added to the risks already taken in framing a budget 
for 1927-28 which left a gap of about a crore and three-quarters on the 
wrong - side in the prospective figures .for 1928-29, has made the period of 
incubation of the present budget an exceptionally long one. Long prepara¬ 
tion is apt to lead to a long budget speech. Moreover, last budget 
speeches, like speeches on other valedictory occasions, offer temptations to 
reminiscent prolixity. But, aware of the temptations that beset me in 
presenting the last budget statement that I shall have the honour of making 
to this House, I shall endeavour to signalise the occasion bv making my 
speech a short one. - 


2 The revised estimates for 1926-27 published a year ago anticipated a 
Actual outturn of total revenue ot 1,29-97 crores and a total expenditure- 
1926-27. of 1,27' 15 crores. leaving 1 a net surplus of lakhs. 

The'final figures show a total revenue of 1,31-70 crores and a total expen¬ 
diture of 1,28-74 crores. leaving a net surplus of 2,96 lakhs. The increased 
figures on each side of the account arose mainly from the method adopted 
for brin<rin" railway revenue and expenditure into the account. 1 he only 
important variation is an excess of 42 lakhs under military expenditure, 
which has been converted by minor variations under other heads mto a 
' smalt enin of 14 lakhs. In accordance with the proposals I made last year, 
the entire surplus of 2,96 lakhs has been taken to the Revenue Deserve 
Fund The close approximation of the revised estimate to the < eti al 
outturn is an encouraging sign of the improvement m our methods of 
bud"ettin". The extent of this improvement, will be clear froni the state¬ 
ment attached to the printed speech which gives the corresponding figures 
for ft period of ten years. 
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Review of the Year 1927-28. 

3. The visible balance of trade, including private imports of treasure, 
for the ten months ended 31st January, 1928, was hi 
General conditions. favour of India by 37‘24 crores as compared with 27‘05 

crores a year ago. Both imports and exports of merchandise have increased 
m value by 8 per cent. Improvement has been increasingly marked during 
the latter months of the year 1927, and it is a further sign of the inherent 
soundness of India’s trade position that practically all the principal articles 
of import and export contribute to the increase. Among exports, raw 
cotton alone shows any appreciable falling off, reflecting the unsatisfactory 
conditions of the last harvest, but the figures for the present season, so 
far as they are available, hold out a-better promise. I will not occupy the 
time of the House with figures for individual commodities except to refer 
to motor vehicles of which the-statistics are of peculiar interest in relation 
to the development of India’s road communications. Following the reduc¬ 
tion in duty which came into force a year ago. increases of 16 and 35 per 
cent, respectively have been recorded in the number of motor cars and 
commercial motor vehicles imported during the first nine months of the 
year, but owing to lower prices, the yield of our customs duty'on these 
imports has fallen below our expectations. During the last two years, 
however, prices in general have shown a stability unknown since the out¬ 
break of the war. While more stable world conditions are partly responsible 
for this result without which there cannot be a healthy basis for the expan¬ 
sion of trade, the figures of India’s trade reflect the advantages which have 
accrued from the stabilisation of the rupee. I always regard railway earn¬ 
ings as an important barometer of trade and the House has already been 
made aware of the remarkable improvement in the railway figures for 
1927-28 which, by enabling important reductions to be made in railway 
charges, will itself give a new’ stimulus towards business and agricultural 
prosperity. In addition, .1 think I see other clear indications that during 
the last year Indian commerce has made a steady advance and that the 
effects of the post-war trade depression are at long last being dissipated. 
A noticeable feature of the trade returns is the reduction in the net imports 
of treasure by 64 crores in the first ten months of the current year. 

Revenue, 1927-28. 

4. The net;eustoms receipts for 1927-28 were put at 48'73 crores. Pre- 
, - sent indications are that this estimate wi]l be all but 

customs. realised. _ There will, however, be rather wide varia¬ 

tions under certain of the individual heads. For example, tobacco is now 
expected to yield 37 lakhs ..more, mineral oils 38 lakhs more, protective 
duties on iron and steel 25 lakhs more, and jute as much as 55 lakhs more 
than estimated, while, there will be n deterioration of something like 70 
lakhs under cotton piecegoods, and 40 lakhs under matches. On the whole, 
I think wo shall be down by about 10 lakhs. This is very satisfactory when 
•we remember that the estimate allows for the loss of about 45 lakhs due 
to the abolition of the import duties on mill stores and machinery conse¬ 
quent on decisions taken after the budget was framed. The stopping of 

the leakage m Knthmwar may be given as an important reason for improve- 
ment m our figures. * r 
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-5. Taxes on Income have proved a disappointment, particularly in 
T Bengal where the original estimate was unduly too 

oa .u.ujn-t,. high. I have taken the revised estimate at 15*63 crores 

^against the original estimate of 16*95 crores—a deterioration of 1,30 lakhs. 

6. Salt revenue is down on the original estimate by 25 lakhs notwith- 
Sa]fc ' standing the fact that salt issues have so far been 

t , ‘ slightly in advance of last year. The system of credit 

sales accounts for a portion of the decrease, and I expect- a better yield next 
year.; ’ ’ 

.7. The net revenue from opium scarcely varies from the original esti- 
n . nm mate, a slight reduction in the receipts being counter- 

i,i balanced by a reduction in expenditure. 

'8. The railway contribution, as the House is aware, is now estimated 
Railways ' afc 6*36 crores as compared with the budget figure of 
1 ' 5*48 crores. The latter estimate assumed that the 

met surplus would not exceed 3 crores and would therefore go in full to the 
Bailway Beserve Bund. The improvement in railway earnings has the 
result of making the surplus considerably bigger, and one-third of the 
-excess over 3 crores accrues to general revenues. 


Debt Services. 


Expenditure, 1927-28. 

9. T put military expenditure at 54*92 crores. the same figure as in the 

I Military original budget. Savings owing to troops being sent 

i 11 arv. to China and other causes have been or are being 

used towards financing a' programme of expenditure upon modernisation 
which the Army authorities and the Government of India recognise as urgent 
but' for which adequate provision could not be made in the budget. It is 
satisfactory to note that no excess is "anticipated over the original estimate. 

10. The head Debt Services shows a saving of 17 lakhs owing to an 

, . increase in the interest payable by Railways as a 

.Of-- result of their having spent 30 crores on new capital 

works as against 25 crores provided in the budget. There is also an increase 
in the interest receivable from the Provincial Loans Eunds owing to the larger 
advances made to it. 

11. The only other variation of importance which I need mention is a 

Other heads. decrease of 18 lakhs in irrigation -expenditure. This 

is more apparent than real, and represents mainly a transfer from revenue 
do capital in the North-West Frontier Province. 

12. The above variations may be summarised as follows: 

Summary. 

(Lakhs of rupees.) 

Better. Worse. 

•Customs ........... 10 

Taxes on Income . . . . . . . . -. 1.30 

Salt , '. 25 

Railways (net) ........ »8 

Debt Services ......... 17 

Irrigation expenditure ....... IS 

-Other heads ’ . . - . . - ■ - • • ‘13. 


1,65 


1,65 
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In other words, the revised estimate, like the original budget, exhibits 
neither a surplus nor a deficit. The latter put revenue and expenditure at 
1,25'26 crores, the revenue figure including a special appropriation of 1,72 
lakhs from the Revenue Reserve Fund to which the revenue surplus of last 
year was transferred. The revised estimates point to a total expenditure 
of I,27'74 ci'oies, and a total revenue of the same figures including a special 
appropriation of ’ 1 69 lakhs from the Fund. Exclusive of this last item, 
the variation in the net result amounts to 3 lakhs only. Here again, we 
-have reason to congratulate ourselves on the success of our budgetting. 

Ways and Means and Public Debt. 


13. Before giving the figures for next year, I propose to deal with the- 
Ways and Means position. This may be briefly sum- 

Summary. 

as follows: 

(Crores of rupees.) 





Revised, 

Budget 




1927-28. 

1928-29 

Liabilities. 





Railway capital outlay 

• 

. 

300 

28-0 

Other capital outlay . . ... 

• 

• 

2-3 

4-4 

Provincial Governments’ transactions 

► 

• 

80 

7-0 

Bis charge of debt (net) .... 

• 

• 

25-4 

19-1 

Miscellaneous (net). .... 

* 

• 

30 

— -2 

' 



68'7 

58-3 

Hesources. 





Rupee Loan (net) • 



18-6 

32-0 

Sterling loan (net) . 



9-1 

• • 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Bank 



6-7 

6-6 

Other unfunded debt .... 



4-9 

5-L 

Debt redemption ..... 



5-2 

5'6- 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 



6-8 

6-8 

Gain on revaluation of Securities in the 

Paper 

Currency 



Reserve, etc. (net) . 

• 

• 

7-1 


Reduction of cash balance 

* 

• 

11-4 

2*2 




68-7 

68-3 


The neb proceeds of the rupee loan in the current year amounted to 18fc 

-tlrtuaxy. f° r ™tr} y ; "Si 6 , 0 *' t0tal 0( <Jebt Ktomed 

amounted to 25‘4 crores. Of this total 2H crores 
represented the bonds maturing in 1927'and 1928 which were either con¬ 
verted or redeemed m cash. In our anxiety to guard the interests of the- 
Indian taxpayer and in our desire not to disturb the market in Government 
securities which were being quoted at rather higher figures than we ourselves 
a tmcUve°i e ^st.fied we d.d not make the terms of our rupee loan as 

sLSated loan 0 , POSS ' shou]d ..}] n J e /one and the fact that it was a 
dated loan seems to have militated against complete success. In the 
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■ result, we had to tide over ,temporary difficulties by various expedients. 
The re.-introduction of. Treasury Bills in India was in full accordance with 
-our plans, as we deliberately desired to improve the financial facilities of 
the Indian (money market and check seasonal fluctuations in the market 
for Government securities by this means. We found it necessary, in addi¬ 
tion, to resort to external borrowing, first by raising sterling bills to the 

• extent of £5 million in England in July last which have since been repaid 
and later by the issue of a sterling loan of £7$ million about a month ago. 
Even so, the net cash receipts from the rupee and sterling loanB aggregated 
only 274 crores which was only about 2 erores more than the net amount 

-of debt discharged"and as much as 13 crores less than the amount required 
for railway and other capital outlay including that of Provincial Govem- 
-ments. It is no inconsiderable achievement to have financed a capital, 
■outlay of this magnitude in a year of rather difficult money conditions, in 
which our own calculations,were upset by the fact that the capital expendi¬ 
ture was 6J crores in excess of our original anticipations. It is, in .my 
opinion, well worth India’s while to persist in the policy of spending money 
freely on capital development for productive purposes. The railway budget 
introduced last week, with its big reductions in fares and freights, is evidence 
■of the value of the policy we have been following. Very large sums are 
-now being invested year by year in expansion of railways, in irrigation 
works, in harbour development and on hydro-electric and other projects. 
But if this policy is to be continued unchecked, there must be no slackening 
in the annual savings of the country and these must be made available 
without, stint for loans for capital purposes whether issued by the Central 
-Government, by Provincial Governments or by other authorities. For 1928- 
'29 the capital programme of the raihvayB is being restricted to 24 crorea 
with a special addition of 4 crores for the purchase of the Burma Bailways. 
The Bailway Board would have liked a larger allotment, but we felt that 
“this was as much as we could wisely provide in existing circumstances. 
The aggregate capital expenditure next year, including the drawings of Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, is again expected to, be in the neighbourhood of 40 

• crores, while the net amount of debt falling due for discharge will be 19 
-crores. Allowing for other capital resources available to us, I expect that 
it should be sufficient to raise a loan of about 32 crores only, of which about 
13 crores will represent new money. I see no reason at present to think 
that the whole of this cannot be raised in India, but much must depend 
on the monsoon, and the fact that the payment to the Burma Baihvay 
•Company has to be made in sterling adds to our sterling requirements. 
Indeed, if we effect the purchase out of money remitted from India, we 
shall really be paying off four crores of external indebtedness. 

14. A year ago, we estimated that we should require to remit £35^ 
million to London during 1927-28. Actually, this 
Home remittances. wou [(j have been somewhat higher owing to our in¬ 
ability to carry out the remittance programme in full at the end of 1928-27, 
so that we started with abnormally low balances in London. In addition, 
the excess in our capital expenditure wa9 partly incurred outside India. 
The sterling loan to which I have just referred has -made it possible to reduce 
the net remittance figure to about £30$ million of which £284 million is 
expected to be remitted through the market. For 1928-29 the remittance 
ffigure has been put tentatively at £36 million, which will enable us to close 
the year with a normal balance. 
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15. I quote, as in previous years, the market prices, of Indian Govem- 
Prices of Govern- ment securities in India which, show how India's credit 
mont securities. has improved in recent j r ears. 

Market price on ’ i 




1st Feb¬ 

1st Feb¬ 

1st Feb¬ 

1st Feb- 

1st Feb¬ 

1st Feb¬ 



ruary 
, 1923. 

ruary 

1924. 

ruary 

1925. 

ruary 

1926. 

ruary 

1927. 

ruary 

1928. 

t 

i _ 

, t« 

Rs. a. 

1 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

t 

6 per cent 
1945-35 

Tax-free loan, 

i i ‘ 

00 

GO 

96 10 

97 15 

i i 

100 12 1 

_ r 

107 5 

106 10 

*3* per cent Indian Govern¬ 
ment rupee loan 

i 

57 0 

66 0 1 

66 9 

70 8 

77 7 

75 15 


The following further figures compare the prices of India stock and other 
stock in London on certain dates. They show even more'dearly than they 
did last year that the credit of the Government of India now stands consi¬ 
derably higher in the London maiket in relation to the British Government 
and other gilt-edged borrowers than it did in 1914. (Applause.) 



30th April 
1914. 

India 3 per cent loan r . 

75* 

India 3j per cent loan . 

88 * 

Local loans 3 per cent, stock. 

87 

London County Council 

■ 

3j per cent stock 

97 , 

3 per cent stock 

81 , 


The improvement of India’s credit in 
by the success of the recent sterling . 


30lh April 1st 

‘Feb- 

1 st Feb¬ 

31st De 
comber 

1923. ruary 

1926^ 

ruary 1927- 

1027. 

,60* 

58 

59* 

62* 

70* 

68 

70* 

72* 

69* 

64* 

63* • 

65 

79* 

73 

74£ 

73* 

681 

63 

64- 

63* 


London was strikingly demonstrated. 


Last year I commented on the fact that the disparity between the 
prices of India 31 per cent rupee stock and India 3£ per cent sterling 
stock was leading to very considerable transfers of money from India to 
London in order to take advantage of the higher yield of the sterling stock. 
This process has been qonlinuing to a not inconsiderable extent, though 
checked by the final stabilisation of the rupee on a gold basis. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the disparity is much less now than it was last year. Never¬ 
theless. the necessity for an external loan was partly due to the effects of 
this transfer of capital away from India, and if public and private trans¬ 
actions he taken together, I have little doubt that, in spite of the issue of 
a Merlin** loan of £7* million in 1927-28, the net amount of India's external 
indebtedness has been considerably decreased and not increased in tho 
1 year ’ figures which I am about 

^ w L l r rm T i T r lia s tota * cloht ' that the increase during 
than the , " dp * jtef l ness as *government, is considerably less 

amount of the sterlmg loan and that the sterling debt is only £3}' 


! 
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milliou more than it was three years ago. During 1927-28 our total indebt¬ 
edness has increased by 16 crores, while our deadweight debt has decreased 
by 22 crores. 


16. The following statement gives the usual figures regardin 
debt, external and internal, productive and 
tive, from 1923 onwards: 


Debt statistics. 


g India’s 
unproduc- 


Statemmt showing the Debt o f India, outstanding at the close of each financial 

year. 



31st 

! 31st 

31st 

31st 

31st 

1 

I 3ht 


March 

| March 

March 

March 

March 

1 March 

' ! 

1923. 

! 1924. 

1 } i | 

1925. 

1926. 

1 

1927. 

} 1928. 

j 


(In crores of 

l 

( 


! 

In India : 


rupe 

:es.) 




Loans .... 

339-83 

358-81 

370-38 j 

368-29 

374-44 

372-30 

Treasury Bills in the hands | 



i 

j 




of the public . . ( 

21-69 

2-12 


, . 

, . 

9-00 

Treasury Bills in the Paper . 





' 


Currency Reserve . * . j 

, 49-05 

j 49-65 

49-66 

49-65 

41-47 

31-94 

Other Obligations— 1 

j . J 

\ 



1 



1 

Post Office savings Banks 

23-20 

24-79 

25-64 

27-23 

29-51 

31-99 

Cash Certificates •. 

313 

8-42 

13-12 

20-96 

26-6S 

3080 

Provident Funds, etc. 

36-17 

,39-00 

42-39 

,46-36 

5102 

56-09 

Total Loans, etc. 

41107 

410-68 

420 03 ! 

! 417-94 

415-91 

413-24 

Total Other .Obligations 

62-50 

72-21 

81-15 | 

91-55 

107-21 

118-94 

Total in India 

473-57 

482-79 1 

501-18 j 

512-49 

523-13 

532-18 

1 


(In millions of £.) j 




In England : 



1 




Loans . ’ . 

1 222-92 

244-53 

263-39 . 

266-35 

265-09 

372-32 

War Contribution 

19-71 

lp-27 

18-81 ' 

18-32 

17-81 

17-27 

Capital value of liabilities 







undergoing redemption by 







way of terminable railway 



i 




annuities 

61-31 

60-10 

58-84 

67-53 

56-19 

54-79 

Provident Funds, etc. 

•04 

-13 

•16 

< 

•21 

•27 

•19 

s Total in England 

303-98 

324-03 1 

341-20 

342-41 

339-36 

344-57 


1 

(In crores of , 




Equivalent at Is. 6 d. to the 


rupees.) ; 




Rupee . > 

405-31 

432-04 , 

454-93 j 

456-55 

452-4S 

169-43 

Total Debt 

878-88 

914-83 

956-11 

969-04 

975 60 

99101 

r for Central Go- 



600-05 i 




Productive-: vernment 

538-05 

657-09 


623-38 

651-02 

6S0-51 

{_ for Provinces 

87-49 

97-50 

106-43 j 

1 114*60 

i 

120-17 

120-34 

Total Productive 

624*11 

051-05 

706-48 ! 




Unproductive 

254-74 

260-18 

249-63 




Total 

878-S8 

914-S3 i 

i 

950-11 

| 969-01 

j 975-00 

i 

991-01 
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In the five years since the 31sfc March, 1923, when the era of deficits 
came to an end, the aggregate debt has increased by 1,13 erores, the produc¬ 
tive debt has increased by as much as 1.89 erores, and the unproductive 
portion has been reduced by 76 erores. (Applause.) Byt the end of 1928- 
29 we hope to have just about liquidated the debt due to the five years 
■of revenue deficits from 1918-19 to 1922-23, and if the recent rate of progress 
is continued, our unproductive debt should vanish altogether in about 
twelve years' time. 


Budget Estimate for 1928-29. . 

Revenue. 

17. I now turn to the budget estimates for nest year, 1928-29. Net 

Cu3( . 3 customs revenue at 50‘18 crorea is expected to bring 

in 1,55 lakhs more than the revised estimate of the 
current year. Sugar, allowing for the effect of the establishment of the 
land customs line at Vi ram gam, should bring in about 40 lakhs tmore; motor 
cars and cycles which, in point of revenue though not in point of numbers, 
proved somewhat disappointing after last year’s reduction of duty, should 
bring in about 26 lakhs more; cotton piecegoods have been disappointing in 
the current year, but should show an improvement in 1928-29 which I put 
at 30 lakhs. On. the other hand, X have had to allow for the full effect of 
the loss of revenue resulting from the abolition of the import duty on. mill 
stores and machinery which was only partially felt in the current year. 
This in itself means a further loss of 40 lakhs. 1 

18. I have assumed that next .year's receipts under the head of Taxes on 
Taxes on Income Income will fully reflect the prosperity which the jute 

faade is enjoying in the current year, as is evidenced 
by the revised estimate of the export duty on jute; also that we shall obtain 
a full year's revenue under the altered method of assessment of tea com¬ 
panies. Allowing for these two factors, we are, I think, justified in taking 
the net total for next year at 17 erores which is 1,35 lakhs more than the 
revised estimate for the current year, but only 5 lakhs more than the original 
budget. < 6 

19. Under the head Salt I have repeated the current year’s budget 

Salt figure of \ ur ? res - This is 25 1 nkks more than the 

' revised estimate which, as I have said, does not re¬ 

present the full duty upon the actual issues of 1927-28. 

20. The result of oux policy of gradual reduction and eventual extinction 

Opium. exports is to reduce gross opium revenue by 

• ... , lakhs next year, but there will be a savino - nf 7 Inlrha 

m expenditure, so that the net sacrifice under this head will be Zs’hlhJ.^ 

21. -The contribution from Railways to genera, revenues for next year 

Railways. und ? r the convention, be bused on the results of 

the working of the vear lOOfl ov 7 -if esu ius or 

2 SS?4 e . S8tti0S 68 th “ “ -‘icipekd’r^roSed e^timaS 
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22. I have allowed for the reduction of 101 lakhs in the subsidy due from 
Other heads Mysore, which was recently sanctioned. For the mo¬ 

ment. I assume that we shall be receiving from the 
Provinces the entire amount of the contributions which have not been finally 
• extinguished, namely, 2,58 lakhs, inclusive of 54 lakhs from Bengal. 


Expenditure. 

23. The following table exhibits the figureg of net military expenditure 
tary expenditure. for each year since 1921-22 : 

(Crorea of rupee*.} 


1921- 22 . 69-81 

1922- 23 65-37 

1023-24. 66-23 

t!924-26 65-63 

1926- 26 .‘ . 6000 

1928-21 . 55-97 

1927- 28 (revised estimate) ...... . 64-92 

1928- 29 (budget estimate) ...... . 55-10 


In 1928-29 (military expenditure hag been taken at 55-10 crorea of which 10 
lakhs represents a new provision for expanding thei Territorial Force. Ex¬ 
cluding this special provision, the figure is 8 lakhs more than the one for the 
• current year. I warned the House a year ago that there was no immediate 
prospect, after the big reductions since 1921-22, of further substantial savings 
in military expenditure. The Government have given very special consi¬ 
deration to the matter during the current year and we have come to the 
-conclusion that the figure proposed for next year cannot be reduced if India 
is to make a reasonable provision for her defence in modern conditions. 

24. Under the head Debt Services, we have a saving, as compared with 
„ ., „ . the revised estimate for 1927-28, of 67 lakhs. I 

” l> " t '” should, however, draw the attention of the House to 

■ the fact that the budget estimate includes two abnormal items, namely, 
one of 81 lakhs for the premium on the 51 per cent. Bonds issued in 1918 
and maturing in 1928 at 105 and an increased charge of 25 lakhs for bonus 
on Cash Certificates. Both these charges are in the nature of deferred 
interest. But for these special items, the savings would have been as 
much as 1.73 lakhs. I have drawn attention in previous years to the way 
in which our steady pursuit of the policy of malting regular provision for the 
reduction or avoidance of debt and confining new borrowings to productive 
purposes is bringing in an annual dividend to the taxpayer. The charge 
for interest on deadweight debt in the year 1923-24 amounted to 15'97 crorea, 
while in 1928-29 it will be only 9’51 crores—a decrease of 6*46 crores. The 
increase in the provision for reduction or avoidance of debt during the same 
period is 1*78 crores, while the aggregate provision, on this account next 
year ie 5*40 crores. In other words, the saving in the interest on dead- 
'weight debt in the five years is more than three-and-a-half times the 
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increase in the provision for debt redemption and over a crore more than, 
the actual provision on this account in 3928-29. 


25. The expenditure on Civil Administration next year is expected to be- 
-a c . . „ 41 lakhs more than the revised estimate for 1927-28. 

A portion oi this is represented by annual increments, 
etc., but, although the increase is less than half a crore, a perusal of the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee and of the Demands for 


Grants will show that we have not been niggardly in providing increased 
a'mounts for beneficial services. I would draw the attention of the House 
to the larger grant to the Indian Research Fund Association, to- the new 
items of expenditure in the demand for Agriculture and to the scholarships- 
to Indian artists for study and training in Europe. On the commercial, but 
none the less beneficial, side of our activities, the House will observe with 
interest the new or increased provision made for certain, items ofi expendi¬ 
ture, particularly those relating to irrigation in Waziristan and Baluchistan, 
forests in the Andamans, the Trade Mission and the' extension of the rupee? 
purchase policy. We have also a number of new items relating to the deve¬ 
lopment of Civil Aviation in pursuance of the policy accepted by the House 
a year'"ago. The expenditure on the five-year education programme, to 
which I referred in my budget speech last year, is of course continuing and 
progressive, but we have not been in a position this time to provide for any 
similar new programmes within the limited means now at our disposal. 


26. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, which was expected 
, , _ , , to work a vear ago at a small loss of Rs. 76,000, is now 

os a an e egrap a. expected to show in 1927-28 a net loss of about 4If 
lakhs. There has been a considerable increase in the gross receipts of fire- 
department, but this has been rather more than counterbalanced by an 
increase in working expenses. The increased loss has been brought about 
mainly by the fact that an additional sum of 8 lakhs has had to be provided 
to enable the book value of a large volutoe of surplus, obsolete and over¬ 
valued stores to be written down to their current values. The department 
is, however, expected to show a small profit of Rs. 23,000 next year after~ 
making a provision of over 14 lakhs for additional expenditure on new 
measures of improvement of the conditions of service of the lower-paid staff. 
This provision represents yet another instalment of the scheme of improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of service of the establishments in question which, as 
I informed the House last year, has been under the personal investigation of 
my Honourable Colleague, Sir Bhupendra Mitra. (Applause.) When the 
details of this scheme were placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
a couple of months ago, special reference was made to the desire so often 
expressed in this House that the question of reducing postal and telegraph 
chargos should be pursued. . As was then pointed out such reductions wou'd' 
involve a far greater loss than the pi-esent finances of the department would 
justify. I am not sure mvself whether it will ever he possible to run the 
department without a subsidy from the taxpayer at much less than thp pre-- 
sent postal rates, regard being had to the-index number of the cost of living 
to-day and the consequent increase in the wages bill. In any case, proriby 
must be given to the staff. The Indo-European Telegraph Department;; 
which was expected to show a loss of 3 lakhs in the current year, exhibits- 
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no appreciable change, though for 1928-29 the figure of loss will be some¬ 
what larger, namely, 7£ lakhs. The earnings of the department are affected' 
by the competition of the radio system of communications between India 
and England. It is suffering just as the cable companies are suffering. 

27. The aggregate revenue of 1928-29 is put at 1,32*23 crores and the 
„ /. expenditure at 1,29*60 crores. At this stage there- 

u ge surp us. fore, we have a surplus of 2,63 lakhs. The main varia¬ 

tions from the revised’estimate for the current year may be summarised as 
follows: 






(Lakhs of rupee 

Better. Worse. 

Customs 

, 

* 

. 

1,55 


Taxes on. Income 

* 

. 

• 

1,35 


Salt .... 

n 

• 

• 

25 


Opium (net) 





26 

Railways 




. 

3S 

Provincial contributions . 




2,58 


Revenue Reserve Fund > . 




. 

1,69 

Debt Services 




67 


Civil Administration. 



• 

. 

41 

Military Services 




. 

18 

Other heads 



Net 

6,40 

2,63 

36 

3,77 


28. I do not doubt that the House will share the satisfaction of the 
Government at this surplus, which is all the more gratifying when we re- 
mdmber that considerable risks were taken a year ago m the original budget, 
and that, on lop of those risks, we agreed during last summer to 
nearlv a erore a \ear of customs revenue for the sake of assisting the Cotton 
Industry- Before, however, considering what to do with the surplus. _ 1 
must draw attention to the accumulated liability m 
Liability for bonus respect of the bonus on Cash Certificates. These 
on Cash Certificates. certificates were, first introduced in India in 
1917 in connection with the first Indian War Loan and were designed to 
attract the small investor. They have been very popular and have done 
great service in promoting savings in India. Cash Certificates of the nomi¬ 
nal value of no less thou 40 crores will he outstanding on 31st March1U 
Unlike our regular annual rupee loans, they are always on tap , and tby 
can be encashed at any time though they come to full maturity only - at er 
5 years. Their capital value is not subject to depreciation, and the actual 
amount payable on encashment is on a progressive scale so fixed that the 
investor gets a growing return for his money after the first twelve months; 
consequently, the longer he keeps his certificates, the greater is the induce- 
ment to keep them till maturity. But this accrued bonus is paid along 
S the capital vfthie only at the time of encashment, whenever that me, 
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be, and not half-yearly as in the ease of our ordinary loans. All these 
factors combine to make it impossible to forecast precisely the amount of 
bonus that may have to be paid in any year, while there is the additional' 
practical difficulty that the actual payments in a year are generally less than 
the accrued liability, and the accrued liability is constantly growing in 
amount. In the case of the ordinary debt, we can know exactly what we 
have to pay and provide for such payments from revenue accordingly. In 
the case of Gash Certificates, on the other hand, we have so far been 
providing out of revenue only for actual payments in the year and not for 
the accrued liability. I estimate that this accrued but undischarged liability 
for bonus was about 8f crores on the 1st October 1927 and will stand at 
about 51 crores on, the 1st October 1928. Following past practice, which is 
of course fully defensible in view of the fact that, in the main, our budget 
is a cash budget m w'hieh provision is normally made only for actual receipts 
and disbursements during the financial year to which it relates, and having 
regard to our revenue position generally, I have not been able to include, 
in the forecast for next yean anything more than the amount of the present 
estimate of actual payments of bonus, namely, 50 lakhs. Even this figure 
is 25 lakhs more than is required in 1927-28,, but' there remains a large 
balance which we may, theoretically, he called upon to pay at any moment 
and for which we have made no provision: and as soon as the revenue 
position permits it, we shall have to consider setting aside considerable sums 
from revenue m a separate fund in order to enable us to meet the full liability 
when we are called upon to do so. The liability is becoming too large for 
us to be content to leave the full burden to fall on later years, when a 
sudden increase may seriously disturb the equilibrium of the budget. 

29. I do not think, however, that this liability need deter us from utilising 
_ , the surplus, disclosed in the budget as a recurrent 

Surplus recurrent. surplus. In 1929-30 the special item of 81 lakhs for 

premium on bonds referred to by me earlier in my speech will disappear and 
substantial savings may be expected to accrue in future, as they have done 
in the past, under interest on deadweight debt. In 1929-30 also, we stand 
to gain considerably from the increased net earnings of our railways in 1927- 
28. The advent of a bad monsoon or other unforeseen circulmstanees would 
no doubt disturb the position, but. on the other hand,, our revenue 
from taxes on income ‘ should show some improvement from year to year. 
The same is true of our customs revenue subject to the proviso that there 
are good reasons for regarding the present figure of 15 per cent, for our 
general revenue tariff as unduly high, and it would undoubtedly be in the 
interests of the trade and industry of the country to reduce it, as* soon as 
financial considerations permit, to a level at which it will compare less 
d i s ad v ant a geously with the figure at which the revenue tariff of most of the 
advanced countries of the world is fixed. I do not, however,, think that any 
reduction is possible in the present budget. 

30. We have another and a prior claimant to our surplus. Last year we 

Complete and final remitted the entire amount of the outstanding Pro- 
rcmisFsion of Pcovin- vineial contributions, and although a portion of this, 
mal contributions. namely. 2'58 lakhs, was stated to be definitely 
temporary, I do not think that either the Assembly or the Government of 
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India would care to face the storm of protest which would greet us from 
the Provinces if the final extinction of the Provincial contributions, which 
we have undertaken to remit at the earliest possible moment, were not 
effected nowi and preference .were given to reinission of Central taxation 
or even to new, expenditure. The Gfovemment of India accordingly propose 
that 2,58 lakhs of our surplus shall be utilised for such extinction, leaving 
a small surplus of 5 lakhs in the budget. 


Conclusion.' 


31. SirpT have now given to the House all the secrets of the budget of 
1928-29. It is not a spectacular budget. After the budget of 1927-28 and 
the railway budget for 1928-29, with its large reductions in passenger fares 
and in freights, it might almost be called an anti-climax. It imposes no- 
new taxation and though it allows for reductions in the customs tariff to- 
the tune of nearly a crore, these reductions were announced six months ago. 
What this’ budget does is to provide a surplus, in spite of the 1-eduction in, 
the customs tariff, sufficient finally to extinguish the Provincial contribu¬ 
tions. I think it is 'a budget which both the Government and the country 
can. view with pleasure. We have consolidated the ground won last year 
and can now establish our friends and allies,, the Provincial Governments, 
firmly and finally in the trenches which we won for them a year ago, but 
which have hitherto been debatable ground. The Provinces have now no 
further fears of a counter-attack. They can proceed to carry out the great 
task allotted to them in the governance of India, with the knowledge that 
no part of the revenues at their disposal will be diverted to the Central 
/Government’s.purse. The Central Government too has reached a new 
vantage ground, from which it can begin to survey the country ahead. In 
opening my first Indian budget, the budget for 1923-24, I voiced some of 
what I called in the language of Mr. Punch mv ‘ first depressions. The 
only cause for depression that I see to-dav in the matter of India s finances 
is personal. I have to say good-bye to the officials of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment to whose invaluable and devoted assistance during 5* very strenuous 
years I desire to pay a very sincere tribute, and I cannot myself hope to take 
a share in solving anv of the many interesting financial problems still re¬ 
maining to be dealt with. Intrinsically, the financial P^tmn o die Gov^ 
eminent of India seems to me to bo sound and prosperous. From 19-9-30 
' onwards, it will be the privilege of this House and of my friend and successor 
Sir Georee Schuster, whose acceptance of the post is a, matter of great 
netsonal “satisfaction to me, to find no outside claimant to the recurri 0 
surpluses which I hope it will be their good fortune to enjoy m the coming 

justified in looking forward. 
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-Statement comparinq the actual Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Govern¬ 
ment (Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the Reforms) with the 
Revised Estimates for each year from 1917-18 to 1926-27. 


(See paragraph 2 of the speech.) 

[ In thousands of Rupees.) 



Revised Estimate. 

| 

Actuals. 



Revenue. 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

Surplus( +) 
Deficit(—). 

Revenue. 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

Surplus( + ) 
Deficit)—). 

1917-18 . 

1,14,84,48 

1,06,27,74 

+ 8,56,74 

1,18,70,58 

1,06,57,62 

+ 12,13,06 

1918-19 . 

1,27,94,65 

1,34,79,88 

—6,85,23 

1,30,40,66 

1,36,13,72 

—5,73,06 

1919-20 . 

1,44,07,56 

1,59,18,67 

—15,11,11 

1,37,13,98 

1,60,79,27 

—23,65,29 

1920-21 . 

1,35,10,35 

1,48,03,61 

—12,93,26 

1,35,63,32 

1,61,64,17 

—26,00,85 

1921-22 . 

1,13,16,32 

1,41,94,52 

—28,79,20 

1,15,21,50 

1,42,86,52 

—27,65,02 

1922-23 . 

1,20,70,17 

1,37,95,52 

—17,25,35 

1,24,41,29 

1,36,43,05 

—15,01,76 

1923-24 . 

1,31,96,04 

1,29,89,97 

+ 2,06,07 

1,33,16,63 

1,30,77,63 

+ 2,39,00 

1924-25 . 

1,34,82,26 

1,30,82,68 

+ 3,99,58 

1,38,03,92 

1,32,35,66 

+5,68,26 

1925-26 . 

1,31,36,26 

1,30,04,87 

+ 1,30,38 

1,33,32,98 

1,30,01,80 

+3,31,18 

1920-27 . 

1,29,97,48 

1,27,15,44 

+ 2,82,04* 

1,31,70,00 

1,28,74,37 

+ 2,95,03t 


* I 

* Estimated transfer to the Revenue Reserve Fund- 
t Actually transferred to the Fund. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BIEL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I move for 
,l,eave to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1928. ' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of.the Clock on .Thursday the 
1st March,' 192S.‘ ' *' 1 ' ’ 
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Thursday, 1st March, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in '•the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Proscription of Mr. M. N. Roy’s Book “ Future of Indian Politics*’. 

391. ''■Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state if the book “Puture of Indian Politics” by M. N. Roy 
and published by R. Bishop, 7 Blomfield Crescent, London W. -2 and print¬ 
ed at Dorrit Press Ltd., London, is proscribed in India under any Act? 

(b) Is it a fact that the said book has only dealt with the subject of 
the historic necessity for a People’s Party in India? 

(c) Is it a fact that the copies of the said book have been seized from' 
the post offices in Bombay and Calcutta by the postal and the police 
authorities ? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state under what law the polico 
can sort and seize articles in the post offices? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) No 

(c) and (d). Copies have been intercepted by officers of the Post Office 
in exercise of the powers conferred on them by section 25 of the Post 
Office Act. No similar power is exercised by police officers. 

Through Railway Connection between Nagpur and Madras. 

,032. ^Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the progress made with the construction of the Nagpur Madras direct 
railway through Chanda and Warangal, and how long it will be for the 
line to be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Kazipet-Balharshah Railway is nearly com¬ 
pleted. One section of about 93 miles from Warangal to Asifabnd Road 
has already been opened, and the remaining section of about 52 miles from 
Asifabad Road to Balharshah is expected to be ready for opening by the 
15th of April. With the opening of this line the through connection 
between Nagpur and Madras will be completed. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Construction of a new Hospital in Delhi - . 

143. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) following 

statement published in the issue of the Sfatcsm^^0t the 21st Octo¬ 
ber, 1927, on page 9, under the heading ‘‘New Dei^.Hospital’’ correct, 

( 9S7 ) 
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namely:—“the old Civil Hospital near the Juma Masjid having become 
very inadequate for the growing needs of Delhi, plans are in hand for 
the construction of a very large and up-to-date hospital with adequate 
provision for the needs of the Indian and European population of the 
entire Delhi area. The building of the hospital is likely to be started 
before long"? 

(b) If so, will the Government please state the approximate cost of 
the new hospital and the time when it is expected to be commenced? 

(c) Will the new hospital be a new building or only an addition to 
or an improvement on the old Hospital ? 

n^ r ‘- Ba iP ai: ( c )- The question of hospital accommodation in 

Delhi is at present under the consideration of Government but no final 
decision has yet been arrived at. 


Re - ORG ANIS ATIO X OR THE MEDICAL SERVICES. 

144. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) In the matter of the 

reorganisation of Medical Services (vide question No. 6 (a) and 

its reply in the meeting of the Council of State on 30th August, 1927), will 
Government please state if their communication with the Secretary of 
State has been completed? 

(b) If so, will they please announce the result? 

(c) If not, by what time is the announcement on the subject expected 
to be made? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a)—(c). Correspondence with the Secretary of State 
is still proceeding. It is hoped that an announcement will be made 
shortly. 

Recommendations of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

145. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
considered the recommendations of the Economic Enquiry Committee? 

(b) If so, will they please inform the House as to what, if any, action 
they intend to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The recommendations of the 
Economic Enquiry Committee are still under consideration. 


The Viz ag a? at am Harbour. 


146. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state when the construction of the Vizagapatam Harbour was taken up 
and by what time is it likely to be completed (vide question No. 24 in the 
meeting of the Council of State on 30th August, 1927)? 


in n fn| A ' fao?' rS0I | S *' Tllc ; eon struction of the Harbour was sanctioned 
m October 1925. It is hoped that it will be possible to berth ships in the 
new harbour m about 4 years time. 1 


India House, London. 

147. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan- tn\ ,, „ , , 

b t “" ts 

SOth Aug^fe 5 rep y m the meetm » of the Council of State on 

(h) U So ' -\emmenb please lay them on the table? 
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‘The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

( b ) The plans will shortly be placed in the Library of the Legislature for 
Honourable Members' inspection. 

Publication of the Report of the Tariff Board on Protection to the 

Wagon Industry. 

149. Khan Bahadur Sarfaras Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
•come to any decision regarding the Report of the Tariff Board on "Protec¬ 
tion for the Locomotive and Wagon Industries” (vide quest : on 78 (a) 
••and its reply in the meeting of the Council of State on 30th August, 
1927) ? 

( b ) If so, when is the Report expected to be published? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) The attention of the Honom*- 
able Member is invited to the Commerce Department Resolution No. 260- 
T. (92), dated the 25th February, 1928, published in the Gazette of India 
•of the same date. 

( b ) The Report was published last Saturday, the 25th February. 

Purchase of Wagons and Locomotives. 

149. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has any reply been 
-sent to the letter of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, dated 14th April, 
1927, regarding "purchase of wagons and locomotives” (vide question 
"No. 90 and the reply in the meeting of the Council of State on 30th 
-August, 1927)? 

(b) If so, will Government please lay a copy on the table? 

Air. A. A. L. Parsons: A copy of the letter is laid on the tablo. 


No. 134-S. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 
(Railway Board). 


Dated New Delhi , the diet December, 1927. 


To 

Tan SECRETARY, 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of your letter No. G.-759 of the 14th 
April, 1927, in which tire Committee of the Indian Merchants Chamber reference to the 
allegations that 30,000 more wagons than were needed have been purchased for Indian 
Railways in recent years, and that the railways are also overstocked with locomotives; 
and ask for such information as the Government of India may be in a position to 
supply in order to dispel the apprehensions which these allegations aro stated to 
have caused. 

2. In reply, I am to say that the Government of India welcome this oppo'tunitv 
to state fully' the facts regarding wagon orders in recent years, and they trust that 
the explanations now to be given will serve to remove not only the apprehension to 
which you refer, but also the misconceptions under which your letter was evidently 
-writteu. They can find no justification for the suggestion 'in an early part of your 

A 2 
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letter that thee has been an “attempt, to evade the - demand for information 
Successive annual reports on Indian Railways have Riven in very full detail statistics 
of the rolling stock position year by year, and the subject was also examined at length 
in the speech made by the Chief Commissioner for Railways in the Legislative 
Assembly when the allegation of overstocking was first made. These sources of 
information wee accessible to the Committee of your 'Chamber, and their perusal 
should have gone far to remove any impression either that the railways of .India 
were seriously overstocked with wagons or that there was any desire on the part of 
Government to withhold information. It is true that, during the debate on the 
Railway Budget on the 23rd February, 1927, Mr. Jinnah asked for information as to 
when and where the surplus of 30,000 wagons mentioned by Sir Clement Hindley 
was purchased but it is not correct that a promise was given that the information 
asked for would be supplied immediately after luncli. What Sir Charles Innes 
actualty said was that he would try to get the information by the time the House- 
re-assembled, but since it could not be obtained without a reference to railway admi¬ 
nistrations, it was impossible to give it at the time the debate was continued. I 
am to add that, as explained by the Financial Commissioner of Railways, when he 
discussed the subject with your Committee at the beginning of June, it is because, 
in order to meet your Committee’s wishes, statistics for a considerable number of 
years have had to he collected from railway administrations in a form in which they 
had not previous!}' been collated, that there has been some delay in replying to your- 


The Government of India propose to publish this reply. 

tr . 3- The allegation of overstocking is based on a statement made by Sir Clement 
Bindley October, 1926, before the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, in 
winch he explained that there was then no shortage of wagons in India, as there 
had been a few years previously, and mentioned as an instance of this that during 
the previous three or four months—June to September, 1926—there had been 30,000 
wagons standing idle. The wagons to which he was then referring, and to which m. 
consequence the allegation relates, were broad gauge general service wagons only; 
.and consequently the figures given in this letter are also of broad gauge general service 
n a go ns only. They do not include metre gauge general service wagons or the- 
numerous types of special wagon of both broad and metre gauges which are in use 
on railways. There has been no charge of extravagance in the, purchase of these 
special types of wagon, or of metre gauge general service wagons, which incidentally 
nave not in the past ordinarily been manufactured by Indian firms; but I am to 
iritorni your Committee that the Government of Tndia have no reason to believe that 
tile railways are in any way overstocked with these wagons. 

„ ' 1 statement is appended to this letter showing year by year from 1919-20 

t *? r n V? er ?, f .. bl ' oa(I gauge general service wagons for which orders were 
placed by the Indian Railways, and the sources from which they were obtained The 
tlm al w° >how ?,» .with as much accuracy as it has been possible to attain with 

the information available, liow many of the wagons ordered up to, and from 1922-23 
were required as additions to the stock, and liow many were to replace waaomlfo 
longer fit for service. It is well known to your Committee, that prior to 1922 sT /W 
even tor some time afterwards) there was a definite shortage of wagons wlhch L^f 
the subject of many complaints both from the general public and f,™ ] r me " 
mereial bodies. The Government of India presume therefore iLI 1, r " S 'T' 
will not wish to challenge any purchases of additional wagons 

in order to -eniove the shortage, and they will confine their JZ 1 ^ e hai y f r 
the five yea’-s from 1922-23. In these years, as the statement l, to the % ares f ° r 
(and not 30,000) additional broad gauge geneml service ~ J? 0 ™' KO,n ? 
railways representing an addition of 12 per cent to t ' e , acf l uired by the- 

beginning of 1922-23. . 1 C - to t,le sto <* as it stood at the 

5. Your Committee, though they have not asked fr,,. tv, t «• 
same series of years, will understand that without iLl ;, • - traffic figures for the 
opinion whether the purchase of these 16,000 addition-!) tf " u P°“ible to form any 
unt. The figures for the broad gauge railways arc as follows S W3s i UJ| titied m the 


* 1921-23 

1922- 23 

1923- 2+ 
1921-23 
1923.20 
1920.27 




bTcfc ton miles 
(in hundreds of millions). 
139 
146 
151 
175 
161 

. , • 161 
hfis to be taken at least 
purposes is between 
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the traffic figures of 1921-22 and those of 1925-26. During this period there was a 
.growth of traffic of 16 per cent., a figure which is in excess of the percentage increase 
in tlie wagon stock during the same priod. It will be evident that, had circumstances 
■remained unchanged, the wagon shortage must have been even move acute in 1925-26 
•and 1926-27 than it was in 1921-22. 


6 . The problem with which the Railway Board were faced from 1921-22 onwards 
was to take such measures as were required to enable the railways of India to deal 
expeditiously with the full volume of traffic offering at the busiest season of the 
•year. For this purpose, it was essential to provide such additional facilities as were 
'needed to enable the railways to make the fullest possible use of the existing wagon 
-stock. As examples of the measures which it was necessary to take I may mention 
the remodelling of marshalling yards, the strengthening of bridges and track, the 
re-organisation of workshops, the introduction of improved methods of train control 
and of a system of pooling wagons, and the extension of the use of vacuum brakes. 
These and other measures taken by the Railway Board went to the root of the pro¬ 
blem, and were designed to secure the utmost possible economy consistent with the 
expeditious conveyance of the traffic offering in the busy season, hut their effect could 
not be immediate and it was impossible to fo-ecast how soon an appreciable economy 
in the use of wagons might he expected. Meanwhile, the existing shortage had to 
Re dealt with and the Board would have exposed themselves to severe and justifiable 
•criticism, had - they suspended the purchase of wagons until the effect of 
the other improvements undertaken could be gauged. In the situation then existing 
it was necessary to buy wagons, the purchase of which would not have been necessary, 
had the railways been as well equipped as they are to-day for malting the fullest 
use of their actual wagon stock. It was necessary, of course, to watch developments 
closely, for as time went on and the measures taken produced their effect, the demand 
for new wagons was likely to diminish. But it was impossible to suspend purchases 

until the traffic and wagon user figures made it evident that the existing stock was 

adequate to meet all requirements. 

7. I am now to invite attention to Statement II attached to this letter, which has 
been prepared to show the seasonal fluctuations of broad gauge traffic in this country, 
and their effect on the wagon position of the hroad gauge railways. It gives month 
"by month from September, 1924 (the earliest month fo- which the figures are avail¬ 
able), first the volume of traffic carried in the month as expressed in net ton miles, 

and secondly the average number of spare general service wagons on tile b-oad gauge 
railways during each month. The latter figures have been obtained from the wceklv 
reports of the Director of Wagon Interchange, copies of which are stated in your 
lettev to have been promised to the Committee by the Honourable Member for Rail¬ 
ways. I am authorised by him to state that no such promise was made bv him at 
his meeting witii your 'Committee. I am also to explain that the only figures in these 
weekly reports which have any hearing on the question at present at issue are those 
'that avo summarised in this statement. 


8. The main facts brought out by this statement aie as follows: 

(i) During the busiest month in 1924-25 the margin of surplus wagons fell to 

a little over 600 as compared with over 5,000 in the previous October. 

(ii) In 1925-26 the volume of t.-affic was smaller, and even during the busv 

season the available balance did not fall below 3.000 wagons The differ- 
once between the volume of traffic in the slackest and busiest month* 
amounted to nearly 400 million net ton miles, or over 35 per cent.; and 
during the slack season the available balance rose to over 20 000 wagons 
m four months, and in one month to nearly 32,000 wagons. ' ' s 

(in) Tn 1926-27 traffic offered to the broad gauge -ailways was about the sime 
as m the previous year, lhe difference between its volume in the slackest 
and the busiest months was 429 million net ton miles or about 37 per 

tvwvvi . rln ® ? ve mo , ntIls <> f t! >e slack season the spare wagons exceeded 
20,000 ni number and in one month exceeded 30.000. At the height of 

f he ih bUS -T m 38 ?! 1 i t lGr - Q , , W: i S st ‘ U a , balancc available for cai-ying aMV 
further traffic that might be offered ot rather over 4,000 wagons. 

9. It will be seen from statement IT that during the busy season of 1924-25 the 

S™, r t°f SP T r ■ a fiRU, u aS ,ow as> 626 -- tho wagon stock 1-ehm Karlov 

adequate for the traffic offering, and tha traffic and wagon user figures fullv justified 

1 Q^ UC I sanct,on was S 1Vt?n by the Railway Board in that vear. V the 
autumn of 192-3. however, a change in the situation was becoming evident 1'L 
number of surplus wagons cose to a maximum of nearly 32,000 in August and till 
•exceeded 11,000 in November, as .against a little over 5,000 in November, 1924? There 
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were, therefore, reasons for considering whether the time had not come to restrict the* 
purchases of new wagons. On the other hand, the Railway Board had to take into 
account tlio traffic figures which showed that for three years in succession the voluma* 
of traffic had increased on the average by 5 per cent, per annum, that the traffic of 
the four months, September to December, 1925, was not less than the traffic carried 
in the corresponding months of 1924, and that in the busy season of 1926-27 it might 
be necessary to carry a volume of traffic substantially in excess of. that carried in. 
1924-25. Had these expectations been fulfilled, the new wagons, the purchase of 
ryhich was sanctioned in December', 1925, would actually have been required. As it 
happened, the total traffic carried was about 8 per cent, ioweii both in 1925-26 and in 
1926-27 than it was in 1924-25, and in eacli year _ there was a surplus of 3,000 or 
4,000 wagons in the busiest month. But it does not in the least follow that the set 
back in traffic could have been foreseen, or that the Railway Board committed an 
error of judgment in sanctioning the purchase of additional wagons for supply in 
1926-27. Your Committee will lealise that the authorities responsible for the efficient 
management of railways are, almost always iaced whe !2 ordering rolling stock, withi 
a choice between two risks, the risk that they may fail to provide sufficient stock for 
the carriage of all the traffic that will be offered to them, and the risk of traffic- 
declining or failing to develop according to expectations, and thus leaving them over¬ 
stocked. And owing to the time which it takes to build rolling stock, the choice has 
ordinarily to be made before there are any clear indications of the trend of traffic. 
As a general rule, it is to the advantage of railway revenues, as it is certainly to 
the benefit of the trade of the country as a whole, that any shortage of rolling stock 
should bo avoided, even though this wilj occasionally involve a temporary excess of’’ 
wagons when expectations of traffic fail to materialise. Fee*, even if traffic does> 
not recover within a reasonable period, the excess can always be absorbed by not 
replacing wagons, which are no longer fit for service. 


10- ^our Committee will now be able to .'*ealise the exact position. In a country 
like India, where a difference of over 30 per cent, in the volume of traffic offering in. 
the slack and busy seasons is by no means uncommon, if the stock of wagons is suffi¬ 
cient to meet the demands of trade in the busy season a considerable number of 
wagons must inevitably lie idle during the slack months. If, for example, the wagoa 
stock on the broad gauge railways had in 1926-27 been 30,000 less than it actually 
was (so that the surplus which Sir Clement Hindley mentioned to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture as existing during the summer months of that year would’ 
not have existed.) the railways would have been short of about 25,000 wagons, repre¬ 
senting about 500,000 tons of cai-ying capacity in February and March, 1927; and! 
t ley would have had to refuse traffic to the detriment of their revenues and to the 
great loss and inconvenience of Indian trade. It is because the effect of seasonal 
fluctuations in traffic on the quantity of wagon stock needed by railways has not been 
clearly recognised that the misapprehension that 30,000 wagons have been unneces- 

^ U T. C ,m S6 ?’ lla s /insen : but ft }s a complete misapprehension, which tile Govern¬ 
ment of India trust this letter will dispel. 

, 1 . 1 - T , 1 } ere a F® t ' vo fvivtheir explanations which they think it desirable to give before* 

W of St lt iS i their - a j m ’ in the interests of both- traded general 

‘reasonableexpedS in ^busy s^as^ bu^f Ts^^Their \° hY? iraffic T with ' 

for er t? °f Wag ° nS ^ add l i , tion > though it should be recognised that™ sufficiency ofTvagons 

1% whenffi^ron 1 *31 m slack 

1926-27, it is impossible to Prevent thT™ 7 ? vhen decIinGS > a s in 1925-26 and 

stock, possibly increased by P the deli verv ^ot '"Tir a temporary surplus of wagon- 
decline could not be foreseen and in addltlona l wagons ordered when the 

economical use of wagons is heintr ^, 1S S enhanced if at the same time a more* 

which no railway administration can avoid - and 1 ;? . th ® ;" l ? k . a ri s ‘ n g in this way is one 
such temporary excesses of stock Is nunimised by the ability to absorb 

“ Pf & worn out wagons without replacement. 

, 12. I am now to turn to the question of locomotives Ymiv lotto,. , , 

statem nt*'' Parsons a su rP las of locomotives exists with every State Railway 1 Nonsuch* 
statement was ever made by him; nor are the Governmpnt of Tr,m., N . sultl 

reasons for holding that this is the case What M, T>i o of 1 . J Ind,a . aware , of an - v 

supplementary question put by Mr. ' Neogy on the 2Rt ? anoY t<5 a 

that at various times of Hie n ' ‘ ? , ti,e “V th “larch, 1927, was 

n good many railways and that it df»npndpd ^ a surplus of tractive power on 

unnecessary 'to do mo4 than noint P tW?;,o th< L am ° ul , lt of traffic offering. It is 

“ff y ■ “ of ' ras<> ” 5 ’ 

tl» *<■ ““toessmy to supplement 

b tock 0f iocomotl ves already given in successive: 
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.reports ou Indian Railways, except-in one particular. On the North,Western Railway 
it was in the past the practice to, maintain a stock of locomotives surplus to actual 
requirements in order' to meet mobilisation demands. This was necessary because, wheu 
they were originally opened, the traffic on many of the lines in the probable mobilisa¬ 
tion area was small, and the locomotives needed to haul it were quite insufficient 

for mobilisation purposes. Moreover these lines were originally laid with very light 

rails on which only light axle locomotives could be used, and these light types of 

engine were uneconomical and unsuitable for use for the heavier services running 

on the main line. Conditions have, however, changed and. these factors have now loss 
weight. Some of the lines have been strengthened so that heavier locomotives can 
be run on .them and a smaller number of. light locomotives need therefore be kept in 
reserve for mobilisation; traffic has also increased, and it is therefore possible to 
provide power for a large proportion of mobilisation, demands by merely turning over 
locomotives from ordinary traffic to mobilisation; fhe power of locomotives has 
increased' enabling them • to haul heavier logds, so that the number required for mobili¬ 
sation has been reduced; and finally with the larger total stock of locomotives on 
broad gauge Indian Railways .required for serving new lines and hauling growing 
traffic on existing lines it has become possible to contemplate the withdrawal of more 
engines . for mobilisation demands without crippling the essential services on other 
lines. For these reasons it is how considered unnecessary to maintain a surplus stock 
of locomotives on the Ncvth Western Railway over and above that required for ordi¬ 
nary train services. The actual position oh the Norfh Western Railway is as follows. 
It appears likely that .the North Western Railway will require in accordance with the 
criteria now imposed by the Railway Board, 1,328, locomotives to deal with the goods 
and passenger traffic which it is at present reasonable to assume will bo offered to it 
in 1928-29. At the beginning of 1925, the stock of locomotives on the North Western 
Railway was 1,619, a figure 291 in excess of the number now expected 
to be required in 1928-29. Of this excess 102’ locomotives have been transferred to 
other lines, thus avoiding fresh purchases on those lines, while 172 locomotives, which 
would otherwise have had to be replaced on the North Western Railway, have been 
sold or scrapped without replacement. According to the latest information in tho 
possession of the Railway Board the stock on the No"th Western Railway at the end 
of June was 1,345 locomotives. The surplus now existing on the North Western 
Railway does' not consequently exceed 17 locomotives, and it will probably be absorbed 
in a very short time by the methods which have already been described. 


13. It remains to consider how the position bf the Indian wagon building industry 
lifts been affected by the pa-chase or wagons sanctioned at the end of 1925. The 
number of broad gauge general service wagons of which tho purchase was sanctioned 
by the Railway Board in December, 1925, was 4,685 and of these, orders for 3,244 
were placed in India arid'orders fo>- 1,441 were placed abroad. Hud it been possible 
at that time to forecast the set back in traffic which was imminent, it is most unlikely 
that any orders for wagons would have been placed abroad, but it does not follov 
that the orders placed with the Indian wagon building firms in the followin'* year 
could have - been increased to a corresponding extent, for it would still ' have been 
unnecessary to purchase any additional broad gauge general service wagons for supply 
in 1927-28. • The present position of the Indian wagon building industry has not 

therefore, been prejudiced by the orders placed abroad at the end of i925 It is 

necessary to, remember also that, if. in December, 1925 it had been'known that the 
volume of traffic in 1925-26 and 1926-27, would be less by 8 per cent, than in 1924-25 
m all probability no orders at all would have been placed for additional broad gauge 
general service wagons either in India or abroad with the result that the crisis 
in the wagon budding industry would have occurred a year earlier than it actually 
did. The Indian wagon building firms have been affected'by the orders placed abroad 
for wagons to be supplied, in 1926-27 .only to this extent that, if these oi-ders had not 

been given it would be possible to resume the purchase of h'oad gauge general service 

wagons m India a few months sooner than is likely to be the case. 


I have the honour to he. 
5m, 

Vour most obedient servant. 


D. A.— 

Statements referred to. 


J. C. HICiHET, 

Secretory, IlwUrmj Hoard. 
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Statement showing the monthly volume of traffic and the average monthly number of apart 
wagons on broad gauge railways from September, 102-1. 


September, 1924 . 

• 




Not ton miles 
(in millions). 

1,410 

Wagons 

spare. 

2,995 

October. 1924 

• 

• 



• 

1,339 

6,375 

November, 1924 , 

• 

. 



• 

1,383 

5,105 

December, 1924 , 


• 




1,600 

3,039 

January. 1925 

• 

• 




1,638 

1,367 

February, 1925 

• 

• 




1,480 

626 

March, 1925 


• 



* 

1,436 

2,938 

April, 1925 

• 

• 

• 


• 

1,429 

5,577 

May, 1925 


• 




1,501 

7,080 

-June, 1925 


• 




1,252 

17,224 

July, 1925 


• 




1,123 

29,074 

Augu9t, 1925 


• 




1,109 

31,763 

Septemoer, 1925 . 

• 

• 


• 

• 

1,208 

24,681 

October, 1925 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,336 

21,166 

November, 1925 . 

0 ^ 

• 

P 

« 

• 

• 

1,408 

11,208 

December, 1925 

• 

fc 

• 

» 

• 

1,504 

9,044 

January, 1926 

• 

V 



• 

1,496 

11,041 

February, 1926 


• 




1,421 

3,296 

Alarch, 1926 


• 




1,377 

13,612 

April, 1926 . 


• 




1,380 

15,561 

May, 1926 

* * ~ 

• 




1,478 

15,303 

June, 1926 . 


• 




1,390 

15,496 

July, 1926 


• 




1,282 

25,817 

August, 1926 


• 




1,165 

30,586 

September, 1926 . 


• 




1,318 

28,869 

October, 1926 


• 




1,310 

27,107 

November, 1926 . 


. 




1,332 

24,400 

December, 1926 


• 




1,475 

13,483 

January, 1927 


. 




1,665 

16,305 

February, 1927 


. 




1,438 

5,564 

March, 1927 

• 

, 

. 

• 

, 

1,595 

4,247 
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Numbers of wagons ordered by Railway Administrations. 



Broad Gauge General 
Service. 

Purchased in 
India from 

Total 

Number. 

Obtained in 
India. 

Indian firm* 
j only. 

1919-20 

• • • • . 


8,017 

4,125 

4,100 

1920-21 

• 

• 

6,248 

1,36S 

1,258 

1921-22 

•_ 

• 

1,742 

306 

290 


Tota! 

1 

16,007 

5,799 

5,6 4S 


Of these 16,007 wagons 8,911 were aridtions to the stock. 


1922-23 

. 

* 

5,790 j 

333 . 

323 

1923-24 


. 

5.028 

7 

7 

1924-25 

. 

. 

7,509 

2,715 

2,715 

1925-26 

. 

• 

3,635 , 

1,260 , 

1,155 

1926-27 

. 

• 

3,485 S 

I 

3,001 ! 

2,984 


Total 

• 

• 

25,447 | 

7,316 | 

, J 

7,194 


Of these 25,447 wagons 15,015 were additions to the stock. 

Note, —The dates on which orders are placed by Railway Administrations do not 
■correspond with, and are later than those on which sanctions to purchase are given by 
.the Railway Board, The figures in this table do not therefore show the number ot 
wagons, the purchase of which was sanctioned by the Railway Board in each year. 


Reports op the Provincial Governments in respect of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

. ISO. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government please 
■state whether they have received reports from all the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in respect of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee? 

(6) If so, will they please state which Local Government have sub¬ 
mitted their reports and which of them have not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited tr Mr. Me Watters’ reply to the question asked in the 
Council of State by the Honourable Mr. Suimuvardy on the 30th August, 
1927. That reply gave a .full account of the general position and since 
then there has been no new development of special importance to record. 

Withdrawal of the Eight-anna Nickel Piece. 

151. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
give the reason for the withdrawal of the eight-anna nickel piece only 
(vide Government reply to question 31 in the meeting of the Council of 
State on 30th August, 1927)? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It- had come prominently to the- 
notice of Government that large numbers ol counterfeits of the eighLannq 
nickel piece were in circulation, and in order to protect the public effectively 
it was found necessary to withdraw the coin altogether. 

Qualification of Indians as Royal Engineers in England. 

152. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is it not a fact that 
Indians are not allowed to qualify themselves as Royal Engineers in> 
England? 

( b ) If so, will Government please give reasons'? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: («) Yes 

( b ) Because the Royal Engineers are a corps of the British Army. 

The Central Malaria Bureau. 

153 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: («) Is it not a fact that a. 
Central Malaria Bureau exists in India? 

( b ) If so, where are its headquarters, and under whose direct control 

is it ? ^ 

(c) Bo provincial Bureaux also exist and, if so, whether in all Pro¬ 
vinces or only in some? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: («)'Yes. The Central Malaria Bureau lias recently 
been absorbed in tin Central Malaria Organisation. 

(b) At Kasauli; under the control of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association. 

(cj The Provincial Public Health reports show that malaria bureaux are- 
- in existence in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab The Gov-, 
eminent of Burma are understood to Re considering the establishment 
a similar bureau within, tlieir territories. The Government of India do no 
know whether malaria bureaux have been opened in other provinces bu 
anti-malarial measures are being carried on in all parts of British India. 

Deaths from Malaria. 

154. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government make- 
a statement showing province by province the total number of deaths 
caused by malaria during the years 1924-25, 1925-26, and 1926-27,, res- 
pc etively ? 

Mr. Gi-. S. Bajpai: The annual Public Health reports of Local Govern¬ 
ments do not in ail cases distinguish between deaths from malaria and 
deaths from fevers generally. Such information as is available has, how¬ 
ever, been embodied in a statement which has been placed in the Library - 
of the House. 

The Central Malaria- Organisation . 

155. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan.: (a) Has' the Central* 
■Malaria Organisation referred to in the Government statement laid on 
the table in reply to question 109 in the meeting of the Council of: 
estate on 12th September, 1927 been created and is it in working order?. 
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(b) If so, will Government please give some information as to its work 
since its creation? " • 

Mr. G. S, Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) The organisation was established only in September last and has not 
as yet’submitted an annual report. The Government of India understand, 
however, that it conducted a malaria survey of Coorg and Vizagapatam dur¬ 
ing 1927 and that enquiries, on the subject of malaria have been instituted 
by it, and are now proceeding, at Delhi, Kamal, Larkana and Kasauli. 

Abolition of Forced Labour. 

155. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state ; 

(a) if they are prepared sooner or later to abolish forced labour for 

public purposes in connection with Forestry and Irrigation 
in places where it exists? 

( b) In which parts of Bihar and Orissa, and in what form or forms 

forced labour for private purposes survives (vide Government 
reply to question 116 in the meeting of the Council of 
State on the 12th September, 1927)? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to 
the answer given by Sir (then Mr.) Montagu Butler to the Honourable 
Mr. Patel’s question No, 276 on 11th February, 1921. As regards the third 
part ot the answer, it may be stated that, after consideration of the replies 
received from Local Governments, the Government of India have decided 
to take no action. 

(b) So far as the Government of India are aware, forced labour for private- 
purposes exists in Bihar and Orissa principally in Chota Nagpur, where it 
is customary for landlords to take part of their rent in this way. The 
ICamiauti system, under which a labourer in return for a small advance 
undertakes to labour, is also to be found in that province generally. 

Use of the letters I. C. S. by a Member of the Provincial Civil 

Service ■when promoted to a listed Civil Service Post. 

• '(.57. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will the Government 
please state if a member of the Provincial Civil Service, when promoted 
substantively to a listed Civil Service post is entitled to use the letters 
I. G. S. against his name? . 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar : The answer is in the negative. 

Waiting Booms at Stations on the Bengal and North Western 

Kailway. 

158. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “I am obtaining fhe information for the Honourable 
Member” in reply to question 183 in the meeting of the Council 
of State on the 12th September, 1927, regarding waiting rooms at 
stations on the Bengal and North Western Baihvuy, will Government 
please state if they have obtained the information? 

(b) If so, wjll they please lay it on the table? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) I am having a copy of the information obtained sent to the Honour- 
-able Member. 

Appointment of Indians in the Technical and Ministerial Establish. 

MENTS OF THE FoRESTjS.ESEAR.CK INSTITUTE, DeHRA Dun. 

159. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
"state the number of Indians out of the total number of 86 appointments 
made in the technical and ministerial establishment at the Forest Re. 
search Institute, Debra Dun, during the years 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926- 
27, as shewn in the statement laid on the table in reply to question 204 in 
the meeting of the Council ot State on the 17th September, 1927? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Out of the 86 appointments included in the state¬ 
ment referred to bv the Honourable Member, 73 were filled by Indians. 

Results of the'three'Cases instituted against Members of the Crew 

System. 

160. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state (i) the results of the three court cases instituted against members 
of the Crew System and (ii) whether cases have also been instituted against 
those regarding which they have received two reports as referred to in their 
“reply to starred question 1 (e) in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th 
August, 1927? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government are not in possession of the informa- 
■tion for which the Honourable Member asks. 

Disposal of the'Stocks of the Army Canteen Board. 

161. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
"please state whether the stocks of the Army Canteen Board have been 
finally disposed of? 

( b ) If so, will they please state the actual extent of the losses? 

(c) If not, by what time are the Board’s stock likely to be disposed 
■of (vide starred question 12 and Government’s reply in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 18th August, 1927)? 

Mr. G-. M. Young : (a) Yes, except for a few minor items, \\ hich are at 
present under negotiation. 

(b) The total loss is estimated at Rs. 38 lakhs. 

(c) Does not arise 

Recommendations and'Conventions onHJnejiployment adopted by tub 
International Labour Conference. 

162 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
received authoritative reports from Geneva (vide Government reply to the 
supplementary question to starred question 26, regarding Recommends- 
ions and Conventions on unemployment adopted bv the International 
18tii°A Co3 ^ erence as ^ e ^ m the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on 
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(b) If so, will they please lay a copy of the reports on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(6) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to paragraph 10 of 
the Beport of the Delegates of the Government of India to the Tenth. 
International Labour Conference, a copy of which has already been supplied 
to the Honourable Member. 

Cost of the Simla Exodus. 

163. Lhan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have collected the information regarding “cost of the 
Simla exodus “ (vide Government reply to starred question 34 asked in 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 18th August, 192 7)? 

( b ) If so, are they prepared to lay it on the table? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: Yes. Mr. Gaya Prasad Siugh has been 
furnished with the neeessai-y information. A copy of the letter addressed 
to him is being sent to the Honourable Member also. 


Employment of Leave Reserves in the Registration and Parcel De¬ 
partments of the Calcutta General Post Office. 

164. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: With reference to the answer from Sir Ganen 
Boy to,the starred question No. 1003, dated the 21st March, 1927, will 
the Government please say whether they enquired into the grievances? 
If so, with what result? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The Honourable Member apparently refers lo his 
question No. 1002, dated 21st March, 1927, and not to No. 1003 of the 
same date as the latter question did not refer to any grievances about which 
Government promised to make enquiries. 

Government enquired into the grievances alleged in question No. 1002 
and found them to be groundless. 

Aisticle is Labour or January, 1928, entitled <c Sad plight or sorters 

DURING FLOOD 

165. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: («) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the article published in page 448 of Labour of January, 
1928, under the heading “ Sad plight of sorters during flood ”? 

(b) Is it not a fact that sorters were left to their fate at great risk 
not only to their lives but also to the safety of the mails while the 
passengers were sent back to Howrah? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the sorters sent several telegrams to the 
B. M- S. authorities? 

(d) Will the Government please say what action was taken by the 
B. M. S. authorities on the telegrams? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(b) to (d). An enquiry is being made. 
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Inspection of rural Post Offices by Audit Officers. 

16G. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government now be pleased to 
state the result of enquiries which the Honourable the Finance Member 
said he would make into the points raised in question No. 93 ( b) and (d) 
dated the SOth August, 1927 ? 

( b ) Is it a fact that an enquiry into the allegations made in letter 
No. P. R-.-21, dated the 18th. December, 192&, by the Secretary, Dacca 
District Postal and R. M. S. Association, addressed to the Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, was instituted by the Deputy Post¬ 
master General, Dacca Range, during August, 1927 ? If the reply be 
in the affirmative, is it a fact that as a result of enquiry it was found (1) 
that the Sub-Postmaster, Nababganj, was compelled to pay the charges of 
expense of Munshi Raisaddi Ahmed,, Signaller, Nababganj Post Office, and 
that the Sub-Postmaster, Nababganj, was compelled to pay the charges of 
their noon meals at the Nababganj school boarding house; (2) that they 
travelled from Joydebpur to Dacca in a lower class, if so, did they draw 
their travelling allowances in accordance with the fare of the actual class 
in which they travelled? (3) That their journey was in contravention of 
Article 995 of 0. S. R. inasmuch as there is a Dak Bungalow at Sripur and 
a Rest House at -Joydebpur? 

(c) If the reply to (b) be in the affirmative, is it a fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment reply made on the 6th May, 1927, regarding the aforesaid alle¬ 
gations was based on wrong information obtained from the Audit offi¬ 
cers concerned ? 

( d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of serious irregu¬ 
larities detected by the Audit officers during their inspection? 

( e ) Will Government be pleased to state the year from which the system 
of Audit inspection of rural post offices was introduced? 

(/) Will the Government state what efficiency in the administration has 
been gained by the introduction of Audit inspection? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) A complete reply to par-ts (b) 
and ( d ) of the Honourable Member’s question No. 93, containing the results 
of the enquiry referred to by him, was sent to him on the 2nd December, 
' 1927. A copy of the reply is in the Library of the House. 

(6) to (/). Enquiry is being made and a reply will 1 be sent to the 
Honourable Member in due. course. 

Nature of Work done in Audit Offices, etc. 

167. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (<x) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of staff and scale of pay in Audit Offices and the number of passed 
accountants and scale of pay in Post Offices? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the nature of work done in 
Audit Offices and the nature of work done by the Audit Offices in muffasil 
Post Offices? Is it a fact that financial accounts, bills, money orders 
and savings bank transactions are audited in the Audit Offices and that 
service books, service rolls, verification of cash, registration and parcel 
accounts are audited in'Posf Offices ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the audit work of money orders and calculation 
° savm g3 bank interest were transferred to Post Offices and the untrained 
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people in 'the Post Offices were to undertake the work and no additional 
hands, excepting in a few large Post offices, were,sanctioned for the heavy 
responsible work? 

The'Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Information is being collected and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Total Revenue from Advertisements on Postal Telegraph Books 

and Forms, etc. 

168. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the total revenue, for the last three years from advertisements (i) on the 
postal and telegraph books and forms, and (ii) on the post and telegraph 
office premises? 

Mr. H. A. Sams : The information asked for by the Honourable Member 
is being obtained and will be furnished to him in due course. 

Revision oe the Pay of the Staff of the Chief Accounts Office, East 

Indian Railway, Calcutta. 

169. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the staff of the Chief 
Accounts Office, East Indian Railway, Calcutta, submitted a memorial 
to H. E. the Viceroy and Governor General of India praying for the 
revision of their pay and redress of other grievances? If so, will the 
Government please state what decisions have been arrived at? 

( b ) Will the Government please state if the staff of the East Indian 
and other Railways got an assurance from the Government during the 
East Indian Railway Conference held in 1924 that their pay and other 
conditions of service would not be affected, on the Government's tak¬ 
ing over the charge of the Railway Administration ? If so, will the 
Government please state the reasons why the staff of the Accounts 
Department, East Indian Railway, Calcutta, are being treated as 
temporary ones ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The memorials referred to are under' the 
consideration of the Government. 

(b) The Accounts Department of the East Indian Railway is at pre¬ 
sent on a temporary footing pending examination of the results of work¬ 
ing the experimental scheme of separation of audit from accounts in that 
Railway. The staff continue, so far as I am aware, to enjoy the privileges 
which they were entitled to as permanent servants of the old East Indian 
Railway Company. 

Grant of Concessions to the Staff of the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office on their Transfer from Calcutta to Delhi. 

170. Mr. Amar Nath. Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the staff of the 
Accountant General, Central Revenues. Accountant General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., got some concessions 
on their transfer from Calcutta to Delhi? Will the Government please state 
the reasons why similar concessions were denied to the staff of the Clearing 
Accounts Office, Railways, on their transfer from Calcutta to Delhi? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the staff recruited by the Director are getting their 
regular increment of pay and other advantages and that the old East 
Indian Railway staff are being denied the same? 
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(c) Has the attention of, the Government been drawn to the correspon¬ 
dence published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, dated 11th January, 1928, 
under the caption “Bast Indian Railway Account Department”? If so, will 
the Government please state the action taken or that they propose to 
take on the grievances stated therein? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative; to the second that the clerks transferred from Calcutta 
to the Clearing Accounts Office at Delhi did get concessions. 

(b) I have not been able to ascertain exactly what advantages the Hon¬ 
ourable Member refers to, but I understand from the Chief Accounts Officer 
that all outstanding difficulties have been settled. 

(o) Yes. The enquiries made did not suggest that it was necessary to 
take any action on the point. 

Amount of Fjnes realised from the Workmen of Lillooah, East 

Indian Hallway. 

171. Mr. Amar HathDutt: (a) Will Government please lay on the table 
a detailed list of realisation of fines from the workmen of Lillooah, Bast 
Indian Railway during the year 1927? 

( b) Will Government please state the particulars of disbursement of 
such fund under their respective heads for which the money has-been 
disbursed? 

(c) Will Government lay on the table the particulars of the expenditure 
incurred in building the European Institute of Lillooah and to furnish it 
with the valuable furniture and instruments for enjoyment? How and from 
what fund has such expenditure been met and what amount is sanc¬ 
tioned for its maintenance from the Bines Fund? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). I regret that the information is 
not procurable. The fines collected from employees at particular stations 
or workshops are not kept in separate funds, but are merged in the general 
Bines Bund of the Railway. 

Provision of Quarters for Clerks working in different Offices at 
Jamalpur on the East Indian Railway. 

172. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Will the Government lay on the table a 
statement shewing the number of clerks working in different offices at 
Jamalpur on th e East Indian Railway and the number of quarters allot¬ 
ted to them? 

(b) Will the Government state what steps have been taken for the 
accommodation of the clerks w T ho have not been provided with quarters? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to 
part (b) of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s unstarred question Ho. -112*to which 
I replied ou 16th February, 1928. The information which I am obtaining 
for Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and which should cover the bulk of the clerks 
at Jamalpur will be supplied to the Honourable Member also "and will I 
trust be sufficient for his purpose. — *' 

(b) Government are not aware that any steps have "been taken to 
add to the quarters already provided at Jamalpur for'the accommodation 
of clerks. I-may, however,'inform the Honourable Member that railway 
rdmuustrations do not as a rule provide quarters for clerks. 



UNSTARRlk) QUBSTIOHr'S' AND' ANSWERS. L063 : 

Long Hours of Work o'# Clerks . EistpioYED jLt' JA&AZpvb, on the'East- 
( . "ijniiAik' MAThivAir; ' etc: " : - 

173. Mr. Amar Nath' ‘ Dutt: (a) Will the Government state why the 
clerks working at Jamalpur are required, to attend office at 8 o'clock in the 
...moruing,.- although the usual, wqrking hours in other offices on East 
Indian Bailway arc from 10 or 10-30 a.m. to 4 or 4-30 p.ji. ? 

(6) Do the Government realise the difficulties of the clerks in attending 
office-at 8 o’clock in' the morning and working till 4 p.m. with one hour’s 
recess? • :' 

■ ,.(c) Are the Government aware that there is , serious discontent amongst 
-the clerical,staff at Jamalpur for.such.unusual working hours and do the- 
Government propose to make the woiking hours at Jamalpur office similar- 
to other offices in the East Indian Bailway? If not, why not? 

( d ) What amount is spent monthly for the' education of children of the- 
.European and Anglo-Indian officers of Dillooah workshop and from which- 
fund is it met? 

. - * 

. if) TiVhat are the percentages of the European subscribers towards the 
Fines Fund as well as Indian ? 

( f) Are. Government aware that since the inauguration of the East 
fndian Bailway in India not a single penny Fas been spent towards the 
beneficial purposes and education of the children of the woikmen at 

■ ljillooah? 

' .(g)' Do''Government propose. to“ start; pripiary and middle vernacular 

schools in the colony of' workmen' 6# in a’ suitable place close to the work¬ 
shop ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to- 
: part (a) of Mr. Gaya Prasad- 1 Singh-’s unstarfed question No. 112, -to which 
I replied on ,16th February,- 1928:.- .When I have obtained the information- 
I shall inform the Honourable Member. - 

(6) No. ■ 

(c) Government propose to leave the fixation of office hours of indi¬ 
vidual- offices to the local authorities. 

(cl) So far as Government is aware no contribution is made from any 
railway fund towards r the education of children of officers. 

(o) Contributions to the Fines Fund are not made in the form of regular 

■ subscriptions. 

(f) No. 

(y) Government are not aware that the East Indian Bailway Admi¬ 
nistration contemplates such action, but the whole question of the 

assistance which Bailways should give to the education of children and 
the form it should take, is under this consideration of Government. 

AliREOATTONS AGAINST TWO OWlCERS OF THE EAST INDIAN RAHWAY 

EarPLOYED AT- LltXOOAH. 

174 Mr. Amar Nath. Dutt: Has'the attention of the Government been ' 
drawn to the publication of the Weekly Mizdoor dated 11th January, 
under the heading “A mass, meeting at .Dillobah’'? Is ?t n fact that, in 
a mas's' meeting of twelve tho'usriiid 1 workmen, the two officials referred to- 

' B 
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therein were condemned and their immediate removal was demanded by 
all un anim ously ? If it is a fact, will Government please Btate what steps 
have been taken in this matter? Do Government propose to ask these 
•officers to clear their position in a court of law? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have seen the announcemeul 
referred to but have no other information and do not propose to take anj 
action. 


Scales of Pay of Workmen- of the East Indian Railway employed 

AT LlLLOOAH, JAMALPUR AND LtTOKNOW, RESPECTIVELY. 

175. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table the scale of pay of the workmen of Lillooah, Jamalpur and Lucknow 
and their service conditions? 

(b) Is it a fact that the workmen of Jamalpur are monthly paid and 
those of Lillooah and Lucknow are daily paid staff? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the scale of pay at Lucknow is muott 
superior to that at Lillooah? 

(d) Is it also a fact that cost of living at Lucknow is much cheaper 
than at Calcutta and Lillooah? 

If it is a fact, will Government please state the reasons for such 
■differential treatment? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There are in railway workshops numerous 
different classes of workmen whose pay and other service conditions vary, 
and Government regret that they cannot undertake the extensive tabula¬ 
tion for which the Honourable Member aslts. 

(b) All staff are paid monthly. 

(c) The scales of pay and hours of work of a good many classes of 
workmen are not the same at Lucknow as at Lillooah, but it would not 
fce correct to say that the Lucknow scales are generally superior. 

(cl) Government are not in a position to express an opinion. 

Grievances of the Workmen of the East Indian Railway employed 
, at Lillooah. 


176. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that in the last winter 
Sessions of the Legislative Assembly • during the course of discussions on 

tfe V 7fi U S ,’ the HonourabIe Sir Charles Innes admitted that 

risf j a 5,°° rdfa - to -st ot iflg of 

t.ne province. On tms admission, . do Government .propose to revise 

£,?■£ ot ta <>n L 

^ ** V * 1 < 

(b) Are Government aware that' the ' Agent Rut' n 

refused to listen to the grievances of the workmen ^ ? 7 * 

Government aware that the workmen are labouring h ; - Ar ® 

grievances - and untold miseries? ’ Tf uiDourmg under various 

-any stop in the matter? If not, why not? G venml —t propose to take 

8 reaay^ s kftT^r“hei7 toobl2 »d Lil,00 » h 

of the sympathy of the officials? If it is 
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.state what further action they may take to draw the attention c-i the 
-Bast Indian Railway authorities to listen to then* genuine grievances? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ( a ) I have been unable to trace the passage in 
-sfche discussion on the Railway Budget last year to which the Honour¬ 
able Member refers. 

Government do not consider it necessary to revise the scales of pay of 
workmen at either Lucknow or Ltllooah in order to secure uniformity. 

( b) No. 

(c) Government are aware that there has been some agitation amongst 
The workmen at Lillooah. The alleged' grievance are within the com¬ 
petence of the Agent, East Indian Railway, to deal with and Government 
do not piopose to interfere. 

Denial of their last Yearly Increment to the Workmen of the East 
Indian Railway employed at Lillooah. 

177. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Are Government aware that about seven 
•thousand workmen of Lillooah were deprived of their last yearly increment 
for the simple reason that they could net please their immediate superior 
officials? Is it a fact that it was an open business in the workshop with 
the knowledge of the topmost officials and thus several thousands of rupees 
were realised and distributed amongst the interested persons concerned? 
If it is a fact, do Government propose to institute an enquiry into the 
matter? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no reason to believe that 
‘these allegations have any foundation, and do not propose to institute 
-•ally enquiry into them 

' \ 

Indian, Anglo-Indian and European Grade I Guards oe the East 

Indian Railway. 

178. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government please state how 
many Indians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans have been appointed as guards 
direct in Grade I on the East Indian Railway since the transfer of its 
management to the State? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am obtaining the information for the Horn 
curable Member. 

Supersession of Senior Indian Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

r 

179. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (d) Is it a fact that the Divisional Super 
intendents of the East Indian Railway have ignored the instructions of 
the Government of India about 7o per cent. Indianisation of railway 

" services bv direct appointment of non-Indians die higher grades in 
supersession of the claims of senior Indian guards working in the lower 
grade ? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, what steps do Government pro¬ 
pose to take to stop such appointment of outsiders to the higher grade 9 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I must point out that the recommendation of 
the Leo Commission which was accepted by the Government of India re¬ 
lates only to the superior services and not to appo ; ntments of guards I 
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am however obtaining information from the Agent of the East Indian- 
Railway about direct appointments to the higher grade of guards, and. 
will communicate later with the Honourable Member. 

Promotion of Indian Guards on the East Indian Railway. 


180 Mr Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Will Government lay on the table a. 
statement showing the number of Indian guards drawing the maximum 
pay of the lower grade? 

(6) Will Government please state what steps are proposed to be taken 
. for the promotion of these men to the higher grade? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons : p am making enquiries and will communicate- 
with the Honourable Member later. 


Promotion in order of Seniority of Staff of the East Indian Railway. 

i , * 

181. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Agent of the- 
East Indian Railway issued an order to the effect that promotion of 
staff should be made by selection and not in order of seniority, and are 
the Government aware that this'has opened the door for corruption and 
bribery amongst the Railway officials? 

(b) Do the Government propose to instruct the Agent to cancel his- 
oiders and sanction promotion of staff in order of seniority irrespective of 
caste, colour or creed? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government are not aware of the exact orders; 
to which the Honourable Member refers, and they are certainly not pre¬ 
pared to interfere with any instructions which the Agent may have given 
that promotion should be by merit and not by seniority—a principle of 
which they thoroughly approve. The Agent is fully aware of the views 
of Government that neither caste,- colour or creed should, in any way,, 
influence such promotion. 

Grant of Sunday Allowance to Indian Guards of the East Indian - 

Railway. 

182. Mr Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Indian guards are not 
-given Sunday allowance which is allowed to Europeans and Anglo-Indians?' 

(b) Are Government prepared to extend the privilege to all classes- 
of guards with immediate effect? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I presume the Honourable Member is- 
referring to the East Indian Railway; if so, the answer to the first part 
of his question is “yes” and to the second part “no”. 

I should add that the whole matter is being, considered in connection, 
with the question of a weekly rest day for railway staff. 

Different Scales of Pay of Guards working on the East 'Indian 

Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkband Section of that Rail- 


183 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it sc fact that there are two scales 
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(b) Do Government propose to consolidate tlxe grade prevalent on the 
•one and the same Bailway, and sanction allowance at uniform rates? If 
not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Differences between the scales of 
rpay which prevailed on the former Oudh and Bohilkhand Bailway and 
those of the East Indian Bailway have not yet been removed, bub pro¬ 
posals to this end are now under consideration. 


.Refusal to allow Indian Assistant Station Masters to officiate for 
European and Anglo-Indian Station Masters on Leave. 

184. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Indian assistant sta¬ 
tion masters of over 20 years' standing are not allowed to officiate for 
European and Anglo-Indian station masters even for short period, and 
■that junior Anglo-Indians are brought from outstations to act in place of 
the station masters during their absence on leave? 

( b ) Do the Government propose to stop such racial discrimination at 
once? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: No instance of this kind has been brought to 
the notice of Government. I am enquiring from the Agent, East Indian 
Bailway, what the practice is and will communicate later with the Hon¬ 
ourable Member. 


Appointment qf Indians as Station Masters at important Stations 
on the East Indian Railway. 

♦ 1S5. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: («) Is it a fact that Indians are not eligible 
•for appointment as station masters at important stations like Dinapore, 
Patna, Mokameh, Jajha, Kiul, Madhupur, Mirzapur, Burdwan, Bampurhaut, 
etc. ? 

(b) Do Government propose to Indianise these posts? If not, why 
not? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am making enquiries from the Agent and will 
communicate later with the Honourable Member. 


Pay of Station Masters’ Clerks and Correspondence Clerks on the 

East Indian Bailway. 

186. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (n)~Are" "Government aware that station 
masters’ clerks and correspondence clerks attached tp stations on the East 
Indian Bailway are graded at Bs. 30—h—70 whereas clerks of the same 
class working under Bunning Shed Eoremen, P. W. Inspector 0 , Signal Ins¬ 
pectors and Inspectors of Works are graded at Bs. 100 and Bs. 80 respec¬ 
tively? Do Government propose to put these men in the same grade? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. I». Parsons: Government are not aware of the exact scales 
of pay for the classes of clerks mentioned by the Honourable Member, 
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tut it may be presumed that the rates have been, fixed with due regard? 
to the qualifications required, and they know of no reason for making a 
change in the scales for either of the classes mentioned. 

Pay of Station Masters’ Clerks ok the East Indian Railway. 

» 

187. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: [a) Are Government aware that a joint peti¬ 
tion was sent to the Agent by the station masters’ clerks of Dinapur - 
Division and no action was taken on it on the plea of economy? 

(b) Are Government aware that several new posts have recently beenu 
cr.ated sucb as Office Superintendent, Duel Checkers and Duel Clerks, 
etc., without considering the question of economy? 

(c) If the reply to (a) and (6) be in the negative, do Government propose- 
to enquire into the matter and ask the Agent to bring all the - station.- 
masters’ clerks in tho office clerks’ grade. If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ). No. 

(c) No. The matter is entirely for the Agent. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of tbe House): Sir, with 
your permission I desire to make a statement of the probable course of 
business in tbe week beginning from Monday, March tbe 5th. Monday 
and Tuesday, the 5tb and 6fch, are gazetted holidays on account of Holi. 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th and 8th, are allotted for the general 
discussion of the Budget, and Saturday, the 10th, is the first of the five 
days allotted for the voting on Demands for Grants. I am not yet in'a 
pr sifcion to say whether the House will be asked to sit on "Friday, the 9bh. 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Retort oe the Select Committee. 

w JS 6 ?° n0 T UT u abIe i Sil Geor g e Eain y (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
Tuil f A. ’ 7 beg to present tlie Report of the Select Committee on the 
, , he f, to a men, l the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, in order 

bv fcliafc ^ oveiDOr General in Council the control of matters covered' 


THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS BILL. 

Presentation op the Report op the Committee on Petitions. 

£?££%,•& 7™““ Divisions: 

- Petitions - W* ». 4ST 



THE BURMA SALT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr, V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official): Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to amend the Burma Salt Act, 
1917, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into- 
consideration. 

O'" 1 The' object of this Bill is to transfer the administration of the Salt 
Department in Burma to the direct control of the Government of India. 
Although under the Devolution Rules Salt ia a central subject, except in 
the Northern India Salt Revenue* Department,* the administration ,of 
Salt has everywhere till recently been under the- control of Local Govern¬ 
ments who have been carrying on that functio^as an agency function on 
behalf of the Central Government. In January 1926 we transferred the 
control in Madras and Bombay to the Government of India and it is now 
proposed to complete that change as regards Burma. The necessity for 
this transfer has been emphasised by a recent report of an officer on special 
duty in the Finance Department who was appointed to investigate various* 
problems connected with the salt administration. He went to Burma; 
he made various local inspections; he discussed with various officers and 
he came to the conclusion that the present system of administration was 
obsolete, that the methods of manufacture were wasteful and expensive and- 
that there was scope for illicit manufacture and revenue was not amply 
protected. 

The present proposal therefore is to transfer the/work from the Local 
Government to the Government of India. The functions hitherto per¬ 
formed by the -Local Government will be performed hy the Central Board 
of Revenue and the Government of India. The powers exercised by the 
local officers of the Provincial Government will in future be exercised by 
the Commissioner of Income-tax, the Collector of Salt Revenue and his 
subordinate officers. It is proposed to haveYa junior officer with experi¬ 
ence of salt work as Collector of Salt Revenue, and the object of placing- 
the Commissioner of Income-tax over him with powers of general super¬ 
vision is partly for the purpose of economy and partly to have an appellate 
authority on' the spot to whom appeals from the decision of the Collector 
may be made, instead of leaving the/parties to come to the Central Board 
of Revenue in Simla or Delhi for those appeals. 

Under the present system although the Local Government carry on 
that work as an agency function, they do not do it for nothing. We pay 
them for it. We pay them a certain percentage of the total expendi¬ 
ture under Excise. The cost has worked out in the past to\a lakh and 
a half of rupees and if the present proposals are agreed to it will slightly 
increase the cost by some Rs. 25,000 or Rs. 30,000. It is expected that 
this small increase in expenditure will be more than recouped by an in¬ 
crease of efficiency in the administration, by improved methods of manu¬ 
facture and by ample protection to the revenue. The / proposals have 
been placed before the Standing Finance Committee and they have approved 
of them. The Government of Burma have also been consulted m the 
matter and they have»also acquiesced in the proposals. I trust that the 
House will also agree. 

TJ. Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European): Sir, I feel that it is my duty 
to oppose the motion moved by the Honourable Member opposite. In 
dom^ so, I should likeVto bring to the notice of the House a point which 

. ° ( 1009 ) 
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the Govemment have ignored, or rather which seems to have escaped their 
attention. Sir, the salt industry in Burma, and for the matter of that,, 
in Madras and Bombay .as well, is closely bound, up with the life of the 
poorer classes,®* specially those who liy.e on the sea coast and. the deltas of 
big riyers. . The salt boilers in Burma are in sore need of encouragement 
and help from the .Government- B.u.fc the Government to whom they have . 
to pay their taxes is far away while the Government which is iiearer 
to them cannot look after them properly because the latter do not gain 
anything for the work.they do and the .trouble they take. At any rate 
they lack interest, they lack incentive. The people of Burma as well. 
as the officers of the Local Govemment are in favour of making .Salt a 
provincial subject rather than a central subject ag it is at present. An' 
important body of men were of the same opinion.. Your distinguished . 
predecessor, Sir Frederick Whyte, who was Chairman of the Burma Re- 
forms Committee, was of the same opinion, and that Committee has recom- i 
mended that Salt should be made a provincial subject. This is their 
recommendation: 


“The question of the transfer of salt to the provincial list was not raised by the 
Bocal Government but was pressed strongly by some of its officers. We consider that', 
both for the- encouragement of the local industry in salt as well as oh other grounds 
this subject might well he given over to the Local Government.” 

Sir, this is a point I want to bring to the notice of the House., This 
recommendation of the Burma Reforms .Committee is very, important with 
regard to our local interests and it is a pity that it seems, to have .escaped- 
the attention of the Government of India. I think that mot only in 
Burma but also in Madras, Bombay and ®?ihar and Orissa Salt should he 
made a provincial subject. But unfortunately for India the Govern¬ 
ment happens to be the greatest manufacturer of salt in Northern India. 
This is the main reason I think why- they have made Salt a .central sub¬ 
ject. The ' Government of India have not given up trading, but are still 
going on trading in salt and opium, as they used to do in the old Company, 
davs.^ I think from the point of view of the people’s interests this 
practice is rather unsound and should be given up. But I .realize that to 
give up the practice at ' present is not within the bounds of practical 
politics. . So far as Burma is concerned, however, if Salt be made a pro¬ 
vincial subject; it will involve .only a matter of six lakhs of rupees. The 
revenues of the Government of India wopld not suffer much. , . It wouid be 
a mem drop in the ocean. Sir, I think—I speak,subject to correction— 

( bat the measure before the House concerns the excise duty on salt only 
and that it has nothing to do'with the import duty. But that excise duty 
on salt in Burma, as I have said, is only a matter of six lakhs of rupee?, 
and I think the Government might .very well afford to give it up and 
give effect to the recommendation made By your. predecessor Sir it 
is said that a body of men from this side of the Jlay would be able to 
look after the salt administration in Burma better than the local agency 
there. I however think it is.not reasonable to expect that stranger “from 
Ba L !, T- -T any country wdl prove more'efficient than officers in 
m ^ ^ administering the Department of Salt. Besides it is exnerted 

uLrt'm»T?T ent *J"“ 5. hBy l e <** b .V this m-OMurl io 

ZA - . O’* B* if local men, with local 

tlee and local espenence, cannot prevent coll illicit mam,fact,,rc. 
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T am afraid people from this side of the Bay will find it very difficult if 
mot impossible to do so. And with a view to suppressing the illicit manu¬ 
facture, the Government now propose to spend more money than 
they are spending at present; I think they are going to spend no less than 
-20 per cent, of the present expenditure in addition. Sir, as I have said, 
it is absurd to expect that people from this side of the Bay will be able 
-to administer the Salt Department there more efficiently than the officers 
in Burma. Apart from this practical objection, there are two other grounds, 
and I think equally valid grounds on which this measure should be opposed. 
In the first place, Sir, it proposes to give more strength and more life to 
dyarchy—a system for which neither Members on this side of the House 
nop those opposite have any good word to say. The Honourable 
Mr. Burdon, while introducing the same measure in another place, said: 

, • Tha step now pioposed is meiely one of the changes of system which flow from 
the Reforms and from the policy of the Government of Tndia to separate, as far as 
possible, central and provincial functions ” 

Sir, from this it is quite clear that the intention of the Government is to 
make dyarchy as stable as possible in this country. I was one of those 
who have no love for that system of government; in fact one of the reasons 
why I voted iagainst the Simon Commission two weeks ago was that I have 
had an instinctive feeling that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have come 
here to give fresh life to that system of government. And in the second 
plaep^the proposed measure goes right against the principle of decentraliza¬ 
tion which has been consistently followed by the Government of India all 
these years. I believe, Sir, that you yourself were one of those who in 
the old Imperial Councils fought for the principle of decentralization. _ I 
hope that this House will not' give support to the present measure, which 
seems to me reactionary and injurious to the interests of the people, es¬ 
pecially the poorer classes of the people. 

Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. B. D^is (Qrissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, coming as Ido 
from Orissa, where the salt industry used to be a great local industry which 
used to support millions of people whose livelihood was destroyed by the 
apathy of the then Bengal Government and the Government of India, I 
have a great deal of sympathy with what fell from the lips of my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Tok Kyi, and I rise to support him in his opposition. Sir, 
my friend rightly pointed out that the salt tax is an excise duty on a local 
industry that used to be a thriving industry in India before the British 
occupation and therefore m the matter of the readjustment of provincia 
and central finances— it is rumoured that sooner or later there will be a 
committee which will go into the financial relations of the provinces 
and of the Central Government—all revenues derived from any industry 
where it is a provincial industry but is at present in the hands or the Centra 
Government, should be allocated to the Provincial Government. If that 
be done, then the salt industry in Burma and also m Orissa will thrive 
very much. I may inform the Honourable the Finance Member that 
durum the last. floods with which Orissa was disastrously stricken the 
people who live on the sea coasts managed to eke out a small hvmg from 
-the collection of spit in spite of police zoolum and Government vigilance. 
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There was police zoolum and police vigilance, and yet when people had 
nothing to live on, they had to take a bucket of sea water and make salt, 
out of it. I know, Sir, that people were sent to jail and were fined, but- 
that is a small matter when people are dying of starvation. (An Honour¬ 
able Member: “ How do they live on the salt? They cannot eat the 
salt.”) On the sale of salt they live. My friends may be surprised to 
hear that if one boils two buckets of water, he gets 11 seers of salt, worth 
about 6 to 8 annas, quite a good income in a place where 2 or 3 annas 
is the daily wage of ordinary labourers ancl at times no work is available. 
Sir, in the adjustment of finances between the Central Government and' 
the Provincial Governments, some of the provinces were hit hard. I am 
talking of my own province, Bihar and Orissa, which was attached to 
tail end of Bengal. When we got separated, the Central Government took 
all the resources that are productive and paying and left my province with" 
a small income from the land revenue and excise duties. In Bihar and 
Orissa, thanks to the owners of coal mines, people drink a lot'and the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa derive a good revenue, nearly 40 per cent, of the 
State revenue, from drinking and opium smoking. Here is the excise duty on 
salt and if the local industry is handed over to my Government, it may be- 
that the Government of Bihar and Orissa may give remission of part of 
this duty and encourage people to manufacture salt and thereby revive the 
old home industry on the sea coast of Orissa; incidentally it will mean 
reviving the profession of lakhs and l,akhs of people who are at present 
living on the barren sea coast of Orissa and have no other source of liveli¬ 
hood. Sir, it is on this ground that I support my friend Maung Tok Kyi 
and I do hope that the Central Government will not make any industry 
of India a central subject and derive revenue out of it and destroy that 
industry in certain parts of India. 


. V. 21. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I am very much flattered by the 
objections raised by the Honourable Members from Burma and Bihax* and 
Orissa. I thought it was a very simple and formal Bill, but they were 
trying by their objections to increase my importance. The first objection 
raised by the Honourable Member from Burma was that this Bill proposed 
to make Salt a central subject and by opposing it he thought he would 
make it a provincial subject. I think .... 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Will the Honourable Member mind speaking louder? 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: The Honourable Member from 
Burma was under a misapprehension that by opposing this Bill he could 
make Salt a provincial subject. What is proposed in this Bill is only to 
change the agency of administration. Whether it is carried on by the 
Bocal Government as agents on behalf of the Central Government or by 
the Central Government directly, the subject will continue to be a central 
subject under the Devolution Buies. The question of the readjustment of 
is Z £? ancial rations between the Central and Provincial Governments 
a oig question which cannot be settled on this Bill. 

ttJbt thlsBiS 01 ^ tLat the HonourabIe from Burma raised was 

knowledge Iho lZ? pr0p “£? to substitute for local men with local 

ers from the won"- sid P salt acImin!str abon a t present foreign- 

o side of the Bay. I can assure him, Sir, that with" 
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the transfer of the control of the salt administration in Burma to the 
Central Government, it is not the Honourable the Finance Member who is 
going to work it from top to bottom. These local men will continue to 
do the work. Instead of district officers who now do it as a side occupa¬ 
tion along with other more important land revenue, magisterial and other 
functions, these duties in regard to the salt administration will be entrusted 
to a separate staff who will be simply carrying on the salt administration 
and nothing else. 1 

The Honourable Member also talked about the increase of cost. As 
' mentioned to the House, the increase in cost will be about Ks. 25,000 
to Rs. 30,000 and we expect we shall earn more than Ks. 2 or Ks. 3 lakhs 
of additional revenue from the efficient administration that we are going 
to introduce. 

He also referred to more life being given to dyarchy by this Bill. I 
am sorry I cannot understand the Honourable Member He was confusing 
the distinction between central and provincial finances and the distinction 
between transferred and reserved subjects. My friend Mr. Das raised some 
questions in regard to Bihar and Orissa. I am sure he will raise the same 
questions with more relevance in connection with the debate on the Budget 
and Demands for Grants and the Honourable the Finance Member will 
answer them. Sir, I hope that the Honourable Member will withdraw 
his objections. 

Mr. President: The question is • 

“That the Bill to amend the Burma Salt Act, 1917, foi a certain purpose, as passed 
by the Council of State, be taken into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Biff. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Council of State, be passed 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN SECURITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official): Sir, I move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Securities 
Act, 1920, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, be taken 
into consideration. 

Under section 4 ( 1) ■{a ) of the Indian Securities Act, 1920, when a Gov¬ 
ernment security is payable to two or more persons jointly, and either 
or any of them" dies, the security is payable to the survivor or survivors 
of those persons. Although under the General Clauses Act "person’ r 
includes a company or association or body of individuals whether in¬ 
corporated or not, that definition has been held to be repugnant to section 
4 of the Indian Securities Act, as a corporation may be dissolved but 
cannot die. The effect of the present law is that endorsements on promis¬ 
sory notes conferring ownership on a corporation jointly with a private 
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individual are held to be invalid. The Public Debt Office, Bombay, have 
brought to our notice various instances where such endorsements have 
been held to be invalid and the Controller of the Currency has told us 
that such instances are on the increase. The position was similar in 
England before the passing of the Bodies Corporate (Joint Tenancy) Act, 
1899, but the difficulty which existed in England has been got over with 
the passing of that Act. The object of the Bil), therefore, is to provide 
for the holding of Government securities jointly by a private individual 
or a corporate body and another corporate body and to empower the 
Government to pay the amount of the security to the surviving joint 
holder in any case that may arise. It is a real convenience to companies 
and associations and I move. Sir, that the Bill be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Council of State, be passed 

The motion was adopted. 


THE PLY-WOOD INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

^ onoura bie Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the foster- 
mg and development of the manufacture of plv-wood tea-chests in British 
India. ' 

The Bill is quite a short one and contains only two operative provi¬ 
sions. In the first place, it proposes to increase" the customs duty on 
fly-wood boards, panels and chests, and'battens and comer pieces, such 
as are ordinarily used in ply-wood chests, from 15 to 30 per cent. In the 
second place, it proposes to abolish the drawback which is at present 
permissible on the re-export of imported chests. That, I think, sufficient¬ 
ly explains the object of the Bill. ~ 

T v? efo i le 1 sifc down > Sir > 1 should like to add one word of explanation, 
it has been my intention to move to-day, if leave was given to intro¬ 
duce the Bill, that it be taken into consideration. It has° been brought 
to my notice, however, that some Members of tbi s House feel that the 

Publ!cat i° n of U - le Tarlff Boara Be P° r t and the announce¬ 
ment of the decision of the Government of India has been too short to 
5 Jj e J* T° 3sibl .e for them to deal adequately with the Bill if it were taken 
mlo consideration at once. I think, Sir, that the feelimrs fWb LI jl 

fttSZZr** izi £ 

. The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable sir George Rainy: Sir, I introduce the Bill 
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The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I move for leave to intro- 
auce a Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties re¬ 
lating to the protection of the steel industry in British India. 

This Bill, Sir, does three things. In the first place, it makes wagons 
and underframes and some of their component parts subject to the pro¬ 
tective rate of duty applicable to fabricated steel generally. In the 
second <place, it substitutes for the 10 per cent duty applicable to iron 
. and steel bolts and nuts a specific duty of Rs. 2 per hundredweight. In 
the, third place, it discontinues the protective duty imposed in 1924 on 
wire and wire-nails and makes them subject once more to the 10 per 
cent, revenue duty. I do not think I need add anything else in explana¬ 
tion of the Bill and I move the motion standing in my name. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: S,r, I introduce the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill to provide for the modification of 
-certain import duties relating to the protection of the steel industry in 
British India, be referred to a Select Committee. 

With your permission, Sir, I should like to add three names to 
those which appear on the notice paper as the members to be appointed 
to the Select Committee. The Select Committee will then consist of 
the following members ; 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Eahimtulla, Khan- 
’ Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. 

W. S. Lamb, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Pandit. 
Thakur Das Bhargava, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan, Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehta, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Rafi, Mr. 
Ahmad Kidwai and the Mover, with instructions to report not 
later than the^Sth March, 1928: and that the number of 
members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
meeting of the Committee shall be six. 

I have already explained. Sir, in moving my motion for leave to 
introduce the Bill that there were three main proposals in it. It will be 
convenient, I think, for the House if I dispose first of the two proposals 
which are of rather less importance, and then turn to the most import 
ant proposal in the Bill, namely, the protection of the manufacture of 
wagons and underframes Eirst of all, the proposed increase in the 
duty on bolts and nuts merely redresses an inequality which exists 
under the present tariff. The Indian manufacturer pays about Rs. 40 
a ton, when allowance is made for wastage on the bars that he uses as 
his raw material, whereas the duty on imported bolts and nuts is only 
10 per cent, ad 'valorem. The average value of the bolts and nuts which 
compete with the Indian manufactures is from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 a ton, 
and the 10 per cent, duty, therefore, is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a ton. It 
will be seen that the Indian manufacturer is under a definite handicap 
owing to the operation of the duties. The Bill substitutes a specific duty 

( 1015 ) 
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of Rs. 40 a ton on imported bolts and nuts, and if this duty is imposed, 
the Indian manufacturer will be in the same position as he would be if there 
were no duty at all on either the steel bars he imports or on the bolts 
and nuts which compete w>ih his' production. The proposal, therefore, is 
not one for granting substantive protection to the manufacturer of bolts 
and nuts but merely, as I have said, for giving equality of. tariff treat¬ 
ment. The Tariff Board have explained that to get economical produc¬ 
tion of bolts and nuts mass production is necessary, and that has not as 
yet been undertaken in India. There are, therefore, no materials at 
piesent which would enable the Tariff Board or anybody else to calculate 
what a reasonable cost of production might be and therefore what amount 
of protection was required. For that reason it is not .possible to go fur¬ 
ther than the proposal in the Bill. The Board have indicated that any 
burden imposed by this increase in the duty is not likely to affect serious¬ 
ly any industry which uses bolts and nuts. They point out, for example, 
tnat in a typical railway wagon the in* Tease in cost only amounts to a 
little over four annas. Per ton of bridge work the increase in duty will 
increase the cost to a little under an anna, and in an underframe con¬ 
taining a hundred pounds of steel the increase is very little more than a 
quarter of an anna. 


I turn now to the second of the two minor proposals, namely, the 
proposal that the protective duty on wire and wire-nails, which was im¬ 
posed in 1924, should be d : =continued, and that these articles should 
again become subject, as previously, to the 10 per cent, revenue duty. 
Naturally it is with some regret that I have to bring this proposal be¬ 
fore the House, seeing that, as a member ox the Tariff Board, I was 
associated with the original proposal to grant protection to this industry. 
Nevertheless I have felt, since the second Tariff Board enquiry into 
that industry in 1925-26, that the original grant of protection in this 
case was premature, and that, though I ham every hope that the 
industry will eventually be established in Indm, there is nothing for :t 
.at present but to retrace our footsteps and to wait till the conditions are 
more favourable. The fundamental reason why there is little or no hope 
of establishing the manufacture of wire and wire-nails on a satisfactory basis 
is that it is really an indispensable preliminary to the satisfactory establish¬ 
ment of the industry that wire rods should be produced commercially 
and economically in India. Now at present that is not possible. No 
one at present in India is equipped to produce wire rods. It is part of 
the programme of the Tata Iron and Steel Company—their development 
programme—that, in the course of three years or so they should put up 
a mill on which it ought to be possible to roll wire rod in lame quanti¬ 
ties, at a reasonable cost. When that time comes it may be° desirable 
to examine the whole question again, and see whether the time has not 
cmved for again attempting to establish the manufacture of wire and 
wire-nails in India. But for the present, as I have said, the necessarv 
raw material is not produced in India, the only firm which was manuiac- 

to protS fc f f 0 ’™. “ nsequ ™ U 7 is nothing at present 

should be removed r “ S ° n “ I ’ r ° p0 ' ed tlwt 1118 protective duty 


m '™ nai,s -Wch are made from 

8 *° be “ d<Ied b - v W »f explanation. In the Steel 
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Industry (Protection) Act of 1924 the same duty of Rs. 60 per ton was 
imposed on wire and on wire-nails. The fact that that rate of duty 
was the same clearly implied that it was not intended to give protection 
to the manufacture of wire-nails as a separate industry, apart from the 
manufacture of wire. I mention this because there are certain firms in 
India who have attempted to manufacture wire-nails from imported wire. 
'They will he no worse off when the duty is removed than they are at 
present. In' fact they may to a slight extent be better off, because the 
10 per cent, duty on the wire may be lower than the 10 per cent, duty on 
the nails. At present the duty is the same. But I want to make it 
main that neither the Government of India nor the Legislature, at any 
stage, give encouragement to the idea that they wished to foster the manu¬ 
facture of -wire-nails apart from the manufacture of wire. 

I turn now to the most important point in the Bill, namely, the con¬ 
tinuance of protection to the manufacture of wagons and underframes. 
That is the main subject of the Tariff Board Report, and they have dealt 
with it very, fully. Perhaps I might read their first two findings on the 
subject: , 

“(1) We find that under the stimulus of the bounty scheme which has been in force 
during the last three years, the Wagon industry (in which term we include also the 
-construction of• underframes) has made great progress and is now able to meet a large 
proportion of the normal demand for wagons and underframes in India. 

,(2) As a consequence partly of the reduction in the cost of material but largely of 
the decrease’ in costs resulting from large orders for a few standard types of wagons, 
the wagon manufacturers have now reached a stage when they could normally withstand 
foreign competition with no assistance other than the existing revenue duty.” 

If these findings stood alone, I think they would give the House every 
•cause ,for satisfaction. As regards wire and wire-nails, the position I had 
to put before the House was that, our policy of protection had been pre¬ 
mature and had not succeeded. On the other hand, our policy in regard 
to railway wagons and underframes has succeeded, and wagons and under¬ 
frames can be produced in India at a cost which enables the manufac¬ 
turers to dispense with any protection other than that which they receive 
-from the ordinary revenue duty, provided they get sufficient orders. 
As everyone in the House is aware, owing to abnormal circumstances, 
the need for protection has not altogether disappeared, and the reason 
is the inability of the railways in India to place orders for wagons and 
underframes to an extent sufficient to keep the manufacturers fully 
• employed. It is a position which naturally must be a cause for anxiety, 
not only to the manufacturers themselves but also to the Government 
of India, who were responsible for putting before the Legislature the policy 
■ of protection, and to the Members of the Legislature themselves, and 
when the Tariff Board Report was received in which they put forward 
the proposals which seemed to them necessary for maintaining the manu¬ 
facture of wagons and underframes in India, they received the most 
-earnest and careful consideration from the Government of India. The 
House will readily understand that in view of my own connection with 
’ the earlier history of ‘protection for the steel industry, it was a matter which 
musk have caused a good deal of anxiety to mvself, and I can assure the 
House that nolbing has been overlooked, and that every nttemnt has been 
made to see that such measures as are ‘ necessary to keen the industry 
going until the railways are again in a position to place orders for wagons 
-on a normal scale are taken. .... - - 
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Now, the underlying principle of the recommendation made by the Tariff 
Board was this: that until the railways could place sufficient orders to 
keep the manufacturers fully employed all orders should be placed in. 
India at a reasonable price. That was the underlying principle. The- 
Government of India fulh accept that, and indeed they consider that 
this is the only way in which the matter can be dealt with. But a 
difficulty arises when it has to be decided how we are to determine, a 
reasonable price. The solution the Board suggested was that we should 
take the price paid in the autumn of 1925, or in the case of under- 
frames in the spring of 1926, make suitable additions for landing erecticn 
charges and finally make an addition of 121 per cent, to the price thus 
arrived at. That proposal has been very closely examined; but it was 
found that it did not fully meet the requirements of the case., The 
Board themselves pointed out in one passage in their Report that the- 
figure of 121 per cent, could not claim exactitude and must be taken as 
to a large extent, illustrative. Also it is obvious, from the Board’s cal¬ 
culations. that the figure presupposed that the railways would be able 
to place annually in India orders equivalent to 8,000 C/2 wagons. The 
0/2 wagon was taken as typical. Now. supposing the railways did place 
order’s to that extent, it might happen that they were placing orders 
for one type of wagon to the extent of 1,500 and for another type of wagon 
to the extent of only 20 or 30. The 121 per cent, addition might be- 
quite suitable as regards the 1,500 wagons, but might be. altogether in¬ 
sufficient as regards an order for 20 or 30 wagons. ' That was one 
difficulty. In the second place, it may not be possible in every year to place 
orders for so large a number as 3,000 wagons, and in that case again the 
121 per cent, addition becomep insufficient, because if the wagon-building 
firms have fewer wagons to make, it will be necessary for them to obtain 
higher prices for the wagons which they do make. Then again there was 
another practical difficulty, that in the case of some of the types we.shall 
be ordering, no orders were placed in 1925 and 1926 and therefore we have 
not got a basic price to start from, namely, the price paid at that time. 

These were some of the difficulties which made it impossible for the 
Government of India to accept the recommendation of the Board in the 
precise form in which it was submitted. A great deal of time was devoted 
to try and discover a practicable system which would at the same time 
give the Indian manufacturer a fan* price and also would not result in 
the railways—and that meang the customers of the railways in the long 
run, the passengers and the people who send goods by rail—having to 
pay an excessive price All the various expedients that were tried broke 
down over this difficulty. It cannot be left to the Railway Board to 
decide without further guidance what is a reasonable price Obviouslv 
the purchaser might have one view and the seller might have a different view 
as to what was a reasonable price; and it seemed to the Government of 
India that they and the T.legislature must lay down a method bv which 
in the last resort a reasonable price could he determined. The conclusion 
finally reached was this that there was no alternative but to jrop&se 
an increase in the import duty. The precise proposal is that the import 
dufcv should be raised to 17 per cent, plus, in the case of Continental 
material, the additional duty of Rs. 15 n ton. These are the rates which 
are applicable to fabricated steel generally and wagons and underframps 
are essentially fabricated steel. The Tariff Board considered tS pmpSaF 
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but rejected it on the ground that what the wagon-building firms required 
was the certainty of obtaining orders rather than an increase in the duty. 
But the actual proposals,which were outlined in the Resolution published 
a few days ago cover the difficulty which the Tariff Board felt. The ques¬ 
tion of the duty does not come in until the Indian firms have had an. 
opportunity of taking orders on tenders galled for only in India. The 
procedure briefly is this. When the .tenders are received, the Railway 
Board will examine them in the light of the conditions as they exist then. 
They will take, into account as the basis the prices paid for wagons in 
1925 and 1926, and also the prices of steel as they existed at that time. 
They will take into account any changes that have taken place in the 
price of steel. They will take into account again the total orders j they 
are placing during the year and they will take into account the size of 
each order; and they will make additions to the basic price to try and 
cover these points; and if any of the tenders are below the prices which 
have been arrived at in that way, they will be accepted. If, on the 
other hand, the prices are above the level which the Railway Board 
consider reasonable, then the wagon-building firms will be informed what 
in the view of the Railway Board the reasonable prices are, and they 
will have an opportunity of accepting an order at these figures. It is 
only in the last resort that simultaneous tenders in Europe and India 
will be called for; and in that case the Indian firms will compete subject 
to the 17 per cent, duty, instead of the 10 per cent, duty as at present. 

The House may feel that this is a somewhat complicated scheme and 
I should have been glad if it had been possible to work out something 
simpler. But what the Government of India feel is this: that it is not 
possible to be content either with the increase in the duty by itself, or with 
calling for tenders in the first instance only in India, by itself; but that 
both methods must be used if there is to be reasonable security that the 
wao-on-building firms will be able to' obtain the orders which we can place 
at a reasonable price. It is a matter to which we have devoted a great 
deal of care and attention and the solution put forward is the best we 


have been able to devise. 

As the Board have pointed out, Mr. President, the need for protection, 
will disappear once we can again begin to place orders for wagons on a. 
normal scale. When that time may come it is impossible to say ; but we 
hone that at any rate by the end of three years the requirements of the 
railways will necessitate purchases of something like the number we were 
7 purchasing, say, in 1924 and 1928. At any rate we propose that 
12 Noon. | he i ncreaS e in the duty should operate only for a period of three 
years If the need for protection still continues, the matter will again 
be brought before the Legislature, but I have every hope,* a !, 
time the need for protection will have disappeared, and that it will he 
possible to point out to this House that the policy of protection for wagons 
and underframes has completely justified itself and that there are no further 

qualifications to be made. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I should like to refer briefly to the question 
of steel eastings— another matter which was dealt with m the Tariff 
Board Report They recommended that protection should be given no 
fo the manufacture of all kinds of steel castings, bub to only those kmda 
of steel castings which form the component parts of railway rolling stock 
and they proposed that this protection should be given by means of a 
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■bounty. Now, the first point I should like to bring out is this, that if the 
proposals are limited in that way, it can hardly be said that the manu¬ 
facture of steel' castings is a separate industry; it is really only a part 
of the industry which undertakes the manufacture of wagons and under¬ 
frames. Therefore, the manufacture of wagons is the primary thing, 
and the manufacture of steel castings, which are the parts of these 
wagons, is a subsidiary thing. The amount of protection which the 
Tariff Board' considered necessary was Bs. 4 a cwt. Now, the practical 
result of the increase in the duty of 17 per cent, on wagons plus an 
additional duty on Continental material would be to give protection to 
the extent of Bs. 3-12-0 a cwt. to the manufacturer of steel castings. 
Therefore, if that solution is adopted in the case of wagons, to all 
intents and purposes effect has been given to the recommendation of the 
Board as regards steel castings. It would’ have been, I think, impossible 
to add to the increase in the duty a scheme for the payment of a small 
bounty of 4 ia'nnas a cwt., because the amount of trouble and labour 
involved would have been out of all proportion to the benefit that the 
firms could receive from it. But although the practical effect of the 
proposals in the Bill will be to give to the manufacturer of steel eastings 
for a period of three years almost the same amount of protection as the 
Board considered necessary, it is desirable that I should make plain the 
attitude of the Government of India in the matter. That has already been 
done in the Besolution which we published at the time the'Tariff Board 
Beport was published. What the Government of India felt was that 
the case for the granting of protection to the manufacturer of steel 
castings had not been fully made out, and if it had stood alone on its 
own merits, the Government of India would not have been in a position 
to approve it. After the experience we have had in the case of the wagon¬ 
building industry, I think the Government of India must be careful about 
all proposals which come before it in connection with manufactures which 


depend upon the railways as their sole customers, because we may find 1 
for one reason or another that a very difficult and awkward position has 
arisen. Now, the railways of India have been manufacturing steel castings 
in the railway workships for a very large number of years—in fact, it 
is they who are the pioneers in the manufacture of steel castings and 
not the private firms. No sufficient reasons have been given why the 
manufacture that already exists in the railway workshops should be dis¬ 
continued, but in that case the total available market as calculated by the 
Board—their calculation was that the total demand might amount to 
2,500 tons a year—that market is barely sufficient to keep one firm fully 
employed, and there are already two firms which are equipped for the 
manufacture of steel castings, namely, the Hukumchand Steel Works in 
Calcutta and the Kumardhubi Engineering Works. It seemed to the 
Government of India that it would be an unwise thing to encourage by 
means of a bounty the development of any industry w r hen the circum¬ 
stances were such that the industry could not develop to any great extent. 
Therefore, in the Besolution which they published a few days a°o they 
made it plain that the increase in duty on steel castings was incidental 
to the increase in the duty on wagons and underframes and would not 

Sin ST ? r0 T Sed T its °'T “ erit T secondl y> that steel castings had 
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s not intended to discontinue their manufacture; and thirdly that ft 
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is nofe the, intention of Government to continue the protective duty on 
wagoA'castings' when' it' becomes 1 possible to place normal orders for wagons. 
They thought it was necessary to make these points perfectly clear, be¬ 
cause otherwise there might be a danger of the investment of fresh capital 
in the manufacture of steel castings' by’-people who did not understand 
what the real position was! That is a‘ danger which the Government of 
India are very anxious to avoid. 

* 1 v. I 

■ I have endeavoured, Sir, to explain to the House the proposals which 
are made in this Bill, and I do not think 1 need add anything further. 

Sir, T movel 

, Mr. Ghaashyain Das’ Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammaclaii Rural) * Sir, I have iio desire at this stage to discuss the 
general principles of this Bill so far hs they relate to the wagon industry. 
There (are certain points which require criticism, but I should not discuss 
them at this stage—-I think I might leave them for discussion in the 
Select Committee if I am’ elected. There is, for instance, the question 
of imposing a higher duty as proposed by the Government which goes 
entirely against the recommendation of the Tariff Board. The Board 
definitely recommended that the present revenue duty should not be 
increased. Instead, they recommended that the railway authorities should 
make it a rule 1 to place all their orders with the Indian manufacturers 
at a maximum price to be fixed on the basis of the lowest approved c. i. f. 
price as shown in the tenders for wagons in November 1925 and for 
underframes in April 1926 with an addition of 12& per cent. I do not 
agree with the Honourable Member, Sir, when he says that this figure 
of 12J- per cent, was given as a mere illustrative figure. That was a 
definite recommendation. One would therefore like to know, Sir, the 
reasons which led the Government to propose the increase in the revenue 
duty and to discard entirely the other proposal of the Tariff Board. 
Besides th ; s there is the question of preference to’British imports. There 
are some of us ori this side of the House who feel a suspicion that, under 
the veil of protection,, Imperial Preference is sought to be introduced. 
The Honourable Member has not explained very fully the reasons which 
led him to recommend a differential duty between United Kingdom and 
non-United Kingdom imports. But these are matters which I might 
leave for discussion in the Select Committee. At present I wish to 
express, Sir, the deep sense of disappointment which some of us entertain at 
the rejection of the proposals of the Tariff Board, so far as they concern 
the Hukumchand steel castings. It appears, Sir, that the main objection 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member to accepting the finding of the 
Tariff Board Report on this point is that there is not sufficient demand 
at present to keep even one firm fully employed. I do not agree, Sir, 
with the Commerce Member on this point. The finding of the Tariff 
Board Report on this point is quite definite. They say: 

“We now find that the annual demand for steel casting is sufficient to permit of an 
economic output. We consider therefore that a good case lias been mado out for 
protection.” 

It has been admitted, Sir, that the present slackness of demand may 
continue only- for a year or two or probably for three years. After that 
we all expect that a normal demand will, spring up from the Railway 
Department. There is no reason, therefore, why for the want of sympathy 
’ o 2 
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this industry should be allowed to die. I have been told, Sir, by a very- 
good authority that even the requirements of 1928-29 of the Railway 
Department will be sufficient to keep at least one firm fully employed. 
Mention has been made about the Xumardhubi Engineering "Works,, but 
I have been told—I do not vouch for the accuracy of the statement—• 
that their plant is not suitable for using the Indian pig-iron and therefore 
they are not entitled to protection. But even if they are entitled to- 
protection, I thought their case should have been considered very carefully. 
At least I would not like that the Government of India should brush aside- 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board so lightly and make proposals- 
definitely against the recommendations of the Tariff Board. I hope, Sir, 
therefore, that for the want of sympathy this industry will not be allowed, 
to die and the Honourable the Commerce Member will make some provi¬ 
sion for the protection of this industry too. 

Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, of 
the twin measures of protection produced by the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member this morning, one has already proved still-born. I do not 
know whether its parent would acknowledge it openly, but those of us 
who have kept ourselves in touch with the under-currents of events know 
full well that when that Bill comes up again Government will have changed- 
their minds so completely that the Honourable Member will find it 
difficult to recognise his own child in the new measure. Now, Sir, the 
second one, with which we are now concerned, is one of a series of three 
measures which are the result of three Reports of the Tariff Board, which 
the Honourable Member for Commerce had the opportunity of dealing 
with since he came into office. And it seems to me rather strange that 
in all these three instances he has not found it possible to agree with 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. The first was in connection 
with the cotton textile industry; the second, the ply-wood industry and the 
third is the present steel protection report. Now, either the Tariff Board 
has suffered very seriously in efficiency since the Honourable Member 
succeeded Sir Charles Innes, or the Honourable Member is interfering- 
unduly with the recommendations of that body. In all these_ three 
instances, the Honourable Member has driven a coach and four through 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. I do not dispute that the 
Government have got full liberty either to accept or reject the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board,, but there is certainly a ( limit beyond which 
Government ought not to go. I maintain that the limit has been reached, 
if not exceeded, by the Honourable Member. Because if the Honourable- 
Member goes‘on at this rate, the Tariff Board will be considered to be 
a perfect superfluity, and it will be for this House seriously to consider 
whether it should be continued at such a large public expenditure. If the 
Honourable Sir George Rainy has no confidence in the Tariff Board, there 
are two alternatives open to him; he should either dissolve that* body, 
or himself revert to it as its President. I can promise my Honourable 
friend that I will use my good offices with the Honourable the Finance- 
Member and see that h e continues to get his present emoluments in his 
new capacity as President of the Tariff Board. I am also prepared to 

“ tn Sl T la co ^ inue t0 en i°y his .^lute. I do not know- 
many guns the Honourable Member is entitled to as salute but 
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1 'am prepared even to increase the number if that will satisfy the 

.Honourable Member. 

< r f 

Now, Sir,, let us come to the merits of the present Bill. [Reference 
has already been made to the departure which Government have made 
■with regard to the recommendations about protection to be given to the 
wagon industry. The wagon industry has been in receipt of cash bounties 
ever since 1924. The present Report of the Tariff Board recommends 
that the bounty system should be discontinued, but that, until the demand 
for wagons again becomes normal, tenders should be called for only in 
India and accepted if within a certain maximum price The Government 
have turned down that recommendation, practically speaking, land thev 
are proposing to increase the import duty. Now, Sir, may I draw, the 
attention of the. House to the Protection Act of 1924, particularly to one 
feature of that measure, that is contained in section 4 .and also in section 
4 ? Section 4. laid it down that the jfaymenl of bounties should be de¬ 
pendent upon’ the , fulfilment of certain conditions by the firms who would 
enjoy the benefit of the bounties. One o£ these conditions is that" a sub¬ 
stantial ‘portion of the component parts thereof, that' is to say, of each 
wagon", has been manufactured in British India. Under the new scheme, 
it is not perhaps possible to have this feature maintained, but it could 
be very easily maintained if .the Tariff Board recommendations were given 
effect to. I,take it the original intention of Government’ in framing this 
particular conditional clause /was to see that the benefit of protection 
which was being granted to, the wagon industry would filter down also 
to the producers of raw material and subsidiary industries dependent upon 
the wagon industry. I remember to have moved an amendment to this 
clause, not being satisfied with its terms; namely, that instead 1 of the 
expression “substantial portion” we should have the “maximum possible 
proportion” or something like that. That is to say, at the present moment, 
under the old scheme of bounties, the manufacturing firms had merely 
to state that they had, out of this much of materials utilised in the manu¬ 
facture of each wagon, made use of so much of Indian materials, it being 
left to the audit authorities to satisfy themselves as to whether that had 
been the case. It can conceivably be that the substantial proportion may 
not be the maximum proportion possible., and I intended to lay down 
very definitely that it should be incumbent on the wagon manufacturers 
to utilise the maximum quantity of Indian materials available, having 
regard, of course, to economic considerations. In opposing that, Sir Charles 
Tun es pointed out that all the Indian firms engaged in subsidiary industries 
were being given an opportunity to tender; but I pointed out that soma 
had made specific complaints that they were not given an opportunity 
even to tender by these wagon manufacturing concerns. Now, Sir, I say 
all this to show that even this clause has not proved sufficiently service¬ 
able and useful to the manufacturers of raw materials and the subsidiary 
industries. But under the present scheme even this mueh of safeguard 
is taken away. It will not be necessary under the present measure for 
any wagon manufacturers^ to use even one ounce of Indian steel if they 
do'not want to. That is a very serious proposition which the Honourable 
Member,is asking us practically to agree to. 

Now, Sir, the other condition which the Protection Act laid down in 
section 5 was that each concern to be benefited by this measure of protec¬ 
tion must have a share capital the amount of which is expressed in the 
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xnemoraadum of association in. rupees, that is to say, it must have a rupeer 
capital, and the second condition was that such proportion of the directors- 
as the Governor General in Council has by general or special order prescribed 
in this behalf should consist of Indians. These two conditions also cannot 
be insisted on under the present measure. But the Honourable Member 
will reply, “Well, in a scheme of protective duties it is not possible to com¬ 
bine all these features which would be perfectly legitimate in a scheme of 
bounties.’’ I entirely agree with him there. But,, Sir, my complaint is 
that all these conditions could have been laid down if the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber did not interfere with the Tariff Board’s recommendations and had. 
given effect to them in their entirety. 

Now, Sir, talking of subsidiary industries reminds me of steel castings- 
to which reference has already been made by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Birla. The Honourable Member in charge will remember that this 
industry came up for protection as early as 1924, and all that the Board, 
of which he was then President, said was that there were not sufficient 
materials before them at that moment to come to any definite conclusion. 
That, I take it, is more or less the substance of the first report of the* 
Tariff Board, so far as this point is concerned. That industry renewed 
its application, I believe twice, after that, this being the third occasion 
when they were examined by the Tariff Board, and the Tariff Board 
have made a definite recommendation after going into all the details of 
,that particular firm which is engaged in the manufacture of steel cast¬ 
ings in the correct method—the only method, they say, which would 
entitle the manufacturer to protection—that it should be given a certain 
jrate of bounty. iNow the Government have turned that down. The 
reason assigned in the Government Resolution for this action is this: 

■ ' it 

“It lias been ascertained,” ‘ 

—says the Resolution—• 

“however, that besides tho Hukumchand Electric Steel Works there is at least one firm, 
namely, the Kumardhubi Engineering Works, which is equipped to_ produce steel 
castings from indigenous materials and is thps not disqualified from earning the bounty- 
proposed.” > 


_ Now, S'ir, look at the very cautious language. “ It has been ascer¬ 
tained.” By whom? I thought the only machinery for ascertaining facts 
of this nature was the Tariff Board. I do not know whether the. Honour¬ 
able Member was making any surreptitious inquiries with the help of 
the Criminal Investigation Department into this matter, or whether he 
had deputed some of his chaprasis to make the inquiries. Whatever the 
opinion of individual Members may be about the policy of protection, I 
am sure the whole House will protest against surreptitious inquiries of 
this kind. My Honourable friend Mr. Birla said -that the other firm 
mentioned in the Government Resolution does not employ the correct 
methods of manufacture, and therefore is not entitled to protection at all. 
My Honourable friend was speaking perhaps on his own information, but 
I have got better authority even than that. It is laid down in the Tariff 
.Board’s report itself that the method followed by th e Kumardhubi Enrineer- 
not 1„«S 8 Wha , fc is condemned on. technical grounds, and which does 
over which V^ote^ion even according to the first Tariff Board 

on my Honourable friend presided. I will go into that matter 
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presently. I will first of all place the observations of the present report, 
with which we are just now concerned. In paragraph 84 of their report 
(he Board say as follows: 

“We are not here concerned with the alternative method of production by the 
‘converter’ process, which is employed by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway at/ their workshops at Ajmere and we believe also by the Kumardhubi Engineer¬ 
ing Works.’’ 


They say, “we believe", because I do not find anywhere in the 
reports, beginning from 1924 down to the present report, that this parti¬ 
cular firm had ever applied for protection. They may have direct access 
to the Honourable Member. I do not know. But they never cared to 
ask for protection and the Honourable Member, in his great solicitude 
for the welfare of this particular industry, says, “ There is the other 
competitive firm; what about that?" 

Mr. B. Bass : (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Is it managed 
by a European concern? 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: I do not know that. The report goes on to say : 

“In this process the chief raw material used is pig-iron and not steel scrap. Owing 
to the excess of phosphorus in Indian pig-iron, it is not suitable for this process and 
imported pig-iron must be used. It is clear that this process^ promises few natural 
advantages for manufacture in India and a claim for protection could not be sub¬ 
stantiated.” 


I do not think there wbuld be any disposition on the part of anybody 
to dispute that in these circumstances the firm which employs either the 
Indian pig-iron which is admittedly defective, or imported pig-iron, is 
absolutely out of court. 

I now turn' to the Honourable Member’s own authority for this pro¬ 
position. I turn to the first report of the Tariff Board, and I draw my 
Honourable friend’s attention to all that is stated over his signature from 
pages 174-176. I am not going, through the entire report on this point, 
but I will just draw the Honourable Member’s attention to one or two 
observations. The report first of ali refers to certain other works employed 
in the manufacture of castings and points out that they used the 
“ converter " process, a process which has all along been condemned by 
that Board as also by this. And thereafter this is what was said by 
Sir George Rainy and’his colleagues in 1924: 

“In so far as it is necessary to use imported pig-iron for the manufacture of steel 
castings, we do not think it can be shown that India possesses any natural advantage, 
* * * The use of imported raw material also does much to invalidate the argu¬ 

ment which might be found in the importance of the industry from the point of. 
View of national security.” 


The report proceeds to say: 

“If therefore the claim to protection can be made good at all, must bo in favour 
of the altei native process which uses steel scrap as its raw material. 

And that is the process employed by only one firm in India to-day which 
has been recommended for protection. That was the view of Sir George 
Rainy in 1924, and now he says; “There is another firm which employs 
quite another method which I have condemned at one time, but it does- 
not matter at all. So long as that firm is there, this particular firm can¬ 
not be considered for protection." I leave it to my 'Honourable friend to- 
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reconcile these two contradictory positions which he has taken up, Now, 
the Honourable Member has referred to the fact that railway workshops also 
manufacture steel castings, but as I have already pointed out on the 
Tariff Board’s report, they employ a wrong method, and therefore that 
factor ought not “to be taken into consideration in coming to a decision as 
to whether a particular firm—the only firm which employs the correct 
method of manufacture—should be given assistance or not. Sir, in con¬ 
clusion,.! will only say “that I do not know whether the decision of Gov¬ 
ernment would not have been otherwise than what it has been, if the 
firm concerned were Bum-Chand or Jessop-Chand and not Hukum-C.hand. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I wish rather to make one enquiry of the Honourable 
Member than to make a speech on this motion. I wish to know whether 
it is open to the Select Committee to go into the question of steel castings 
and make amendments in the Bill, or will the Committee be restricted to 
the proposals put forward by Goverriment in the Bill now before the House ? 

I particularly make this enquiry here because I feel that the Bill is based 
on the Tariff Board’s report. The Tariff Board made certain recommenda¬ 
tions. The Government of India have on certain grounds turned down some 
of those recommendations, and in other directions the Government of India 
have given higher protection than w,as recommended by the Tariff Board. 
Am I correct in inferring that the whole report of the Tariff Board on this 
(matter would be open to the Select Committee,- or would we he restricted 
only to the recommendations of the Government as embodied in the Bill/, 
and would we be debarred from going any further into the other recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board which appear to have been so far 
rejected by the Government of India? 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I have merely one or two very short observa¬ 
tions to make at this stage. Mr. ' Neogy referred to the first Tariff 
Board report. I remember having stated in this House at that time that 
in my view one' of the principal dangers of that report was that it was so 
extraordinarily able that it might be accepted en bloc. I therefore welcome 
the opportunity of another Tariff Board report being open! to a little more 
objection, so that we may employ such active minds as Mr. Neogy s upon 
it. 

What I should like to ascertain from the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to-day is this. The proposal is to continue some sorb of protection 
to the Indian wagon industry which has been satisfactorily established and 
made safe. But I cannot see how we can get at that consummation if 
we have no orders to give. Whatever orders we have to .give, it appears to 
be the case that they are going to be in competition with the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company, now Government property, which will reduce the 
amount of wagon, orders which can be placed with purely non-official wagon 
companies. The proposal is to give them a satisfactory price and a fair 
price. It seems to me that out of that, temptation will arise for those 
wagon companies to quote a high price. Why not? You say, “We will 
astc for tenders. If we do not like their price we will invite tenders from 
abroad." 'You go on further and say, “When we get tenders from abroad 
we are then going to turn round and do the thing not ordinarily done in 
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commercial circles, i.e., offering back to the man who had first put in a 
tender which we have rejected—offering the price at which the foreigner has 
tendered.”.. That seems to me to. ensure that no foreigner will tender for 
your wagons ‘at ah. There appears to one to be a great danger of wiping out 
the,value of any foreign tender. And why should he tender at all? So 
that it seems to me that this process is going to induce the local companies 
to tender an excessive price from thee start, secondly, they will get ano the r 
opportunity of having a re-tender if the foreigners do tender and thirdly, if 
the foreigner does not tender they will pick up the business on their own 
terms. But even then what is the use of that business if the number of 
wagons is short? That is alL I want to observe at this stage. I think 
perhaps I shall make in the Select Committee a little deeper dive into the 
suggestion.I have to make that the Peninsular Wagon Company should be 
closed down altogether until these three years have elapsed, but I will not 
develop that argument at any length to-day. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I am hot concerned here with the protection of wagon 
industry. What I am concerned with here is the principle of protection. 
Sir, India wanted protection, but India has got Imperial Preference! That 
great Imperialist,'Sir Charles Innes, introduced Imperial preference about II 
years ago, and that Imperial preference is still going strong. There was no 
necessity” to introduce Imperial preference into this wagon industry. After 
a year or two I expect the Honourable the Commerce Member to put a 
special L tax on German toys, German cycles and other Continental goods in 
the name ,of protection. Sir, the Indian industry is going to die and 
it, will die out of the violent love of Madam Imperial Preference. This 
reminds me of a story of the lower animal world—-the story of a female 
scorpion. ;which out of its great love for its male lover manages to eat the 
lover, and that has happened .to the Indian industry. Indian industry 
cannot save itself from the violent love of Madam Imperial Preference. Sir, 
when this House agreed to Sir Charles Innes’ proposal for protection it 
never thought that Government in their subsequent recommendations would 
only think of equalising the duties on raw products and imported 
articles and not of giving the other system of protection, namely, by means 
of bounties, which is the right system of protection to those industries 
which are just starting and have to compete with foreign manufactured 
products. The Hukum Chand Electrical Works is one of those industries 
that need protection at the initial stage, and the Tariff Board rightly re¬ 
commended here—I am obliged to Sir P. Ginwala. (An Honourable 
Member : VGimvala was nob there. It was Mr. Mathias.”) They rightly 
recommended bounties to this Indian industry. Sir, toy Honourable 
friend Mr. Neogy, just now quoted from the. Steel Protection Act of ImG 
as to how'bounties and protection should be given to such Indian industries 
that derive the maximum benefit in using Indian raw products or semi¬ 
manufactured products. At that time you were a Member of this House 
(An Honourable Member : ‘'Also now.”) and did take up the cudgels on 
behalf of India, that this House asked that an External Capital Committee 
should be appointed to go into the question as to what type of industries 
which were financed by foreign capitalists or Indian capitalists, should be 
Sven protection and receive concessions from the Government. The 
External Capital Committee reeomtoended that big. companies in Inda 
managed‘and financed bv foreigners should only receive concessions from 
£dia°when they have on their hoards a certain proportion of Indians as 
directors, and when they have appointed Indians on their supenoi sta 
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Since ,the publication of the External Capital Committee’s Report, how¬ 
ever, I do not anywhere find in the Tariff Board’s reports that they have 
put any questions to European firms m India which seek protection as to 
whether they are observing the spirit of the recommendation of the External 
Capital Committee. I hope the Indian members of the Select Committee 
will go into this aspect of the question as to why the Tariff Board has not 
inquired about these'things and as to whether the Commerce Department 
has gone into this aspect of the case when Jessop and Co. or Bum & Co., or 
any similar company has come to them for protection. I recollect that 
it was reported once that some of these firms that sought protection did 
not even submit their balance sheet and other technical information that 
the Tariff Board required from them. When, therefore, these European- 
managed firms do not even supply legitimate technical and commercial 
information, why is it that Government should be so anxious to give them 
protection under the plea that they are Indian firms? We want to protect 
Indian industries and we do not desire to protect industries owned by 
foreigners who will 'not Indianize their boards of directors or their staff—r 
I do not mean their staff of coolies, but the superior technical staff. 

I mourn with my Honourable friend Sir George Rainy that the protection 
to the wire-nail and wire manufacturing industry should be removed. X 
mourn it because I belong to the province where this particular firm was 
located. The Local Government advanced a certain sum as a State loan to 
this concern and that money has gone and the tax-payers of my province 
have suffered a great loss. My Honourable Mend Sir George Rainy states 
that at present wire-rods ,are not manufactured cheaply in the country and 
therefore that particular,firm had to go down Well, for that I blame the 
only steel firm in India, the Tata Ir,on and Steel Works which cannot manu¬ 
facture cheaply the raw product for supply to this particular industry. 
During the debate in 1924, when we gave protection to the Tata steel in¬ 
dustry, many of us on this side of the House insisted that the Tata Steel 
Works would fail because they have a top-heavy management. To-day it us 
completely getting Europeanised and there is no chance for Indians in that 
big concern. That top-heavy management has burdened the company so 
much that they cannot produce rods at such a price as to benefit this sub¬ 
sidiary industry. I do,not think the subject of giving further protection to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works will ever come before this House again, but 
if it does w r e on this side'will insist that Government should give effect to 
the External Capital Committee’s recommendation. We have a right to ask 
that Tata's should reduce their top-heavy management, and unless they 
Indianize their system of management, they will receive no sympathy from 
this side in the matter of protection. They have been instrumental in the 
death of. some other subsidiary industries as well. 

Sin as regards the Bill, I hope the Select-Committee will go into the 
question whether this indirect and insidious system of Imperial preference 
ought to be introduced even if it would benefit a small section of industry. 
Excepting the Peninsular Locomotive Company which my Honourable^ 
friend, Sir Walter Willson, is anxious to abolish and which has been pur¬ 
chased dt the cost of the tax-payer and belongs to the nation, I do not 
know if the other firms are Indian firms; and even if they are Indian firms, 
i do not want any Imperial preference to be introduced, because it is a 
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vicious principle; and I remember a similar attempt was made with regard 
to the manufacture of the cinematograph industry in the last Simla Session. 
With these few remarks, Sir, I sit down. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I will endeavour to reply tc 
the points which have been raised by the previous speakers in this debate 
so far as that is strictly necessary. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
who is gifted with the gift of prophecy, was good enough to tell me what 
-Was going to happen to the other Bill I introduced this morning. 

Mr. E, O. Neogy: Because I know. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: If he really possesses that know¬ 
ledge, perhaps he will be good enough to let me know the shape in whict 
this Bill will emerge from the Select Committee. I should be very much 
indebted to him if he would favour me to that extent. He complained that 
since I became Commerce Member I had dealt with three Tariff Board 
reports and had not accepted their recommendations in the exact form in 
which they were submitted in any of these cases. Well, in one case, it was- 
impossible to accept them exactly in the form m which they came up, because 
the Board themselves were not unanimous, and, with the best will in the 
world It would not have been possible to accept everything they said. Now 
as regards this Bill, so far as wagons are concerned, when moving for a 
Select Committee I laid emphasis in my speech on the fact that we accept 
the underlying principle of the Tariff Board’s recommendation absolutely. 
The sole question is, what is the most effective and certain means of 
giying effect to that principle? I was very reluctant and slow to come 
to the conclusion that there was no alternative but to increase the 
duty, for I started with all my preconceived ideas on the opposite line, 
and it was not until expedient after expedient seemed to break down in my 
hands, that I was driven back to the conclusion that we had to raise the duty, 
if we were to make sure that'such orders as we could,place should be given 
to the Indian manufacturers. Mr. Neogy also referred to the fact that the 
bounties on wagon-building which was sanctioned by the Act of 1924 were 
payable subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions; and amongst the 
conditions that he mentioned was that a substantial portion of wagons should 
be made in India,—and he said that there was no provision in our present 
scheme for giving effect to that condition. Now, in the tender forms that are 
issued to the firms in India at the time tenders are called for, it is expressly 
stated that orders will be placed only with firms which satisfy the Bailway 
Board that a substantial proportion of the work will be done in the country 
and that local manufacturers of parts which tenderers do not manufacture 
themselves will be given the opportunity to quote. That is paid of the 
conditions which the Bailway Board always prescribe when they call for 
tenders in India, and I think that really meets my Honourable friend’s 
point. At any rate, although it is quite true that conditions of 
that kind in. the nature of the case cannot be attached to an import duty, 
still, as I pointed out, the import duty is only a part of the scheme of 
protection in this case and an equally essential part of it is the calling for 
tenders only in India in the first instance. And here I think my Honour¬ 
able .friend—if I might turn to what my friend Sir Walter Willson said—I 
think he.was. under a slight misapprehension on that point. He asked 
what, was the good of calling for foreign tenders at all if Indian firms are 
subsequently to be given the opportunity of accepting the order at the 
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figure tendered by the foreign firm. That cannot happen under the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme, and I am afraid' it must have been my fault that I did 
not make the position sufficiently clear. What will happen is this! In 
the first instance, we call for tenders only in India and then, if the lowest 
tender is above the price which the Bailway Board consider reasonable, 
then the 'Indian firm will be given an opportunity of tendering at that 
price. If they refuse, then and then only simultaneous tenders will be 
called for in Europe and in India, and in that case the order will go to 
the lowest tenderer. So, that particular objection does not really apply. 

A good deal was said about the question of steel castings and there was 
h'good deal of criticism of the Government view and that the case for the 
payment of a bounty to encourage the manufacture of steel castings had 
nob been made out. There is one point to which perhaps I ought to have 
drawn attention at the outset, namely, it would have been in any casef 
impossible to accept the Tariff Board’s recommendation in the exact form 
in which it was submitted, because it was a recommendation for the pay¬ 
ment of a bounty to a particular firm. Now, I think that will clearly 
always be impossible. It may be that only one firm could satisfy the 
conditions of the bounty, but you can never limit the scheme in that way- 
On each occasion when bounties were granted to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for the manufacture of rolled steel, on each occasion the condi¬ 
tions were specified in a general foim, which it would have been con¬ 
ceivable, at any rate, that another firm might have been able to satisfy. 
Therefore, in the nature of the ease, it would have been necessary to 
modify the Tariff Board’s proposal to that extent. But it was said that by 
resort to the G. I. D. or some equally nefarious method I had been making 
private and secret enquiries as to what was going on in the Kumardhubi 
Engineering Works. I did make enquiries or rather I had enquiries made. 
The agency I employed was that most suspect body, the Indian Stores 
Department, which I know that every Member of the House regards with 
the very gravest suspicion; at least I presume so from what my Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Neogy said, although allusions to that department, that 
I had heard hitherto would not have suggested that idea to my mind. At 
the time the Tariff Board made their enquiry about steel castings, the 
Kumardhubi Engineering Works had hardly started to^ manufacture such 
castings and were not in a position to supply the Tariff Board with any 
information which at that stage would have been very useful for their 
purpose. The important fact that was ascertained through the agency of 
the Indian Stores Department is that the Kumardhubi Engineering Works 
do not use for the manufacture of steel castings only imported^ pig-iron 
hut actually use a mixture of Mysore pig-iron steel scraps and imported 
pig-iron, the imported pig-iron not being more than 25 per cent. As I 
understand the position, it is this. So long as you can bring down the per¬ 
centage of phosphorous in the mixture of your materials to an admissible 
.figure, then all these materials can be used, and although it is not a very 
suitable material, because it contains a .great deal of phosphorous, you 
can use a proportion of Bengal pig-iron also. That fact changed the posi¬ 
tion a great deal about steel castings. At present there is only one firm 
which makes steel castings exclusively from steel scraps. On that basis. 
1* ’^conceivable that the Tariff Board's recommendation might have been, 
justified. But if castings can also be made from Mvsore pig-iron and also 
g use of a proportion of Bengal, pig-iron, then you cannot exclude 
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these materials from the bounty scheme. The manufactures > from these 
materials are just as deserving as the manufactures from steel scrap and. 
undoubtedly the Kumardhubi Engineering Works axe equipped ,to manu¬ 
facture steel castings in that Way. Also, if you deliberately publish a 
bounty scheme, then it is a direct invitation to other firms to eDgage m 
the ( same manufacture. ,In that case, as I have said, the adoption of the 
Board’s proposals might result'in a very awkward* and embarrassing position 
so long as you are dealing with a class of article for which practically the- 
sole purchasers are the railways of India. 

As regards the complaints about differentiation between imports from 
the Continent of Europe and imports from Great Britain, I would like to 
point out that so far as wagons are concerned, the whole object of the 
scheme is that the order shall, if possible, be placed solely in India and, 
therefore, the question of differentiation between Britain and the Continent 
hardly arises. As regard castings the point is that it is the Continental 
steel castings that compete with the Indian made castings and I believe 
I am right in saying that the wagon-building firms have actually been, 
importing the castings which they use for the manufacture of wagons from, 
the Continent of Europe. The practical point, therefore, is, what amount 
of the duty would be sufficient to give the required protection as against 
Continental castings. 

Finally, I come to the point raised by my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas. He asked whether it would be permissible in 
the Select Committee to treat the whole question as open and to deal with 
any of the suggestions made by the Tariff Board. I am afraid that, if 
that question came up in the Select Committee, I should have to draw 
attention to the long title of the Bill which is: 

“A Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating to the 
protection of the steel industry in British India ”, 

and I should be compelled to raise the point that any proposal which went 
beyond the modification of the import duties was outside the Bcope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. President: Order, order: That is a question for the Chairman of 
the Select Committee to decide. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I entirely agree with you, Sir, and 
I fully recognise that it is not for me to attempt to pre-judge that question. 

But I thought, out of courtesy to my Honourable friend, that I should 
let him know the point of view I should then have to submits 

1 p- M * Most assuredly it would be for the Chair to decide the point. 

I think, Sir, that that concludes what I have to say. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating 
to the protection of the steel industry in British India, he referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 
Khan Bahadur Had Abdullah Haji Kasim, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. W. S. Lamb, 
Mr G D Birla, Mr. K. G. Meogy, Pandit Thakur Das Bliargava, Mr. Muhammad 
Tamili Khan, Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Mr R K ’Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai and the mover, with 
Instructions to report not later than the 8th March 1928: and that the number of 
members whose presence .shall be necessary to constitute a meeting oi iho Committed' 
shall be six.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 



THE HINDU CHILD CARRIAGE BILL. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Sir, I move: 

- “That the Reverend J. C. Chatterjee be appointed to the Select Committee on the 
Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the> Hindus.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven ol the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 7th March, 1928. 
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Wednesday, 7th Match, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Air. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Kind of Leave granted to an Officer of a British Regiment admitted 

into Hospital for Injuries received in a Riot or on Frontier 

Service not classified as Active Service. 

333. Colonel J. D. Crawford: (a) Is it a fact that an officer of a 
British regiment admitted to hospital has either to count the period spent 
in hospital as privilege leave, or, if he has already availed himself of 
the privilege leave due to him, is placed on British or furlough rates of 
pay? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, does this regulation apply in the 
case of an officer injured in a riot or on Frontier service not classified as 
active service? 

(c) Are Government considering the desirability of altering this regula¬ 
tion ? ' 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The ordinary rule is that during the first month 
of sickness an officer of a British regimenb is placed on the sick list 
and granted the same rates of pay as on duty, whether he has any privilege 
leave to his credit or not. After that he is granted privilege leave, if this 
is admissible to him, and, if not, he is placed on ordinary leave and granted 
furlough rates of pay. 

(b) Under paragraph 880-C, Regulations for the Army in Indiai, an 
officer who is injured in the circumstances mentioned by the Honourable 
Member may be granted wound or injury leave on full pay up to a maximum 
period of three months. This would be additional to any privilege leave 
that might be due to him. 

(c) Government consider the existing rules to be sufficiently liberal. 

Leave granted to a Government Servant to attend Meetings of a 
Recognised Union of which he is a Member. 

334. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Jtao: Is the leave of absence permitted to bo 
granted to a Government servant to attend constituted meetings of a lecog- 
nised union of such servant subject to the condition that the absentee a 
work should be allowed to accumulate and he he mode responsible to pull 
up the arrears? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: It is presumed that the Honourable Member is refer¬ 
ring to. Government servants in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment. 


( 1033 ) 
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The grant of leave of absence is entirely at the discretion of the officer 
granting it and is subject to the exigencies of the public service of which the 
officer having the power to grant leave is the sole judge. 

Government Servants holding Office in Recognised Unions. 

335. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Kao: Have heads of „the Departments in¬ 
structed supervising officers under them to watch and report if Govern¬ 
ment servants who are office holders of recognised unions are more devot¬ 
ed to Union work than to Government work? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government are not aware 
of any such instructions. 


Grant of Special Casual Leave to Mr. K. Parthasarathi Iyengar, 
Member of the Council of the All-India P. 0. and R. M. S. Union, 
Trichinopoly. 


336. *Mr. G, Sarvotham Rao: (a) What is the total period of special 
casual leave granted to Mr. K. Parthasarathi Iyengar, member of the 
Council of the All-India P. O. and R. M. S. Union, Trichinopoly, from April 
1926 to July 1927? 

(b) By whom and on whose recommendation was it granted? 

(o) Did the head of the office in which he- worked object io grant of 
such leave or even recognised leave under the Fundamental Rules? 

(d) Was this objection overruled? If so, by whom? 

(e) Did the Postmaster, Trichinopoly, report to the Superintendent of 
Post Offices, Trichinopoly, in May 1926, that Mr. K. Parthasarathi Iyengar 
was ’ess devoted to office work than to Union work? If so, what were the 
reasons for such report? 

(?) Did he report in July 1926 that Mr. Iyengar’s frequent absence on ~ 
leave for Union work interfered with official work and therefore that he 
should either leave the accounts branch or stop going on leave? 

(g) "Was Mr. Iyengar given such an alternative by the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Trichinopoly, in July 1926? 

(7i) What was Mr. Iyengar's reply 1 

(i) On what condition was leave sanctioned subsequently? 

(j) Was the choice given to Mr. Iyengar enforced on him? If so, 
when? 


(7c) Why was not leave refused on the ground of exigencies of service 
instead of the choice being thrown on the official? 

(1) Was the choice given with the approval of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs? 


The Honourable Sii Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government have no in¬ 
formation nor do they propose to call for any information, as no public 
advantage would, in their opinion, be gained therefrom. I may state for 
the information of the Honourable Member that the rules on the subject 
provide that" the officer who is empowered to grant leave to a Government 
W f° £ar as ia P° 8s | bls > 8 rant ca sual leave to an employee who 
meetings 15 [ eco y, nise ^ Association, to attend duly constituted 
the Association and that the grant of such leave will be 
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subject .to the exigencies of the service, of which the officer in question 
shall be the sole judge ” Government do not propose to make any en¬ 
quiries which may even by implication interfere with the discretion in the 
matter of the officer empowered to grant leave. 

Collection oe Haulage Charges from the Postal and Railway Mail 

Service Department for a Third Glass Compartment engaged 

IN CARRYING SAND BAGS. • 

887. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Has the attention of the Railway Board 
been drawn to the “Notes from all sources’’ in the Railway Herald of 
March 1927? 

( b) Were any haulage charges collected from the Postal and R. M. S. 
Department for the third class compartment engaged for carrying the sand 
bags mentioned in the “Notes from all sources”? If -not, why not? 

(c) Was any charge collected from any R. M. S. officer? 

(cl) From whom was it recovered? When and from whom? 

(c) What was the charge first fixed and subsequently collected ? 

( f) Why was the amount first fixed subsequently reduced? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (/). Government have not seen the notes 
referred to, and have no information in the matter. 

Leave of Inferior Servants of the Central Government. 

338. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: With reference to answer to starred 
ctuestions Nos. 817 and 818 given on the 2nd September, 1927, will the 
Government kindly give specific replies to questions Nos. 817 (b) and (c) 
and 81 8 ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think the following statement will 
give the Honourable Member all the information he desires. In 1923, 
because they considered the concessions-.granted a short time previously to 
be excessive, the Government of India decided that the leave salaries of 
inferior Government servants should be regulated by the Fundamental Rules 
subject to the restrictions imposed by Articles 147 (iii) and 321 (a) of the 
Civil Service Regulations; that is to say, the absentee allowance of the 
substantive incumbent is not permitted to exceed what remains from his 
pay after provision is made for the efficient discharge of his duties during 
his absence, excep t when, in the resulting acting arrangement an incumbent 
who has no substautive appointment is given more than half the pay of 
the appointment in which he acts, in which case the excess over half pay 
^ranted to him may, at the discretion of the authority sanctioning the leave, 
be disregarded altogether in calculating the sum available for the leave 
allowance of the absentee and the acting allowance to be paid to the 
substitute In practice the authority granting the leave tries to carry on 
without a substitute in order that the official on leave may receive leave 

allowance 

The Question of revising the leave rules of inferior servants is being re¬ 
examined by the Government of India. 

\ 2 
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Counting for Increments of Periods of Service spent on Leave With t 

out Pay. 

339. -Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: With reference to answer to starred 
question No. 819 (e), will the Government lrindly state the result of their 
enquiry ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was ascertained that the state¬ 
ment made in part (e) of question No. 819 was correct. This fact was 
communicated to the. Honourable Member on the 12th November, 1927. 

Supply to Inferior Government Servants of Vernacular Translations 
of the Rules relating to their’ Service Conditions. 

340. *Mr. G. Sarvotham. Rao: Are inferior Government servants sup-, 
plied with vernacular translations of the rules i-elating to their service con¬ 
ditions so that they may safeguard their interest with that knowledge when 
the former are infringed? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer is in the negative. The 
Government of India dc not issue vernacular translations of the Civil Service 
Regulations or the Fundamental Rules. 


Payment by the Government of the House Rent for the Portion of 

the Building occupied by the Superintendent, Railway Mail - 

Service, T. Division, as his Quarters. 

341. -Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the article about the bouse rent of the Office of the 
Superintendent, R. M. S., T. Division, pxxblished in the All-India Postal 
and R. M. S. Union general letter for December, 1927? 

( b) Have any enquiries been made to find out if the Government is- 
paying house rent for the portion of tlie building occupied by the Superin¬ 
tendent, R. M. S., T. Division, as his quarters? If so, with what result? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(6) The Postmastei’-Genex’al has been asked for a report. 


Provision of a new Level Crossing at Okara on the North Western 

Railway. 


342. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to 
their reply of the 18th August last, regarding the question of providing a 
new level crossing at Okara on the North Western Railway, District 
Montgomery, in paragraphs 2 and 3 of which they stated that a foot over- 
biidge which lias been provided has “ minimised any inconvenience that 
would otherwise have been felt”? 


(6) Are Government aware that the foot overbridge has not l’elieved the 
inconvenience and hardship in the case of sick or old persons, and persons 
with heavy luggage desiring access to the station? 


(c) Is it a fact that a deputation of the local Bar and the public has 

31- the attention of the Deputy Commissioner of the district to the 
Hardship referred to above? 

respeefc^of 'tho tha< - < he overbridge has not solved the problem in 
pect or the heavy vehicular traffic from the town to the station and 
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■vice versa, as also from the mancli to the factories and from the factories 
io the goods station, which has still to make a long detour via the existing 
Dipalpur Eoad level crossing? 

( e ) Are Government aware that there is no proper road on publie land 
available for the use of the people of the town seeking access to the station, 
and that in doing so at present they have to trespass on privately-owned 
land? 

(f) Are Government prepared to institute an inquiry into this grievance 
of the public of Okara and reconsider the whole question? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 am making enquiries on the subject from the 
Agent of the North Western Bailway and will communicate with the 
Honourable Member on receipt of his reply. 


Leave and Pension Rules for Inferior Servants of Government. 

343. *Mr. N. M. Joslli: Will Government be pleased to state what 
stage the question of leave and pension rules applicable to inferior ser¬ 
vants has reached? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The matter is still under consider¬ 
ation, but I think it should now be possible to arrive at a decision before 
very long. 

Mr. N. M. Joslu: Sir, may I ask whether the Government is aware that 
they have been givrig the same reply since the year 1922? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I can only date from 1923, Sir. 

Mr. 34. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, whether ihe Government can now- 
state am definite time by which a reply will be given on the subject. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think it should now be possible to 
arrive at a decision before very long. 

Mr. 14. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, whether “ before long ” means 
before’many months are past or before many years are past. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member, I think, 
will have to v ait and see. 


Establishment of a Provident Fund for Government Employees. 

844. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state at 
what stage the question of establishing a Provident Fund for their em¬ 
ployees is now ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member’s atten¬ 
tion is invited to the reply which I gave in this House on the 1st February 
to starred question No 79 on the same subject. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask. Sir, whether Government has not been 
giving the- same reply to this also fox - some years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member will have 
noticed that I have varied the reply. 

.Mr. N. M. Jcshi: May I ask. Sir, what is the variation made? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member has not 
read the answer to the question to which 1 have referred Mm. I think. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi; Sir, I have been reading these answers very carefully 
for the last three, jears. 


Time-Test in the Post Office. 

345. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Is it a fact that in fixing the strength 
of the clerical establishment of Post offices roughly five hours work arrived 
at according to the time-test is taken as the basis of sanctioning a cleik 
in small sub-offices having tv o or three clerks, and six hours in big sub¬ 
offices and Departments of a Head-Office, the margin of three and two hours' 
left out of the eight hours of duty being intended for items of work riot 
covered by the time-test? 

( b) When was the time-test and the above formula introduced f 

( c ) Is it a fact that .many items of work have not been provided for in‘ 
the time and these items of work take, up more than the margin, of two or 
three hours mentioned in the question (a)? 

(d) Has the Postal Enquiry Committee suggested to the Director Gene¬ 
ral, Posts and Telegraphs, for a closer examination of the time-tests by 
experts who possess an intimate knowledge of the details of the work? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Director General appointed two Postal Superin¬ 
tendents for the above purpose who had no previous experience of the details 

of work in the Post Office as neither of them had worked in the clerical 
cadre. 


(/) the y make a tour throughout India for making the necessary in¬ 
vestigations ? o J 

(?) Hov long did they take to complete their investigations and what 
was the cost to Government on account of this inquiry? 

i iddl they examine any witnesses from the staff side and did they 

near their complaints? 

(i) Will the Government place on the table a list of items which were 
revised or newly added ? 

(/) Is it a fact that they reduced the time allowance of the principal 
^ v, ' 0lk dono ‘n » Post Office, namely, time allotted to the receipt and 
.* 1 . , °f unregistered articles, allowed time allowance for very few items 

many items'of work? 86 oeeasiona,, ‘' doile ‘ nnd di(1 »>ol‘provide for 

A \ Sams: (<*) It would be more correct to say that a clerk is 
of thl\ considerod ^ be admissible for every five hours or six hours work 
J* th .® classes covered by the time-test. The margin allowed also tikes 
consideration the fact that the work in a small office is generally not 

w.® £ 

from 1 timo e to i fime^ t T r a8 prepared in 1895 and has been revised 

fc o in part („) 0 f the b ° f ° r certain whe n the formula referred 

(«) the question was introduced but it was probably in 1895. 
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(c) 'Representations have been received from time to time to the effect 
that the margin allowed is insufficient. The question of revising the time- 
test is under consideration. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The two Superintendents had full experience of post office work 
though neither of mem had worked in the clerical cadre. 

(/) The officers visited certain post offices in India. 

(d) 6 anonths. The cost to Government was Rs. 24,000 approximately. 

(h) No witnesses were formally examined, but the officers presumably 
listened to what the clerks had to say when they visited certain post offices 
for the purpose of their investigation. 

(i) and (/). A copy of letter No. C. F. 4, dated the 15th August, 1922, 
from (he Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs to all Heads of Circles 
is being supplied to the Honourable Member. This letter gives all the 
information required by him. As already stated in my reply to part (a), 
the margin of 3 hours and 2 hours is partly intended to cover the time re¬ 
quired for those items of work which are done occasionally or which are not 
shown in the time-test. 

Time-Test in the Post Oeeice. 

346. *Mr. Cr. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Is not the revision of the Issue-Test 
one of the grievances placed before the Government by the deputation of 
the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union? 

(&! Did not the Government promise in the Assembly on the 4th 
March, 1926, that they would further look into this matter? If so, what 
is the result of the further investigations made by the Government? 

(c) Have the Government received from the All-India Postal and Rail¬ 
way Mail Service Union a copy of regulation passed by the All-India Postal 
and Railway Mail Service Conference, Nagpur, requesting the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a representative committee to examine the Issue-Test and 
suggest modifications and improvements? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they are going to appoint the proposed Committee, 

„ and if so, when and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Su Bhupenclra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber doubtless refers to the time-test which was the subject of one of the 
grievances placed before the Government by the deputation of the All- 
India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union. 

(6) The reply (o the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As 
regards the second part, no decision has yet been reached. 

(c) Yes. The question of appointing a small committee to look into 
the matter is under consideration. 

Mail Guards in the Railway Mail Service. 

347. *Mr. <3-. Sarvotham Rao : (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the duties of the mail guards in the Railway Mail Service? 

(b) Are the duties slightly inferior to those of the sorters but carry 
heavy responsibilities and day and night duties? 
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(c) What was the pay granted to the mail guards by the Postal Enquiry 
Committee ? 

(cl) What was the pay granted to the departmental branch postmasters, 
cash and line overseers by the Postal Enquiry Committee? 

(e) Did not the Postal Enquiry Committee grant a higher maximum pay 
for the mail guards than departmental branch postmasters and the overseer 
postman (cash and line) considering the more onerous and responsible nature 
of the duties for the former? 

(/) Do the Government propose for the departmental branch post¬ 
masters and Overseers a higher scale of pay, viz., Rs. 35—4—75, in most 
of the places in India and reduce the pay of mail guards generally to 
Rs. 18—1—38 and) are they going to place them on a par with that of post¬ 
men in the revision of pay which the Government is making this year? 

(</) Plave the work;, responsibilities and other conditions of service of the 
mail guards been reduced since the time the Postal Enquiry Committee 
conducted that investigation in 1919? If not, what is the reason for re¬ 
ducing the status of mail guards? . v 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath. Mirra: («) The duties of mail 
guards in the Railway Mail Service are defined in Rule 306 of the Post 
Office Manual, VoL IV. A copy of the rule is being supplied to the 
Honourable Member. 

(b) The duties and responsibilities of mail guards differ considerably 
from the duties and responsibilities of sorters. Mail guards have certain 
responsibilities but these cannot be regarded as heavy. In some sections 
the mail guards bar e to work at night. 

(c) Different time-scales of pay were recommended for different 
stations langing between Rs. 20 and Rs. 45. 

(d) Different time-scales of pay were recommended for different stations 
ranging between Rs. 22 and'Rs. 45. 

(c) The maxima ot ,the scales of pay recommended by the Postal Com¬ 
mittee for mail guards were not in general higher than those recommended 
for departmental branch postmasters and overseers. The duties of ma.il 
guards are on the whole less onerous and less responsible than those of 
departmental branch postmasters and overseers. 

(/) The minimum scale of pay now proposed for departmental branch 
postmasters is Rs. 35—4—75 and the minimum scale of pay now proposed 
for mail guards is Rs. 18—1—38. ' The mail guards will be placed on a 
footing of equality ‘ with postmen as regards pay at all stations. 

( g) No. No reduction in the status of mail guards is contemplated. 

Pay of Postal Clerks in Poona, Ahmedabad, Madura, etc. 

348. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Is it a fact that the Postal Enquiry 

Committee gave the same scale of pay, viz., Rs. 40—130 to the postal 

clerks in the follow mg towns: 

• •• Poona, Alvmedabad, Madura, Dhanuslikodi, Hyderabad 'and 

Bangalore? , * ‘ ’ 
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(b) Is it a fact that the Government of India revised the scale of pay 
of the first two offices mentioned above to Rs. 50 to 150 in the year 1926 
and revised the pay of the rest of the stations to Its. 40—140 in 1927? If 
sc, what is the reason for such discrimination? 

(c) Is it a fact that the minimum pay for the staff of these offices 
was not raised in the last revision? 

The .Honourable Sir Ehupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b ) Yes. The scales ot pay for each station were fixed in consideration 
of the index numbei of prices, where available and of the rates of pay 
jpreva'lmg in offices of other Departments located at the same station. 

(c) Yes. 


Visit to India on Miss Alice Schalek:. 


‘349. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn 
to the Setter of Mr. Hodge addressed to Mr. Prentice of the Bengal 
Govemmen! published in the Amnia Bazar Patrilca of the 21st February, 
1928? 

(b) Have the India Office or the Government of India taken any 
guarantee from Miss Alice Schalek that she would not abuse the hospi¬ 
tality of the Government of India in any shape or manner? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: («) The Government of India have 
observed that the newspaper in question has obtained access to this letter. 

(b) At- the Honourable Member will observe from the letter which he 
quotes, Government are not offering Miss Schalek hospitality and there is 
■therefore no occasion to ask for a guarantee of the nature suggested. 


Mr. B. Das: Has the attention of the Honourable Member been drawn 
to a statement of Miss Schalek published in the Statesman of Calcutta 
that she has received support from most of the Indian leaders^ including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, while Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta 
has issued a statement that he has given no support to her in any shape ? 
'In view of these press comments will Government see their way not to 
-give any help to Miss Schalek that would lead to comments similar to those 
made by Miss Katherine Mayo in her book? ; 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar:' I have not observed the statement 
referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(Mr: President then called on Maulvi Muhammad Yakub in whose name 
stood question No. f350.) 

’ Baja Ghazanfar A13 Khan: May I put this question. Sir? . 

Mr. President: I have got no intimation from the Honourable Mem¬ 


ber. 

Baia Ghanzanfar Ali Khan: I have got written authority from the Hon¬ 
orable Member that I may put this question on his behalf because it is 

-very. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may have been authorized by 
the Honourable Member but no intimation has bee n giv e n to the Cha i r. , 

~TFor this question amTthe answer thereto, ~e e pa go 1056 of these proceedings. 
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Total Strength op the Clerical Establishment in the 0price of the: 

Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

351. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the total strength of clerks in the establishment of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs? What is the number in the “ A.” 
cadre? What is the number in- the “ B ” cadre? How many Hindus, 
how many Muslims and how many others are. .in the “ A ” cadre? How 
many Hindus, how many Muslims and litw many others are in the “ B ,r 
cadre? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The total clerical strength of the office of the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs is 207. There are 130 clerks in the “A” 
cadre of whom 119 are Hindus, 8 Muslims and 3 others. There are -55' 
clerks in the “B” cadre of whom 40 are Hindus, 13 Muslims and 2 others- 


Number of Muslims recruited or promoted to the “ A ” Cadre of the 
Clerical Establishment in the Office of the Director General, 
of Posts and Telegraphs. 


352. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that the Government profess 
to pursue a policy by which 33 per cent, of the total strength in the clerical ' 
cadre of a Government establishment should go to Muslims? If so, how 
many vacancies in the A cadre in the establishment of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs occurred during the last five years? 
How many of them were filled up by Muslims during that period? 
Is the number of Muslims recruited or promoted from the lower grade to 
the “A” cadre of that establishment in accordance with the policy of the 
Government? If not, why not? What steps are being taken by the 
Government to reduce the communal inequality in the Directorate and how 
long is it likely to take to make up the inequality? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : The fact is not as stated 
by the Honourable Member. The policy adopted by Government, which 
has been explained on several occasions on the floor of this House, iB that 
to prevent the preponderance of any one class or community in any parti¬ 
cular service or office, one-third of all permanent vacancies should be reserved- 
for the redress of communal inequalities subject to adequately qualified can¬ 
didates being available. A copy of the orders on the subject was supplied 
to the Honourable Member on the 24th February, 1928. These orders apply 
also to the Director-General’s office. 

During the last 5 years, 21 vacancies occurred in the “A” cadre of the - 
Director-General's office. Six of these vacancies have been filled by 
Muslims. 


With regard to the remaining parts of the question, the Honourable 
Member is referred to the reply to the first part of his question. The length 
of time required will depend on the vacancies available. 


Recruitment of Muslim Head Assistants in the Office of the’Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

353. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will fhc Government be pleased to state 

W’been if ^ f nd Head Assistants there 

since the oreafon f ^ Dlr f ctor Gene f 1 M Posts and Telegraphs 
creation of those appointments or during the period for which 
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records are available in the office? How many of them were Muslims- 
m each of these cadres? Do the records that have not yet been destroyed 
show that there have been any Muslims in the cadre of Head Assistants 
in the office? If not, why not? How many Head Assistants are there¬ 
in that office? How many of them are Muslims? If none, why? Is it under 
the contemplation cf the Government to recruit Muslim Head Assistants 
in that office from other Departments of the Government? If so, when 
will that be carried into effect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : The offices of the Director- 
General of the Post Office and Director-General of Telegraphs were amalga¬ 
mated in 1912. Since that year there have been 3 incumbents in the post 
of office Superintendent, 11 in the posts of Head Clerk and Assistant Super¬ 
intendent and 44 in the posts of Head Clerks and Head Assistants. Of 
these, only one was a Muslim in the cadre of head clerks. Other Muslims 
in the lower grades did not attain sufficient seniority for promotion to the- 
posts in question. 

At the present time there are 16 Head Assistants and 2 Head Clerks in 
the office of whom none is a Muslim. These are selection grade posts and 
are filled by the promotion of the senior fit officials in the office. There 33- 
nothing to debar a Muslim from promotion to the grade of Head Assistants'- 
if with due regards to seniority he is considered to be best fitted for such pro¬ 
motion. 

The reply to the last two parts of the question is in the negative. As- 
already explained the appointments of Head Assistant are filled by promo¬ 
tion, not by outside recruitment. 

Number of Typists (Section-Writers) in the Office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

354. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government ho pleased to si ate 
how many typists (Section-Writers) there are in the office of Hip Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs? How many of them are permanently and' 
how many ot them are temporarily attached to the Department? How 
many of them are Hindus, Muslims and others? What test is applied 
before these men are recruited? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: At present, there are no section-writers in the Office 
of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Of the previous 19 section-writers, who have recently been appointed 
"B" class clerks, six are on probation. 

Out of these 19, 18 are Hindus and one is an Anglo-Indian. Before 
appointment as permanent clerks, they were examined in typing. Six failed 
to pass, and will be re-examined. 

Officiating Appointments in the Higher Grade of the Clerical Cadre 
of the Office of the Director General of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs. 

355. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased, to state- 
how many officiating arrangements in the higher grade of the clerical cadre- 
of the office of the Director Genera] of Posts and Telegraphs were made- 
during the past two-years? How many of them went to Hindus, how many 
to Muslims and how many to others? 
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Mr. E. A. Sams: Seventeen; of these 15 went to Hindus one to an 
Indian Christian, one to an Anglo-Indian and none to a Muslim, the reasoa. - 
being that there was no Muslim sufficiently senior to be considered for the 
officiating vacancy. 

Alleged Nepotism in the Office of the Director General of Posts 

and Telegraphs. 

356. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact: 


(a) that preferential treatment is being meted out to sons and rela¬ 

tions of Superintendents, Head Assistants and senior clerks 
of the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

( b ) that Hari Bhusan De, son-in-law of a Head Assistant Hari 

Mohan Bose, recently superseded many qualified and senior 
clerks of the Department? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) No. 

(b) The fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. Mr. Hari 
Bhusan De was promoted from the ‘ ‘B ” to the “A” cadre on his merits. 

(Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim then put question No. 357 without rising from 
his seat.) 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable Member ought to make some 
pretence of rising from his seat. 

(Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim then rose from his seat and put question No. 357.) 

Appointment of a Deaf and Dumb Person as a Clerk in the Office of 
the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

357. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that a deaf and dumb person 
who is the son of the office Superintendent is enjoying a permanent clerical 
post in the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? If so, 
why? 

_ x 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes, he is a trained typist, was appointed to the post 
of typist in 1922 on probation and was confirmed in 1924 after he had 
, proved himself competent at a special test. 


Appointment of Muslims as Superintendents of Post Offices, 

358. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many departmental officials who passed the departmental examina¬ 
tion for the appointment of Superintendent of Post Offices and were con¬ 
sidered fit for that appointment were in the waiting list during the last 
five years? IIow many of them were Muslims? Were the Muslims who 
were in I be waiting list during the period considered equally fit. with the 
members of the other community ? How many departmental officials 
were appointed as Superintendents of Post Offices during the last five 
years? How many of them were Muslims? If none, why and wbv did not 
one-third of the vacancies filled up by departmental officials in the cadre of 

.gXSSSST* so t0 the Muslims accorc,ing to the SWin S of the 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: During ih a r * 
there have been on the waiting list 67 departmental oSls who had pS 
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tile departmental examination for the appointment of Superintendent of 
Post Offices and were considered fit for that appointment. Of these, 8 
were Muslims. They were considered equally fit with the members of other 
communities. During the last five years 17 departmental officials were 
appointed as Superintendents of Post Offices. Of these 3 were Musl ima . 
The last part of the question does not arise. But I may add for the infor¬ 
mation of the Honourable Member that the question of communal repre¬ 
sentation does not arise when appointments are filled from the subordinate 
staff by promotion according to merit. 

Promotion of Departmental Officials from the Lower Grade to 
Appointments oe Superintendents of Post Oeeices. 

350. *Ml\ Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many vacancies in the cadre of Superintendents were filled up during 
the last five years by departmental officials from the lower grade? How 
many of them went to Hindus and how many to Muslims ? How many 
Muslims from among the departmental officials who have passed the 
departmental examination for the post of Superintendents of Post Offices 
and are considered fit for that appointment are on the waiting list? What 
is the number of existing or would-be vacancies during the year 1928 
approximately? How many of them will go to departmental officials? 
How many to Hindus and how many to Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: During the last 5 years 
17 vacancies in the cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices were filled up . 
by promotion from among departmental officials. 12 of the appointments 
went to Hindus and 3 to Muslims. There are 5 Muslims at present on 
the waiting list. The number of existing vacancies is one and it is anti¬ 
cipated that during the year 1928 there will be 6 more vacancies in the 
cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices. 4 of these seven vacancies will 
probably be filled by promotion of senior and suitable departmental officials 
who have passed the departmental examination for promotion’to the cadre 
of Superintendents and irrespective of the community to which they may 
belong. As regards the last part of the question Government is not in a 
position to say how many of these posts will go to Hindus or how many to 
Muslima 

Appointment oe Muslims as Superintendents oe Post Oeeices. 

360. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : 1. Is it a fact: 

(a) that the present system of recruitment in the cadre of Super¬ 

intendents enables only half the number of vacancies in 
each year to be filled up by departmental officials who are on 
the waiting list while the other half goes to the Probationary 
Superintendents ? 

(b) that departmental officials are appointed as Superintendents 

strictly in order of seniority in the list? 

(c) That by this system the Hindus who are mostly seniors on the 

list get the entire vacancies allotted to departmental officials? 

(d) That if the present system is continued in appointing depart¬ 

mental officials as Superintendents it will take at least 10 years 
or even ,more to give appointments to all those Muslims 
who are on the waiting list? 
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(c) That the Muslims frem among the departmental officials on, 
the waiting list are juniors and they have no chance in 'the 
near future under the present system? 

(f) That by this system the lion’s share goes to the Hindus who 
enjoy the entire half of the total vacancies in each year allot¬ 
ted to departmental officials as well as their full share in 
the other half reserved for outsiders? 

2. If the answers to (a). (5), (c), (d), (e), and (/) are in the affirmative, 
will Government please state how the proposed one-third represent¬ 
atives of the Mussulmans in the public services will be attained? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: 1 . (a) Yes. 

(b) Appointment is subject to seniority as well as to fitness irrespective of 
4:he community to which the candidates belong. 

(c) Those Hindus who are senior in the list will get the appointments in 
"their turn if at the time of selection they are considered suitable. 

( d ) At the present rate of promotion, / e., three to four a year for passed 
departmental men, it will take eleven or twelve years for the last Muslim 
on the list to get an appointment of Superintendent. The same remark 
applies of course to the last Hindu on the list. 

(e) This is not a fact. The first Muslim on the list is No. 12. He will 
get his chance in three or four years. 

(/) The fact is not as stated, nor could it be unless the entire list wera' 
* composed of Hindus which is not the case. 

2. The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to his ques¬ 
tion No. 358. 


Research and Excavation Work carried on by the Archaeological 
Department in the Patna Circle and the Central Provinces and 
Berar. 


361. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statement'" showing the details of the work of research and 
excavation carried on by the Archaeological Department in the Patna 
Circle in general and the Central Provinces and Berar in particular during 
the last ten years, with the expenditure incurred during the same period 
year by year? 


Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: I regret to say that I have not found it possible to 
compress an account of the exploration work done during the last 10 years 
in the Central Circle, including the Central Provinces and Berar, into a 
short statement which I could lay on the table of- the House. I must there¬ 
fore request the Honourable Member to peruse the relevant portions of 
the annua.1 reports issued bv the Achseologieal Department. Copies of these 
reports will be found in the Eibrary of the House. 


I am having a statement of the expenditure incurred during the last 10 
sunnw°u f eX ?rt; 011 anc * ^eareh in the Central Circle compiled and shall 
that I m • Honourable Member as soon as possible. I cannot guarantee 
1 1 ? lve separate figures for Berar and the Central Provinces. 
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‘Qualifications required for Recruitment to tur Archeological 

Department. 

362. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) What are the qualifications required for 
recruitment to the service in the different branches of the Archeological 
Department ? 

•(b) Does the staff employed at present contain an adequate number 
.•of technically, qualified men, Indians as well as non-Indians ? If nob, what 
•efforts have Government made or propose to make to train such men 
in this country,—specially to qualify them in the special branch of re¬ 
search and excavation before employing them permanently in the 
service ? 

(c) Is Indian talent being adequately utilised and encouraged in fcha 
work of research and excavation? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The qualifications required vary according to the 
nature of the work for which recruitment is made, but ordinarily, all candi¬ 
dates have to possess some knowledge of architecture, or Indian languages 
and history, pre-historic antiquities, excavation and epigraphy. 

( b ) Yes. The second part of the question does not arise. 

(c) Yes. 72 per cent, of the appointments in the Department are held 
by Indians. 

Training of Indian Students abroad in Indian Archaeology. 

363. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will the Government be * .eased bo state 
whether there are any institutions in the United Kingdom. America or 
on the Continent where Indian Arehteology can be studied and scientific 
training in excavation and research can be taken? 

(b) What efforts, if any, are being made to send or encourage deserr- 
ing Indian students to proceed to such institutions? 

(c) What prospects are Government prepared to hold out to tho 
students as regards service and facilities for research on their return after 
completing their studies abroad? 

. Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) So far as Government are aware, there are no 
institutions in the United Kingdom, America or on the Continent whero 
Indian Archeology can be studied. Scientific training in excavation and 
research can be obtained at some institutions such as the British School 
at Athens, but Indian Archaeology is not taught there. 

(b) It is not the policy of the Archaeological Department to send studenta 
for.training abroad, as it is considered that for archaeological work in India, 
India offers sufficient opportunities for instruction and for the acquisition of 
experience. Scholarships are offered in India itself for archaeological train¬ 
ing. 

(c) The policy of Government is to recruit to the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment Indians trained in India or in the Department itself. Government 
would, however, consider sympathetically applications for employment 
which it might receive from private students returning from abroad, and 
any requests that might be made for facilities for research. 
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Accommodation fob Private Patients in the Civil Hospital at Delhi. 

364. *The Revel. J. C. Chatterjee: Will Government be pleased to state 
what accommodation exists for private patients in the Civil Hospital at 
Delhi? 


Inadequate Accommodation fop. Private Patients in the Civil Hospital 

at Delhi. 

365. : *The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: Have Government received any com¬ 
plaints or are they aware of any complaints that the accommodation for 
patients in the Civil Hospital at Delhi, as well as the equipment of that 
Hospital are very inadequate and out of date for the needs of a large and 
growing city like Delhi? 


Construction of a new Civil Hospital at Delhi. 

366. ^The Revd. J. G. Chatterjee*. (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how long a scheme for a new Civil Hospital at Delhi been under 
their consideration? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state when they propose to give 
practical effect to the proposed scheme? 

(c) Are Government prepared to give an assurance, that in the construc¬ 
tion of the proposed new Hospital adequate private wards for Indian 
patients will be provided? 

Mr. G. S. Eajpai: With your permission, Sir, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 364, 365 and 366 together. There are six rooms available, I under¬ 
stand, at present in the Civil Hospital at Delhi for the accommodation of 
private patients. It was represented to Government nearly a year ago that 
the existing hospital in Delhi City is no longer large enough on adequately 
equipped to cope with the requirements of the city. But the proposals 
made to replace it by a new hospital were conceived on too generous 
a scale. As the question is linked up with that of the provision of hospital 
facilities for New Delhi also, Government propose to appoint a small com¬ 
mittee to go into the whole question of hospital accommodation for Delhi. 

The Revd. J. G. Chatterjee: May I pub a supplementary question, Sir? 
Are the Government aware that the six rooms referred to by the Honour¬ 
able the Education Secretary are only small cubicles with thin wooden 
partitions and are very noisy, and if that fact is admitted, may I ask if 
Government cannot do something to provide temporary accommodation, 
for private patients during the time that must elapse before any largo 
new hospital can be built? 


Mr, G. S. Bajpai: The specifications of the - rooms or tbeir accoustio 
properties I am not aware of (The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee : “J am.”) nor 
am I altogether convinced of the wisdom of adding to a hospital which 
we may have to scrap in the course of a year or two. But I shall have 
enquiries made from the Bocal Administration, and if they think that 
W 7 arrangements ought to be made to relieve the difficult- 

givc^svmrSbcii 0 Hono ^ rab ^. e Member . has referred. Government will 
y pathetic consideration to their suggestions. 
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Non-employment of Biharis in the Office of the Auditor General. 

867. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is 
a rule in the Auditor General’s Office that no one from the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa is to be appointed in that office? 

(b) If it is so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons 
which have induced it to establish such a rule for a particular Pro¬ 
vince ? 

(c) Are there any men from the Province of Bihar and Orissa serving 
at present in the Auditor General’s office? If so, what is their propor¬ 
tion to the total number employed in the said office? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and 
the information will be supplied to the Honourable' Member in due course. 

Conveyance of Mails to Gulmafo. 

968. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government please state whe¬ 
ther it is a fact that Gulmarg post office is opened on the 1st May and closed 
on the 15th October? 

(b ) Is it a fact that the motor service to Gulmarg commences on the 
15th June and closes on the 30th September? 

(c) Is it a fact that runners carry mails to Gulmarg from 1st May to 
15th June and from 1st October to 15th October? 

(d) What is the monthly cost for carrying mails by (1) runners, and 
(2) by the motor mail contractor? 

(e) What advantages are gained by the extra expenditure involved 
in giving the work of carrying mails to the motor mail contractcr? 

(/) Is it not a fact that the carrying of mails by motor used to cause 
one day’s delay to postal articles coming from Rawalpindi side for which 
complaints were received by, the department? 

( g ) Is it a fact that as a result of such complaints runners have again 
been engaged from the 1st August, 1927, to carry mails coming from 
Rawalpindi side from Baramulla to Gulmarg? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The' information has been called for and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. With respect to 
part ( b) I would inform the Honourable Member that the motor service 
goes only as far as Tanmarg, not to Gulmarg. 

Conveyance of Mails from Srinagar to Gulmarg. 

• 369. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the motor mail con¬ 
tractor is still permitted to carry mails from Srinagar to Gulmarg at the 
old rates? 

( b ) Will it not be more economical to arrange for carrying mails by 
runners to Gulmarg both from Baramulla and Srinagar? 

(c) What is the time that will be required for runners to carry mails 
from Srinagar to Gulmarg? 

(d) Is it not a fact that under existing arrangements mails from 
Srinagar reach Gulmarg at 12 noon? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Information on the points raised has been called 
ice and will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course^ 


B 
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Amount paid annually to the Motor Mail Contractor for the Lins 
between Rawalpindi and Srinagar. 

370. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
the amount paid annually to the motor mail contractor for the line 
between Rawalpindi and Srinagar? 

(b) What is the daily average weight of the bags earned by the con¬ 
tractor ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Three lakhs and ninety thousand. 

(b) The information is not available. It is being obtained and will be 
•communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Conveyance of Mails between Rawalpindi and Srinagar. 

371. ’'‘Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it not a fact that the Kashmere State 
pays Rs. 3 per maund for luggage sent by motor or lorry between Rawal¬ 
pindi and Srinagar to the railway outagents as well as to private con¬ 
tractors ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that two lorries are daily used, one to carry mails 
and the ether to carry parcel bags from Rawalpindi and two lorries are 
used to carry mails and parcel bags from Srinagar? 

(c) Is it not a fact that in the lorry carrying mail bags four passengers 
are permitted to travel and in the parcel mail lorry two passengerg are 
permitted to travel on payment to the contractors of their usual fare? 

Mr. BL. A. Sams: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. The number is fixed by the contractors, not by the Depart¬ 
ment. 


Motor Mail Contract between Rawalpindi and Srinagar. 

372. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) What is the usual rate of fare for a 
whole one-ton lorry running between Rawalpindi and Srinagar? 

(b) Was a tender called for before the contract was given to the present 
contractor? If not, why not? 

(c) What is the date of expiry of the present contract? 

(d) Do Government propose to advertise widely for tenders for the motor 
mail contract between Rawalpindi and Srinagar? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) Yes, tenders were called for. 

(c) 31sb May 1929. 

(d) Tenders will be called for in the usual way. 


Conveyance by Runners of the Mails from Srinagar to“Gdlmaro. 

373. *Mr Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will if not be possible for the runners 

SriS’r Srma f n t( j Gulmarg if the mails are despatched from 

ouiid 0 ar at 4 a.m. to reach Gulmarg at 11 a.m. ? 

ooSLS tTa£p3?” g °' m “ Hs by ™ mera be bot, ‘ economi “ 1 
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(c) What is the number of additional runners that will be necessary 
"to introduce a.,runners’ line from Srinagar to Gulmarg and what will be 
the monthly expenditure for it? 

(d) What will be the annual saving if the conveyance of mails to 
Gulmarg is done by runners instead of motor mail contractors? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The information is being collected and will be fur¬ 
nished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


'Inconveniences of, Passengers at Chak Jhumra Station on the North 

Western Railway. 

374. *Mr. Muhammad Rafique: (a) How many trains leave from Chak 
Jhumra to Ckiniot during the twenty-four hours (North 
Western Railway)? 

(fa) Is it a fact that all passengers from Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
on their way to Chiniot have to wait for five hours at the 
Chak Jhumra station? 

(r) Are Government aware that there is no waiting room for the 
intermediate and third class passengers at the Chak Jhumra 
station while the first and second class waiting room is 
occupied by the railway clerks and officials? 

i (d) Is it a fact that no arrangement is made for supplying drinking 
water to passengers, while the buckets at the water stands 
are not cleansed for months? 

(e) Is it a fact that practically all passengers from Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi and Lahore leave from Chak Jhumra to Chiniot by 
motor lorries and very few wait for five hours for the train ? 

(/) Is it a fact that all letters, ordinary and registered, are sent from 
Chak Jhumra to Chiniot by horse-driven carriage? 

(p) Will Government state what amount is paid to the garrywalah 
per month ? 

( h ) What is the distance from Chak Jhumra to Chiniot in miles? 

. (i) Do Government propose to consider a change in the timings of the 
trains ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (t). Government have themselves no 
information*-on these points; but I am having a copy of th e Honourable 
Member’s questions sent to the Agent of the North Western Railway 
who is competent to take such action with regard to them as he may 
think necessary. 


Throwing oe Stones at Running Trains at Chiniot Station, etc. 

375. *Mr. Muhammad Rafique: (a) Are Government aware that 
stones are usually thrown at the running train at Chiniot station? 

(fa) What action have Government taken against the offenders and 
-what steps have been taken to stop the practice? 

(c) Is it a fact that no policeman is posted at the Chiniot station ? 

(d) Will the Government state when a raised platform is going to be 
erected at the Chiniot station? 

b 2 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but I am. 

having a copy of the Honourable Member’s question sent to the Agent 

who is competent to take any action than may be required. 

Railway Advertisements in Urdu Daily Newspapers of Calcutta. 

376. *Mr. Muhammad Rafique: (a) Will the Government be pleased 

to state how many Urdu dailies in Calcutta are given railway advertise¬ 

ments? What are their names? 

( b ) What amount has been paid to the following Calcutta dailies for 
publishing railway matters, “ Statesman ”, “ Englishman ” and' 

“ Forward "? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. 

Mr. Muhammad Eafique: Will Government enquire and furnish the 
information at an early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not think it necessary to make an enquiry. 
The Agents of the Railways have been told that they can use any news¬ 
paper they think desirable for giving information of this character. 

Grant of House Rent Allowance to Van Peons and Porters of the: 

Railway Mail Service at Nagpur. 

377. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Is it a fact that postal peons at Nagpur 
have been given .a house-rent allowance from 1st October 1926? 

(b) If the answer to the aforesaid question is in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for not sanctioning house- 
rent allowance to van peons and porters of the Railway Mail Service at 
Nagpur? 

(c) Are Government considering the desirability of gr an t ing such allow¬ 
ance to the Railway Mail Service van peons and porters at Nagpur with 
effect from the same date? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The matter is under consideration. 

(c) The Government of India are considering a proposal for the gram, 
of a smilar allowance to the Railway Mail Service, van peons and por¬ 
ters at Nagpur but it is unlikely that the proposal if sanctioned will be 
given retrospective effect from the 1st October 1926. 


Introduction of Bogie Vans in F 15 Section, Railway Matt. Service 


378. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Has the attention of the 
been drawn to a note entitled “Wanted Bogie vans for F 
published at page 3 of Bulletin No. 5 of the B. M S 
Nagpur? , ‘ 


Government 
15 Section” 
Association, 


(b) Is it a fact that the Superintendent, R. M. S F tu 

ff'i? ek N?VV 15 s T"s* m• I 

ia Still °‘ 1 -'^-15, dated the 10fch June 1927 tW “t-u 

"° d “ with th 8 Deputy PostoSr General 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to Btate if it has decided to remedy 
this grievance by the introduction of bogie vans and if so from what date? 

( d ) If the answer to the above is in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to give the reasons for its refusal? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) No. 

( b ), (c) and (d). Government have no information. I have asked the 
Postmaster General foi a report. 

'■Grant or a Pension to the Family of Mr. Narain Hanuman Sawak, an 

Employee of the Nagpur Railway Mail Service Obeige, killed in 

the Communal Riots at Nagpur in September 1927. 

379. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Narain Hanuman 
Sawak, an employee of the Nagpur R. M. S. Office, was killed in the 
communal riots at Nagpur in September 1927, while he was proceeding 
■on duty to the R. M. S. Record Office at Nagpur? 

(b) If the answer to the aforesaid question is in the affirmative, 
•did Government receive any application from the R. M. S. Association, 
Nagpur, or from the relatives of the late Mr. Narain Hanuman Sawak 
for the grant of a suitable pension to the .family of the deceased? 

(c) What action have Government taken and have they decided to 
give any financial relief to the family and if so, what is the nature and 
■extent of such relief? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. It is not however certain that he was on 
•duty when he was killed. 

(b) No. 

(c) No action has been taken by the Government of India as no appli¬ 
cation in the matter has yet been received by them. I am having en¬ 
quiries made on the subject and will take such action as the circum¬ 
stances of the case warrant. 

Discontinuance of the Allowance of Rs. 5 per Mensem to the Sorters 

stationed at Nagpur. 

380. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if any allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem was granted to the sorters stationed 
at Nagpur? And if so. from which year to which year was it paid and 
for what reasons? 

(b) Is it a fact that the aforesaid allowance was reduced to Rs. 2-8-0 
in the year 1924 and if so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that this reduced allowance has been completely dis¬ 
continued since 1st March 1927? If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that the sorters stationed at Nagpur have been send¬ 
ing representations urging the full grant of this allowance of Rs. 5 
•and if sc on how many occasions and when? 

(a) What action was taken by the Government with regard to these 
representations ? 

(f) Have Government received any recommendation from the Post¬ 
master General, Nagpur, that the sorters stationed at Nagpur should be 
■compensated in some way if the aforesaid allowance cannot be revived? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. From the 1st 
December 1919 to the 31st October 1923. As the sorters at Nagpur 
were given the same scale of pay as sorters elsewhere in the Central 
Provinces, this allowance was paid as compensation for the dearness of 
living at Nagpur, on the analogy of the action taken by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment in respect of their subordinates. 

(b) Yes, because the Local Government ordered a similar reduction in 
the rate of the dear district allowance sanctioned by them for their sub¬ 
ordinates. 

(c) Yes, because a higher scale of pay has been fixed for the sorters 
at Nagpur than in other places of the Central Circle with the exception 
of Jubbulpore. 

(d) Representations addressed to the Director-General were received 
in October 1925 and November 1925. Reminders on the subject were 
received in January 1926, February 1926, May 1926 and May 1927. 

(e) No action was taken by Government on these petitions which 
were neither addressed nor referred to them. The prayer contained there¬ 
in was however automatically disposed of by the issue of Government 
orders under which the sorters of Nagpur were given the same scale of 
pay as postal clerks at that station and the initial pay of the sorters was 
fixed on the new scale at the stage next above the pay in the old scale 
plus compensatory allowance drawn by them 

(/) No. 


Construction by the Bengal Nagpur Railway of - an Underground- 

Bridge at Gondia. 

■p. Moonje: (a) Are the Government aware that the 

Bengal Nagpur Railway line runs through the populated locality of Gondia, 
a growing lahsil town m the District of Bhandara, Central Provinces, 

cnrf-mPT, SUC i’ • 1&S i JGen caus ™S gi'eat inconvenience to the residents and 
eartmen and is also a source of danger? 

rp ^ Le , Government also aware that the Municipal Committee of 
, a , *f S a PP^ le d to the Local Government to move the railway 
bridge? ° r CoU3 kructing preferably an underground bridge or an over- 

S °’ iias ijeen so far done in the matter and do the Gov- 

propose to construct an underground bridge at an early date? 

au™L\V--i? arSOnS: The ^formation is being obtained, and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member when received. 

Omission op Hindi from the Syllabus of the Examination for Admission 
to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
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((/) Are Government 'aware that students of the Dehra Dun Military 
College with Hindi as their second language are at a great disadvantage 
compared with the students with XJrdu as their second language when 
appearing for the Diploma Examination? 

(e) Is it a_ tact that Hindi is not even an optional subject for the 
Sandhurst Military College Examination while Urdu is such a subject? 

(/) Are Government aware that the Bajputs and the other military 
classes of Eajputana are dissatisfied with the omission of Hindi from 
the subjects for the Sandhurst Military College and that that is the reason 
why so few students from Eajputana are able to go to Dehra Dun 
Military College or to Sandhurst? 

Mr. <5. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

,i ( b ) Yes, but successful students from the Dehra Dun College receive 
the Eoyal Indian Military College Diploma and nob the Chiefs' College 
Diploma 

(a) Yes, hut Hindi is taught by one of the religious teachers. 

(d) No, Sir. Government are informed that the arrangements for 
teaching Hindi are adequate. 

( e ) Yes. The attention of the Honourable Member is however invited 
to the reply given on the 1st February to part (b) of starred question 
No. 19. 

(f) Government have received several requests from Rajput gentle¬ 
men and others for the inclusion of Hindi in the syllabus of the examina¬ 
tion for admission to ,the Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst, and the 
inclusion of Hindi has now been recommended. They have no reason to 
believe, however, that the absence of Hindi from this syllabus has had 
any effect on the number of boys from Eajputana applying for admiss.on 
to the Dehra Dun College. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sardta: The Honourable Member has replied to 
part (c) of the question and said that there are adequate arrangements 
for teaching Hindi. Is the fact that there is no teacher of Hindi appoint¬ 
ed by the Dehra Dun College adequate provision for teaching Hindi? 
There is a religious teacher .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must ask a 
question. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: My question is this. Do Government 
think that making no provision for a separate teacher to teach Hindi is 
adequate provision? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: In view of the fact that a large number of army 
officers are serving on the Frontier, do Government propose to make 
arrangements for the teaching of Pushtu as one of the languages at the 
Dehra Dun College? 

Mr. &. M. Young: There is no such proposal. There is a proposal 
to include Persian. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Will Government consider the desirability of 
including Pushtu? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Government have considered the advisability of 
including almost every conceivable language. 



QUESTION NOT PUT AT THE MEETING OWING TO THE ABSENCE 
OF T HE QUESTIONER, WITH ANSWER TO THE SAME. 

Alleged Confiscation of a Gtjn presented to Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan 
of Delhi for services rendered in connection with Recruiting. 


350. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Mohamed 
Husain Khan served as honorary District Assistant Recruiting Officer, 
Delhi, under Major W. B. Greig, O.B.E., Divisional Recruiting Officer, 
Delhi, and that he has brought forward over 6,000 recruits for the Indian 
Army? 

(6) Is it a fact that Major W. B. Greig, O.B.E., Divisional Recruiting 
Officer, Delhi, granted the said Mr- Mohamed Husain Khan a certificate 
in appreciation of his honorary and loyal services under his office No. 2507- 
D,, dated 12th October, 1920? 


(c) Is it a fact that Major W. B. Greig, O.B.E., Divisional Recruiting 
Officer, Delhi, recommended the said Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan for a 1st 
Glass Jagir and title under his office No. 2872-D., dated 22nd November, 
1920, to the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, commending his loyalty and 
honorary work in recruiting and in the said period of unrest and non-co- 
operation? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Adjutant-General in India informed the said.., 
Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan in his office No. App./Mis.-(A. G.-6). dated 
30th May, 1922, that the arms presented to him would not be wanted back 
by the military authorities? 

(e) Is it a fact that the District Magistrate, Delhi, in his office letter 
No. 1491-M., dated 12th April 1922, asked the said Mr. Mohamed Husain 
Khan to deposit his sword within a week? 

(/) Is it a fact that in his office letter No. 1746-M., dated 2nd May 1922, 
“the District Magistrate, Delhi cancelled his order regarding the sword but 
merely asked the said Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan to produce Ms pre¬ 
sented gun before him' on 15bh May 1922 in his office letter No. 1947-51., 
dated 12th May, 1922? 


(g) Is it a fact that the said gun was taken and never returned to the 
presentee, the said Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan, by the District Magistrate, 
Delhi? If so, will Government kindly state the law or rule for withholding 
the presented gun? 


(h) Will the Government of India kindly state under what authority or 
regulation the gun, which was presented by the Government for the merit¬ 
orious services in procuring over 6,000 recruits to the Government in its 
dice need, was taken back, and that after lb years of the grant? Will 
the Government be also pleased to state the reasons for which Mr. 
Mohamed Husain Khan was deprived of his arms? 


Aud T tuMnform al3 tl e ** 1 u” TK“ g enc l ui ries into the facts 

vm ln form the Honourable Member of the result later 
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United Provinces Government's Notification of the Rules made 

UNDER THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT. 

188. Diwan Cham an Dali: (a.) Is it a fact that the Trade Union Act 
was passed in 1926 and came into force with effect from the 1st day of 
-June, 1927? If so, will the Government. state the date and lay on the 
table a copy of the United Provinces Government’s Notification of the 
"rules made thereunder? 

(fi) Is it a fact that the delay to notify the rules has affected the 
registration of the unions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer to the first 

part, of the question is in the affirmative. The notification to which the 
Honourable Member refers was dated 15th September 1927. It is a long 
one and I do not propose to lay it on the table, but I shall be glad to show 
it to the Honourable Member if be so desires. 

( b ) The Government of India have received no complaints and they are 
not aware of any unicr having been adversely affe'cted. 

Non-Registration under the Indian Trade Unions Act of Unions 
of Government Employees. 

189. Diwan Chaman Lall: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of 
India in the Home Department has issued instructions to the Docal Gov¬ 
ernments not to register the unions of Government employees under the 

'Trade Unions Act of 1927? If so, will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a copy of the Home Department, No. F.-16-8-27, dated the 
"21st May, 1927, along with the Home Department, No. F.-39, dated the 
13/20th October, 1921 ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the provisions of the Trade 
Unions Act of 1927 under which the Registrar is bound to carry out the 
.instructions contained in the said Home Department orders? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) Government have not issued such 
.instructions 

(b) The question does not arise 


Indianisation on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

190. Mr, Yusuf Imam: What steps have been taken by the Bengal and 
North Western Railway authorities towards Indianisation of the higher 
services? What is the number of Indians in the officers’ grade and that 
- in the upper subordinates’ grade? How many Muslims are there in each? 
Is it a fact that there is a vast difference in the starting pay of Indian 
upper subordinates and that of Anglo-Indians or Europeans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Bengal and North Western Railway admi¬ 
nistration has accepted the policy of Indianisation recommended by the Lee 
Commission. From the figures given in Appendix G of the Annual Report 
on Indian Railways for 1926-27 (a copy of which is available in the 
[Library), it will be seen that the percentage of Indians appointed to the 
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total number of vacancies filled rose from 14’3 in 1925-26 to 66‘7 in 
1920-27. 

As regards the number of Indians in the grades of officers and higher 
subordinates, and the number of Muslims, I would refer the Honourable 
Member to Appendix F of the Annual "Report on Indian Railways for 
1926-27. 

Government are not aware that there is any difference between the rates 
of pay of Indian and Anglo-Indian or Eui’opean higher subordinates belong¬ 
ing to the same grade 

Creation of a North East Frontier Province. 

191. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Will Government be pleased' 
to state whether they are considering any proposal to create a North East 
Frontier Province, and if so, whether they propose to consult this House 
before coming to any conclusion on this matter? 

Sir Denys Bray’ There is mo such proposal under consideration. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the Visit oe the Secre¬ 
tary oe State for War to India. 

192. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Will Government be pleasedU 
to state, ’ whether any portion of the expenses connected with the visit of 
His Majesty s Secretary of State for War to this country will be charged 
to Indian revenues? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: As stated on behalf of His Excellency the Com- 
mandei-in-Chief in another place on the 17th September last, no portion' 
of the cost of the visit of the Secretary of State or of the officer accom¬ 
panying him is being borne by the Government of India. The only expendi¬ 
ture, so far as I know, which has been incurred from Indian revenues in 
connexion with the visit has been a small sum representing the travelling 
and deputation allowances of a Major of the Indian Army, whose services 
were placed at the disposal of the Secretary of State during his tour in 
India. 


Personnel oe the East African Commission. 

193. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: (a) Have the Government com¬ 
municated to His Majesty’s Government in England the views of this 
House regarding the personnel of the East African Commission?, 

(b) Will Government place on the table of this House the correspond¬ 
ence between them and the Colonial Office or the Secretary of State for- 
India? 


Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention in this connection to the answers given by me to Pandit Hir day 

Natb K ^ ru ’ s question No. 579 and the connected supplementaries asked 
on the 30th August, 1927. 

thafc ifc , “ n °^ P° ssibIe fOT me to comply with the 
the table 1 Member S re q uesfe fco P lace a copy of the correspondence on. 
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Purchase by the India Office of Copies of “ Mother India 

194. Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Cketty: Will Government be pleased 
to state, whethex’ the India Office purchased copies of the book called 
"Mother India” by Miss Mayo, and if so, how many copies? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I have no information, but invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the answers given bv me in the House 
on the 19th and 20th September 1927 to questions 1128 and 1191 which 
make it clear that the India Office purchased no copies for distribution. 


Increase of the Subsistence Allowance for Probationers on the 
South Indian Railway. 

195. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Have the South Indian Railway 
Company submitted to the Railway Board any proposals for increasing 
the subsistence allowance given to the probationers on that Railway? If 
so, what are the proposals and have the Railway Board accepted those 
proposals ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Certain proposals from the South Indian Railway 
concerning pupil candidates and probationary assistants have been under 
the consideration' of the Railway Board and I intend to place the proposals 
before the Standing Finance Committee at an early meeting. 


Transfer of the Stamp Section of the Office of the Controller 
of Printing, Stationery and Stamps to Nasik, etc. 


196. Mr. S. G. Mitrs: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state when it was defi¬ 
nitely decided to sepai - ate the Stamp Section from the administration^ of 
the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps and transfer it to Nasik? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to place a statement on 
the table showing: 

(i) the number of assistants in different grades working at that time 
In the Stamp Branch and Stamp Store, 

(in the number of assistants in different grades recruited since that 
time up to the end of October, 1927, in the different offices 

under the Controller, _ , . 

(iii) the number of assistants in the different grades confirmed dur¬ 

ing the period mentioned in (ii) above, 

(iv) the number of assistants in different grades with their length of 

service served with notices relating to the termination of their 
services owing to the transfer of the Stamp Bianch at the 
end of 1925 and the middle of 1927? 


(c) Is it a fact that the notices mentioned m (iv) above were issued 
without the concurrence of the Contrrller, but by the order o > 
Deputy Controller of Stationery and Stamps? 

(d) Is it a fact that preparatory to the issue of these notices certain 
selected assistants originally appointed in the Stamp Branch were trans¬ 
ferred to the Stationery Branch and vice versa? 

(e) Is it a fact that the most of the assistants thus transferred to the 
Stationery Branch are relations by blood or marriage of the Supermtenden 
of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office or the Head Assistants thereof? 
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(/) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to place a statement on 
the table showing the number of such transfers of assistants in different 
grades with their length of service? 

(g) Is it not the declared policy of Government that in case of retrench¬ 
ment in a particular department the recruits who entered into service 
under Government in that department last and those in service who are 
on the verge of retirement in that department are made to go out first? 

(h) Does the Honourable Member propose to enquire into the matter 
stated in (,c) and (rZ) above and if the principle laid down in (g) above was 
not followed, state the reason? 

( i ) What steps does the Honourable Member propose to take so that 
injustice may not be done to any member of the staff of the Stationery and 
Stamp Office in effecting the proposed retrenchment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) July 1925. 

(6) (i) Stamp Branch. —1 Head Assistant, 2 Assistants, 6 clerks grade 

I, 10 clerks grade II. 

Samps Store. —1 Storekeeper, 1 Deputy Storekeeper, 1 Store Assistant, 
5 clerks grade I, 10 clerks grade II, 8 Junior clerks. 

(ii) 1 Head Assistant, 2 Assistants, 10 clerks grade I, 36 clerks grade 

II. 

(iii) 1 Head Assistant, 8 Assistants, 13 clerks grade I, 27 clerks grade 
II. These include men who were recruited prior to July 1925. 

(iv) The preparation of a detailed statement would entail an amount 
of time and labour disproportionate to its value. At the end of 1925 a 
warning of the probable termination of tbeir services was given to ah pro¬ 
bationers. Regular notices wei*e served on all the assistants in the Stamp 
Branch in the middle of 1927, in view of the proposed abolition of that 
Branch from the 1st March 1928. 

(c) No. 

(d) Transfers were made at various times between 1925 and 1927 as 
vacancies occurred. 

(a) No. 

(f) (i) From Stamp to Stationery Branch: 

Four clerks grade I with a service of 27, 20, 16 and 13 years res¬ 
pectively. Five clerks grade II with a service of 24, 20, 15, 8 
and 2 years respectively. 

(ii) From Stationery to Stamp Branch: 

One assistant with a service of 31 years and 2 clerks grade II with 
a service of 31 and 29 years respectively. 

(g) Yes. The transfers mentioned in (/) above were made from time 
to time in accordance with this policy. 

(h) and (i). Do not arise. 

' Minimum Educational Qualifications of Candidates for Appoint¬ 
ments in the Clerical Establishment of the Stationery and 
Stamp Office. 

19T Mr. S.O. Mitra: (,n) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the! 

nuustnes and Babour Department be pleased to state what are the 
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minimum educational;qualification prescribed.for admittance in the clerical 
grade of the Stationery and Stamp Office? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state how many times 
examinations were held during 1925 to 1927 to fill up vacancies? 

(c) Is it a fact that non-Matrieulates were not permitted to sit for 
these examinations ? 

(d) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state the number of non- 
Matrieulates appointed, permanent or temporary, without any examination 
in the offices under the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps during 
1925 to 1927? 

( e ) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state the reason why 
candidates below the prescribed educational qualification were appointed? 

(/) Does the Honourable Member propose to enquire into the matter and 
fram’e'’ rules for recruitment in these offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The Matriculation 
examination of an Indian University. 

(b) Four times. 

(c) Yes. 

(:d) None permanently. Five temporarily. 

(e) Two were typists. Three were recommended by the heads of 
Branches under whom they had already been employed in different capa¬ 
cities. 

(/) Buies for recruitment have already been framed. 


Names and Educational Qualifications of Recruits appointed in the 
Central Stationery and Stamp Office by Mr. F. D. Ascoli and 

SINCE DEGRADED, DISMISSED OR NOT CONFIRMED. 


198. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state when the establish¬ 
ment of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office was last reorganised ? 

(b) Will he be pleased to put up a statement showing:— 

(i) the names and educational qualifications of persons appointed by 
Mi’. F. D- Ascoli, M.A., I.C.S., 


(ii) the names of those recruits who were degraded or dismissed with 
specific reasons in each case since Mr. Ascoli s departure, 

(iiii) the names and educational qualifications of the persons who were, 
appointed in their places, 

(iv) the names and educational qualifications of the peisons who were 
appointed on six months' probation by Mr. Ascoli, but not 
confirmed even, after two years, with specific reason in each 
case why they were not confirmed after the probationary 
period, 

(vl the names and educational qualifications of persons who were 

V recruited after those mentioned in (iv) above, but confirmed 
before them? 


Ml Does the Honourable Member propose to mate a searching enquiry, 
into the matter if answers to the above questions reveal grave irregularities? 
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The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra : (a) 1925. 

(6) (i) Babu B. L. Mukherji, M.Sc. , 

Babu Ajit Naraiu Chowdhury, M.So. • 

Babu Prodyot JK. Sen Gupta, B.A. 

Babu Serajuddin Ahmad, B.Sc. 

Baba Sudhansu Sekhar Bannerje, B.A., B L. 

Babu Sanat I£ Chatterjee, B.A. 

Baba Kanti Bh. Mozumdar, B.A. 

Babu Mohammad Meah, B.A. 

Babu Mohammad Boshan Ali, B.A. 

Babu Mohammad Nazmul Alam, B.A. 

Babu Mohuddia Ahmad, B.A. 

Babu Nagendra. N. Chakraburtty, B.A. 

Babu Bakhal Das Gupta, Matric. 

Babu Sachijiban Goswamy, B.A. 

Babu Nanda Dulal Chatterji, B.A. 

Babu Sailendra Nath Chatterjee, B.A. (recruited from the Bengal 
Secretariat). 

Babu Manindra N. Bhanja, Matric. 

Babu Fanindra N. Bose, Matric. 

Babu Dwijendra Nath Bannerjee (recruited from the office of the 
Accountant General, Bengal). 

Babu Ganendra N. Banerji, B.A. 

Babu Promoda B Banerji, Matric. > 

Babu Barendra Nath Mitra, Matric. 

(ii) No one has been dismissed. Babu Prodyot K. Sen Gupta on pro¬ 
bation as assistant was found unsuitable. He was offered a lower grade 
post which he accepted 

(iii) Babu Suprakash Pal, Matriculate, clerk, grade I, was promoted in 
the vacancy caused. 

(iv) Owing to the issue of the orders that the Stamp Branch would be 
abolished in 1926 none of those mentioned in ( b ) (i) above except Babu 
3. L. Mukherji, M.Sc., a chemical assistant, and Babu Dwijendra Nath 
Bannerjee was con firmed directly after the probationary period. Subse¬ 
quently with the exception of two men all were confirmed when it was 
found that it would be possible to absorb them in the other branches of 
the Stationery and Printing Department on the abolition of the Stamp 
Office. The two men, viz., Babus Bakhal Das Gupta and Ganendra Nath 
Banerji were not confirmed for reasons of health. 

(v) Babus Triguna Ch. Cbakrabutty, B.A., and Sourindra N Bov 

Matric. ' 

. ( c ) There were no irregularities and consequently the question does not 
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Employment in the Central Stationery and Stamps Office of Rela¬ 
tives of the Superintendent and Head Assistants. 

199. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a). Will the Honourable Member in charge of tlxe 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to slate, whether it is a 
fact that each employee under Government is required to submit a penodi- 
•cal return stating the number of relatives he has in the same Department? 

(b) Will the Honoimable Member be pleased to say whether any such 
returns are regularly submitted by the employees in the offices under the 
Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps? 

(cl Is it a fact that the Superintendent and the Head Assistants of the 
Central Stationery and Stamp Office have a large number of relatives in 
that department? 

(d) Is it a fact that in most cases these relatives have not the prescribed 
educational qualifications ? 

(e) Does the Honourable Member propose to enquire into the matter? 

.The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath, Mitra: (a)—(cl). No. 

j ( e) The necessity for such an enquiry does not arise. 


Names and Educational Qualifications of Assistants and Clerks 

RECRUITED FOR THE CENTRAL STATIONERY AND STAMP OFFICE IN 
1925, ETC. 

200. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state whether it is 
x a fact that only establishment cases are dealt with by the Superintendent 
of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office? 

(b) Is it a fact that the establishment cases are never submitted to the 
Assistant Controller of that Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Superintendent when he officiated as Assistant 
Controller dealt with all establishment cases which cropped up at thnt 
time ? 

(cl) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to place on the table a state¬ 
ment showing the names and educational qualifications of the (1) assistants 
and elerlrs recruited on probation for six months in 1925 or earlier, but not 
yet confirmed and (2) assistants and clerks recruited after 1925, who were 
confirmed and allowed to draw higher salaries, showing specific reasons 
in each case? 

fa)'Does the Honourable Member propose to examine all cases of 
appointments, confirmations and non-confirmations during 1925 to 19-/, it 
the answer to the above questions reveal grave irregularities? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a), ( b ) and (c). Iso. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to question 
198 ( b ) (iv) and (v). 

(c) Does not arise. 


DUTrES OF THE HEAD ASSISTANTS OF THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES AND SEC- 
' TIONS OF THE CENTRAL STATIONERY AND STAMP OFFICE. 

201 Mr. s. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state whether the Head 
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Assistants of the different branches and sections of the Central Stationery 
and Stamp Office have to supervise the work of the assistants under them 
and pass the cases disposed of by them direct to the Deputy Controller or 
the Assistant Controller for orders and approval*’ 

(6) Is it a fact that these Head Assistants ai’e primarily responsible 
for the work of the branches and sections under them? 

(c) Is it a fact that only establishment cases are dealt with by the 
Supex-intendent of that office? 

The Honourable Six' Bhupendia Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, but important 
cases have to be submitted through the Superintendent. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

Duties op the Superintendent op the Central Stationery and Stamp 

Office. 

202. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to lay on the table a state¬ 
ment showing the duties required to be performed by the Superintendent 
of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps 
has recently suggested tlxe abolition of the post of the Superintendent 
in the Central Slationei’y and Stamp Office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Superintendent is 
in general charge of the office establishment and the General Branch of the 
office is under his duvet supervision. Documents such as bills for payment 
supplies, vouchei-s tor supplies, all shipping documents, all delivery 
vouchers and orders, reminders, requisitions and other important cases are 
dealt with by him. Recommendations for promotion and leave, etc., of 
all men are submitted to officers through the Superintendent who sees that 
the rules and regularions are being observed. The attendance registers of 
all branches including those of the durwans, faraslies, sweepers and 
bhisiies are submitted to him. The Superintendent supervises the work¬ 
ing of all branches and is responsible for the correct observance of the 
office procedure. He also arranges for the distribution to branches of all 
letters and cases He checks the service stamp account and has many 
other duties of a miscellaneous nature. 

(b) No. The Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps has 
suggested the conversion of the post into that of an Assistant Controller- 
on account of the responsible nature of the duties involved. 

Officiating Arrangements made in the Chains of Mr. E. E. Coombs, 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps and Mr. 

G. W. Coster, Deputy Controller of Stationery and Stamps, 

WHEN THEY PROCEEDED ON LEAVE. 

203. Mr. S. C. Mitra: («) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state the date when: 

(i) Mr. G. W. Coster, the Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, went away on leave in 1927: J 
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(ii) Mr. D. D. Mazumder, the Assistant Controller of Stationery and 

Stamn was appointed to officiate as the Deputy Controller of 
Stationery and Stamps; and 

(iii) Eai Saheb A. C. Chunder^ the Superintendent of Stationery and 

Stamps Office, was appointed to officiate as the Assistant 
Controller of Stationery and Stamps? 

(b) Is it a fact that no officiating arrangement was made for the post of 
the Assistant Controller of Stationeiy and Stamps so long as Mr. C. T. 
X.etton officiated as the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps? 

(c) Is it a fact that after the return of Mr. E. E. Coombs, the perma¬ 
nent Controller of Printing, Stationeiy and Stamps, from leave, the offi¬ 
ciating arrangement was made for the post of the Assistant Controller of 
Stationery and Stamps with retrospective effect? 

( d ) Is it a fact that during the period the post of the Assistant Con¬ 
troller remained vacant, the Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps had to carry on the work of the Deputy Controller as well as of 
the Assistant Controller? 

(e) Is it a fact that during the period the pest of the Assistant Con¬ 
troller of Stationery and Stamps remained vacant, no work of the Assistant 
Controller was done by the Superintendent? 

( f) Is it a fact that during that period the Superintendent attended 
office late in the afternoon as he had to cany on propaganda work in con¬ 
nection with his election as Commissioner of the Tollygunge Municipality? 

(g) If the answer to questions (e) and (/) above be in the affirmative, 
will the Honourable Member be pleased to explain the significance of the- 
appointment of the Superintendent of the Central Stationeiy and Stamp 
Office as the officiating Assistant Controller of Stationeiy and Stamps, with 
retrospective effect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: («) (i), (ii) and (iii). 12th. 
October 1927. 

(b), (o ), (d), (e) and (/). No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

Contract with Messrs. Bird and Co. nor the Supply op Coolies to 
the Central Stationery and Stamp Office. 

204. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Babour Department be pleased to state when Messrs. 
Bird and Co. weie given the contract to supply coolie labourers in the 
Central Stationery and Stamp Office? 

(b) Will he he pleased to state the number of coolies the Company are 
authorised to send every day? 

(a) Is it a fact that a good number of temporary coolies ar e every day 
regularly engaged over and above the number of coolies sent by the 
Company ? 

(d) If the answer to (c) above be in the affirmative, will the Honourable 
Member be pleased to put up a statement showing the number of tem¬ 
porary coolies thus engaged month by month during 1925 to 1927 and 
the amount expended on this account? 


o 
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(e) Will he be pleased to state the reason why steps were not taken 
to get the sanctioned number of permanent coolies increased to avoid the 
regular engagement of temporary coolies? 

(/) Is it a fact that the man in charge of the coolie labour is paid 
from the establishment of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office? 

(a) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state whether there is 
any system of check to guard against the appropriation of the amount 
drawn on account of temporary coolie hire, without their actual engage¬ 
ment ? 

(?i) If the answer to the above question be in the negative, will he 
be pleased to state uhat method he contemplates to introduce to guard 
against the misappropriation of coolie hire in this way? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) In 1916. 

(b) Thirty-four. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) 






1925-26. 

1926-27. 



Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount, 






Rs. A. 


Bs. A. 

April 

• 


. 

239 

209 2 

268 

234 8 

May . . 

• 


• 

320 

280 0 

309 

o 

o 

r> 

Cl 

June 

• 



220 

192 ' 8 

218 

190 12 

July 

• 



400 

350 0 

165 

144 6 

August . 



• 

2S2 

246 12 

195 

170 10 

September . 

• 


• 

187 

163 10 

305 

266 14 

October 

• 


• 

399 

349 2 

277 

242 6 

November 



• 

642 

561 12 

449 

392 14 

December 

• 


• 

578 

505 12 

96 

84 0 

January . 

• 


• 

651 

569 10 

174 

152 4 

February 



• 

436 

381 8 

166 

145 4 

March . 



• 

620 

. - 

543 S 

483 

422 10 


(e) The total number of labourers required in the Central Stationery 
and Stamp Office varies from day to day, and it is therefore necessary to 
employ temporary labourers in addition to permanent labourers. The 
question of increasing the number of permanent labourers is receiving 
consideration. ' - 

if) No. - .• 
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tv) Payment for coolies both permanent and temporary is made to 
Messrs. Bird and Co., by cheque monthly. No cooly is paid in cash bv 
the Stationery Office. 

(h) Does not arisi. 

' i > 

Transfer of the Control and Arrangement of Establishment Cases 
from the Superintendent to the Assistant Controller of t he 
Stationery and Stamp Department. 

205 Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state whether it 
is a fact that the Superintendent of the Central Stationery and Stamp 
Office controls the appointments, transfers and promotions of all assist¬ 
ants in different grades in the three offices in Calcutta of the Controller 
of Printing, Stationery and Stamps? 

(b) Is it a fact that an assistant was given an appointment in the 
Forms Store Department on the ground that lie served temporarily in 
ihe Stationery Office, but on enquiry the Deputy Controller of Dorms found 
■out that the candidate thus sent never worked in the Stationery Office? 

(c) If the answer to the above question be ra the affirmative, will the 
Honourable Member be pleased to state what steps he proposes to take 
to prevent the recurrence of such irregularities? 

(d) Does he propose to transfer the control and management of the 
establishment cases from the hands of the Superintendent to the Assist¬ 
ant Controller of the Stationery and Stamp Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). No. 

/(c) and (d). Do noi arise. 

' Grant of Pension or Compassionate Allowance to Mr. V. Venkata- 
swasit Naidxt, late Head Clerk, Traffic Branch, Postmaster 
General’s Office, Madras. 

206. Mr. R. K. Shanmubham Chetty: ( a ) Is it n fact that Mr. V. 
Venkataswamy Naidu, Head Clerk, Traffic Branch, Postmaster-General’s 
Office, Madras, put in nearly 30 years of service and that he was dismissed 
-from service on suspicion on 2nd July 1919? 

(b) Is it a fact that the dismissal order was passed without holding a 
regular inquiry in the necessary judicial form? 

(c) Did the Director-General withhold his appeal petition to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy on the ground of two months' delay, although it was 
pointed out that the delay was due to a series of domestic calamities and 
bis sickness for which he produced medical certificates? Tf so, was nob 
this done contrary to the principles laid down in Madras Board’s Stand¬ 
ing Order No. 133 touching the punishment of subordinates? 

(d) Are Government prepared to call for the records and to consider 
the question of granting him a pension or at least compassionate allow¬ 
ance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Mr. Naidu had about 
-30 years' service. He was not dismissed on suspicion. 

c 2 
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(b) The dismissal order was passed on the 1st July 1919 after observ¬ 
ing -the formalities prescribed in this respect by the rules of the Department. 

(c) The petition to His Excellency the Viceroy which was withheld by 
the Director-General was submitted more than 2 years after the date of the 
communication of the Director-General’s orders appealed against. The 
explanation of the delay in submission of the petition was not considered 
satisfactory by the Director-General. The Madras Board’s Standing Order- 
No. 138 referred to does not apply to the disposal of appeals or petitions by 
the Director-General or Posts and Telegraphs. I would add that in award¬ 
ing the punishment, the previous service rendered by Mr. Naidu was fully 
taken into consideration. 

(d) The reply is in the negative. 

Alleged Death erom Snake-Bite oe Jatindra Bhattacharya, a Detenu. 

207. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attention’ 
of Government been drawn to the paragraph published in the Statesman 
of November 23rd, 1927, page 7, under the heading “Commons ques¬ 
tions”? 

( b ) If so. is the statement made therein that Lord Winterton promised 
to enquire whether the detenu Jatindra Bhattacharya died from snake-bite 
correct ? 

(c) Are the Government aware whether the detenu Jatindra Bhatta- 
oharya actually died from snake-bite; and if not, will, they please inquire - 
into the matter and communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) I have seen the article referred to. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Jatindra Bhattacharji was not bitten by a snake and is in good’ 
health. 


Suicide of Ambika C har an Khan, a Detenu. 

208. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attention- 
of Government been drawn to the paragraph published in the Statesman 
of November 23rd, page 7, under the heading “Detenu’s suicide”? 

(6) If so, is the statement made therein correct? 

(c) Are Government aware whether the detenu Ambika Charan Khan 
left a statement in connection with his suicide? 

(d) If so, will they please lay the said statement on the table? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) I have seen the article referred to. 

{b) Enquiries were made by the Secretary of State. 

(c) and (d). Ambika Charan Khan committed suicide in April 1926. 
The authorities who enquired into the matter found no statement amour 
his effects. & 


- Recruitment oe Seamen at Calcutta and Bombay. 

of Sarf^az Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attention 

m been ‘ drawn to the paragraph in the Statesman of Novem- 
, 19_7, page 7, under the headmg “Recruitment of seamen”? 
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(5) If bo, will they please state if the statement made therein ia 
correct? 

0) If correct, will they please state if Lord Birkenhead has asked 
them what action was proposed to be taken in connection with the scheme 
submitted by Captain Darvell? 

(d) If they have been asked by Lord Birkenhead on the subject, will 
they please state if they have given any reply? 

(e) If they have replied, will they please lay the reply on the table? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Government have seen the 
Paragraph. 

(6) to (o). Captain Darvell was appointed Shipping Master at Calcutta, 
on the 2nd December, 1924, He has since submitted various reports on 
the recruitment of seamen at Calcutta. As a result of these reports, the 
Government have strengthened the staff of the Shipping Office by the 
appointment of a senior officer of the Bengal Civil Service as Assistant 
Shipping Master, and have stalled an employment register of serangs. 
Similar steps are being taken at Bombay. The Secretary of State is being 
Informed accordingly. 

Separate Office Establishment for the Legislative Assembly. 

210. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 

considered the scheme received from the Honourable the President of the 
Legislative Assembly regarding the separate establishment for the 
Legislative Assembly ( vide Government reply to starred question 37 in 
the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 18th August 1927)? , 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the decision to the House? 

(c) If not, will they please state when they are likely to come to a 
-decision on the subject? 

Ml'. L. Graham: The Honourable Member is referred, to the reply given 
on the 20th’ February, 1928, to Mr, B. Das’ starred question No. 254. 

Consumption or Opium in Assam and the United Provinces. 

211. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a.) Are Government aware 
of the reasons for the vast difference in the consumption of opium 
between the provinces of Assam and United Provinces—the former being 
44*21 and the latter being 4'85 in the year 1925-26, as shown in the 
statement laid on the table in reply to unstarred question 24 in the meet¬ 
ing of the Legislative Assembly on the 18th August 1927? 

(6) If so, are Government prepared to state the reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The relatively high rate of con¬ 
sumption in Assam is mainly due to the physical conditions of the province 
and the traditional habits and customs of the people. 

Appeals in Rent Suits under Section 153 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

212. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the information 
been received from the Local Governments with regard to appeals in 
xent suits under section 153 of the Bengal Tenancy Act as referred to in 
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unstarred question 44 and the Government reply in the meeting of the , 
Legislative Assembly on the 18th August 1927? 

( b ) If so’ will they please lay it on the table for the information of 
the Members? 


The Honourable Mr, J. Orerar: A statement containing the information! 
required is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the number of appeals preferred in rent suits in the High Court and 
District Courts under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, during the years 1925 and 1926. 







High 

Court. 

| District Courts. 

Province. 


Year. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 



of appeals 

of appeals 

of appeals 

of appeals 




valued 

valued 

valued 

valued 




above 

above 

above 

above 




Rs. 100. 

Rs. 200. 

Rs. 50. 

Rs. 100. 

Bengal . 

1 

r 

• i 

1925 

112 

106 

1,069 

1,033 


l 

1926 

93 

85 

1,211 

. 1,260' . 

Bihar . 

r 

1925 j 

114 

12S 

755 

1,608- 

. 1 

1 


' 


l 

192G | 

i 

94 

150 

924 

1,574 


Discrimination against Indian Students at Glasgow, Dundee and 

Aberdeen. 


213. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “ I shall certainly make further inquiries in the direc¬ 
tion suggested by the Honourable Member ” to the fourth supplementary 
question to starred question 54 in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly' 
on the 22nd August 1927, will Government please state if they have made 
the inquiries? 


(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: ( a ) Yes. 

(t>) It has been ascertained that no discrimination of any kind has been 
made on racial grounds by the University authorities of any of the cities 
in question._ It is understood that during the session of 1925-26 Indian 
students were for a time refused admission to certain places of amusement 
m Glasgow, but the exclusion scon stopped and has not since been repeat- 
a certain amn e nf S °f e * S ° ! he , speeches of an Indian student created 

pojstS mf-rrf ic f the i “ dia v tudent which 

We occurred atIberdeen dl ^PP^red. No difficulties of any kind 
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Paucity of Recruits nor the Army from Bihar and Orissa. 

214. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to’ 
the question of paucity of recruits for the Army from Bihar and Orissa, 
will Government please state if recruits for the Army from any other 
province except Bihar and Orissa have been discontinued (vide supple¬ 
mentary question to starred question 57 in the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly on the 22nd August 1927)? 

( b ) If so, will they please state the names of the provinces in which 
the recruitment has been discontinued? 


Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (b) Bengal is the only other province from 
which recruitment for the Indian Army has been discontinued. 


Safety of the Roof of the Legislative Assembly Chamber in New 

Delhi. 


215. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “ No final conclusions on that subject have yet been 
arrived at ” to supplementary question to starred question 58 in the 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd August 1927, will Gov¬ 
ernment please state if they have finally arrived at any conclusion on 
that subject? 

(6) If so, will Government please lay it on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No final conclusion haa 
been arrived at as the question of the additional requirements in the matter 
of office accommodation for the Government of India and offices of the 
Local Administration is being examined in the light of this year’s experi¬ 
ence. 


Development of Roads. 

216. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if a conference of representatives of Local Governments have 
met to discuss the question of road developments as proposed by the 
Government in their statement laid on the table with reference to star¬ 
red question 102 in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd 
August 1927? 

(5) If so, will they please state the decision they have arrived at? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Conference agreed to the appointment of the Load Development 
Committee with the terms of reference subsequently announced in the 
Commerce Department Resolution No. 489-T. (1), dated the 3rd November, 
1927, which was published in the Gazette of India, of the otn isov- 

ember, 1927. 
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Removal of Valuable Relics from the Museum at Patna to the 

Museum at Calcutta. 

217. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
■Government reply to the starred question 103 regarding the removal of 
valuable relics from the museum at Patna to the museum at Calcutta, in 
the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd August 1927, will 
Government please state if they have arrived at any decision as a result 
of the correspondence of the Director General of Archaeology with the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa? 

(b) If so, will thav please communicate the decision for the informa¬ 
tion of the House? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: (a) The question is still under consideration. 

( b) Does not arise. 


Expenditure on the Crew System on Railways. 

218. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Are Government in a 
jposition to state what was the average number of passengers travelling with¬ 
out tickets before the introduction of the crew system within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of each of the Divisional Superintendents where the crew system is 
now in force? 

(b) What is the extra expense which the Company has to undergo 
owing to the introduction of the crew system? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) I am obtaining the information and will have it sent to the Honour- 
-able Member. 


Extension of the Crew System to the Dinapore Division, East 

Indian Railway. 

219. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz' Hussain Khan: (a) Do Government con¬ 
sider the necessity of introducing the crew system within the railway juris¬ 
diction of the Divisional Superintendent, Dinapore, East Indan Railway? 

(b) If not, have Government satisfied themselves that the number of 
passengers travelling without tickets within the jurisdiction of the Divisional 
Superintendent, Dinapore, is nil or less than the n um ber of similar pas¬ 
sengers in those places where the crew system is in force? 


Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: (a) and (b). Government are not aware of any 
immediate intention on the part of the Agent of the East Indian Railway 
o extend the crew system to the Dinapore Division;’ they have no figures 
passengers travelling without tickets which would enable 
3 " ei tho second part of the Honourable Member’s question 
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The Crew System on Railways. 

220. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if the final trial of the crew system has been completed 
(vide Government reply to my starred question 272 in the meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly on 24th August, 1927)? 

( b ) If so, will they please state if the posts of the crew have been 
confirmed where this system is in force? 

(c) Do they propose to introduce this system on other Government 
Railways ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) No. 

♦ (c) The system has been introduced in a modified form on the Eastern 
'Bengal Railway and is being introduced on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway for a period of six months. 

The Crew System on Railways in the British Dominions. 

221. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
estate if the crew system exists in other British Dominions besides India 
‘Or in foreign countries? 

1 Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Government have no information on the point. 

Action on the Report of the Skeen Committee. 

222. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if the final decision on the recommendations of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee has been reached ( vide Government reply to stan-ed 

■question 109 regarding the Skeen Committee’s Report in the meeting oi 
■the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd August, 1927)? 

( b ) If so, will Government please state what action they intend to 
take with regard to the Skeen Committee’s report? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

( b ) His Excellency the Commander-m-Cliief will make an announce- 
unent on the 8th March. > 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 

REGARDING SOCIAL INSURANCE. 

223: Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
-Government reply to starred question 111 asked in the meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly on the 23rd August, 1927, regarding the recommenda¬ 
tions of the International Labour Conference regarding social insurance, 
will Government please state if they have received the report of the 
Delegates to the Conference and the authentic copies of the draft Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations? 

( b ) If so, are Government in a position to state what action they 
intend to take regarding the recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference in connection with social insurance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in tbo 
taffirmative. 
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(b) The matter is under consideration and the Government of India. 
hope to move a Resolution on the subject during the present Session. 

Extensions of the Bankura Damodar River Railway to Arambagh 

AND BuRDWAN. 

224. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased te¬ 
state whether they propose to extend the Bankura Damodar River Railway 
towards Arambagh on the south and Burdwan on the north from Sehara?' 
Was there any proposal for such extension by the managing agent of the 
Railway? If so, what is the decision of tlije Government about the same? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Bankura Damodar River Railway does not 
yield the guaranteed dividend and that Government have to contribute to 
the Railway for the guaranteed dividend? If'so, will the Government be 
pleased to enquire whether the above proposed extension will make the 
Railway yield more income? 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons : ( a ) Government do not propose to make the 
extensions mentioned at present The Managing Agents of the Railway 
have proposed an extension from Sehara to Burdwan which has been 
opposed by the Government of Bengal on the ground that no obstruction 
to the flow of flood water over the country on the right bank of the Damodar 
river can be permitted. Government have therefore not included this- 
extension in their present construction programme. 

(b) The Bankura-Damodar River Railway has not yielded the guaranteed 
dividend since 1917-18. If the extension southward to Arambagh would be- 
remunerative, the Managing Agents would no doubt have proposed it. 
Government do not propose to enquire into the prospects of that extension* 
at present. 


Answers to certain Starred and Unstarred Questions. 

225. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Will the Government be pleased to- 
lay on the table the replies to (a) the starred question No. 845 asked in this- 
House on 15th February 1926 and (b) questions Nos. 102 to 106 on 21st 
February 1927? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given on the 14th February, 1927, to the 
question (No. 84) b\ Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. A copy of the reply to 
question No. 845„ asked in this House on the 15th February, 1926, was 
then laid cn the table. It will be found on page 741 of the printed report 
of the Debates. 

(b) For the replies to questions Nos. 104 and 106 the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is referred to pages 1017 and 1048 of the printed report of the Debates 
for the 21st February, 1927. A copy of the replies to questions Nos. 102, 
108 and 105 is laid on the table. 


Reply to question No. 102 by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Delhi Session of 
the legislative Assembly in 1927. 

en h ; U ' 6 • n ° l prepaved t ,° discuss the noting in their oifice 
MS’hS ofS”"ue“° D ' howe '’ ev ' is <*">“ to the 

clorS 'Mg’ th,; . I-"*y of the A and B dess 

cubed different methods of determining the admission of the 
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various classes to the revised rates of pay. Under the strict application of 
these orders it was found that certain clerks would actually suffer a loss in 
consequence of the change and these were given special concessions to 
prevent this result. The late Babu B. B. Bose and two other A class 
clerks who were affected in the same way were not at first covered by the 
orders granting the special concession but on a review of their cases they 
were subsequently admitted to it. 

(c) It is not a fact that adversely affected cases were remedied only in 
respect of a few fortunate men. A concession was allowed by Government 
in every case in which the orders affected clerks adversely as explained 

above. 

(d) The mode of regulating pay in the revised scales was definitely laid 
'down in the final orders of the Government of India, who, in this respect, 
decided to depart from the recommendation of the Booth Committee. 

(e) Clerks substantively in the old “ A ” class on the date of the Govern¬ 
ment order (16th September 1921) were brought on to the revised “ A 
class scale with effect from the 1st March 1921; but the total clerical 
strength of the “ A ” and “ B ” classes as fixed by Government was 
actually given effect to from the 1st March 1922, by the promotion of 54 
‘ B ’ class clerks to the ‘ A ’ class. 

(/) Acting allowance drawn under the former graded rates of pay wa3 
not taken into account either in the case of the ‘A ’ class clerks or in the 
ease of the ‘ B ’ class clerks, except in a few cases in which it was allowed 
for in order to save those concerned from actual loss. 

(g) The recommendations of the Booth Committee were not accepted in 
full by the Government of India and different methods were laid down for 
the fixation of pay in the revised time-scales. 

It may be added that the net effect of the orders issued to which 
reference has been made was that no individual clerk was adversely affected. 


Re-ply to question No. 103 by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Delhi Session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1927. 

(a) Government are not prepared to discuss the noting in their office 
records. The following information is, however, given with reference to the 
points under head ( b ) of the Honourable Member’s question, and to head (c). 

( 5 )_(i) and (2). The original orders of Government were relaxed in 

favour of several A class clerks and also in the case of two B class clerks, 
with the object of saving these from actual loss which would otherwise have 
been entailed by the strict application of the orders. 

(b) (3) Government do not propose to make any further concession in 
connection with these orders. The cases of the B cadre clerks referred to 
are entirely different in that no loss was entailed in their case. 
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(6) (4) and (5). The eases were not “ shelved ” as suggested. They 
were carefully examined and it was found that no real grievances existed as 
there was no loss of emoluments. 

(c) The statement ashed for is attached. 


Name ot clerks. 


i 

f 

! 

! 

t 

1 

Service 

in 

February 

1921. 

Pay with 
allowance. 

Pay that would 
have been 
fixed on 1st 
March 1921 
if acting 
allowance had 
been taken 
into account. 

Pay actually fixec 
in March 1921 
and percentage 
of increase grant 
ed on (3)., 

1 



2 

3 

4 


5 





Years. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

(i) Those who are still 
B cadre. 

in 

the 







T. C. Banerji 

• 

• 

1 

15 

76 

100 

88 ; 

16 

per cent 

A. T. Bhattacharji 

. 

• 

24 

76 

100 

88 ; 

16 

if 

M. N. Choudhnry 

• 

• 

15 

66 

8S 

74; 

12 

99 

N. L. Das 

r 

• 

14 

66 

83 

74; 

12 

39 

P. B. Mitra . 

- 


7 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

99 

A. N. Bose , 

• 

• 

7 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

99 

H. R. Choudhury. 


• 

6 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

19 

K. C. Guha Biswas 

• 

. 

6 

55 

77 . 

59 ; 

7 

99 

K. C. Bhattacharji 

■ 

- 

6 

65 

77 

59 ; 

7 

99 

M. Sifatullah 

• 

• 

4 

55 

77 

59; 

7 

99 

M. A. Rasheed 

• 

• 

3 

55 

77 

59; 

7 

99 

Haridas Datta 

• 

. 

3 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

39 

S. C. Mitra . 

. 


17 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

99 

Q. D. Ahrued 

. 

. 

3 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

39 

M. K. A. Bashir . 

. 


2 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

1* 

B. B. Datta 

. 

• 

2 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

39 

A. Salahuddin 

. 

. 

2 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

39 

O. M. Butt* 

• 

- 

2 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

99 

H. N. Varma 

. 

* 

o 

55 

77 

69; 

7 

it 

AI. A. Ghani. 

• 

. 

3 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

39 

H. XT. Shome Choudhury 

• 

2 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

99 
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Name of clerks. 

1 


Service in 
February 
1921. 

2 

Pay with 
allowance. 

3 

Pay that would 
have been 
fixed on 1st 
March 1921 
if acting 
allowance had 
been taken 
into account. 

4 

Pay actually 
fixed in March 
1921 and 
percentage of 
increase granted 
on (3). 

5 

(ii) Others correspondingly of 
the same category but trans¬ 
ferred from B to A cadre 
in March 1922, 

Years. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

H. L. Banerji 


18 

76 

100 

88; 16 

per cent 

J. G. Paul . 


- 

76 

100 

88; 16 

>» 

H. C. Chatterji 


14 

66 

88 

74; 12 

it 

Y. C. Adhicary 


14 

66 

SS 

74; 12 

if 

L. K. Bose . 


14 

66 

88 

74; 12 

it 

B. N. Sinha . ^ 


14 

84 

112 

S4 

Nil. 

H. C. Bhattaeharji 


14 

66 

88 

74; 12 

per cent 

B. K. Ghose 


9 

55 

77 

59; 7 

•» 

D. N. Bose . ... 


7 

55 

77 

59 ; 7 

y 

N. B. Mukerji 


7 

55 

77 

59; 7 

if 

S. C. Bhattaeharji . 


6 

55 

77 

59; 7 

tf 

A. Dntta . . ’ . 


0 

65 

77 

59; 7 

if 

P. C, Basu . 


5 

55 

77 

59; 7 

if 

N. Chandra . 


3 

55 

77 

59; 7 

it 

S. C. Banerji 


3 

55 

77 

69; 7 

if 

M. A. Khan 


2 

55 

77 

59; 7 

if 

K. C. Motilal 


3 

55 

77 

i 

59; 7 

it 


Reply to question No. 105 by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Delhi Session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1927. 


(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Buie 156 (4) provides that ordinarily all personal claims should bo 
audited finally within six months of the date of payment. Eule 157 (b) 
of Audit Code does nob apply in these cases as the bills were not admitted 
in Audit. 
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The Financial Adviser’s Filing reproduced by the Honourable Member 
was in connection with the fixation of pay in the time-scales and had no 
bearing on travelling allowance. 

(d) and (e). The bills which were prepared and cashed at Simla or Delhi 
were required to be sent down to the Audit Office at Calcutta for post audit, 
when the objection in question was raised. As this objection was in accord¬ 
ance with the rules, the Director-General saw no justification for challenging 
it, nor did he consider it necessary to have the matter placed before the' 
Auditor General. 

(/) There was only a single appeal which was rejected on the ground that 
the concessions ashed for were inadmissible. 


Revised Scales of Pay of the Clerical Establishment of the Office 
of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 


226. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: (a) With reference to the replies to"' 
part (c) of the starred question No. 846 in the Assembly on 15th February 
1926 will the Government be pleased to say the reason for their statement 
that “there was no petition before Government” 'when the Director 
General’s recommendations on the particular petition were actually before 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour through the E. A., P. & T. for sanction of certain concessions to 
the clerks of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

(b) Is it a fact that long before the petition referred to in pan ( b) of 
starred question No. 846 of 15th February 1926, i.e., in August, 1924, the 
clerks of the Director General’s office had submitted a memorial to H. E. 
.the Viceroy? 


(c) Is it a fact that since then the Government'were delaying considera¬ 
tion on the prayers of the memorialists and that, only last year the Gov¬ 
ernment obtained approval of the Standing Finance Committee to the 
expenditure of Rs. 1Q,000 only with a view to granting revision of the 
scales of pay for the staff of that office? 

(d) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a state¬ 
ment showing the different prayers of the staff embodied in their memorials 
of 1924 and that in their subsequent joint petition submitted last year tc 
the Director General in Simla side by side with the Government proposals 
granting ameliorations to their grievances within the sanctioned amount? 

(e) Have the staff of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, been 
proposed to be given in the Government sanction to be issued the benefit 
of their services in the proposed time scales for the present incumbents 
as in the case of the staff of the offices referred to in part ,(a) of question 
No. *844 of 15th February 1926? If not, why not? 

(/) Have Government proposed to fix the pay of the staff of 
that office in the revised scales (1) by bringing them on to the new ' 
scales in the same way as placing them in the same positions as stated 
in answer to part ( d ) (2) of question No. *844 on 15th February 1926 and 
(2) or by regulating or determining their pay in the revised scales under 
Fundamental Rule 22 (a). Fundamental Rule 23 and Fundamental Rule 
1926? If not, why not?- 


A T S? Honourable Sn.Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) I. should be obliged if 
the Honourable Member- would furnish me with the’ precise authoritv for 
1- assertion which challenges the accuracy of my prJvSTsSSSS. 
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( b) A petition to H. E. the Viceroy for the revision of their scales of 
pay was submitted to- the Director-General by tlie clerks of his office in 
August 1924. 

(c) The Director-General was not in favour of any general revision 
of pay until the move of the office from Calcutta to Delhi had taken 
place. This move began in October, 1926; and in connection with the 
Budget for 1926-27 Government dealt with the question of rev.siou of 
pay of clerks in the Director-General’s office along u ith allied questions 
ot revision of pay of other postal subordinates. The proposals of Gov¬ 
ernment were placed before the Standing Finance Committee in January 
1927 and were approved by them. In consequence a sum of Rs. 10,000 
was included in the current year’s estimates for giving effect to the 
proposals. 

(<?) A statement giving the required information in regard to the 
memorials of 1924 and the subsequent joint petition, together with the 
copies of orders of Government in regard to revision of rates and conces¬ 
sions granted in connection with the move, is being sent to the Honour¬ 
able Member. 

(e) and (/). Under the proposals of Government accepted by the 
Standing Finance Committee the clerks concerned would be brought on 
to the revised scales strictly in accordance with the Fundamental Rules. 
This is the arrangement now invariably followed in all revisions of pay. 

Pay oe Clerks of the Office of the Director General of Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

I -227. JVEr.j Srish Chandra Dutta: (a) Is it a fact that the Government 
have ignored totally the very strong recommendations of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, on the joint petition of the clerks of his 
office in August last praying for fixation of their pay in the manner 
prayed for in the revised time scales, the expenditure being within the 
amount sanctioned by the Standing Finance Committee last year? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Director General before making those recom¬ 
mendations consulted a deputation representing the staff of his office as 
to whether their prayers made in their joint petition last year in Simla 
would remove their grievances once and for all as he wanted a contented 
and not a discontented staff? 

(c) Is it a fact that again after making his recommendations finally to 
Government he vouchsafed his very sympathetic assurance to his staff? 

(d) Is it a fact that after so much the Government have turned down 
the Director General’s recommendations on the ground that nothing could 
be done for those “unfortunate victims of the circumstances’’ at this 
distant date? 

( e ) If so, will tlie Government be pleased to say (1) from whom those 
“unfortunate victims of the circumstances’’ will seek for sympathy and 
redress of their grievances? and (2) is it, therefore, the intention of Gov¬ 
ernment that the staff, who have; been brought up from Calcutta should 
thus suffer in a foreign land far off from their homes? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a), (d) and (a). The 
rates of pay .of clerks of the office of the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, on the revised time-scales recently sanctioned have • been 
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fixed in accordance with, the Fundamental Hules. Government are not 
prepared to discuss the noting in their office records nor are they pre¬ 
pared to accept the correctness of the implications arising out of the 
questions. 

(b) and (c). Government are informed by the Director-General that 
the facts are not as stated. 

Revised Scales oe Pay for the Staee of the Office of the Director. 

General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

228. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: (a) Is it a fact that in the Government 
sanction that is under issue granting revised scales of pay for the staff of 
the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, it has not beert 
proposed to absorb the “ personal pay'” with their substantive pay on the 
apprehension that there would be an objection from other quarters, i.e., 
from the Finance Department? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to explain fully why the old 1 
hands among the present incumbents of that office, who are serving for 
15 years or more, should thus remain deprived of their annual increments,, 
when there is no hope for them to reach the maximum of their scales of 
pay? Is not this contrary to the condition of the time-scale of pay under- 
Fundamental Rule 9 (31)? 

(c) Is it a fact that the “personal pay”, was granted to the present 
incumbents in “exceptional circumstances, on other personal, considera¬ 
tion, i.e., for compulsorily bringing them up with the Director General’s 
office to Delhi from Calcutta, which was not contemplated before 1912? 
Will Government please say why the personal pay should be absorbed in 
their future annual increments or in other words deducted in annual 
instalments ? 

(A) Why should not the pay of the Director General’s office staff be- 
regulated now (as they have come up- to Delhi) inconsistent with the 
principle laid down by the Secretary of State in paragraph 3 of his Des¬ 
patch No. 107, dated the 22nd September 1911, as referred to in question 
No. 338 in the Assembly during Delhi session 1921 ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is drawn to part (a) of the- 
reply given on the 26th February 1926 to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s starred 
question No. 1001. 

(d) The revision of pay already approved by the Standing Finance 
Committee is consistent with the principle laid down in the Despatch- 
from the Secretary of State referred to. 

System of Recording introduced in the Office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs by Mr. King. 

229. Mr. Srish Chandra, Dutta: (a) Will the -Government be pleased to- 
say who Mr. King is in the office of the Director-General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs? 

not a fact that an Assistant Director- General’s business is to- 
°° k after onl y fc .he working of the Branch or Branches in his charge and' 
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a r fact" that' the"-present. Deputy Director; General .is incapable..or.-has 
'not',got 5 time to 1 loolr'after ! the, matters.and.io-run the general.-'a dmi nistra- 
tion'Qf the Director f General's Office?-.,-... 

... , (c), Is, it.ja’fact.,that “the same 'Mr;. King has-usurped the role of .the 
. Deputy Director General and 4s making'various proposals? ; -.1 i ... 

i ..'(d) Is it. a. fact ..that; the same,Mr. King'is J inventing various methods 
• of ’recording,', etc., and,, a .German; system of records for reorganising the 
system of the Director General's"’office," which at the outset'have neces¬ 
sitated an appreciable amount of expenditure from the contingent' grant 
.of; the,office ?, - . ... .... 

( e ) If so, will the Government be pleased to say how much money has 
..thus been spent during the current financial year on account of the activities 

of. Mr. King? • ] ' J \. "V *■'- y 'a., a Y " 

(f) By whom has he been allowed to show his activities? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Mr. King is'an Assistant Director-General; 

(6) An' Assistant 1 Director-General 1 is usually in charge of . a certain 
portion of the office work. The present Deputy Director-General, to 
whom-is entrusted the administration of the ■ Director-General’s office is 
capable of looking-after sand'has time'to look.after, its general administra¬ 
tion. , , , : 

■ (c) The answer to the first part is in the ; negative. It is possible that 

in the course of his work Mr. King may make proposals to the. Deputy 
-Director-General. .. 

(d) If-is a. fact that under Deputy Director-General's order Mr. King 
•baAbeen examining such a system.,- Thereffias however been no expendi¬ 
ture at. all • on that account.• v.- • 

(e) Does not arise. 

(/) Mr. King has acted on all occasions under orders. 

. Number of Muslims en t the Headquarters Office and the. Chief 
Auditor's Office, North Western Railway, Lahore. 

230. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: (a) What was the number of Muslim 
"clerks in-the Headquarters Office,, North-Western Railway. Lahore, and 
in. the Chief Auditor’s Office ns - compared with other communities prior 
to the Government of India letter. No. F.-176/25-Ests., dated 5th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1926 ? 

( b ) What is the present number? ■ 

(c) What special steps were taken by the recruiting officer of the above 
offices in carrying out the above order? 

(d) What is the number of the clerks recruited after the receipt of the 
above letter separately from each community? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose to reply to question Nos. 230, 233, 
231, 235, 236 and 242 together. 

I regret that the information is not available. The information in the 
possession of Government with regard to communal representation on 
the North Western Railway will be found in Appendix F. in Volume I 
.and Appendix C. in Volume II of the Report on Indian Railways for 

D 
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1926-27, a :! eopy of' which' is in 'the Library.; > The statistics ; were formu¬ 
lated in this form a£ter-> consultation'with,,'and-.acceptance .by;-the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Couned for Railways;.* and .Government do not consider-it 
desirable- to, supplement.-them;.by. details .regarding individual offices or 
posts. The policy of the Government of India regarding the representa¬ 
tion of minority communities was communicated to the North Western 
Railway * Administration "as to other Railway Administrations,' and Gov¬ 
ernment have no reason to.believe that it is not ‘ being carried out by 
them. , • ; 

Number or Muslim and Hindu Assistant Controllers of Stores on 

■ State-Railways. *.„ *• 

231. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: (d) Will the Government be 
pleased to state the number of Muslim and Hindu Assistant Controllers 
of Stores of the State Railways? ' 

(b) What are' their'qualifications.? . 

■ (c) Are Government unable, to recruit Muslims possessing similar 

qualifications? , 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Of the Assistant- Controllers of Stores-on 
the State Railway establishment, three are' Hindus and one is a Muslim. 

( b) One was promoted from the subordinate ranks, the remainder were 
appointed initially as probationers as they appeared likely to ..make suit¬ 
able officers. 

(c) Direct recruitment to the Superior Stores Department has been 
discontinued. It is now carried out by transfer of suitable officers from . 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineering Departments. Muslims of these 
Departments, if found suitable, have an equal chance of appointment to 
•others. 


Number of Muslim Stock Verifiers. 

232 Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a- fact that no Muslim stock 
verifier has been appointed since 1918? If not, will the Government state 
the number of Muslims thus appointed? 

-n^ 10 - B: ° noura ble Sir Basil Blackett: Information is being obtained and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Number of Muslim and Hindu Head Clerks, Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents in the Headquarters Office of the 
North Western Railway, Lahore. . 

state"' NaWab Sk Zulflciar Ali Khan: 1- Will the . Government be pleased 

(a) The number of Muslim and Hindu-head clerks. Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents, of the different sections in 
, . the headquarters, office of the* North Western Railway, 

-Lahore c ; . . - •* 


(b) The number of head clerks in, the Personnel Branch off t] 
_ adqpurters °$ ce a P4 how many of them* are Muslims ? 

* AllHWf-v 1 i"" . . “ --— . ... ■ --’- 


I1WCr l ° U " s question- «ce answer to question No. 


230. 
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2. Is it a fact that no Muslim in pursuance of Government of India 
Orders has been recruited in the Personnel Branch of the Headquarter 
■Office in spite of the fact that vacancies have been filled by recruitment and 
by transferring Hindus from other Sections? 


Muslim Clerks in the Personnel Branch of the Divisional Office, 

Ferozepore. 

f234. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that in the Personnel 
Branch of the Divisional Office, Ferozepore, there is not a single Muslim 
clerk and such of them as were there prior to amalgamation have been 
shunted off? If so, are the Government prepared to make up the 
'•deficiency ? 


Recruitment of Muslims for certain Appointments on the North 

Western Railway. 

f235. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan : (a) Is it, a fact that there are 4 
Hindu Senior Claims Inspectors and no Muslim? 

( b ) Is it a fact that both senior and junior Rate Inspectors are 
Hindus ? 

(c) Is it a fact that there are 11 junior Claims Inspectors, out of whom 
9 are Hindus and 2 Muslims? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are 9 senior Claims Tracers, out of whom 7 
are Hindus and 2 Muslims? (8 out of these are at Karachi)? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Publicity Inspector is a Hindu? 

(/) Is it ''a fact that 3 Claims Supervisors in the Lahore Division are 
Hindus ? 

(g) Is it a fact that all Indian Commercial Superintendents are Hindus 
and no Muslim? 

(h) Is it a fact that there is a vacancy of Court Inspector in Karachi 
Division? If so, are the Government prepared to consider the advisability 
of appointing a "suitable Muslim to the post ? 

(t) Is it a fact that there are 3 General Transit Inspectors of whom 2 
are Hindus and 1 Muslim? 

(j) Is it a fact that the general Transit Inspector is a Hindu? 

(k) If the reply to the above parts are in the affirmative are the Gov¬ 
ernment prepared to take any action for the recruitment of Muslims for 
the above posts? 

Muslim Traffic Inspectors on the North Western Railway. 

(-236. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of Indian Traffic Inspectors and also state the 
number of Muslims and Hindus? If the number of Muslim Traffic 
Inspectors is less than the other communities, are the Government prepared 
to take necessary action to increase the number of the Muslims. 

t For answer to this question, fee answer to question No. 230. 
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Paucity of Muslims m the Accounts Branch (Railways). 

> \ 

237. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that all the Divisional 
Audit Officers are Hindus and no Muslim? If so, are the Government- 
prepared to take action to remove the paucity of the Muslim element in 
the Accounts Branch ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There is no Muslim Divisional 
Audit Officer, but all are not Hindus. Divisional Audit Officers are 
either officers of the General List or Assistant ,< Audit Officers. As re¬ 
gards the officers of the General List, the question is covered by the 
answer to clause (a) of the, succeeding question. As regards Assistant 
Audit Officers, it is impossible at present to transfer Muslim Account Offi¬ 
cers from the Civil Department in view of their lack of training in Rail¬ 
way Accounts, 

Muslim Audit Officers on the North Western Railway. 1 < 

238. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: (a.) Is it a fact that ail the Audit 
Officers on the North Western Railway in the C. A.’s Office are Hindus^ 
with the exception of one Muslim, who is an Assistant Accounts Officer? 

(b) Is it a fact that no office order has so far been issued in C. A.’s 
Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, for the recruitment of Muslims 
according to the Government of India Order No. P.-176/25-Est., dated 
5th ^February, 1926? If not, why not? 

M t 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. Officers of the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service are liable to transfer all over India, and 
postings to individual offices are nob governed by communal considera¬ 
tions. It so happens, however, that one of the Muslim officers, of the 
Service is at present serving in the North Western Railway. , 

(5) Recruitment is made under the direction of the Chief Auditor, who 
is aware of the orders referred to by the Honourable Member. Office 
orders are for the guidance of the staff and an office order would not 
ordinarily be issued on a matter of this kind. 


' Number of Muslim Clerks and Chabrassis in the Construction 
Audit Office, North Western Railway, Lahore. 

239. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased, 
to lay on the table the number of Muslim and Hindu clerks and Muslim 
and Hindu chaprassis that have been recruited in the Construction Audit 
Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, since its existence? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called 
for and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Recruitment of Muslim: Clerks for the Office of the Divtstotvat 

Audit Officer, Quetta. 


a r-l°^ awab Sir Zulfic * ar Ali Khan: Is ifc a ^t that the Divisional 
Audit Officer, Quetta, is recruiting Sindhi Hindus in his office and uuttinp 

7* Mudim recruit? Vm S2 

demited £ y this Officer? ™ ° f MusUm clerks been 



JoZlj 


.. r 7’-lA ZiTiJ UNSTAEKJSD'fQUE5TJ[OSgx 7 MPjAN§.WERS. 



The Honourable 'Sir Basil Blackett i ..The Government have no in forma¬ 
tion, but they 1 axe enquiring into-the matter.and I. will communicate with 
the Honourable Member as soon as possible after the information has 
come in, ’ ' *- r '* - ' -’nM. • * " ink ' 

• ' ' * li" m * ' In - .... j 

\ * 1 J*J « itn /* t i r* iri) (} ^ » ( t I 

Reduction of a Muslim - Inspect or of Works at Maukwal, North, ' 

1 •' 1 '- i ‘i 1 ! Western Railway.’ , V 

,241. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that a Muslim 
(Karuniiddiiiy Inspector of 'Works'at Malikwal, who was selected for the 300 
grade, after his' 35 years’ 'service has been‘degraded only 5 'months before, 
his retirement by 100 rupees on the confidential report of a Hindu officer 
(named D. L. Buttra)'? IB so,'will the Government be pleased to state 
the reasqns of depriving the Muslim of the fruit of his 3 5 years’ service 
doing him thjs irreparable loss in .gratuity and 'bonus ? Is it a fact 1 that 
he was at one time recommended for the title of iKhan Saheb by his J 
officer? 

* . i , i 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no knowledge of the facts, and 
regret that they cannot undertake to enquire into cases of individual 
officers which are within the competence of the Agent-of the Railway. 


Number of Muslim and Hindu Superintendents in the Divisional 

Superintendent’s Offices. 


' f242. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the number of Muslim and Hindu Superintendents 
(Subordinate Service) in the Divisional Superintendents’ Offices? 


Supersession of two Muslim Claims Inspectors in the Karachi 
4 * - ‘ 1 ' ‘Division, North Western 1 Railway. . ( * 

243. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that Ragu Bans Singh, 
a senior Claims Inspector in the Karachi Division, superseded two Muslim 
colleagues of equal .qualifications,, and; senior .jn service? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to .state .the special Reasons for flowing the 
supersession? • > ,n > - 


Mr. A.,.A. 'Ii. ( Parsons: Government,have no, knowledge ,of the facts 
and, regret ,that/they qannot undertake to enquire into .cases of indivb 
dual rofficers,.which- are ..within the competence pf, the Agent of the Rail¬ 
way. r 11)1 ,rf» * ' , . ' (> .1 - ( ’ • . 

'll* f ‘ ' > x 1 r ! f’j ’ 'i 


Answers to certain Questions put in the September Session. - 

244. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali, Khan: Will the Government be pleased, 
-to give answers to the questions Nos. 1002,, 1003 and 1004 put in the last 
Session on the 13th September, 1927? 


Mr. A. A. s h. ''Parsonsf A. reply was given to question No.'1002. I am 
sending the Honourable Member‘“a" copy of the information furnished m 
-response, to„ questions, 1003 and 1004.i. 


* c % 


5 f For answered thirquestion,' see answer to question No. 230. 
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Failure- 'of - the System of Checking Outward Documents in foroe 
•' in the 1 Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

245. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Are the Government aware, of the 
fact that the scheme of checking the outward documents in force in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, has already failed in the year 
1916; if so, will th e Government be 1 pleased to state what were the causes 
of its failure given by Mr. Indra Narain Kaula, the then Accountant- 
General, Railways? 

Mr. A. A. JL. Persons: J.he >experiment was not a failure. The 
gentleman* mentioned was never Accountant General, Railways. 

J i i ' -> 

Trial'OF the Scheme of Docal Goods on the East Indian Railway. ( 

246. Nawab 'Sir ‘ZulfiqarAli Khan: (a) Are Government aware of the’ 

fact that the scheme"of local goods ‘has failed ' on the ' North Western 
Railway, Lahore? ' J io ” ' ‘ ‘ ; ’ ’ u ‘ ' 1 1 ' f 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state why it is proposed' 
to try it again on the'East'Indian ^Railway ? , 

■ * t * , . , , , 

Mr,, A. A. L. Parsons(a) No., , . , ^ r 

( b ) Does not arise. 


Promotion of Muslim -Employees in the Railway Clearing Accounts 

'' Office, Delhi. 

I 24,7. Nawab Sir'Zulfiqar Ali Khan .’-Are the Government ‘aware of the 

great discontent and disappointment prevailing among the Muslim- em¬ 
ployees in the Railway 1 Clearing Accounts Office on account of the treat¬ 
ment meted out to them in the matter of promotion owing to the paucity 
of Muslims ,in the .superyising staff ? ( _ - , , 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons hi The.s.Govemment have , no; reason to believe 
that,this is,the pase, and are-informed by the Director that he has 
received' no 1 such "complaints.' 1 ' ‘ ’ ' 

II , ) "1 -Cc \ ^ ! I - A ‘ . • > , T‘ 

_ Number qf Hindu, Muslim and Christian Clerks, Accountants, 
tsTc’.GxN 'oertai^'Specieied' Branches oe the'Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, Delhi. 



clerks, °a'ccountants and sub-heads- in 1 the J GoOds, Coaching. Worked' Lines,' 
Military, Miscellaneous, Machines, Dak, Inspection, and Administration 
branches of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: As I stated last, September in reply jfco a.,.similar 
question put by Mr. Abdul Haye, the compilation of the information 
asked for would involve a' great- deal oh trouble -which Government are 
nob prepared 1 -to’impose on the-authorities concerned'. - . t , 

f.s > r 

, Qualifications pu the p Clerical ^taff of , the Railway Clearing 
, .. *’ Accounts .Office, Delhi/ ' ‘ ‘ ^ . s. G 

'*> yifawab M - s >-j r ,r, - 

-p\TjVslouV bis o 
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( b ) If the answeik/toupart ,(»).-is, in; the f jaffirpfiative, will- Government be 
pleased to state whether this rule has been avoided by recruiting "persons- 
as office boys and then promoting them to clerkships in the case'of, the 
relatives of the recruiting officer in the-last year?. , j 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. .: 

- (6)* No.;.. > i j -w ; <• e;'j ; 

Promotion of Amar Chand to A Sub-Headship in. the Railway Clearing 
’ 1J ''AccoiiNTs‘ i Oir3?ibE' ) -’DhEHi:-' ■ - .> d 

■>:•». > , ' i. j '■ .. 

•’250 m .N awab,Sir,Zulflqar Ali Kh&a: Is it.a fact that Amar Chand sub¬ 
head ■ is.,closely related, to the Assistant. Director of the 1 Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office and he has been given a sub-headship superseding many 
people senior to him? ’ J 


Mr. A. A. h. Parsons: No. 


.t 


. /r 


. ) 


Hindu and Muslim Inspectors, of the Railway Clearing Accounts 

.u <• jf i uo y'.L.t 


.7 K;."- 


Office. Delhi; 


251. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: (a) .Will the Government be pleased 
to'. statethe number" 1 of Hindu and Muslim Inspectors ''of the' Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office 'as it stdod on' th'e- 1st January,''1928 ?' > ‘ 

• y (5); ; Are : the,. Government prepared .to consider the advisability of asking 
those responsible for the recniijtm.eht ‘.of . the ^staff in the subordinate estab¬ 
lishment of the Riailway "Clearing Accounts Office to abide by the instruc¬ 
tions ^contained;iff thefi.'Government of. . India' 1 Home ...Department. Memo¬ 
randum No. F.-176/25-Ests., dated 5th February, 1926,-,-regarding the. 
recruitment of minority communities ? 

'Mr 1 A. A.' L." Parsons :*_j The 1 'instructions- 'of the Government- of -India 
regarding recruitment from;’minority 'communities’dire well known to, and 
Sr e c ;b ei^g-f plio w;ed, by, officers seryiug:upder-the-Railway.-Department, includ- 
ing r fho'.Dh;ecfc.ou[of.f,Jie Clearing .Aeccpmts Office. ’ Statistics, showing com,-, 
iriimal representation on railways as a whole are given in successive reports 
by the, Railway ..Board t on the Administration of Indian Railways, but it is 
not considered desirable fo r 'give" ! them' forindividual offices or appointrn’ents 
in individual offices. " 't 


me svvi. 


i;. 


Contract for the Supply of Paper, Stationery, etc...to the Railway. 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

.i-sshh- vutirev., • i.a .< ,-j-d >' , : wc -./w." : 


to' 

of printing work and supplying paper, stationery and 'other materials 
to the Railway dealing Accounts Office? 

(6)'Is there any 'contract .existing between the Railway'"Clearing 
Accounts Office and the above-named firm to this effect? If so, what are 
the terms of the contraction what-date will it terminate and what, amount 
isiannually paid tothe firm-ion this account?",; ■>' 

(c) Can this work not be undertaken by the Government Press; Delhi, ; as 
is .-.done fpr other,;Goyemmept Departments? , 

f -,f (d) Ib'nit ’a fact, .that .the ..proprietor and’the Assistant D|rector’are 
sharing some property and are neighbours in their native place? 
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Mr.'A.' Arli; Parsons!^ r (a) (There is-na : sueh monopoly;- ’ 

urujuri -.-i v.-. i.-v-w;' 'rt-n u 
f: •'(&)- NOU ■'.!! Ui • -.-hi-ih-jh r,i ::!_■!<! .V 

(c) Government have no'reason'to doubt this. 

(cl) No. 

Recruitment to the Railway Clearing Accounts Oeeice, Delhi. 

m25S..:Nawab^Sir^Zulfiqar .AlhKhan: ,(o) Is .it a fact that the recruitment 
for the Railway Clearing Accqimts-,Qffice : has been, done by ah officer b'elon'g- 
ing to.Doaba Bist Jullundur? 

' ' tj. f ri r f ' 1 f • . < ,* ' - * * .* 

.(b) If the. answeif'to. part,‘(a) 1 ."is ’in' the 1 ' affirmative, will- Goveiffiment' be 
pleased to state. ;the. reasons’ for giving preference' to)'people belonging to : 
that very district? J " * .• -'•’ -.Uv.nr,- ■ 




iO r O. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

( b ) Does not arise. 

• 1 ’ \i ’ ‘ •./ ■ v r-; y. /. 

Recruitment to the Subordinate Establishment oe the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Oeeioe, Delhi. 

254. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that‘it was advertised in..’ 
a paper to mate recruitment; for the-subordinate establishment of the Rail,-) 
way Clearing Accounts Office ? If so, are the Government aware that it 
was only, advertised’in the Punjab Press? If so, was the construction of 
this, office t,alien as provincial or for State Railways as' a whole? L ' ■ 

Mr. A. \A. L. Parsons;; - The Government-understand that there was, no 
such advertisement." j ■ ; •: •• 

Y • _f ‘ ' *, ;* .*»•,“ i h - * * t‘ , H v \ 

• Saeeguarding-.oe the,Interests oe.Muslims in the,Railway.Clearing 
i ■ - • . u-.-.r , Accounts Peeioe;,I)blhi. 

/255; Nawab Sir'Zulflqar' Ali Khan:' (a) Will the Goyerhmeht’.be-pieased’ 
to state 1 ’what' is the name of the 1 Recruiting Officer of ; the-Railway 'Clearing' 
Accounts' Office ? ’ , l? ,r ' Vt ; [-‘'l Y' rl ' ; ; ; r - r '; 

.,; .(b). Have. Government ever:-noticed, the, preponderance of only : one comj- 
munity in this office? ” ” ' " •*’ ' ’ t ’."y * ;.,■() ( .)• 

(c) If so what steps have hitherto been taken by the Government to 

safeguard the Muslim interests?’ ' * 

. Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There is no special recruiting officer. 

y (b) -and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member- to. the reply) given to 

his question, No- '25.1. . . •-/ .• , \, iU - lV - Y 

Agitation .in-.M uoLiai Papers against the Working oe the Rail way 
; ’ Clearing , Accounts Office. ‘ " 

256. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: ■ (a) Are ; the - Government aware ■ of 
the fact thafe"there was agitation in the' Muslim newspapers' on a com¬ 
munal basiA? a . . . . y , . 

/•' ’ ■ ‘ ' ■ r - ir -f-i » 

(b)...Are Government aware that series' after ' series’ 'of 1 ■ ’articles ’were 
published m the Muslim Outlook, Young- ■Muslim, Inqulab, Mobullhg^k nd 
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(c) If so, was any^adtion taken by th’A’ Gbvernmenfc ?! 

,<J Mr. AyA'.' L. Parsons: 'I" would -refer!the Honourable Member to the 
reply given'by me' tin the'1st {February, to-a somewhat similar question-put, 
'by Ha]i 'Abdoolfa Haroon. • » ' „ 

"< » • ’ < i * > i, i , <i j ,* t 

Action taken against the Station-Master oe Meerut City Station. 

257. Khan'Bahadur Sarfaxaz. Hussain -Khan: ,(a) Have Government 

received a report from the Agent, Noith Western Railway, regarding the 
action taken against the station master of Meerut City Station {vide 
Government reply to starred question No. 254 in the meeting of the Legis¬ 
lative^ Assembly <on the 24th August; 1927 ; )?,} f , 

( b) If so,,,will they pleasp lay a copy of the report on the table? ( , 

Mr. A.'A. L. Parsons : (a) No/' ' ' r 11 

, ( b ) Does not arise. , ' 

Education of the Children of Railway Employees., 

j E 

258. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
-received any"'report with regard to the investigation by ah officer of the 
Education Department into the case of 'education of railway employees’ 
children 4 {vide, Government reply to starred question No. 264 in the meet¬ 
ing of the Legislative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927)? 

( b) If so, will Government please state what action has been taken 
iby them regarding the grievances of’the railway employees? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to tho 
answer given in this Assembly to a similar question asked by Mr. N. M. 
-Joshi on the 1st February 1928. 

Manufacture in India of Articles in Common Use on Railways. 

j ( 1 \ r 1 j j *“ l 

259. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Gov¬ 

ernment reply to my starred question No. 274 regarding manufacture in 
India of articles in common-use on Railways in the meeting of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927, will Government .please., state 
if" they have considered the report? If so', will they “please communicate 
•the result to this House? f i , 

M The'Honourable Sir George Rainy: The' attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to my reply to his unstarred question No.> 148 on the 1st 
March 1928 and to the Bill to provide for the modification of certain import 
duties relating to the protection of the steel industry in British India intro¬ 
duced in this House on the same date. 

_ ( r ft-rRsyn-p Service between England and India F/.f, Egypt. 

’ 260. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Gov¬ 
ernment reply to my starred question No. 297 on the 24th August, 1927, 
will Government plfase state if the, auxiliary .services ,have..been completed 
as* anticipated by. tlpepi? < f s. - < , b * i ' 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer is ; in tho 
affirmative. ' c '• 
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EooATiON ,oi:;a^E Imperial- Library,;.. . . . . 

26L. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz:Hussain Khan: (a).,With reference to the 
question of the- location of the Imperial.Library -and, the Government reply 
to my starred question No. 300 on the 24th August,-, .1927, 1;< will..Govern-; 
ment please state if they have arrived at any decision? 

(6) : -If so, will they 'plehse communicate'th&'decision'to-'-this House?., 

.Mr: G.‘ Si Bajpai: '(a) The matter is still under consideration.Vi ■ ?<i.: 

Pay of Temporary Indian Officers in the Indian Medical; Service. : 

262. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Are Government in a 
position to explain the reasons of difference, between.. the '.scales of- pay,; of 
Indians who are offered Bs. 500 only and those recruited in England, as- 
temporary officers in the Indian Medical Service (vide Government reply 
to third supplementary question to starred .question No. 369 on the 25tb 
August, 1927)? ;i ’“" -•<* 

) f Mf. ‘G. M. Young:' I ; 'would , refer” the'.'Honourable ; Member " to' the-- 
replies .-I gave on' -the'. 2nd'Sepibmber last to Diwan Chamah L.all’s starred A 
questions/Nos.. 798 to 8p6,'an<T 805 l /to 807, in' which T fully explained'.the ! 
position with regard to’temporary.'.Officers of ; the Indian Medical Service/' 11 5 

Introduction of Legislation on the; Lines, of the recent Merchandise:. 

Marks Legislation in England/' ' ’ . . ' 

o’ '•w.d ... a.” 1 ' -rwu' ; r:: ..-'t A v; 

.i,a263;. Khan.,Bahadur .Sarfaraz Hussain,.Khap:.,,(a) ,,With,; refer,ence > ,fo, 
Government reply “The question is under the- consideration, of the Govern-., 
ment” to starred question No- 371 cn the 25th August, i927, will they 
ploase -state if, they ihaye^qpn^idered,. the--jnatter regarding .introduc.tionppf'. 
legislation on the lines of the recent Merchandise Marks legislation in 
England?, ' vram y : ' v - r - r: 1 ■’ 1“ sr'O. , 

fri ^/r!.: -\-n l-vL* ,;* -■ , nt <■) p-x 

IfiSO’.ow.liat-.'ac.tion; have-.; they Taken. im,-the,matter?- . ... ..jjSpj 

r /Rainy:'-/(a) and I;.woiilcl' invite ' 'the' 

attention' of the Honourable Member to my speech; 'on/the 'paotiqn ih 'this 
House by Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 9th February 1928 !r tKat' the Bill'further 1 
tcfdamend! the''Indian, '.Merchandise Marks; Act,olS89, ’be; 'circulated; forithe- 
puirpose eh eliciting opinions tbei-eonr.ni ?i-f *:,} yiq •ri.l'y/fivrd si jnun 

ninh-b-ip froLm'ffim.m, *.4‘ <>' {J ; 0 <r ‘: / f-'at fVQi d: vi£ 


'ilme x*» s r: * ik ir zC '-f •**/. * 

Claims of the Postal Be.cruitep Telegraphists.,^ ■ 

264. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please- 
state under' What section and Act 'they have withheld the memorial '’sub¬ 
mitted- by the- General* Secretary of the;. All-India Telegraph- Union regard¬ 
ing the cl aims, of: the'posfcahrecruite.d telegraphists? . ,, “ t T , 

^''Mrk.-H-.'-'/A;' ’Sains - : "• The memorial ‘ referred to'..is ' assumed : 'toi b.ethat 
dated-tli e 3rd May 1927 and was withheld by the Government of India; ; uh&er 
Itffie NT (13). _of the Pules for/The submission: of-jmemorials do The Secretary 

9Rmma e ruIes have received statutory confirmation 'under;-section- 
U6 (B) of the Government of India Act. 





UNSTARREb^QxjE'STioNS'^Wxj'A^WERS. 


Ml 1 


Revision of the_Pay‘ oi? 'the Lower Subordinate Stare on the Sooth 

'• '.'Jr. I ; JNBIAN;RAILWAJv;:i V’b'.r 2 . TV 

' '265. Khan Baliadiir Sariaraz Hussain Khan i--With reference to Gov-‘ 
ernhient reply, “Thiei revision 'of-'’the rate* is'‘still "under the consideration 
of the' South -Indian Railway'Company” to''starred question 'No. '• 384 'oh 
thu^th; August, >1927,. '/will Government ,-. please-state if the pay offhe 
lower subordinate staff,,Has been .revised?,. p. • ;• ’ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given, in this House on 15th February.1928. to Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar’s 
question. No.; 73. • r - 

s Enquiry . into- the Working: op the Muslim' University ; at Aligarh.--' • 





regarding, the enquiry into the .working of ’the Muslim University at Aligarh 
„.;A n Government ;1 reply' to my Starred questibirAib. " 443 (4)''on the : 25th 


{vide, 

n> Mr,..GitS. >Bajpai: piNo'. .h-al 9 




vrotl 


1 '• i.! 


Attachment of Lavatories to the First and Second Class Carriages, 
of Trains running between Meerut City and Khurja Junction. 

n- 267v'Ehan .'Bahadur. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan.:...Will • Government please 
inquire d! the'Agent;' East- Indian Railway, has paid' any attention to the-. 
copy, -forwarded byi the' Government-of India> for suggesting-tlie attachment- 
of. lavatories To''the first and.' second class- earriagesvoFdrains running', 
between,; Meerut. Uii}y,., : and;- Khurja,,. Jvipctiqp r , .(vide. G.oyerrirnept reply, to 
starred, qp.eptjpn^q r( .446 0 gn the 25th August,, 1.92.7.) .»:;*7» 

ethME. AvVA.jiL. vParsonsi uSmall. local matters-(of < this- Mod must beAett 
to the Agent to decide, and" Government regret that they cannot i undertake-: 

to'make enquiries .about .them.. ... .... A .»•.«,- o •> -i?:,* - 

sod JcmafrAjvc.; > >u‘.‘ orti io- r»-; < "n-i .-) < -a - '1 r ;- -- /' 

-voD '-^''^^"Upficiali ^^oanition .'of RaLcway "Unions'. 

oh;? mf t.i ■■■■'■ ie ,-w-T■ t>i .' mu »/ -u >~ni zs- n - 

268. Khafn Bahadur Sariaraz Hussain Khan: > (a)) WitKxreferenaerioj 
Government reply ‘‘The matter is under consideration to my starred 
question Ho. 349 (a) ,on, the ? .2f>% August,c : 192.7, >w$ ..Goyerpmoqt please 



r.fecog^tion r of^raily^ay*Uinons?.* ^ . r ... ... __ , s 

.Honourable ACemBer. is .-.rq£eri;e$,Ao th®: 
• repjv ,'gpy.eh on the,. ,1 ; st. -F ebru a r.y. 1928 ; to.IVIr. .Joshi sustained questiop Hq. 42i 

-£>i .i of the Ihdiak Railways ACT-.,,! •? 

y , 269 ..-;Khan: Bahadur ,.Sarfaraz. Hussain Khan: .-(a).. Have : Government 
arrived at any /decision <in .connection with the ’ revision • of the: Railways Act. 
{vide Government reply to my starred question-.-Roc! 353'ron- the: :2oth. 

August, 1927)? . . r , , v - cci r.hhrusonr-..c- ':££ 

fc -‘ re -'£°' H °“ ?e ^ V-ni 

AnMf-.A-- A- %:.£*ispr>*< ,.'fnY;TsIrt. 

■4 “(b)Woes notarise.' 




109,2; 


- jj - s 7,-iiEGiSLATiy£o4S?.?^ B h£A;i at;-.:■>.': [^ TH Mar. 1928. 


, ,..-DNTRQDUCTION,>OF,.THE SHIFT .SYSTEM ; OF. WORKIK- MINES.. ,.„ <r 

270. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state if, the,J^ill,.regarding the-introduction, of..the .shift .system- -of.-.work 
in Ipdian ^ineg: jntrqduced .in,fhe,.last.,-Session.was passed (vide Groyem- 
meniureplyvto .starred question No. . 389,on,the ,^5th August,;:1927)? .,, ■*.. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra,' Nath Mitra: '-'No.‘ - The Bill -was referred- 
to a Select Committee of this House on the 13th February lastp /u ' ; ‘ M 

'< Slavery ;iN/B urma; /i,..o .-a 


qr'i :.D 


i. r [ - 


271. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: («.) With' reference ’to" 

Government reply ‘‘.The question; of publishing the,/Burma; .Government's 
report is under consideration. If published a copy will, be placed in the 
Library” 'to J starred question. No..398:(b)/:ohthe 25th August," 1927, 'will 
'Gjdverhnieht p'lease state if they' have ' considered the reports ? • 

.(b) If ,so, will they,plea.se; lay a copy, of the report on.the table?, ■■■'■■'■y. 

Sir Denys Bray: The report was communicated to the Press ■bjr'the- 
Burma Government on the 9th December last. A copy-'has. been placed- in 
the Library. 

' . Status of Indians .in. Fiji. i - >- ; v ,v.' . 

272. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) - Are' Government in 

a position to lay on the table the result, of .the enquiries made by them 
•on the subject of > the status of Indians in Fiji as replied by Mr...G, S.- 
Bajpai, to starred .question No. 422 on the 25th August, 1927? ■ 

(b) With reference to'part (6) of the question No. 422 on the 25 th- 

August, 1927, will Government'please state if the correspondence’ on'; the- 
subject has been, completed?" If. so,'_will, they: pleasev communicate- the 
Tesult--to:.the'House?;:, v- ’'mD-mO-:; 1 .' jW*-K '• --f /.Ad 1 of_ 

fl , fi "u •„« v « 1 - j\* 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: (a) and (6). The reply "of‘the Fiji Government has 
been received only..within, the. last few 1 .days, .and.is being, examined. Gov- 
•ernment regret that it N hot : possible for'them, r at this'stage, to lay the 

■correspondencehh the tabled' An.-hAv >-•Gv<-1 ‘ r J-A -U1 .h.'Jll 

horir.c - . , ;i .,/) "j;.tb. = ; •• -.s' ■' ' 1 r v mN'-oD 

'PREVENTION OT'OPIUM SMOKIN’b IN BlHAR AND QrISSA, ETC. 

O-: . K.'tHO ’ .' V '• . 0 

"TTI _ Tk.1_J_ m_ r _ T7"V TtlUL_J_ * 1 


iOi r * 



ww A JL UW ^ ~~T ■ ( v ,. " , rf rf.ri'''■T 5 

a system of registration and rationing are sti^l under consideration by,.-the 
Government'of Biliar dnd .Orissa,’’/to starred questipn 'No. 429 on~ the‘25th 
August, 1927; 1 will ''Government please obtain the information ' from ’ the 
Government of Bihar, and Orissa,, if they .have arrived at any decision re¬ 
garding the abuse-of opium? f 

- (b) Will Government' 'please aslc' the Governments--of 'Madras'and 
Bombay in. regard to . their proposals in this connection' and furnish- the in¬ 
formation too the-House ?:-.;>■■ ■ •. i~ v • • ... . . 


mg 



it will come into force on such date as the Dedal Government may^apfoint 
The legislation proposed by the Madras Government. i a still undS theh 
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consideration. The Government of Bomb'ay' are also still considering 
measures to bring about the ultimate suppression of opium smokin' 1, in the 
, Presidency. ~ " ° 

\ i J i Us i , i et ' x J j 

1 v T 

■ BeVISIONOF THE PENSIONS OF .THE MENIAL STAFF IN SOME GOVERNMENT 

i , , Departments. 

274. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: («) Have Government 
arrived at any decision regarding the question of the revision of the pensions 
of the menial staffs in some Government Departments (vide Government 
reply to starred question No. 431 on the 25th August, 1927)? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. The question is still under¬ 
consideration. 

Promotion of a Bazaar at Joka nkesb erg to raise Pends for a Hospital 
> for Indian "Women and Children. 

275. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: "Will Government please 
state if it is a fact that English Church authorities are promoting a 
bazaar at Johannesburg to raise funds for a hospital for Indian women and' 
children as published in the Statesman of December 11, 1927, on page 5, 
under the heading “ Hospital for Indians ”? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government have seen the press report referred to, 
.but have no further- information on the subject. v 

. > 1 > ■ 

Increase in the Number of Indians Employed as Wireless Operators. 

276. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
the Government reply '‘the matter is still under consideration” to starred 
question No. 140 asked in the.-meeting of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 23rd August. 1927, regarding increase in the number of Indians 
employed as wireless operators, will Government please state if they have 
arrived at any decision in the matter? 

( b ) If so, will they please state what steps they have taken to increase 
the number of Indians employed as wireless operators? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the reply given to 
(a) of Mr. Joshi’s starred question No. 29 on the 1st Eebruary 1928. 

Termination of the Agreement with Anglo-Indian Schools for 

CONDUCTING TELEGRAPH TRAINING CLASSES. 

277. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government con¬ 
sidered the question of terminating the agreement with Anglo-Indian 
schools for conducting telegraph training classes [vide Government reply 
to starred question No. 142 (b ) in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 23rd August, 1927] ? 

(b) If so, will they please state when the agreement with these schools 
will terqainate? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply given by the Director-General on 1st Eebruary 1928" 
to Mr. N. M. Joshi's question No. 27. 
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Establishment- or a Provident Fund for Government Employees. 

278. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have arrived at any final decision with regard to the 
consideration of the question of establishing a Provident Fund for their 
employees [vide Government reply to starred question No. 148 in the meet¬ 
ing of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd August 1927]? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

(e) If not, when do they expect to come to a final decision? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I gave on the 1st February to part (a) of Mr. Fazal 
Ibrahim Rahimtullah's question No. 79. 

Hours of Work and Weekly Rest Days of Railway Employees. 

279. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to the 
Government reply, “ The Government of India are examining this ques¬ 
tion in consultation with their legal advisers” to starred question No. 150(d) 
asked in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on. the 23rd August, 1927, 
regarding hours of work and weekly rest days of railway employees, will 
Government please state if they have examined the question? 

( b ) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to part (a) 
of the reply given on 1st February 1928 to Mr. Joshi's starred question 
No. 81. 

Rules regarding Recruitment to the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

280. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have considered the matter in respect of rules regarding 
recruitment to the Posts and Telegraphs Department [vide Government 
reply to starred question No. 153 in the meeting of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly on the 23rd August, 1927] ? 

(b) If so, when are these rules likely to be published? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). If the 
Honourable Member is referring to a general scheme for future recruitment 
of postal clerks, the question ip still under the consideration of Government. 
If he is referring to orders regarding representation of various communities, 
these have issued and a copy will be supplied to the Honourable Member, 


Orders issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
regarding Representation of Minority Communities, 

281. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Are Government prepared 
to lav on the table the General Orders issued by the Director General 
Posts and Telegraphs, in accordance with the policy adopted by the,Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject of the representation of minority communities 
m the various services [vide Government reply to starred question No 154 
O m the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd ‘Vu«u=t 19271? 
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Mr. H. A. Sams: A copy of the orders'on the subject is laid on. t be 
table. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

.1 rom 

The Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 

' ' ! 

To 

All Postmasters-General, 

The Deputy Postmaster-General, Sind & Baluchistan, 

All Deputy Postmasters-General, Railway Mail Service, 

All Directors, Telegraph Engmering, 

The Superintendent, Postal Workshop, Aligarh, 

The Controller of Telegraph Stores, Alipore, 

The Superintendent, Telegraph Workshops, Alipore, 

’ The Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Alipore, 

The Divisional Engineer, Wireless Engineering Division, Delhi, 

The Dvisional Engineer, Wireless, Experimental Division, Calcutta. 

New Delhi, the 22nd November 1027. 

G. I. Nd. AM-516/12 
Sm, 

I am directed to say that the policy of the Government of India is to prevent 
the preponderance of any one class or community in Government employment and 
they have decided that in recruiting the clerical establishments the method to be 
adopted for attaining this end should he the reservation of one-third of all permanent 
vacancies for the redress of communal inequalities, where such preponderance actually 
exists. 

2. I am to request that the above principle should ordinarily be adopted in all 
future recruitment in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. In order to give 
the instructions practical effect it will he necessary to examine periodically the communal 
composition of the clerical staff in the offices or Divisions under your control in order 
to ascertaining whether any community requires to be more adequately represented 
than it may be at the time of such examination. 

3. For this purpose the head of each office or Division should specially consider in 
the case of every third vacancy which occurs whether or not such vacancy should, 
having regard to the communal composition of the clerical staff of the office, go to a 
member of a community which is not adequately represented. If the decision is in the 
affirmative, a candidate of such a community, if available and properly qualified, should 
be appointed to the vacancy, the claims of the various communities available for 
service being borne in mind. If the decision is in the negative the vacancy should go 
to the candidate with the best claim to it, having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case; not necessarily to a member of the best represented community. Such recruit¬ 
ment should of course be made through the prescribed channel where such has been 
laid down. 

4. These ordeis refer to fresh recruitment only and not to Departmental promotions 
which will continue to be regulated by merit. 

5 In order to ensure that these orders are understood and carried out. Heads of 
Circles will please send to the Director-General yearly as soon as possible after 1ft 
duly a statement showing separately the composition of the clerical establishment of 
each divisional unit in his charge and existing on 1st July. 

6 If any Head of a Circle has any doubt about the interpretation of tin's order, 
he should icfer the matter to this office without, delay. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sm, 

Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) G. V. BEWOOR, 
Deputy Director-General. 
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Provincial Share or the Income-Tax on Companies operating in B ih ar 
and Orissa, but registered elsewhere. ' 

282. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : (a.) Have the Government 

of India received a further 1 representation from the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa regarding “Provincial share of the income-tax on companies- 
operating in Bihar and Orissa but registered elsewhere ” [vide starred 
question No. 169 (a) and its reply in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 24th August, 1927] ? , 

(b) If so, will they please state 1 the steps they.have taken? '< 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(b) Does not arise. . j 

Statement published in the Statesman oe December 6th, 1927; under 

the Heading “ New Railway Line opened by Punjab Governor ”. 

283. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz/"Hussain Khan: (a) Is the statement pub¬ 
lished in the issue of the Statesman of December 6th, 1927, page 12, 
under the heading “New Railway Line opened by Punjab Governor” cor¬ 
rect ? 

( b ) If so, will Government please state the total cost cf this newly 
opened railway branch? , 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

. (b) Approximately Rs. 14,80,000. 

Representation from the Bast African Indian National Congress 

regarding the Segregation of Indian Residents of Mombassa. 

284 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
considered the matter in connection with the representation received by 
them from the East African Indian National Congress, on the 8fh August 
[ vide Government reply to starred question No. 188 (c) in the meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly cn the 24th August, 1927] ? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the* answer" 
given by the Honourable the Colonial Secretary, Kenya, to the question 
asked on this subject by the Honourable Mr. J B. Pandya in the Kenya 
Legislative Council on the 15th September, 1927. For the convenience of 
the Honourable Member a copy of the full text of the question and 
answer has been placed in the Library of the House. The Government of 
India have from the outset urged that, whatever the legal view may be, 
the principle of non-segregation affirmed in the White Paper of 1923 should 
be observed as far as possible, and they are still in communication with the 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 


Number of Passengers, Class by Class, detected travelling 

without Tickets. 


285 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to- 

£ > n, ern ? lenfc f® ply to starred question No. 205 in the meeting of the Leris- 
lativa Assembly on the 24th August. 1927, will Government p£- 
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state if they have obtained the information regarding the number of pas¬ 
sengers, class by class, detected travelling without tickets? 

(6) If so, will they please lay it on the table? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

, (b) I have had a copy of the letter containing the information sent 

to the Honourable Member. 

Total Accidents in Mines. 

286. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: l s the statement publish¬ 
ed in the Statesman , dated the 7th December, 1927, page S, under the 
heading “Indian Mines" “in connection with the Annual Deport of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines”, correct? 

( b ) If so, will Government please give reasons for such a large number 
of fatal accidents, namely, 198, as shown in the report? 

(c) What was the average number of fatal accidents during ibe three 
years previous to the passing of the Indian Mines Act? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The statement relates 
to the Annual Deport of the Chief Inspector of Mines cn the working of 
the Indian Mines Act during the year 1926 and not during the year 1925 
as reported and is generally correct. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to section III of the Annual 
Deport in question, copies of which are available in the Library of the 
House. 

(c) 225 

Ceylon Labour Ordinance. 

287. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is the statement pub¬ 
lished in the Statesman , dated the 7th December. 1927, page 8, under 
the heading “Indians in Ceylon, Labour Ordinance question Drought up”, 
correct ? 

(b) If so, will Government please inquire if the Ceylon Legislative Coun¬ 
cil have arrived at any decision in the matter regarding the question of 
Labour Ordinance, as referred to by Mr. J. Griffiths in the House of Com¬ 
mons ? 

(c) Will Government please state what advice they have given in this 
connection, as stated by Major Ormsbv-Gore, in the House of Commons, 
and will they please lay it on the table? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It will be convenient if I reply to the question as a 
whole. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the answer given 
by the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, which is summarised in 
the same issue of the States7nan newspaper. The Ordinance seeks to give 
effect to a settlement arrived at between the Governments of India and 
Ceylon, the terms of which were announced in tho press eommuniqud 
issued on the 29th September, 1926, and is calculated to improve, not to 
depress, the economic condition of Indian estate labourers in Ceylon. 

Popularising the Use oe Coal as a Domestic Puel. 

288. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have considered the scheme for popularising the use 

n 
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of coal as a domestic fuel, as suggested in their representation by the 
Mining Federation of Calcutta {vide Government reply to starred question 
No. 216 put in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927)? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the Bouse? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The proposal is still under consi¬ 
deration. 


Retirement oe Postmen and Inferior Postal Servants from the 
Bombay General Post Office, etc. 

289. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state the num¬ 
ber of postmen and men in inferior service from the Bombay General Post 
Office and its town sub-offices, who retired during the year 1926-27 and 
also the number of those who died during the same period alter having 
served there for 20 years or more? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: 14 postmen and 2 men in inferior service serving in 
the Bombay General Post Office and its town sub-offices retired during 
1926-27. 

During the same period, 6 postmen and 1 man in inferior service died 
after serving 20 years or more. 


Provision of Escorts for Postmen of the Town Sub-Offices in Bombay. 

290. Mr. H. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that since the issue of Government 
orders regarding ‘escorts’ as stated in reply to question No. 530 put on 
the 29th August, 1927, in the last Session of the Legislative Assembly, 
postmen in some of the town sub-offices in Bombay have been given money 
order payment in excess of the prescribed limit without providing escorts? 
If so, are Government prepared to issue orders to stop such practice 
and provide escorts as required by Post Office Manual Rules? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes, in three town sub-offices of Bombay. The 
practice has been discontinued. 

i 

** 

Delivery of Insured Articles by Postmen in Bombay. 

291. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that in some of the town sub-offices 
in Bombay, postmen are given for delivery insured articles the aggregate 
value of which greatly exceeds Rs. 500 in spite of the fact that rule 438 
of the Post Office Manual, Yol. I, forbids such practice? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The practice, which was in vogue in one or two offices 
only, has already been stopped by the sanction of additional staff. 

I would, however, like to draw the attention of the Honourable Member 
to the note below rule 396 of the Post Office Manual, Volume I, of which 
it would appear he has a copy. 

Appointment of Postal Packers to Vacancies in the Postmen’s Line 
• . in Bombay. 


292. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that Government have issued orders 
to give preference to packers in the Post Office who are otherwise qualified 
for filling up vacancies in the postmen’s line? If so will , , 

pleased to state how many pLk*» have sines' beVappS^Tn 
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vacancies and how many vacancies have been filled up from outsiders in 
the Bombay General Post Office and its town sub-offices? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The**answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. Information asked for in the second part of the question is 
being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in duo 
■course 

House-Rent Allowances of Mail Peons, Packers and Village Postmen 

at Virle-Parle, Andheri, etc. 

293. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that mail peons, packers and village 
postmen of the Thana Post Office are paid Rs. F8-0 per month as house 
Tent while the same classes of employees at Virle-Parle, Andheri, etc., in 
the vicinity of Bombay are paid Rs. I per month as house-rent? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state the reasons for this difference and 
whether house accommodation is not as dear at Thana as at other sta¬ 
tions in the vicinity of Bombay ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Village postmen of the Thana Pi si Office are paid 
house rent allowances at Rs. 1-8-0 per month, while mail peons and packers 
of that office get only Re. 1-0-0 per month. The adequacy of these rates 
>of house rent allowance is under investigation with a view to their revision 
should this be justified by facts. 

Time Tests for Postmen. 

294. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
any time-test is applied for fixing the amount of work to be done by each 
postman? If so, will Government be pleased to state what things are 
-taken into consideration before fixing such time-test? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra: The Honourable Member's 
attention is invited to the reply given by me to the first part of his question 
Ho. 493 on the 18th February, 1927. The latter part of his question does 
not arise. 


Provision of Stationery to Postmen. 

293. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that no stationery is provided to 
the postmen which is required by them for the discharge of their duties 
in the Post Office as well as for the delivery work outside the Post Office? 
If so, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams : The answer to the first part is in the negative. Orders 
have already been issued to provide necessary stationery to postmen. The 
^second part cf the question does not arise. 


Introduction of the Scheme of Cheap Sorting in Post Offices. 

"296. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that in the last year’s discussion 
in the Standing Finance Committee on the Post Office Demands the 
Government declared their intention of introducing their scheme of 
cheap sorting as recommended- by the Ryan Committee, and if so, have 
Government issued any orders in that respect? If not, will Government 
‘be pleased to' state when the orders are likely to be issued? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. Orders have not 
been issued yet nor can it be stated definitely when they will be issued. 

Anticipated Savings in the Budget for the Printing and Stationery 

Department, etc. 

297. Mr. S. C. Mitra (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state: 

(i) the expected amount of savings from the Printing and Stationery 

Budget for 1928-29 on account of the transfer of the Stamp 
Department to Nasik in March, 1928, from the administra¬ 
tion of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 

(ii) the number of gazetted officers reduced in the Central Station¬ 

ery and Stamp Office on account of the transfer of the Stamp 
Department, 

(iii) the number of clerks of different grades reduced on account of 

such transfer, and 

(iv) the percentage of work of the Stamp Department done by the 

Deputy Controller and the Assistant Controller of the Central 
Stationery and Stamp Office during 1925 and 1927? 

( b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state whether he 
entertains any proposal for the appointment of an additional gazetted 
officer in the Central Stationery and Stamp Office ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) (i) Nil, as charges on 
account of the Central Stamp Depot are recorded under the head 
“Stamps”. 

(ii) One. 

(iii) 4 assistants, 9 clerks grade I, 19 clerks grade II, 8 junior clerks. 

(iv) The Deputy Controller was responsible for the conduct of the work 
relating to the Stamp Branch and the Assistant Controller worked under 
his orders and was in immediate charge of that Branch. 

(b) The matter is under consideration. 


Dismissals, Degradations and Stoppage of Increments of Persons 
in the Office of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and 
Stamps. 


298. Mr. S. O. Mitra (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Industries and Labour Department be pleased to put up a statement 
showing: 

(i) the names and educational qualifications and past services, if 

any, of the persons appointed by A Tv. P. D Ascnli, M.A., 
I.C.S., as the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 

(ii) the names and educational qualifications and past services, if 

auy, °f the persons selected by him but appointed in that 
Department after his retirement on proportionate pension, 

(hi) the names of those persons mentioned in (i) and (ii) above who 
ueie placed in the (a) Press ( b ) Porins (c) Stationery (d) 
Stamp and (e) Publication Departments and 

Uv) the names of those persons mentioned in (iii) above, (a) who 
vere dismissed or degraded, (fa) whose increments to their 
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salary were stopped for any period during 1926 and 1927 and 
(c) whose increments to their’ salary were stopped during 
1926 and 1927 in spite of good recommendations from the 
Head Assistants of different Branches under whom they 
directly work, stating in each case the reasons for such dis¬ 
missal, degradations and stoppage of increments? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state in which offices 
of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and ’ Stamps mentioned in (iii) 
above the percentage of dismissals, degradation and stoppage of increments 
is the highest and to make an enquiry into the reason thereof? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government regret that 
they cannot undertake to collect all the information asked for in this ques¬ 
tion, as it would involve an amount of time and trouble disproportionate 
to the result. 

Alleged Mismanagement oe the Bengal, and North Western Railways 

299. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to the letter published in the Search Light 
of 11th December, 1927, page 9, under the heading “Mismanagements 
of Bengal and North Western Railway? 

( b ) If so, will Government please state, if the statements made in 
the letter are correct? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I have not seen the letter referred to. 

Safeguarding of the Health and Lives of Postal Employees. 

300. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the purport of the orders issued by ,the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs for the purpose of safeguarding the health and lives 
of postal employees [vide Government reply to part ( b ) of the starred 
question No. 450 on the 25th August, 1927] ? 

( b) Will Government please state if the orders issued by the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs chiefly deal with medical relief to the 
postal employees or sanitary measures relating to unhealthy localities? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). The orders 
issued by the Director-General prescribed that an offic'al should not ordi¬ 
narily be required to serve in a frontier station for more than two years 
or in a notoriously unhealthy place fer more than a year at a time and that 
after having.once served for the prescribed periods, he should not ordinarily 
be posted again to such an office against his will. 

Free Quarters for Clerks of the Gudaluk Post Office. 

301. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to Gov¬ 
ernment reply “The matter is under consideration,” to part (g) of the 
unstarred question No. 460 on the 25tli August, 1927, will Government 
please state if thev have arrived at anv decision with regard to free quarters 
jor the clerks of the Gudalur Post Office? 

0) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (<d The matter has been decided by the Director 
General. 
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(h) The Director General dicl not consider that there was any justifica¬ 
tion for the grant of rent free quarters to the clerics of the Gudalur Post 
Office. 

Institution op a Pines Fund in the Indian Postal and Telegraph 

Department. 

302. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to- 
Government reply “The matter is under consideration’’ to part (o) of the 
unstarred question No. 464 on the 25th August, 1927, will Government 
please, state if they have considered the matter regarding the question of 
instituting a Pines Pund as in some Pailway Companies? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The attention of the 
Honourable Member is drawn to the reply given on the 1st February, 1928, 
to Mr. N. M. Joslii’s starred question No. 39. 

Haj Pilgrims who returned to India apter the Haj in the Years 
1924, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 

303. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
been supplied with the information as aslced for by them" from the Local 
Governments concerned regarding Haj Pilgrims who returned to India 
after the Haj in the years 1924,, 1925, 1926, respectively [ vide Government 
reply to starred question No. 515 (a) on the 29th August. 1927] ?> 

( b) If so, will they please lay the information on the table?' 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). A statement showing the number of 
pilgrims that went to the Hedjaz and the number that returned in the 
years 1924. 1925 and 1926, has been placed in the Library. 

Training op Marine Wireless Operators op the Government Wire¬ 
less Training Establishment in Calcutta. 

304. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (d) Have Government 
arranged to give training to marine wireless operators at the Government 
Wireless Training Establishment in Calcutta (vide starred question No. 587 
on the 30th August, 1927) ? 

( b) Will they please state-what the arrangements are? 

(c) If the arrangements have net been made, will Government please 
state by what time the arrangements are expected to be completed? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes, as a temporary measure. 

(b) A class will be held in Calcutta under a Divisional Engineer, Wire¬ 
less, assisted by an Upper Subordinate of the Wireless Branch. The 
necessary facilities have been provided to give a 6 months’ course of 
training in Marine Wireless Telegraphy to ft limited number of students to 
enable them to qualify for the 2nd Class Certificate of Competency of the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. It is possible that the students 
will be able to pass the examination for the 1st Class Certificate of Com¬ 
petency at the end of a 6 months’ course, but, if not, additional instruc¬ 
tion can be provided. 

(G By the 15th March 1928, 
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Grievances oe Branch Postmasters. 

305. K h an Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : (a) Have Government been 
supplied with the information called for in connection with the grievances 
of Branch Postmasters ( vide Government reply to starred question Ho. 
529 on the 29th August, 1927) ? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

___ * ! 

Mr. H. A. S ams : (.a) The Director-General has been supplied with 
the information. 

( b ) A copy of the letter issued by the Director-General to the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Jayakar is being supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Discontent among Senior Officials in the Postal Department. 

306. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to Gov- 
, eminent reply "The question is under consideration", to part ( b ) of the 

starred question No. 1581 on the 30th August, 1927, will Government please 
State if they have considered the matter referred to above? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Presumably the ques¬ 
tion referred to is No. 581, not 1581, asked bv Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Bov 
on 30th August, 1927. The question is still under consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. 

( b ) The result will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due 
course. 

Total Amount spent by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 
Advertisements in the United Kingdom. 

307. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
made inquiries regarding the total amount spent by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway on advertisements in the United Kingdom since January 
last (vide Government reply to starred question No. 549 on the 29th 
August, 1927) ? 

( b ) If so, wall they please communicate the result of the enquiry to 
to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (//) and (b). The Honourable Member was in¬ 
formed that £300 had been spent. 

Gain derived by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway since the 
Introduction of a Publicity Department on that Railway. 

308. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the names of all the State Railways which have introduced the 
system of a General Publicity Department? 

(b) Will Government please state the approximate gain obtained by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway since the introduction of the system of a 
Publicity Department as duly compared with the approximate income 
before this system came into being? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (Vd and (b). All the four State-managed Railways 
have Publicity Departments. It is impossible to compute in exact terms 
of money what increase in earnings has resulted from their creation. 
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Alterations in the Waterways of the North Western, East Indian 

and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

309. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : (a) Have Government made 
inquiries regarding large alterations being made in the waterways of the 
North Western Railway, the East Indian Railway, and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway during the last five years [vide Government reply to part (b) of 
the starred question No. 559 on the 29th August, 1927] ? 

( b) If so, will they please communicate the result of the enquiries to the 
House ? 

<_! 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ). The "following additions have been 
made during the last five years to the waterways under-the Railways 
mentioned: 

North Western Railway ... ... 1,882 feet. 

East Indian Railway ... ... 3,742 feet. 

Eastern Bengal Railway ... ... 1,581 feet. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

310. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attention of 
the Government been drawn to the report published in the Hindustan 
Times of February 23rd, 1928, page 7, under the heading “India in Par¬ 
liament” ? 

( b) If so, will they please state, if the statement made in the first para.- 
graph of the report is correct? 

(<•) If correct, will they please state the time by which the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture is expected to be submitted? 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: (a) and ( b). Yes. 

(c) It is expected that the report of the Rcy'al Commission will be 
ready bv about the end of April. 


Pay and Duties of Extra-Departmental Agents in the Postal 

Department in Bengal. 

311. Mr. s. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state what 
the scale of pay r is of the extra-departmental agents in the Postal De¬ 
partment in Bengal? Is it the same in other Provinces? 

( h ) Is it a fact that the extra-departmental agents have to perform all 
the functions of a postmaster, such as Registration. Parcel work, Y. P. 
work, Insurance, Savings Banks, Money Orders and delivery of telegrams, 
etc. ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the extra-departmental agents are not allowed any 
leave or holidays? 

(d) Is it true that their salary includes the expenses for repair of the 
post, office and contingencies including ink, paper, lac, oil, lamp and gum, 
etc. ? 

(c) Is it true that the extra-departmental agents are not entitled to any 
pensions or benefits from Provident Funds, Postal Co-operative and Postal 
Insurance? 
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(/) Is it true that they have no claims for permanency of office and 
"that when their office is transferred into a departmental one their ser¬ 
vices are very often dispensed .with? 

.Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Extra-departmental agents do not receive “pay" 
in the technical sense of that term from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. They receive certain allowances for doing post office work 
•during their leisure hours or in addition to their other occupations in places 
where the volume of business d<. es not justify the employment of whole 
time departmental officials. The allowances given to extra-departmental 
agents in Bengal vary from 11s. t‘> to 11s. ‘20. The reply to the latter part 
of the question is in the negative. 

(b) Extra-departmental agents may have to perform all the functions 
•of a regular pr stmaster though in practice they are seldom, if ever, called 
upon to do so, as the public demand in the locality concerned for certain 
facilities, e.r/., P. O. Savings Bank, and the V. P. P. system, is insuffi- 
■cient to warrant the grant of such facilities. 

(c) As they are part-time employees of the department, they are not 
•entitled to leave with alkwances, but. they are not required to work on 
Post Office holidays. 

(d) When extra-departmental agents provide the accommodation for 
'the post office they are expected to keep it in repair. With regard to con- 
'tingencies, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given on 30th August, 1927, to Mr. Bhnbendra Chandra Hoy’s starred 
•question No. 585 in the Legislative Assembly. 

(e) As extra-departmental agents are not whole-time employees, they 
•are not entitled to any pension or to the benefits cf a Government Pro¬ 
vident Fund or to participation in the benefits of Postal Co-operative 

Societies. With regard to Life Insurance the attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given on 30th August, 1927, to Mr. 
Bhabendra Chandra Roy’s starred question No. 582 in the Legislative 
.Assembly. 

(/) Yes. 

Defalcations committed by . Extra Departmental Agents in the 
Postal Department in Bengal, etc. 

u 312. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state the 
number tf defalcation cases for which extra-departmental agents in the 
"Postal Department in Bengal have been prosecuted within the last three 
years, and will the Government he pleased to state the reasons for such 
•cases? 

( b ) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of the extra- 
departmental agents who have resigned their services, and how many have 
been dismissed within the last three years? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Extra-departmental 
agents in Bengal were prosecuted for defalcations in 13 cases during the 
last three years. The reasons for the commission of {he offences are not 
known. 

(b) Government do not possess the information nor do they propose to 
•call for it, as its collection will involve the expenditure of time and money 
incommensurate with tire .advantage to he gained therefrom. 
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^ The Chars adba-Swabi Railway. 

313. Klian Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if the report on the survey has been completed in October, 
1927, in connection with the Charsadda-Swabi Railway, (vide Govern¬ 
ment i-eply to my starred question 636 on the 30th August, 1927) ? 

(b) If so, with what result? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). The field work of the survey has 
been completed, but the report and estimates, have not yet been received 
from the Agent, North Western Railway. 

Service Conditions and Emoluments- of Telephone Operators 

EMPLOYED IN THE INDIAN POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

314. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
obtain the information from the Director General' of Posts and Telegraphs- 
in the matter of service conditions and emoluments of telephone operators 
serving under the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, (vide Government 
reply to unstarred question 76 on the 30th August, 1'927)? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A revision cf the scales 
of pay of telephone operators has been decided upon. The other ser¬ 
vice condit’ons of telephone operators are under examination by the 
Director General. 


Quarters for Postmasters, etc. 

315. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “ The matter is under consideration ” to unstarred 
question 77 on the 80th August, 1927, will Government please state if 
they have arrived a( any decision in the matter of quarters for Post¬ 
masters? 

(b) If so, will tliev please communicate the result to the House? 

(c) If not, by what time are they likely to come to a decision? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Director-General has already decided that the Postmaster 
will occupy the quarters, 

(c) Does not arise. 

Defects at Baidyanath Dham Station on the East Indian Railway. 

316. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Are Government 
willing to obtain the information from the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
if he lias decided anything on the point of remedying the defects at 
Baidyanath Dham station on the East Indian Railway (vide l'eply by 
Government to starred question 653 on the 31st August, 1927)? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: (a) and (b). The Agent, East Indian Railway, 
states that plans have been approved for providing high level platforms 
and waiting rooms for male and female passengers, and it is also pro- 
Tosed to fit the well with a pump and provide an additional well The- 
uork will be completed shortly. 
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Provision of a' Proper Refreshment Room at Meerut Cantonment - 
Station on the North Western Railway. 

317. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: («®) Will Government 
please obtain the information from the Agent, North Western Railway, if- 
he has arrived at anv decision in the matter of providing a proper refresh¬ 
ment room at Meerut Cantonment station (vide Government reply to - 
starred question 680 on the 31at August, 1927) ? 

(1;) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Matters of local importance of this nature 
must be left to the decision of Agents and the G-overnwent are not pre¬ 
pared to call for information on the subject. 


Removal of Racial Discriminations at Meerut Cantonment'Station 
on the North Western Railway. 

318. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please obtain the information from the Agent, North-Western Railway, if 
he has taken any action with regard to the removal of discriminations at 
Meerut Cantonment station (vide Government reply to starred question 81' 
on 31st August, 1927)? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parscns: The Agent of the North Western Railway has 
intimated that there are no benches marked “for Europeans only” at. 
Meerut Cantonment station. 

Draft Berar Land Revenue Law. 

319. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) W ill Government 
please state if they have arrived at any decision on the draft Berar Land 
Revenue Law passed bv the Berar Legislative Committee on 1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1925? 

(b) If so, will thev please communloate the result to the House? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Increased Travelling Allowance to Inspectors of Post Offices. 

320. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to- 
Government reply “ The matter is under consideration of Government ” 
to starred question 605 (b) on the 30th August, 1927, will Government 
please state if they have arrived at any decision regarding the question of 
sanctioning the increase of travelling allowance to Inspectors of Posr. 
Offices? 

(b) If not, by what time are they expected to come to a decision? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(b) II cannot be stated definitely by what time a decision will be 
arrived at. 
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Provision oe Accommodation cor Postmen and Lower Grade Staff 

of Post Offices. 

321. Kha*i Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
my starred question 586 on the 30th August, 1927, will Government please 
state if they have arrived at any decision regarding the provision of 
accommodation for postmen and lower grade staff, etc. ? 

(b) It so, will they please communicate the result to-the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) The matter is still 
under consideration. 

(b) Does not ar.si 

Pay, Pensions and Promotions of the Members of the India Unat¬ 
tached List. 

322. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
'Government reply “ The matter is still under consideration of the Secre¬ 
tary of State ” to my starred question 662 on the 31st August, 1927, will 
Government please state if the matter has been decided by the Secretary 
of State? 

( b ) If so, what is his decision? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: A time scale of promotion and revised rates of 
pay have been sanctioned for the India Unattached List. Details will 
be found in Army Instructions (India) Nos. 286-B., and 287-B., of 1927. 

Continuance of the Present Practice of taking Taboots over the 
Sang ham Bridge on Welleslley Road, Poona. 

323. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if the Government of Bombay has arrived at any decision 
with regard to the continuance oi the present practice of taking taboots 
-over the Sangham Bridge on Wellesllev Road, Poona, which subject- was 

under the consideration of the Bombay Government, (vide Government 
reply to starred question 668 on the 31st August, 1927)? 

( b ) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am making enquiries and will communicate 
the result to the Honourable Member. 

Third Class Fares from Ambala Cantonment to Ambala City and 

Dhulkot, respectively. 

324. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a tact that the railway fare for third 
class from Ambala Cantonment to Ambala City is one anna only whereas the 
fare from Ambala Cantonment to Dhulkot is three annas although the 
distanco in both cases is 5 miles only? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to state the reason for the difference? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ffhc reply to the first part of the question is 
m the affirmative. The mileage rates on the Ambala-Kalka section, 
part, of which is heavily graded, and on which Dhulkot station lies are 
fo? Yu thc North Weslern Eaihva .>' generally and this is the reason 
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Amendment of Devolution Rule 15. 

325. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Govern- 
«ment reply “ The question is still under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ” to parts (6) and (c) of the starred question 756 on the lsc 
September, 1927, wili Government please state if they have undertaken the 
amendment of Devolution Rule 15 for removing the grievances of Bengal 
and Bombay about its defective working? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The matter was considered by 
the Government of India in consultation with the financial representa¬ 
tives of^the Provincial Governments in November last, and as a result 
of the opinions then expressed, it has been decided that it is undesir¬ 
able that action in the direction suggested should be taken pending the 
examination which will presumably be made by the Statutory 
Commission. 

/ 

Amount oe Sea Service required of Candidates appointed to the 
Bengal-Pilot Service from England and India. 

326. Khaa Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: ( a) With reference io 
Government reply “Government has under consideration the amendment 
of the rules so as to place cadets from the “ Dufferin ’’ which will shortly 
be ready as a training ship in Bombay, on the same footing in respect of 
sea service as cadets from the “Conway” or “Worcester”’, [to part 
(c) of the starred question 793, on the 2nd September, 1927], will 
Government please state if the amendment of the rules has been con¬ 
sidered ? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) and (b). The Government of 
Bengal have been consulted in regard to the matter and the question is 
still under consideration. 

Statement in the Statesman of December 21st, 1927, under the 
heading “ Punjab Railways.” 

327. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: («) Is the statement 
published in the issue of the Statesman, December 21st, 1927, page 8, 
under the heading “ Punjab Railway ” correct? ' 

a- 

(b) If so, will Government please state what is the total estimated cost 
of the opening of the branch line? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Rs. 16]- lakhs. 


Grievances of the European Guards of the North Western Railway 

stationed at Rawalpindi. 

328. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please inquire if . the Agent, North Western Railway, has considered the 
matter regarding the grievances of the European guards of the North 
Western Railway stationed at Rawalpindi, (vide Government reply so 
starred question *827 on the 2nd September, 1927)? 
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( b ) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government regret that theyjare not prepared 
to make the suggested enquiry. The matter is within the Agent’s 
competence. 


Opening oe Primary Schools for Muslims in Ajmer -Merwara. 

329. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please inquire if the new schools in connection with the five years’ pro¬ 
gramme of educational expansion have been opened for which provision 
has been made [vide Government reply to part (b) of the starred question 
849 on the 5th September, 1927 j 1 

(b) If not, by what time are they expected to be opened? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: ( a ) It has been ascertained that all the new schools 
which it was proposed to open in 1927-28 in connection with the five 
\ears’ programme of educational expansion in Ajmer-Merwara have been 
opened. 

( l ) Does not arise. 


Stoppage of the Recruitment of Hindus to the Ministerial or 
Technical Establishment of the Eorest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun. 

330 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Gov¬ 
ernment reply “ Instructions are being issued to withdraw the order ” 
to part (c) of the starred question 1088 on the 19th September, 1927, 
will Government please inquire if the orders have been withdrawn by 
Mr. C. G. Trerar, acting for the President in conformity with the instruc¬ 
tions by the Government of India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The order has been withdrawn. 


'Report of the Officer appointed to enquire into the Clerical Estab¬ 
lishment of Army Headquarters. 

331. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have received the report of the officer who is inquiring 
into the clerical establishment of Army Headquarters, as referred to in 
Government reply to starred question ’925 on the 13th September, 1927 ? ' 

(b) If so, will they please lay the report on the lable? 

Mr. G. M.'Young: (a) and (b). The report has not yet been 
’received. 


Grant of House Rent 'Allowances to Postal Officials in certain 
Places in the Madras Presidency. 

.MS' DTreekir 
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action has been taken as referred to in Government reply to unatarred 
question 102 on the 6th September, 1927? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a)'An enquiry has been 
made by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, and the facts eli¬ 
cited are under examination. 

(b) The Director-General will formulate and submit proposals on the 
subject to the Government of India as soon as possible. 


Revised Pensions for the Indian Medical Department. 

333. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have received the final orders of the Secretary of State 
*on the subject of revised pensions for the Indian Medical Department as 
referred to in Government reply to part (b) of the starred question 959 on 
the 13th September, 1927? 

( b ) If so, will they please lay a copy of the orders on the table? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: (a) Yes, Sir. 

( b ) The revised scale of retiring pensions for Assistant Surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department has been published in Army Instruc¬ 
tion (India) No. B.-27 of 1928. 


Preservation of the Mosques of the Sharqi Kings at Jauneore. 

334. Khaa Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “ Yes, the Government are inquiring into the matter ”, 
to starred question T098 on the 19th September, 1927, regarding pre¬ 
servation of the mosques of the Sharqi Kings at Jaunpore, will Govern¬ 
ment please state if they have made the inquiries into the matter? 

( b) If so, will they please state what action they propose to take for 
the preservation of the mosques as referred to in Maulvi Mohammad 
Yaqub's question ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

( b ) The matter is still under consideration. 

Transfer of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office from Lahore 

to Delhi. 

335. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if the Railway Clearing Office has been transferred from Lahore 
to Delhi? 

(6) If so, what was the total cost of purchase for the accommodation 
of the Railway Clearing Office at Delhi? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply 
I <*ave to Haji Abdoola Haroon’s starred question No. 81 on the 1st 
^February 1928. * 



DEATH OP LORD SINHA , 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): Since the 
House last met, India has lost one of her foremost sons in the death of 
Lord Sinha and many in this House have lost a friend. I think, Sir, that 
you will agree, and that the House will agree, that it is only right that we 
should honour ourselves and his memory by calling to mind the loss that 
India has sustained before we proceed to the business of the day. In Lord 
Sinha India has lost one of her foremost representatives in the sphere of 
politics and of Indian life in India and in England and a man who has made 
history in this country by being, I think, the first Governor of a Province 
since the commencement of the British regime. He was the first Indian 
Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council. Lord Sinha 
proceeded, from being a Member of the Executive Couucil in India, to 
become Under Secretary of State in England and a Peer of the United 
Kingdom. It is a very distinguished career, a career which, I think, all 
those who will look back on it will feel to mark the epoch in the history 
oi India through which India and Britain have been passing. I had the 
honour to know Lord Sinha just a little before I came out to India, and 
after I came out I had opportunities to come in touch with him on many 
occasions, and I think the tiling that impressed me most was that Lord 
Sinha had succeeded successfully in combining a real appreciation of what 
he had learnt of the West and a real understanding of Great Britain with 
complete retention of his character and outlook as an Indian. As such, he 
was able to render remarkable service in interpreting India to Britain. I 
am sure, Sir, that you will desire, and that the House will desire to ask 
you on their behalf," to convey to the relatives our sympathy in the sudden 
and grievous loss which they and India have sustained. 

’■ Laia Lajpat Rai (lullunder Division: Non-Muhammadan): I rise to 
associate myself with the remarks that have fallen from the Leader of the 
House. In the death of Lord Sinha, India has lost one of her illustrious 
sons. We differed from him in politics, but we never doubted his motives 
or his ability. He was a great lawyer and a great publicist, and as such 
we have to mourn his loss at this particular juncture. Whatever our 
differences with him. they are all buried in his death and we can only look 
to his virtues and his ability. He was one of the ablest sons of India in 
modern times. Sir, T associate myself completely with the remarks made 
by the Leader of the House. 


Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I 
also beg to associate myself with Sir Basil Blackett and Lain Lajpat Rai 
in the sentiments which they have expressed on behalf of Members of this 
House. There can be no doubt that in Lord Sinha we have lost one of the 
most brilliant intellects, one who has, risen to the highest places<, at 
one time in the affections of the people, at other times in the confidence of 
the Government. But whatever differences there may be in polities, there 
is not the slightest doubt that every Indian is proud of the fact that Lord 
Sinha vindicated the patriotism, the ability, the character the integrity 
the efficiency and the adaptability of Indian statesmanship and Indian ' 
administrative skill and made himself a world-known figure It was riven * 

Hu hi r? •r i b v half 1 ° f Tn(lia 1 to , co ^ uer sorae the impregnable fortresses in 
ho ? a f nd T w , . atever 0,11 ,present political complexions may 

ho, I mus t congratulate Indians on having Lord Sinha as one of thefr 
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greatest representatives. I myself had the honour of a very brief acquain¬ 
tance with him. I remember talking to him when the Capital was shifted 
from Calcutta to Delhi, and I remember the sentiment he expressed on 
that occasion, to which I do not wish to refer at the present moment. Nor 
can I, speaking on behalf of my party, forget the fact that it was given to 
him even more than to be a Peer of the United Kingdom and a Governor 
of a Province, to fill most worthily at one of the critical stages in our 
struggle for freedom the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress. It 
was my privilege to work as one of his humble lieutenants in the Congress at 
Bombay. It is therefore my melancholy privilege to associate myself with 
all that has been said of him. There can be no doubt that he was one of 
the greatest sons of India. 

-GWr. M. A. , Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Whatever 
political parties there may be in this country and whichever party one may 
belong to, it cannot be denied that in the sudden death of Lord Sinha 
India has lost one of her greatest sons, and I associate myself entirely with 
the Leader of the House in his expressions of sorrow. Sir, I knew Lord 
Sinha when I was in the Imperial Legislative Council and he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Government of India, and ever since then I have come in very 
close contact with him. I can say without fear of contradiction that what¬ 
ever office he was called upon to fill he discharged the responsibilities of 
that office fearlessly and loyally and with credit to his country. Not only 
that, but I think that however much we may differ from Lord Sinha's 
politics it cannot be denied that in whatever he did he was actuated by 
honest convictions and principles in which he believed. Such a man, Sir, is 
very, rare, and in his death India has suffered a very very great loss indeed- 
Oui-sympathies must naturally go out to Lady Sinha and his children whom 
he has left to mourn him, and we feel deeply for them in their great 
bereavement. „ 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, the non-official European group in this House desire to 
associate themselves .most thoroughly in all that has been said as a kind 
tribute to the late Lord Sinha. He is mourned to-day throughout India 
and Britain. He was one of India’s greatest sons, nnd it is nothing short of 
a calamity that he has been taken away at this particular period of India’s 
history. 

The number of high positions which he occupied, as the first of his race 
to do so, is absolutely outstanding in his record. His political career 
stretches over more than one chapter of Indian development and to few 
men has it been given to occupy so many responsible positions. It was 
not. only what he was but the distinction with which he filled those positions 
and the success he attained in most of them which strikes the imagination. 

In one’s earliest thoughts over the dead, one is concerned perhaps more 
with what he was than what he really did. He was one of Bengal’s finest 
products, a gentleman, able and cultured, honest and sincere, though he- 
was not always politically'understood as he might have been by everybody. 
But I feel that those very high qualities will be even more appreciated 
and honoured in the future by every school of thought in that India of 
which he was such an adornment. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province r 
Nominated Non-Official): On behalf of the Central Muslim party, Sir, 

‘Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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T associate myself with the views expressed by the leaders of the other 
parties about the sad loss India has suffered from the death of Lord Sinha. 
His,solid and sound views on all important political problems of the day 
ai*e well known all over the country, and India earn well be proud of his 
ability and the success with which he carried out his duties in all the high 
offices which he occupied. He was, as has been said, the first Indian 
Governor of a Province, and I am sure he has proved to the world that, 
given the opportunity, he. an Indian, could run a province as successfully 
as anybody else could do. , 

Mr. President: I am sure the House will permit me to associate my¬ 
self with the great tribute paid by it to that great and brilliant son of 
India, Lord Sinha, who had a very unique and brilliant career. I have 
very little doubt that, when the history of India’s struggle for freedom 
comes to be written, Lord Sinha’s name will find in it a prominent ‘and 
honoured place. As desired by this House it shall be my duty to convey to 
the family of Lord Sinha its sincere regret and condolences. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OE STATE LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Buie 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Buies, I lay on the table the Bill further to amend the 
Chittagong Port Act, 1914, for certain purposes, which was passed by the 
'Council of State at its meeting of the 2nd March, 1928. 


THE INDIAN TAEIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation op the Beport of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy 1 (Member for Commerce and Bail-, 
ways): Sir, I present the report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 


GENEBAL BUDGET—GENEBAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President: The House will now start the general discussion of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division : .Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, this is the sixth and the last Budget of Sir Basil Blackett, and when 
I recall his memorable words uttered at the time-of the presentation of 
his first Budget, I feel that I ought to render unto him the praise which 
he deserves for his genuine desire to bring about financial prosperity and 
thereby to serve the land of his birth. Sir, we know that the constitution 
of the Government of India is such that there is no efficient control over the 
expenditure, and that every Member of the Governor General's Council, 
except the Einance Member, is not only not responsible for financial equili¬ 
brium bub is directly interested in spending, which overpowers all his 
appeals for economy and reduction. The views expressed in the financial 
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"Statement are not necessarily his own, and so the observations and criti- 
<Cisms that we on this side of the House offer will be ’against the general 
policy find not against the Honourable Member, who, like the good wife,' 
is obliged to say to the Government of- India, “ Whither thou goest I shall 
go But I- take exception to his concluding remarks that this is a budget 
which both Government and the country can view with pleasure. ’ I 

• expected a more .frank statement from the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber, and the omission of > the word “ country ” would have been nearer the 
truth. Sir, the neat little speech covering 10 pages ot printed foolscap 
showing a surplus of 2'68 orores may appear to the cursory observer to be 
satisfactory; but to the caretul reader who examines the Demands tor 
Grants and finds that nearly one-half of the revenue is devoted to military 
expenditure it is disquieting, though we have been told that the Govern¬ 
ment have given very special consideration to the matter during the current 
( year and the figure proposed for next year cannot be reduced if India is 
to make reasonable provision for her defence. Sir Malcolm Hailey, as 
Finance Member of the Government of India, is reported lo have said in 
September 1921: 

“I have m my Department men, wlin, if I would allow them to do so, would be 
•capable of putting up a budget which would easily defeat the sciutiny and defy the 
-criticism of the House.” 

Wonderful products of a wonderful system! But though some of them 
may still be in the Department left as a legacy to Sir Basil, he is too good 
to take shelter under any such device, and while we appreciate his honesty 
-and candour, we regret that he has been the victim of a vicious system 
which prevents us from congratulating him on this his last Budget. 

Hearly half a century ago the Government of India, in their despatch 

• of 8th February, 1879, was constrained to represent to • Her Majesty's 
> Government that: 

“The burden thrown upon India, on account of the British troops, is excessive beyond 
what an impartial judgment would assign, considering the relative material wealth of 
:the two countries and the mutual obligation that subsist between them.” 

Wo have been told that there have been savings, owing to troops being 
sent to China, but these savings are being used towards financing a pro¬ 
gramme of expenditure upon modernisation, which the army authorities 
and the Government of India recognise ns urgent. Of course we cannot 
fie allowed to fiave a peep into that programme, nor are we capable 
mentally and morally to understand the urgency, fox- are we not perpetual 
minors, under the care and custody of our guardians ? And under every 
system of jurisprudence the minor has no right to question the guardian’s 
icts, except when he attains majority, and that, too, under very special 
circumstances. Here there is no fear of the min or attaining majority, in 
spite of the Indian Majority Act. But may we not complain before the 
bar of humanity against the Government of India for subordinating om 
interests to the impetuous impulses and seductions _ of conquest and 

Imperial vainglory, not to speak of the immediate gain and temptations 

• of commercial enterprise and fat berths in the services? 

It has been pointed out times without number in this House and out 
of it, that the military expenditure of a country should on no account exceed 
& fifth of its revenues under normal circumstances, and this enduring 

v 2 
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principle of sound finance was adopted by the Brussels Conference with 
the unanimous concurrence of the Government of India, and its repre¬ 
sentatives. But the variance between profession and practice on the part 
of our inters is the guiding principle in every branch of their administration 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, whom I do not see here rnav 
ask how to effect a reduction in the military expenditure? The answer- 
that has been given times without number is “ Indianise ”. But when 
1 finc( that even the small modicum of Indianisation recommended bv the • 
Indian Sandhurst Committee is thrown into the waste paper basket I 
shall not be wrong if I say that the Government of India' is not serious ■ 
m their endeavour to reduce the military expenditure. 


The half-fed and. ill-clad tillers of the soil is a standing commentary 
of your military policy, and the plea of protecting his hearth and home • 
is on yan euphemistic expression for his exploitation, and I make bold to - 
assert that the real motive behind it is to keep India ever in bondage and 
to provide employment for the Britisher. I would prefer a Tanferlane - 
or a Nadir Shah at intervals, than this perpetual invasion of a costly 

foreign army which sits like a vampire on the breast of India, sucking its 
life blood. ° 


Sir, the cost of an Indian soldier is Us. 6B1 per annum, while that 
ot a British soldier is Its. 2,503 per annum, and if this British element 
is e nnmated, there will be a saving of about 10 crores of rupees a year. . 

ut then it will be argued that the British soldier has got greater military 
qualities than the .Indian soldier. That argument will not hold water 
before an impartial reader of history. The Bajputs, Sikhs and the • 
Malirattas, as also the Gurkhas and the Pathans, make as good soldiers, 
if not better, if they are given the necessary training. All these arguments 
have failed to induce the Government to reduce their military expenditure, 
and it is useless to discuss it further, for it is impossible to convince those • 
that are determined not to be convinced. 

Sir, this land favoured by the gods, protected by natural barriers of 
seas and mountains, needs but little protection from human agency’, and 
if you check your forward policy and Imperialistic tendencies, you will 
not require the huge foreign army to defend her. 

Turning to the other items of the Budget, we have hardly any reason 
o congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member, for the high postage 
rates remain where they were, the railway fares, except a nominal reduc¬ 
tion in third class fares for long distances, remain the same, while such 
an every day necessity as salt, has to be taxed, not to speak of the Income- 
tax which has a tendency to increase every year in the hands of over- 
zealous officers. What hope is there then of the readjustment of the • 
burdens of taxation and its reduction? 


While I am thankful to the Honourable the Finance Member on the 
eve of his retirement for his prayer that no storm from without or from 
mu lna y descend upon India to disturb, according to him the bright 
prospects of financial well-being, to which she seems to-day to be justified 

and* masonaht of “ Vll t an f mihtary expenditure do not bear any just 

tbe count??witKT. thS ^ “ n be P 0ssibl .V realised from 

neurrmg peril and exhaustion. For we cannot forget 
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'that the tax-gatherer is the foster parent of revolution, as was proved by 
■■the secession of America from the British Empire 


Sir David Barbour, a former Finance Member of the Government of 
India, described India as: 

“an eastern country governed in accordance with western ideas, an immense and 
.poor population, a narrow margin of possible additional taxation, claims for additional 
expenditure greatly in excess of possible additional revenue, a constant tendency for 
expenditure to outgrow revenue, a system of government favourable to the increase 
and unfavourable to the reduction of expenditure, no financial control by intelligent 
-and well-informed public opinion either in England or in India, an insufficient check on 
expenditure m India, a 1 emote and imperfect control exercised from England, a revenue 
-specially liable to fluctuation fiom year to year, with large and growing foreign pay¬ 
ments.’’ ' 


This is the description of India by one of Sir Basil’s predecessors in 
office, who had no illusions of a surplus budget, and I request the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member to consider whether during his tenure of office 
things have improved in any way. 

The Demand for Grants will come in for criticism in proper time. l.ut 
in this general discussion I beg to refer to a particular item on page 509, 
which refers to the Indian Statutory Commission. We have been told 
that the Commission is a Parliamentary Commission, and yet a portion 
of the expenses have been charged upon the Indians who had no voice 
in its appointment, and who never asked for it. The elected Indian 
Members of this House, with twelve exceptions, have declared in no un¬ 
certain yoice that they refuse to admit England’s right to frame a con¬ 
stitution for the Government of India, and yet the Government in utter 
disregard of our verdict wants to saddle us with the cost of this white 
Commission, I was going to say—the traditional white elephant. In no 
other country, except India, would this have been possible, but relying 
-upon the powers of certification, the Government, through the Honourable 
the Finance Member, has once more reminded us of our true position under 
the present system of administration. In a free country the withholding 
of the Demands for Grants cannot be restored, and all the functions of the 
State come to a standstill which brings about .the downfall of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Here in India there is no apprehension of any such kind, and 
the Government goes on merrily in spite of our refusal to the Demands 
for Grants. ' . 

' . To pass through all the formalities of Parliamentary procedure, with¬ 
out any sanction^for enforcing compliance to the verdict of tins House 
-is a cruel travesty, of responsible government. So long as this state of 
tilings continues,, we cannot assent to the Budget consistently with out 
sense of self-respect, and our duty, as representatives of the people will 
he one of disapproval of your, methods signified by the rejection of the 
Budget, the only weapon left to an enchained, emasculated and disarmed 


people. < 

Although I am unable to congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on his last Budget, yet I wish he may be privileged to witness 
fronT his island home in his retirement the dawn of a new era m Indian 
finance, ’freed from- all external control in the near future, for the tune 
has come for the star ot India to shine as it did m days of yore, and 
'enlighten the world with the truth that man is greater than gold, and 
thm India’s organised strength can break the cham rhao threa ens 
.-Hichain the world. This vison of New India rising from the old is the 
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bedrock of our faith and hope, which will triumphantly lend us to our 
proper place in the federation of the human race, and I repeat in the 
words of our poet Rabindranath : 

_ “ Eh nahe Kahini 

J Eh nahe Swapan 

Asibey se din asibey.” 

, “It is neither a phantasm nor a dieam, 

,' __ But a certainty in the divine scheme.” 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-official): On a point of order. Sir. May I ask if any time 

i oon, ]j in y. j s fi xe( j to-day for speeches? 

Mr. President: No time limit has been fixed, but I expect Honourable 
Members will not exceed twenty minutes,in any case. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir., we all listened with great interest and satisfaction to the 
budget speech which the Honourable the "Finance Member delivered last 
week. It is, if l may say so, the swan song of Sir Basil Blackett as the 
Finance Member ot the Governiment of India As such it was couched 
in very subdued tones. It was free from controversial topics and it also 
contained no boastfulness of achievement What was perhaps due to him 
had been, said in another House by the Secretary ot the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. In this House the Finance Member contented_ himself with giving 
a graceful expression to his own good wishes about the financial welfare 
of the land of his birth and our birth; and may I reciprocate that sentiment 
of his by giving expression to my personal hope that on his return to 
England it may be given to him to enjoy a long further career of distinction 
in the realms which are his own. 

Sir, the Budget presented to us is not in any sense a spectacular budget; 
but I daresay it is a budget which is really a commendable budget for, it 
is a normal and balanced budget which we have seen after several years. 
The Indian tax-payer will share with ( him a sigh of relief at emerging as- 
it were into the light after travelling through a long tunnel of financial 
darkness and despair. We ore free from the contributory uncertainty of 
railway finance. Whatever the 'merits of the exchange ratio established 
last year, we can calculate with certainty about the cost of our Home re¬ 
mittances, and the disappearance of the item of exchange under several 
heads of income and expenditure, so far as it goes, is a thing to'be definitely 
welcomed The debt position is progressively hopeful. India’s credit may 
certainly be said to be established to a certain extent in the liem'e and 
foreign markets and there is eveiwthing to be said in favour of the reduc¬ 
tion of unproductive debt. The Budget under the revenue heads does not 
call for much criticism, though it may be said with regret that notwith¬ 
standing the recurrent surpluses of the last five years, there has been no 
serious attempt at reduction of /taxation. But, on the other hand, we 
must give credit to the Finance Member for relieving the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of their contributions and for abolishing the cotton excise duty 

rovmcial contributions were a eontinuallv running sore, but it will 
frroVn kerded. and Provincial Governments will once more feel freedom 
nc shackles imposed upon them by the Meston Settlement. 
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His last budget is, as it were, the coping stone upon, the financial admi¬ 
nistration of Sir Basil Blackett, and he would allow us, I suppose, as he 
has done it himself, to view] the edifice of that administration as a whole. 
Many factors have no doubt contributed to the satisfactory position we 
have arrived'at at the end of these five years. First of all, there is the- 
'propitioushess of the monsoon which .is responsible for the progressively, 
increasing returns of revenue during this period. The Finance Member 
may claim that he has stabilised prices by stabilising the rupee and fixing 
the exchange, but he knows as well as we do that the credit for stabilisation 
of prices is due to the general stabilisation of world conditions in a better 
measure than to the stabilisation of the rupee itself. 


Then, with regard to the gold , standard, which is said to have been 
established in this country, I must say that so far as I can see there 
.has been no attempt-so far to strengthen that position by adding to the 
gold reserves in this country and that, I think, is certainly a great point 
of weakness from the. point of view of the gold standard ideal. 


Then, again, the Finance Member has used the alternative methods of 
increasing and reducing the currency according to his own ideas without 
taking into consideration the legitimate demands of the (market. By 
fixing the exchange ratio at ls.'6d % he will no doubt be saving to Govern¬ 
ment a few erores in Home remittance^’; but he has done so not without 
causing a wrongful loss to the Indian producer of an amount which is at 
Teas! five to six times the amount of the saving to Government; and one 
feels tempted in‘sheer desperation to say that it [might have been better 
if he had raised the amount represented by his saving to Government under 
the head of exchange by imposing taxation which might yield that amount. 
’But it must be said that side by side with the assistance of fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances beyond his control, the Finance Member has also shown » 
perception of certain correct principles in the general regulation of the 
' 'finances of the r 'couutrv. ' Happiness and unhappiness in this world i s said 
to be only relative, and those who are optimistic by temperament and 
'charitable by nature may even derive some consolation from the fact that 
: th f e Finance Member of India 1 has perhaps done even better than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain. For bli. Fhillip Snowden, 
himself an'ez-Chancellor of the Exchequer, has recently pointed out that 
•Mr. Churchill’s financial* policy during (he last few years has been a failure. 
According to Mr. Snowden, ilr. Churchill has increased ^ during Ins term 
of office national’expenditure by something like 40 millions a year; has 
imposed additional indirect taxation of about 24 millions; has added to 
the burden 'of r the local authorities'% Ins various raids upon them;-has 
neutralised th (('benefits’ which ought to have come from Sinking Fund- pay¬ 
ments; has" increased'the total-National Debt; has raised the rate of Gov¬ 
ernment borrowing,' and has made the conversion of maturing debt a more 
costly proceeding for the tax-payer. Of course. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of all these statements; but that is what appears and may be taken 
as a matter of consolation by way of contrast: Contrasted with this v Sir 
Basil Blackett’s administration seems to have been more successful. I 1 or 
durino- the last five years, he could show a total surplus of about 15 erores. 
This cvcle of surpluses naturally leads one to.think of the financial position 
of the Government of India during a number of: years previous m which 
sir pi uses regularly alternated with deficits. From 1898 to 1913—the year 
before the War—the lotal net surplus amounted to about o4 erores. 
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The era of deficits then commenced, which, with only two exceptions, 
lasted till 1922. In this period of nine years, while the total surpluses 
.amounted to only 23 erores the total deficits amounted to 112 crores—that 
is to say, a balance of 89 crores on the wrong side. The memory of this 
disastrous policj' and its effects takes away most of the consolation, and 
in fact the whole of the benefit of the financial policy which the present 
Finance Member has been able to pursue. 

Sir, in speaking of any Finance Member of the Government of India, 
it must be remarked that we intend to speak only, impersonally; we must 
look upon the Finance Member as a continuous entity. The deeds of pre¬ 
decessors and successors are inextricably interwoven. The wise measures 
of'one Finance Member may naturally shine on the background of the 
Jmisdeeds of another. Periodical elevations of spirit may compensate for 
periodical depressions of it. But just as the nation and the Government 
are continuous corporations, so also the Finance Member can be allowed 
to have onlj one corporate and continuous soul., Through the opening and 
closing balances of the Treasury and the schedule of the public debt, the 
nexus is woven of their indivisible existence. We know Sir Basil Blackett 
had, to perform the Herculean task of cleaning the Augean stables of his 
predecessor, and,we naturally sympathise with him in his labours. But 
Sir Basil Blackett cannot accuse us of deliberate pessimism if we like to 
take onlj a panoramic view of the finances of India from the vantage 
ground of the normality which w e seem to have reached, for the moment. 
From here we not only see but also still feel the effects of the mismanage¬ 
ment of the finances in the veai;s gone by. It is no comfort to us to be 
told, that we have once more reached the region of balanced budgets, for 
we cannot forget what we have had to pay- for arriving at that region, 
though with the helping hand of Sir Basil Blackett. We know of^ those 
who “husbanded the golden grain,’’, but we cannot forget those who flung 
it to the winds like rain.’’ We are,, of course, susceptible to the sweet 
music of the balanced 1 and tuneful budget produced by Sir Basil, but we 
cannot put out of oux mind the .manner in which the instrument of that 
music has been- manufactured. For we are still groaning under extra re¬ 
curring taxation and the burden of our debt, from which not even. Sir 
Basil Blackett’s financial genius has been able to, free the Indian nation. 
And that reminds me of the parable of the great god Pan poetically 
narrated by Elizabeth Browning, which has a great moral even for Finance 
Members and Chancellors of the Exchequer. The great god Pan made a 
flute out of a slender reed, but in doing so he. spread ruin and broke the 
golden lilies afloat, while paddling and splashing with the hoofs of a goat. 
The limpid waters were made turbid. The great god Pan hacked and hewed 
with his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, till there was not a sign of a 
green leaf left. He drew the pith out of the reed like the heart of a man, 
and notched the poor thing with holes, and triumphantly said: “This is 
the way to make a flute out of a reed.’’ But what was the verdict of the 
poet on that flute and that music? , 

“Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

* To laugh as he sits by ihe river, 

Making a poet put of a man : 

The true gods sigh - " for the cost mid pain,— 

For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reed in the river.” 
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Well, the Budget for the new year is certainly one which, as Sir Basil 
Blackett sa\s, is u budget which both the G-overnment and the country can 
view with pleasure. He also prophesies that, if the recent rate of progress 
is continued, our unproductive debt should vanish altogether in about 12 
years’ time But we all know that it is a very big “if”, and one wonders 
whether some of the voracious departments wall not again open their mouths 
and raise their heads, if they are not kept under tight control bv the new 
Finance Member, and whether the new r Finance Member will advert, as 
an urgent duty, to the necessity of reducing taxation. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I am perhaps inclined to 
turn a slightly less blistering eye on Sir Basil Blackett than my colleague 
from Bengal, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. In fact, I do not mind joining 
Mr. Kelkar in throwing a bouquet at the Finance Member because, what¬ 
ever we may have to sa 3 T in detail about this particular Budget, I do nob 
think for a moment any of us forgets what he has done for us in the last 
five vears. We are only now in a position to offer criticism,—what I may 
call hopeful criticism,—because at last we think that there is a little bit 
of money to be got,—and for that we are very grateful to Sir Basil Blackett. 
But having said that, there are one or tw r o points which I should like to 
register at this stage. First of all, I think that the Honourable Member 
has shown a great deal of discretion in regard to certain matters. He has 
for instance, I think, convinced us all that there is an uncovered liability 
for post office cash certificates But I may at once say that I also think 
that this is the first time we have heard about it, and it is a liability which 
will now have to be provided for Sir, T heard the other day of someone 
getting one day’s simple imprisonment for concealment of liabilities I am 
not quite certain whether the Government of India ought not to get one 
day’s simple imprisonment .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) • I am fretting 
two days 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Two days then Now, Sir, most of us are sitting 
here in tw T o capacities If we look at things from the point of view of 
the Central Government, we are bound to admit that very much has been 
done to change the whole face of affairs in the last five 3 ears. But there 
is another point of view which the Honourable the Finance Member does 
not' ! really, we feel, share to the full with us We are also representing 
our provinces, and we have to think of their position; and in Bengal it is 
an extremely unpleasant position. We have latety had our provincial 
Budget produced. I fear it ma\' be said, in a very different sense, to be 
spectacular. Certainly it told a very different tale to the kind of tale that 
the Finance Member was in a position to unfold in tips House. And it is 
to us becoming an intolerable position that in a province which is generally 
called a rich province, certainty a province that contains prosperous people 
and has prosperous industries, the Government should have uo money at 
all for necessary public development. Now, Sir, we in Bengal are dcfmite- 
ty out to try and undo this miserable Meston Settlement. We are all 
together. Bengal is in revolt We have those famous fire-eaters. Sir 
Walter Willson and Sir Darcv Lindsa.v, leading us in rebellion. Our hearts 
heat as one from right to left We have Mr. Amar Nath "Dutt. we have 
Mr. Neogy, we have Mr Goswami. We are all together. I do not think 
that there is a single Member’from Bengal who has the slightest doubt or 
'hesitation ... 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Xtohilkhund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): What about Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed? 

Mr. Arthur Moore; Yes, 1 am quite sure of him. And our point is 
this, that we are paying definitely too much in two directions.- In income- 
tax and super-tax alone, 655 lalvhs is what the Honourable the '.Finance Mem¬ 
ber budgets to take next year out of Bengal He has budgeted for a total 
for all India of 17 crores, and he takes more than 62 erores out of Bengal. 
-Bor his export duty on jute he budgets for 420 lakhs on raw and manu¬ 
factured jute. That is a direct tax upon the one province of Bengal. Now, 
Sir, we were told the other day that the Government could not accept the 
definite proposals of the Tariff Board in regard 'to the small industry of 
ply-wood because the Tariff Board proposed an export duty- The Govern¬ 
ment of India could not have such a vicious affair as an export duty,' so 
thev proceeded to double the import duty. All their arguments against 
an export duty are no doubt very right and proper,—but why is the Gov¬ 
ernment of India so very keen upon this export duty on jute? I am quite 
willing to agree that it is not an export duty comparable to 'others. I am' 
quite willing to agree that jute is a monopoly, and therefore that many of 
the vices of an export duty do not arise in this case Sir, I am not sure 
at all that we ourselves would not like an export duty But if it is going 
to be an export duty, let it be one imposed by the province of Bengal 
The duty is collected on raw ]ute and on manufactured jute. It seems 
to me that it is contrary to the declared policy of the Government ..f India 
to tax an Indian manufacturing industry. You say that if you are going 
to have an export duty on jute you must collect it on all the jute that 
goes out, either in raw form or in the manufactured form. It is obvious- 
that in taxing the manufactured article as it goes out you are to a certain 
extent crippling an Indian industry. Again, I am not contending that the 
industry is in a bad way nor am I making out a case for its protection. 
But 1 do say that if it is going to suffer this particular discrimination 
against it it ought only to do so in the interests of its own province which 
is without money, and where all large schemes for development and for 
public welfare have for years, ever since the institution of the reforms, 
ever since- the dyarchic experiment was first heard of, been hopelessly 
cramped and rendered entirely impossible, simply for lack of money. 
Last year we heard some very admirable eloquence from the Government 
on the subject of the nefarious export tax on hides and the Government 
even proposed to abolish that tax, but, unfortunately, this House decided 
that it "should not do so. I am sorry to see that Government has wearied 
of well doing. It has not again brought forward that proposal. In fact, 
last year, after the Assembly forced its hand, it only budgetted for ! 30 
lakhs on the export of hides, but the Finance Member this year has 
cheerfully budgetted for 35 lakhs without any proposal to abolish it, and 
without any of those arguments that we heard last year. Well Sir I feel 
that there is a strong agreement in general in this House with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s arguments against export duties. In the case of ]ute, as I 
say, if there is going to be any export duty, it should be one of which 
Bengal gets the benefit; and I wish now, while saying on behalf of Bengal 
Members that we. are very grateful to the Finance Member who has 
brought us to the crest of that hill of vision to which he referred the other 
thmJlir 06 we p«n survey the prospect. T do at the same time wish to 
we °." lov , e to hm successor, and to sav that we will not w till 

6 ^this miserable Meston Settlement upset r 
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Mr. Ghanshyam. Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, there is one point in the speech of mj friend 
Mr. Arthur Mooie on which 1 not only congratulate him but with which 
I entirely agree. He had the frankness to tell the Finance Member ihat 
this was the first time when this House was told of the accrued liability 
of the postal certificates He also very appropriate!}' reminded the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member that his action in concealing the losses from the 
House made him liable for one day’s simple imprisonment if such a filing 
ever happened in any commercial firm'. I beg to state, Sir, however, 
that this is not the only direction in which the Honourable the Finance 
Member has played with the figures and tried to mislead this House. 

I sincerely wish that I had been in a position to offer him my congratula¬ 
tions at least at this stage when he is about to leave India for good, but 
I am afraid, after knowing too well that he is responsible for placing in¬ 
correct and misleading statements before this House, it will be impossible 
for some of us to offer him any compliments. Sir, the other day the 
Honourable the Finance Member remarked that he was a better Swarajist 
than some of those sitting on the opposition benches. Sir, I confess I 
would be horribly shocked if my Swarajist friends put before this House 
a statement like the one put forward by Sir Basil full of untrue and incorrect 
statements. Sir, it is not the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett but his 
successor whom we shall hold responsible for the accuracy of this Budget, 
and therefore I maintain that it is not only unfair to this House but unfair 
in a greater sense to his successor that he should have pul these misleading 
figures before us. 

Sir, before I proceed to criticise the various statements I might say 
a few words of warning about the danger which is hovering over us. Sir, 
w t c have had five successive good crops. In the natural course good crops 
should have reflected on the prosperity of the people. But what do we 
find? Most of us in this House know that the purchasing power of the 
country at present is at its lowest ebb. There is practically no demand for 
piece-goods, foreign or Swadeshi, and people are poorer in every w'ay than 
they were fiye years ,baek. One may very pertinently ask what is the 
reason of tlie r poverty of the people .in spite of the fact that we have had 
live successive good crops 9 The answer is very simple The country is 
practically >bemg crushed.to death under the heavy taxation. I tried in my 
speech of last year on the Budget to put before the House how the Govern¬ 
ment through the appreciation of exchange had been able to exact a greater 
amount of revenue than what they could have done under the ratio of 
Is. 4d. It is not my intention this year to repeat these figures again. 
What I however wish to point out is that, due to the appreciation of ex¬ 
change the fall in general level of prices and five good years which we 
have had, it should have been possible for the Government to reduce their 
expenditure and thus give a great amount of relief to the tax-payer Bui 
what instead of that do we find? We find that, in spite of all these good 
faciors which we have had during the last five years, the Government 
exact a greater amount of revenue from the rax-payer as compared with 
what they did in 1923-24 In 1923-24. the total revenue amounted to about 
Rs.’ 133 erores, which now amounts to Rs. 132 crores, and this in spite 
of the remission of the provincial contributions. Nov so far as the pro¬ 
vincial, contributions are concerned, they do not necessarily mean any 
relief to the tax-payer If I am not wrong, my information is that almost 
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in everj province taxation lias increased since 1923-24 in spite oi the re¬ 
mission of the contributions. (An Honourable Member: “That is a ia~ct”.) 
Some of my friends tell me that that is a fact. Now, Sir, this is the situa¬ 
tion in spite of good years, in spite of the appreciation of exchange, in 
spite of the fall in the general level of prices; the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments are collecting more revenue from the 
country than what thej used to do in 1923-24, and that is in short the 
reason why the purchasing power of the people is at a low ebb and why 
the poor people of this country find it difficult to buy even the bare 
necessities of their life. There is only one remedy for improvement of 
the present state of things, and that is retrenchment. It is for the House 
to consider very seriously whether we have not arrived at a stage when 
we should have another Retrenchment Committee- The Honourable the 
Finance Member may ridicule some of us who give him this warning; it 
is human nature that one who does not make himself agreeable is as 
a rule liable to be ridiculed. If any one bad criticised the railway manage¬ 
ment five a ears back the response from the Railway Department would 
have been the same. Even last year when my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Chetiy, criticised very strongly that the railway expenditure was over¬ 
estimated. he was ridiculed. Thank God, his position was vindicated, but 
T want to know what proof is there that the 1 other departments of the 
Government are not being run with the same extravagance and the same 
inefficiency with which the Railway Department five years back was being 
run? I hope that in their own interest Government would consider very 
seriously the question of retrenchment. If we were to have one or two 
bad \ ears and if we Avere called upon to pay the concealed losses such as 
the deferred interest on postal certificates—I call them concealed because 
tlie\ have, not been disclosechto this House—if we were to be called upon 
to paj' all these ■ concealed losses, in one year there would be only one 
alternative left for the Government, and that is to increase further the pre¬ 
sent taxation, and I am quite sure that I am' expressing the A'ieAvs of this 
House when I say that this House will never consent to any further increase 
in .the present .taxation. .It would be impossible for the Government to find 
ways mad means to meet any possible deficit,whieh they might have to face 
in anvbad year unless they made retrenchment, and if not for the’sake of 
the tax-payer, at least for,their own sake they ought to consider the question 
of cutting doAvn the expenditure very seriously. I would specially appeal 
to my European frignds in this Hoiise because I want to tell them very 
frankly that the economic condition will play a great part in maintaining the 
peace and contentment of this country. If the people were being oppressed 
under a wheel of heavy taxation and over and above that if we were called 
upon to impose further taxation, no sermon on peace and contentment 
wmld be abte to keep the people calm and peaceful. I hope, therefore 
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There has been a serious drop in the collection of income-tax, the duty 
collected on the import of cloth has been less than that of the previous 
year, and the import of treasure has fallen by an amount of Es. erores. 
The price of 8-?.- per cent Government loan which stood at Es. 77-7-0' 
last year stood at Es. 75-15-0 this year. If all these thing.-- have got 
any significance, they only go to show that the country is not passing' 
through a time of prosperity. Now, Sir, the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett has budgetted for a higher figure for receipts from income-tax 
and customs for the Budget of this year. I hope and pray that his 
wishes may be realised, but as we all know there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. But granting that we shall get more money under' 
these heads, I should like to know from the Honourable the Finance - 
Member wlmt provision he is going to make for those concealed losses 
' which we may be called upon to pay in his absence. I was very much* 
alarmed to note from his speech that the loan of 1918 issued at 5 per 
cent, premium and matured in 1928 caused a sudden demand of about 
- Es. 80 lakhs on the revenue within one year. This is not the only 
instance in which these so-called deferred interests have been kepi con¬ 
cealed from the House and eventually paid in one year. It was for the- 
first time, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Moore rightly remarked, that 
we happened to hear of the accrued liabilities of the postal certificates. 
Sir Basil very plausibly defends his action by saying, “Oh, our Budget 
is a mere statement of receipts and disbursements in cash.” I do not 
agree with him that our Budget is a mere statement of i-eceipts and dis¬ 
bursements in cash. I should like to give a few instances which will 
show how in the past the practice has varied according to the convenience 
of the Finance Meimbers. In 1928, a loan was raised at a discount and in one 
year the whole discount \yas written off, whereas in 1927 loan-; have been 
raised at discounts in England and in India, and it is proposed that the 
discounts should be spread over a period of years of the currency of the 
lean. Now, as regards these loans issued at discount or premium such 
discounts or premiums represented nothing but interest pure and simple 
which the loans carried. If that was so, what was the reason that in 
some cases it was proposed to distribute the amount over a period of 
yeai-s, while in other cases it was written off in one year? There must 
be some cause, and I would like to know from the Honourable the Finance 
Member why he should decide at his sweet will to write off the interest 
on loan sometimes in one year and spread it sometimes over a number of 
years. The real fact is that lie acts in a manner which suits him best. 
Sometimes it suits him to conceal losses while at other times it suits li:m 
to conceal profits. Sometimes it suits him to wipe off at one stroke a 
huge loan of 3i erores lent to the Persian Government. At other times 
it suits him to conceal profits derived from the enemy ships. That hasf 
been the sort of jugglery going on in the Finance Department from time 
to time, and I very strongly protest against it. Similar treatment has 
been given to this House as regards the statement about the unproduct¬ 
ive debt. If I rightly understand the meaning of unproductive debt, it 
represents nothing but a sort of loss which has to be carried forward frem 
year to year, to be made up either by sin-pluses or by any other profits. 
Now, during the last few years he has been able to effect a reduction of 
about 80 erores in the unproductive debts. It is very difficult to say 
how the Finance Member ever happened to be in a position to achieve 
this miracle. How could he reduce the unproductive debt within one 
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year to the extent o: 20 crores? There can lie only tiro explanations. 
Either there is an invisible surplus which lias been kept away from this 
House, or he has used money from some’ other funds which were lying at 
his disposal. If he has kept any surplus concealed from this House, he 
is equally liable to criticism; but I think in the present case it is not so. 
If he has reduced the unproductive debt simply by using ' the various 
funds at his disposal, belonging to other departments, then I strongly 
protest that he has done a very wrong thing. He must tell us how did 
he do this? If the House does not get proper information about all 
these manipulations it will be difficult,—impossible J should say—to 
trust the Finance Department in future. This is a very serious matter 
and I wish to invite the attention of the House, and the Standing Finance 
Committee particularly, to this subject. To me it appears that the whole 
system of accounts requires revision. The Honourable the Finance 
Member will say: “All possible information is provided in the big 
bundles of books’’. Sir, in the first place,it is impossible for every 
member to go through these huge files and even if one had sufficient 
time at his disposal. The system is so complicated that even after 
reading the books for six months one does not know where one stands. 
1 would therefore suggest to the Finance Department that they should 
accept my suggestion and in future prepare the accounts in a simpler 
end more concise form. That is the only way to cheek future manipu¬ 
lations, and I hope that the House will keep these suggestions of mine 
in their mind. 1 


Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayangar (Madura and Ramnad cu;tn Tinnevelly : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): The Honourable the Finance Member will 
please excuse me if I do not indulge in conventional language, which I 
am really incapable of. I will be as frank as my friend Mr. Birla in . 
criticising the Budget as I view it. I am in perfect agreement with my 
friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in maintaining that this is a Budget which 
the country can by no means view with pleasure. As I see it, the 
Budget is barren; and it is somewhat bitter too. I say it is barren 
because there is no advantage accruing from the Budget to the ordinary 
tax-payer. Even as regards the bare necessary of life for man and beast 
there is absolutely nothing in the Budget to indicate that the impost on 
salt is sought to be lessened; and so far as the reduction of postal rates 
is concerned, the Honourable the Finance Member has observed that 
there is no way of effecting that. The Einance Member says: 

“As was then pointed out, such reductions would involve a far greater loss than the 
present finances of the department would justify.” 


I would remind the Honourable the Finance Member that in the case 
of public utility departments, such as the Postal and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment, these commercial considerations should be sparingly used. Then 
so far as the burden of taxation is concerned, he leaves it' to his succes¬ 


sor to effect what he might be able to achieve. So there is absolutely 
nothing by way of giving any relief to the ordinary tax-payer {as seen 
from his view point. Nowi, I would be satisfied if' at least there is eco¬ 
nomy m administration. The House might remember that when we 
were on the exchange question this time last year, the Finance Member 
“ lf the rupee did not appreciate to Is. 6d., there would be a loss 
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-Economy lias not been attended to. In this connection.' I would invite 
the attention of the -House to paragraph 23 of the budget statement. In 
1923-24 the military expenditure, was 56'23 crores, and in 1928-29 it is 
proposed to spend 55" JO crores. Now the House must read these figures 
in'terms of their gold value > on| the 1st‘of March every year. For the 
information of the House I may submit that the sterling rate of exchange 
.in 1923-24 was Is. 4,4, il. and the gold rate then was 1*-. 3fd. In 1928- 
29 it is Is. Gel. Now the figure tor 1923-24 converted into its gold 
value parity rate would t ield £36.million. What do \ou find in 1928-29? 
The expenditure is put down^as 55'10. Its equivalent now is £40 
millions. This shows that in five years there has been an increase from 
£36 to 40 millions. The figures given in crores of rupees in paragraph 
23 make us believe that there is really a reduction of l'13 crores though 
really there is an increase of expenditure. I hope the Honourable the 
.Finance Member will in his reply enlighten the House on/this point. 
Again, the general expenditure in 1923-24 is given as 1'30 crores. That 
would yield, according to this mode of calculation. £84 millions; and in 
1928-29 the proposed figure is 129 crores which comes to £95 
millions. So that there is really an increase of £10 millions in these 
five years. That is an alarming state of things and 1 would ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member^to enlighten the House again on this 
point also. I would also inform the House that, so far as England is 
concerned, the Secretary of State for War thought it expedient this year 
to bring down the military budget figures iu England both as regards 
men and money because of possible criticism from Members of a critical 
Parliament. Here in India our rage is impotent though as Members 
of this/House, we may also indulge in criticism. It is for that reason 
that we do not get any reduction in money or men. One other thing I 
would submit is this. So far as the redemption of debt is concerned, my 
Honourable friend -Mr. Birla brought to the notice of the House the 
means adopted at present and the correct way of doing it. I would also 
bring to Uie>notice of the House that the system which prevails in 
England is entirely different from that which obtains in India. Iu, 
England I find that the unproductive debt amounts to £7,700 millions,, 
but the provision made in the Budget towards avoidance or reduction of. 
this unproductive debt is only £50 millions annually. That works out 
to something like two-thirds of one per cent, of the entire debt. But in 
the current ^year’s Budget here we have 5'40 crores allotted for reduc¬ 
tion of debt, which works out to a little over 3 per cent, of the whole 
-debt. That is certainly out of all proportion to what obtains in similar 
circumstances in England. I therefore submit thar, in all these matters, 
if the figures' given were converted into their sterling equivalents wo 
would be in a much better position to understand whether\fliore is really 
any deficit or any surplus, or any increase or decrease in expenditure. 
What we are now given are concealed figures, with concealed taxation 
and concealment of the real state of things to which we refer year after 
year. I would this day suggest to the Finance Department that if they 
will give us the sterling equivalents in our Budgets year after year then 
the real position will be better shown to us; aud we will then be in a 
much better position to criticise and expose what is actually wrong in 
the Budget. The only tiling which the House can congratulate the 
Honourable the Finance Member on is his cleverness in budgetting, as lie 
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calls it. He lias twice taken the opportunity of congratulating himself 
upon the efficacy of the budgeting. In paragraph 2 of his speech I find: 

) 

“The close approximation of the revised estimate to the actual outturn is an en¬ 
couraging sign of the improvement in our methods of budgetting.” 

Certainly that is e matter for congratulation. As I submitted the 
other day in connection with the Railway Budget, there was a disparity 
of 4 crores of rupees between the actuals and the budget estimates. AncE 
it those figures approximate closer here, it is certainly a matter for con¬ 
gratulation so far as efficiency in the mere method of budgetting is con¬ 
cerned. But so far as the intrinsic merits of the Budget itself are con¬ 
cerned, I am afraid there is hardly anything on which the Honourable 
the Finance Member can be congratulated.. 


The Revd. J. 0. Chatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, I 
wish to add my humble congratulations to the many well-deserved com¬ 
pliments that the Honourable the Finance Member has received, if not 
in this House, then in the wider world outside where it is possible to take a 
calmer and less impassioned view of things. And my compliment, Sir, 
is not couched in conventional terms because 1 have not yet learnt the 
language of convention or of politics. But I want to pay this humble- 
tribute to one, the honour of whose acquaintance I have had for nearly 
five years in a world outside the world of politics. I am filled with admira¬ 
tion fcr his devotion to his duty, his vast knowledge and learning and 
his knowledge of men and affairs. I believe that whatever criticism may 
be made of his financial policy or other matters, there is no doubt, that, 
when the heat of controversy is over, all parties will be united in 
acknowledging the great service which he has rendered t-> India, accord¬ 
ing to his lights and to the best of his abilities, in the course of these- 
years when he has held so high an office in this land. An Honourable- 
Member on the other side has said that he has always given his devotion 
to the country of his birth. Well, Sir, I do not know and it is not the 
place here to speak of his services to the country of his birth, but I am 
absolutely certain that in spite of much criticism and some times criticism 
which has not been sympathetic. Sir Basil Blackett has shown the utmost 
devotion to the land of his sojourn and has given of his best to this country. 
He has I believe added lus_tre by bis great ability to the illustrious office 
which he unfortunately is so soon to lay down. Being a junior Member 
of this House I have no desire whatever to enter into broader questions 
of policy or of finance. I only crave the indulgence of the House to 
bring before it the case of the small province of Delhi and its urgent needs, 
and I do so at the special request of the municipality of Delhi. 

Mr. B. Das. (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Delhi is represented 
hv an Honourable Member. 


The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: I have been requested by the Municipality 
of which I- am a member to do this for them, and I believe I have the riffi’t 
to do so. There is a general impression that the city of Delhi and the' 
province of Delhi have gained very greuth by the elevation of this city 
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Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajsliahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): You have 
become a> nominated'‘Member: "• , j r ' : ‘ 

' ’ The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee.: Tliat I'am afraid is not a very great gain. ‘ 
to the'city of Delhi. In the first place,. I would point out that every 

‘large city -has round, it . a. good deal of space for. expansion. Now we are 

'an old walled city, and; a. very congested city, , and since the capital came 

here' we- have been deprived of all scope 'for expansion. On one side the 

{Fort and. .the river bind us within very narrow limits. On the other side 
-there are the'civil lines'of Delhi and, Kingsway, where again the city 
of 1 Delhi cannot encroach. The only , side, .where we could expand was 
'this side, the southern side; and here we have this garden, city of New 
Delhi.' Between this and old Delhi, there.must. always be a very broad 
belt:which ]g no man’s land and on which certainly ,we cannot encroach. 
There is only one other side left, where Karol Bagh, or what is known as 
the western extension, was . formed. That is the only, direction where we 
can expand and I will soon show how the unfortunate people who were 
taken there,' have been treated in matters of public health, and sanitation 
facilities. Then again our municipal expenditure has very greatly increased 
owing to the presence of the Government of India here. To give you 
only , one example, since the new city was formed our dumping ground 
'has had'to be removed to such a great distance from Delhi, that it will very 
. soon be costing us a capital outlay of several lakhs of rupees and a recurring 
: annual cost of a lakh and a half for carrying out the refuse of the city. 
That is only one way- in which the expenditure of the Delhi municipality 
has vastly increased; there, are various-other ways also. So long as the 
'Government of India were in Kingsway,, sojourning near to us, they were 
' probably afraid, of infection and disease getting , at them, and they were 
' generous in giving grants:, .They gave us grants and we carried out certain 
improvements in the. city. But .ever, since they came to this secluded, or 
" at any rate, this, exclusive, segregated city of villas and palaces, they seem 
to. have-' completely 'forgotten all .about us.- Sometimes then- minds 
• have turned , towards ,us ,and they have held out promises 
’■[ P ’ of kindness,, but none , of those hopes seem to. have-come to a 
fruition 1 . T will give you- some instances. - .In the year 1926, in the month 
•of May,' we suddenly received a- very happy communication from the 
■Department of Education,;.Health and Lands, saying that a grant of 
Bs. 50,000 was..available for public health and sanitation, and asking if 
' we would within a week’s time send them a carefully considered and detailed 
programme of, improvements, hot only for the city of Delhi, but for the 
: '‘entire 'province of Delhi, and telling us that the Chief Medical Officer would 
be the person.- to divide this .grant. We were allotted by that officer 
Bs. 32,000 for the city of Delhi, and we at once sent out a carefully con¬ 
sidered scheme. „ (at which our officers worked night and day for days), 
i for the expenditure of this'Bs. r 32,000, on the improvement of one of the 
worst slums in the city of Delhi. Now these slums have been described 
by the Public Health Commissioner as veritable plague spots, and there 
could not have been a better purpose to which we could have devoted this 
'money, than to improve the' sanitation of this,-slum area. But since that 
time, in spite of several reminders the grant 'seems to have vanished. I 
do not know what has happened to it. Perhaps we will be informed, that 
the money has gone, towards the remission'of provincial- contributions. 
Soon after we received another communication- from the same Department 
'of the-Government of India, in.which they informed "us, to our'great joy 
'and raised our hopes, that'they wanted us to submit for the consideration 
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of the Government of India a carefully considered and detailed programme 
of public health and sanitary improvements spread over a period of; five 
years. That was .a very big .task for the, municipal officers to,undertake, 
but they'worked very hard'at it and drew up a scheme'for,providing medical 
public health and sanitary facilities to the city of Delhi, .and to-its various 
-extensions:'• That-programme included among' other'things, ,a large outlay 
•for improving '-the-'wafer- supplyin ' the city'. ’' I.'do, not;, know;,,whether 
-Honourable''Members" are aware n pf'the fact; that' the - water distribution 
scheme of Delhi ‘is 1 'so antiquated , that in the hot-months there, is a, terrible 
scarcity of- water, and that‘people living' in Pahargunge and ’ the :Saddar 
.Bazar can hardly get 'sufficient' water'.to'drink.Wet wanted’.a. large .sum 
ito improve that water distribution; scheme'. We wanted money ,tp. improve 
.our'slum afe'as. -We. also desired' th improve.the Tot of’, the people,;in 
J Karol Bagh. "We informed'The- .Government of ‘India that ,the'.scheme 
would cost 60 lakhs 'of rupees. '' The, Local Governnient, reduced, this r .to 
49 lakhs. It may be"said 'that'’49 lakhs"is'a very large sum, but’this, only 
works out to 10 lakhs per • year, ahd ! that for the benefit of ,300,000. inhabit¬ 
ants, whereas many- crores-' Have been' spent on this new city for the benefit 
of about 30,000' people’ 1 at the utmost;' ' That'scheme was submitted,, ;but 
■we were-Informed'thaV the' Government' of‘India were unable to allot any¬ 
thing from-their’Budget Tor,'’1927-28' for'this purpose^, After some time 
..we .received another'; letter' ‘telling us that'The' Government ’.of India would 
.reconsider our..proposals ; 1 onl-.our 'giving greater details "and. sending a .fresh 
scheme, for inclusion'-in * the 1 'Budget of 1928-29.. We'.’hoped' that, the new 
heaven’on earth had- only- been deferred 1 and that this year'.when a surplus 
.Budget; was .most likely 1 to’be presented,' something would be. done, for, the 
-old city of Delhi. The new scheme was sent up aifd, we,- have, just heard 
.inrreply.that 'the Government- of Tndia'regret ’ that .-they. have no,money,to 
•;give us,-and would we 'again 1 reconsider our scheme, andpresent .it. for.inclu- 
; sion in lthe. Budget'of T929-30. 'i. will prob'ably be told, that .the entire 

- surplus'-'of' the 1 Government-of -India will be swallowed up , in remissions 
of ■ provincialilcontributiohsiand 1 therefore ho more money has been'left 
.over. This is very-small comfort to us,.'and therefore we cannot, join in 
fthe'-gubilation-'that the r major provinces' 1 are feeling.-, T believe .the. city-,of 

■ Delhi has; a : much stronger ' claim oil this House and, on the • Government 
of -India than-any other city,' because, - ; in the first: place,, it lies nearest 
to them and ought to'receive their . closest attention. . ,Secondly, because 
Delhi’has no provincial council which can collar a portion of these remis¬ 
sions .of provincial contributions, or put its case, before the Central Govern-, 
ment. T also wish to point out-how very .urgent- those needs are. This 
morning I was informed "that' six small rooms .were ..provided , for 'private 

■ patients in the Civil Hospital, as' if that’ was considered sufficient for the 
wants of nearly 300,000' people. I will show how a city .like, this needs an 

- up-to-date and large Civil Hospital, and it r is f no. usg. postponing that s.eheme 

' from,year, to year. • ' 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Bands): The scheme has been before the Government for a Tittle over a 
year onlv. •■•''' 


. The .Eevd.; J. O. Chatterjee 

Any way that is only-o 
•city to make the-lives 


. «u»u»u» JOD . It was mooted in Delhi for several yea 
ly one of the things-that are so urgently, needed in 
lives - of. < the inhabitants "j^appy'. and' comfortable.P *3 
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■the case of infectious diseases. The only hospital provided for such 
patients is a wretched, miserable godown. So often we have had epidemics 
•of plague,’ cholera and small-pox. Anyone who has got the time has only 
to go out a few miles and see what a terrible congestion there is in the 
slums of Delhi, and it is high time we did get some money to build houses 
for these poor people who lack sanitary houses, air and light. Then with 
regard to this question of Karol Bagh. The people who were living on 
this side of New Delhi had to be turned out of their houses so that the 
new city could be., built. They were transferred to the western extension 
-arid in tbftt place The Government,leased out lands to them. Therefore, 
the Government . are .absolute .’landholders of this .western extension. 
•People .have been living, there for the past seven or eight years without 
any drainage, and the. only water supply at their disposal consists of a few 
'•old-fashioned, and in some cases antiquated wells. Now the money that 
wa wanted was partly to provide the water supply there, and for drainage 
,and„improvement of the slums, for the provision of a hosiptal for infec¬ 
tious diseases and for the city’s expansion. I ask the House whether 
.these are not .things which need, the immediate attention of the Govern¬ 
ment. Delhi can only come to the Central Government. We have been 
asking for a grant since 1926, and we are told that we may get something 
in the year 1929-30. I do hope that something will move the Government 
* of India.to reconsider their'decision, .and that from their general prosperity 
something at least may bo given to .us in the revised estimates when that 
'.matter ^s'taken up. . . 


I will refer to one other matter which is not,of purely Delhi interest, 
and would submit that whatever I say is in no spirit of criticism, put 
mainly because it is a matter in which I am specially interested, and 
believe that f a certain, amount oj: ,attention being drawn to-it .would result 
,in the .good of a class' of people-who deserve the protection and the interest 
: '-of £he'~Government as well as of ,the public.' I refer to the question,of the 
administration of jails. I do so from a certain amount of personal experi- 
- ence, because I have been visiting jails for some years. I find that although 
the Government .have done a great deal in recent,years for the improve¬ 
ment of convicts and jails in India, a good deal still remains to be done, 
l.amjnot a psycho-analyst.,, I do not believe that a criminal can by a few 
months. of treatment be at once cured; nor am I one of those people who 
believe that the criminal - is [merely a bad boy who only needs to be 
smacked and smacked and smacked because there is no chance 

* ot curing him. I. believe that they deserve humane treatment and 
at the , same time firm treatment. Now, in the first place, there 
is this question of overcrowding in jails. I quite understand that 
the abolition of the Andamans as a penal settlement has a good 
deal to do -with it and that Government have had tremendous 
difficulty to face in that matter. But shill I could give you instances of 
jailg where if there is accommodation for 600, there is a permanent convict 

. population of 750 and sometimes more. That I believe is not as it should 
'be. ‘Something ought to be done. These people are convicts; we do not 
want to-give them so good or comfortable a time that the jail should lose 

* its .horrors for them. But at the same time it is our duty to try and do 
all that is humanly right and incumbent,on us to do. 

, That' is one thing. -Then in the same way there is this larger question 
'vof jails serving not only as penitentiaries'but also as places for correction 
-improyement. ;It is very - well-known that at least'in the case of a 

~ ' r . ' g 2 
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large number of convicts it is the lack of livelihood—it is because of 
economic reasons—that they are sent to jail, and more so that is .why 
they go there again and again. I have spoken to convicts and sometimes 
men have told me that they have gone there for the sixth time for they 
could get no work outside. 


Mr. President: The Honourable Member is exceeding twenty minutes. 

The Revd. J. 0. Chatterjee: May I have two minutes, Sir? I shall 
therefore conclude my remarks by saying that something should be done 
to teach more suitable industries in the jails. At the present time the 
industries taught in jails are carpet making, moonj matting weaving and 
paper making. But all these industries are such that convicts * cannot 
en g&g e in, after they get out of jail because they all require capital; and 
the employer in factories does not like the idea of employing' convicts. 
I believe that something should be done to teach them industries like 
carpentry and blacksmith’s work and things of that kind. It will give 
the convict a much better chance to get work when he comes out of jail. 

Finally, I want to say one word; something ought to be done to look 
into the matter of juvenile offenders. It takes a very long time for the trial 
of juvenile offenders before their cases are disposed of; and during that 
time the juvenile offender is exposed to influences which may turn him into 
a hardened criminal. We want more in the way of special magistrates 
and special methods of dealing with juvenile offenders. I believe that 
reformatories are doing excellent work but special magistrates to try 
juvenile offenders are a great necessity and so is the speedy trial of these 
juvenile offenders. 


Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division:’ Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, last year the Honourable the Finance Member, while closing his speech 
on the budget discussion day, said as follows: 

"'Once again I commend to the House the Government’s budget proposals which 
will achieve our long-cherished project of getting rid of provincial contributions and 
will open the way next year or the year 1 after to the effective discussion of reduced 
taxation in every direction and increased provision for the nation-building services.” 

We expected, this year, according to the prophecy, a reduction of taxa¬ 
tion in every direction and increased provision for the nation-building ser¬ 
vices. But we are sorely disappointed. In the present Budget no taxation 
has. been, proposed to be reduced and there is no increased provision for 
nation-building services On the income side, the anticipated increases in 
sugar and cotton piece-goods is anything but desirable. This anticipated 
increase welcomed by the Finance Member, only serves to show the differ¬ 
ent standpoint from the national point of view and from the Government 
point of view. The increases in respect of these two articles are exactly 
the increases which I would never like to see at any time. The increase 
in these, two articles denotes that the imports of these two articles will be 
greater in the year to come; whereas sound economy and the claims of 
national industry would dictate that such increases of 'these articles should 

thMnaL r i Cat ??'n, Fu - rthQr ° D> - ^ “? e T in income from taxation is also an¬ 
ticipated If this increase is due to the prosperity of the jute trade I have 

nothing to complain of. But if this increase denotes' efficiency of taxation 

Ssrisr den i es “ ; police : e s j „°4e“«pS 

the remission at & - • T 0re , 1° , .^ e pihtary expenditure and 

reduction S taxat^ rOV111 contributions is indicated. By way of 
taxation we get a declaration that the position of- 
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■the finances of the Government of India ( is sound and prosperous. By 
■way of increased provision for nation-building services, we get a lip 
prayer that no storm from without or within may descend upon India to 
disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being. Sir, in no sense Can 
the present Budget be called a prosperity budget, and the financial position 
of to-day cannot be regarded with complacent equanimity Last year it 
was said by the Finance Member that but for the ratio the Budget would 
have shown a deficit of 1'56 crores! This year also, take away the ratio 
and you will find that the present Budget is not at all ■ a 

prosperity budget Thus, it appears that the red flush of the 
budget 'is not the. result of health and strength but is the outcome 
of ratio stimulant ' Deprive the Budget of this ratio draught and then it 
sinks into’paleness; and if you take into account the concealed liability for 
payment of bash certificates, the seeming prosperity of'the magician turns 
Itself into a hideous bankruptcy. Even fed upon the manna of the J ratio’, 
the 'Budget, is innocent of ? all progress and presents a picture of prosaic 
gloominess. It has been well said, Sir! that if you do not move forward,' 
either you go back or you stagnate. ‘ In the present Budget, on the Finance' 
Member's own showing, ‘ either there is retrogression or'stagnation, which’ 
can hardly.be regarded as satisfactory.' The salt' ,tax, the postal rates and 
otfyer forms of taxation, remain as usual. The nation-building services are 
not fostered. The super-tax and 1 ,the income-tax and various other forms of 
taxation due to'the exigencies of the War show the obstinacy of parasites on 
healthy organisms, and as a whole the Budget seems to cast gloom and 
despondency. In this connection I wish to,say a word in regard to the-in¬ 
cidence of taxation' on Hindu undivided, families! In the Finance Bill the 
Hindu undivided family is regarded as a unit and also families assessed * 
at, more than an income of Hsjj 2,000 are sought to be taxed. It is true- 
that" a Mitakshara family constitutes a unit in an abstract sense and no co¬ 
parcener can predicate 1 that he is the i owner of so much income or property 
before partition, yet it is- clear that, ..whatever the income of the family is. 
It is’the income, though joint, of more than one member. And when, once 
the principle of accepting an income of Bs. 2,000 or less is admitted, it is un-, 
just to make such income taxable as the fruit of the labours of more than one 
individual unless it exceeds -the amount of Rs. 2,000 multiplied by the num¬ 
ber of coparceners. In Hindu families governed by Dayabhaga, this prin¬ 
ciple of joint income without shares also does not apply., and there is no, 
reason why such a family be regarded as different from a joint family of other 
than Hindus. In Mitakshara families, the fact that the family is joint 
doeS not make its income more valuable in the matter of getting more com¬ 
modities and services. There is absolutely no reason why Hindu families 
as such should be penalised and taxed because of the fact that it is a Hindu 
family 

' Sir, the Hindu joint family is fast disappearing and I am one of those 
who are sorry at this spectacle. But let the theory so ably interpreted by 
Sir Henry Mayne in his joint Hindu family law have its full operation.and 
let not the Finance Act prove the greatest disruptive factor so far as Hindu 
families are concerned. Let nob the process be unduly precipitated uncoil- 
sciously by this means and let not a fiscal measure turn itself into a social 
monster from‘this standpoint. I hope, the House will see the justice of the 
complaint and give its considered verdict on the proper occasion. 

y Sir, the present,Budget, as all Budgets, is in effect the reflection of a 
more settled and delicate budget, and let me scrutinise that budget with, 
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your permission. Sir, the budget of the relations of the people of India, 
with the Government of India and with the British Government does not. 
show any surplus on our side. The appointment of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion without any Indian on the Commission shows the extreme bankruptcy 
of imagination and uberrima ficles. The denial of equality of the status, 
opportunity and value of the report of the representatives of the Central 
Legislature of India clearly indicates that the balance of-trust is not even 
and is deflected in the wrong direction. Not less important in this con¬ 
nection is the attitude of the British military authorities in the matter of 
the Skeen Beport. No Indian can look with composure and equanimity 
at this attitude. In the first place, it is difficult to get a Committee appoint¬ 
ed for a purpose like this, and then its personnel is in the hands of the autho¬ 
rities. Then there may be minority and majority reports. Then the Gov¬ 
ernment may or may not accept .these reports. But, Sir, in the present 
case the fates decreed a course from which every Indian expected a harvest, 
of good to his country. And on this occasion, the rub seems to have come, 
from a quarter from which it was least expected. The disillusio nmen t, I 
can assure you Sir, will be quite great. Sincerity will be put to a great 
test and all this jargon of equal partnership and feflo.w-citizenship will be 
mainly judged by the conclusions arrived at in this connection. 


Sir, to any impartial student of the Budget, especially its military por¬ 
tion, it is absolutely plain that the racial discrimination of which we hear so 
much is warp and woof woven into its fabric. The British soldier costs as* 
much as about seven times' his Indian compeer. There are the artillery ,i 
tank and engineering services which are the monopoly of the British. The 
Royal Air Force is not open to Indians.' Look at the provision for the- 
schooling of the children of British sepoys. Is there a similar provision for 
the''children of Indian * sepoys 1 ’Look at the ; 'kit and clothing and other 
dietary arrangements and-'other things. ■ This talk of equality is' a huge/ 
farce. In the military Budget one sees the real foreign domination and the 
mailed fist at equality. Sir, what is the reason for all this? 5 Why are 
Indians 'not substituted? Why should this unproductive excess in expen¬ 
diture not be reduced? There is one formula which to my mind rightly > 
diagnoses the situation—“Distrust of Indians”. I cannot believe that Boy 
and Patwardhan can prove reliable and useful air pilots in war and Afghanis¬ 
tan and as soon as some of them aspire to serve their country they lose the- 
qualification. If Indians can rise to the highest posts in civil engineering- 
why cannot they in military engineering? If the bravest deeds can be 
performed by Indians in the battlefield and they are capable of handling the 
most delicate of machines, why cannot they be employed in the artillery 
and tank services’ Sir, the mistrust of Indians is the real cause. In the- 
daily papers we read of a five lakhs reduction in the military expenditure of 
Lreat Britain with all its responsibilities and commitments. And what, 
do ’.ye find in the Indian Budget ? Again, there is an increase of 18 lakhs. 
Again look at the Indian Navy Bill. What a sad commentary on the budget, 
ot relations between Great Britain and India and the people of India.. 
im/fw P °T fc T ^ Navy and crores of rupees subsidy. Can that be called'' 
at the the ^ eserve Bank muddle. Have the Beserve Bank built 

making a11 Pter in the hands of the Government and 
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Sir, the Government of India, and the British Government are not doing 
justice, to India and in the scaled of the relations between the people of 
India and the Government there are three very weighty items on the Gov¬ 
ernment side which solve all its difficulties and mate our position intoler¬ 
able. Faith, hope and patience are trotted out in reply to every demand 
from the Indian side. .But, Sir, in the balance you must realise that trust, 
mutual trust, is the pivot on which the balance bangs. If that trust is 
gone the balance topples and brute force and injustice hold sway. Eemem- 
ber Britain does not trust India and, as a consequence, India cannot trust 
Britain. Indian and Britisher do not at present stand on the same footing. 
Britishers are in a position to foster and produce a sense of trust and since 
you are in a favourable position it is your duty to so conduct the situation 
as to inspire trust. If you fail to*do so, the blame does not lie with India. 

Hawaii Six SaJhibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): Do Hindus and Mussalmans trust each other? 

i i 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava; If this question were to be answered cate¬ 
gorically in the way the question,is put, I would simply say, they do trust 
each other, and if still it appears,,that they do not trust each other,' 
there is' the third power, which is responsible for this distrust. 

,, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul .Qaiyum: How do you know about the third 
power? Why should you not trust one another. Leave the third power 
alone., >i * 1 1 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: It is clear to everybody that in our budget 
for Swaraj in relation to the Government of Great Britain, there is no¬ 
question at present of surpluses or deficits, no complaint of weighted^ dice 
and different standards. To me it seems the pivot of the balance is unhinged 
and all the balance is gone. -It is now for Britishers to build up the balance 
again and inspire trust and'justice into the budget of our relations and there- 
is no,doubt,- if your efforts are'genuine, we shall certainly respond. 

r t } % * 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

' , t 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. / 


- Mr. S. C. Mukherjee (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I must, 
thank \ou f° r having given me the privilege of speaking on this important 
occasion so early T*wholeheartedly associate myself in the chorus of praise 

bestowed upon' the Honourable the Finance Member, for presenting a 
surplus budget for- the fifth time iu this House. Our regret—sincere ro- 
eret—is that India will no longer be benefited by having his valuable ser¬ 
vices for the betterment of her finances. It is a misfortune to us and a 
rrreafc loss to Ind>a Closely following upon years of depression it rarely 
falls to the lot of a country to recover so soon as India ^as been able to- 
improve her drooping finances under the able management of the honour¬ 
able the Finance Member., It is indeed a. great achievement to be able 
to produce surplus Budgets successively for five j ears, Jo place the Inch 
finances upon a sure foofcmg, to inaugurate a policy of debt.redemption to 
recover India’s credit from the debility of recent years both at home and 
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abroad aw favourable terms, and to remit entirely the .provincial contribu¬ 
tions, which for the year stood, at 258 lakhs. Surely any of these achieve¬ 
ments is sufficient to entitle the Honourable the Finance Member' to the 
everlasting gratitude of India., India is proud of him, as he is undoubtedly 
ter great friend, sincere well-wisher and real‘benefactor. 

Sir, the budget'’of a country is just like S a mirror which shows at a 
glance’ the policy pursued in 'governing the said country., It should show, 
the economic, social, religious and' political advantages secured fori .its 
people. It should ’ Be ‘remembered.- that' India is an agricultural country 
and her; economic salvation lies in .the steady growth 'and advancement; of 
her agriculture.' Now what does jfche Budgetj before us show? Ht is’more, 
industrial than agricultural. The country whose finances, are, now under 
consideration i is extremely poof. -The' bulk- 1 of my countrymen live" in a 
chronic, state of squalor and, poverty. They do' hot care for imports or 1 ex¬ 
ports. They do not know what the reforms are. What have; you proposed 
to’ameliorate theitoeondition'? 1 I’find no adequate pi o visio‘n ‘made for irri- 
'gating Their lands". But on'the r other'hand ’I'fipd "jthat poor man’s salt is 
continued.-to b'e' taxed;*he'rts not- allowed'to' 1 manufacture*earth-salt.without 
restriction It "s’commom knowledge 1 'that' the' n salt tax is pressing very 
hard upon the poor people, and,,it will -spirely; go -a great Way 1 , to ameliorate 
then sad lpt 'if a' portion of, tpe,present surplus-be- applied to the remission 
of 'the salt' duty' Again I find the postal and telegraph charges continue 
as high as before The poor people cannot pay for them.,,, The cheapen¬ 
ing. at r least of'postage-stamps is urgently;'called' for to,enable* them to 
carry on’-their.' correspondence: ‘ r J tj ‘ , , <, 

? Sir, the system of issuing .cash, certificates t is intended'to induce^a habit 
of^thrift anpongst Itip, people,,'and the success it has achieved is highly 
gratifying. r The > value of these,certificates -have.to he returned in lull witi 
, interest. A,,big liability js- accumulating for the future and in the case of 
sudden withdrawal it will tell heavily on the finances of the country if no 
provision is pade in time in .the Budget to meet such contingencies. No 
provision has, however, been made in the Budget. 


Sir, I have one other point to refer to. I once again offer my 
sincerest congratulations to> the Honourable the I inance Member on the 
total remission of the provincial contributions. ( ^ hail -om- cngal and the 
finances of my nrovince are now being discussed m t e local Council and 
are shown to be in a deplorable condition. While we ai , e here exulting over 
a surplus budget Bengal is weeping'over a deficit budget. Bengal, once 
prosperous ‘Bengal, has now no money to combat pieventible diseases, to 
drive aw 7 ay the scourge of malaria which claims .an unusually heavy toll 
every year. Bivers once navigable, are being silted up. Famine never 
fails to make its yearly visitation. , Floods sweep away villages almost 
every year. People are subjected to various other untold miseries. And, 
all this is due to want of funds at the disposal of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Government cannot alleviate all these sufferings of the people and 
the'people drag cn their weary life as best they can on outside vicarious, 
chai-itv. This °is all due to the au 7 ard of the Meston Committee which' 
by an irony of fate and by a mysterious manipulation of figures has landed 
Bengal, the wealthiest province in the Empire, in an extreme position of 
financial difficulty The award is entirelv one-sided and has not allowed 
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Bengal even sufficient revenue ,to meet lier f normal expenditure.' It us a 
settlement which Bengal refuses to'stand'by and demands an immediate 
revision. Bengal'claimed an interest in the proceeds of taxes on income* 
and the Honourable the Finance Member m his budget speech last year 
said that any special claims Bengal might have .urged in this, connection 
had oeen liquidated the relief already accorded from the payment of 
any part of‘her annual contribution of 63" lakh s for 5 years. But, Sir, this* 
relief has not in ’the least improved the financial position of Bengal. 
Bengal giwvs j ]Ufce H is her indigenous product. It is* not understood 
why the duty on jute is exclusively appropriated, by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and. is not even shared with Bengal Bengal lays claim to this duty 
as she is 'entitled to ic by^ the law of’ inheritance, possession and equity. 
It is hoped that- the Govenim’enb of 'India will see their way to transfer the 
duty 1 on jute to the Bengal Governmentifor expenditure on urgent neces¬ 
sary 'reforms in the 'Province. ' ’ ' 1 

f \ 1 n n r „ g 1 > M } I w 

r I once ( again thank the Honourable the Finance Member for his prosperity- 
Budget and jQin fervently witlr-hiumin his prayer “ that n6 storm from 
withoqf or f .from within'may 'descend upon * India to 1 disturb the bright 
prospects of ..financial well-being to which she seems to-day ‘to-be justified^ 
in looking forward i « ' m »*•> f j, < ' . > t < ' 


Khan 'Bahadur Nawabzada Sayid ! Ashrafuddin Ahmad (Bihar and 
Orissa •' Nominate^ Non-Official): Sir,, I tha‘nk ( ,you for giving me an oppor¬ 
tunity of making'my speech on this/occasion,—an occasion on which we 
have come to discuss and consider the Budget so. ably framed and presented, 
by my’’Honourable friend, 1 Sir Basil Blackett. , , . r , , 

Sir, I rise to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member. I rise 


to,, congratulate ffiim not, because I must .but because I should. I rise to 
say^a/few , pmrcls of pyajse for the ,>yonderful achievements of Sir Basil 
Blackett ‘in jndipn finance, though these achievements are nothing in com¬ 
parison tp his genius., For there is,nobody in this House, I believe, who 
can deny the , uncommon aptitude .of Sir Basil, his financial skill and 
ability* bis wise and prudent guidance of India’s finances. Beginning his 
career ar a time wbei Indian finances were passing through a period of 
crisis, he has, as he has rightly claimed himself, steered the national 
finances clear out of danger zones It is quite within the memory of the. 
House when the deficits in our Budgets went up by leaps and bounds even 
-to the extent of 93icrores. And, Sir Basil has not only done away with 
deficits but has for five successive years shown a clear and successful 


surplus. , r r 

But that is not all, Sir. He has budgeted for a surplus of no less than 
263 lakhs for 1928-29 in spite of a sure and anticipated deterioration in 
Railways, revenue, reserve fund, opium, civil administration and military 
services ' And yet no new taxes have been imposed on the people. His 
-manipulation of the Exchange Ratio has steadied Indian finance and his 
o-reat success of the recent sterling loan speaks well for his zealous devo¬ 
tion to India’s finances and her credit abroad. But the last and the 
noblest achievement is no doubt obliteration of the inequities of the Meston 
Award. Sir* when I remember all these his achievements I cannot but 
comment in’strong terms of approval the Budget that has been presented 
to this House by the Honourable the Finance Member Personally L feel 
his retirement very much, as he is not only a great man; but also a good 
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man. He carries therefore our good wishes for his future prospects and 
prosperity m England. ^ i 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, although Sir BasiL Blackett’s last 
Budget is a featureless Budget and does not disclose any stri kin g pheno¬ 
menon, yet it would be highly unjustifiable if I did not pay him my 
humble quota of tribute for his successful handling of the finances of this 
country. When Sir Basil Blackett took up the charge of the Finance De- 
partment of the Government of India 5 years ago, the financial condition, 
of the country was far from being satisfactory, and Sir Basil Blackett, in 
presenting his fiftn prosperity Budget in the House on the 29th February, 
must have felt with great relief and pride that he has been able to fulfil' 
the arduous task which was entrusted to him, with Angular ability followed 
by singular success. Nothing can be more gratifying to a public servant 
than to find, at the end of his term of office, that he leaves a striking mark 
on the sands of time, which his successors will deem it an honour to 
follow. During, the last four years, since-1' have, been a Member of this- 
House, although the occasions on which I could not see eye to" eve with 
fair Basil were not infrequent, nevertheless no one in this House can com¬ 
plain that our difference of opinion was, ever reflected in our social rela- 
10 ns with Sir Barn. Blackett. His great courtesy and his smile of welcome 
never failed, and therefore his impending retirement,' which also implies' 
ms departure from this country, is a matter,of regret to us, and in saying, 
good-bye to'Sir Basil'Blackett I wish to assure him that his name will be 
remembered in this country with great admiration for a long time to come. 

<• r . , r t ' 

Coming to the Budget itself, I have already stated that there is nothing- 
striking in it. The most noticeable feature of the Budget,is the total extinc,-, 
tion oi the provincial contributions which, I hope,,will help the provinces 
m> spending more money on nation-building departments." It is a pity that 
m some provinces most of the savings of the provincial contributions are 
taken up by reserved departments'and little attention is paid to primary 
education, sanitation and hygiene. I am confident that in the United 
-Provinces with the advent of the new Governor the old order will also 
change and His Excellency Sir Alexander 1 Muddiman, whose genial dis¬ 
position, breadth of vision and sympathy with the people of this country are 
well-known to "this House, will be able to infuse new'life and create new 
avenues of activity for the well-being of my province. It will be remem¬ 
bered that last year the Honourable the Finance Member proposed the 
abolition of the hides and skin duty, ’but unfortunately the motion was 
defeated in this House by the casting vote. It is very 1 disappointing indeed 
that the .Finance Member could not see his way to propose the abolition of 
ms pernicious duty this year which is slowly but surely ruining this branch 
of Indian industry and trade. (An- Honourable Member : “Question.”) 
We have been in receipt of so many telegrams from hides and skin mer- 
e ants all over the country that this fact cannot be questioned. There is 
a great feeling in'the country on-account’of the hon-abolition of this duty 
f r OU ! d s ’ tr<; mglY urge upon the successor of Sir Basil Blackett to take 
arliest opportunity of removing this grievance. 

r 7 r 

of this coun£ e w £ Governm ' en t towards ,the aspirations of the, people 
“ bas been a source of real eomplaint during the second half 
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of the iast year. The exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion has given rise to a tremendous storm of protest in the country and 
it is generally felt by the self-respecting and thinking people of this country 
that India has been denied the fundamental right of participation in framum 
its constitution, and it is generally believed that even a good-natured, well- 
meaning and well-intentioned Viceroy like Lord Irwin could not save the 
honour of the country. The feeling of resentment on this matter is very 
great and real in India and the artificial nature of the manoeuvred and 
dictated campaign of co-operation with the Commission in its present state 
can only deceive the blind and the ignorant. As one who considers the con¬ 
nection of England with India beneficial to both countries for a long rime to 
come, I am constrained to think that the British politicians have in this 
respect shown a great bankruptcy of statesmanship and far-sightedness 
for which they will be held responsible for the decay and downfall of the 
British Empire by the future historian of the world. 

Turning to the internal management of the Government of India, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning that the expenditure on the Bureau ok 
Public Information is being ruthlessly increased- , I want the Honourable 
the Home Member to explain the increase of Us. 8,000 in the pay of officers. 
Is it intended to add any other officer to this department and to'extend the 
scope of its activity? An increase of about Its. 7,000 under the other 
heads of this department is also noticeable. I also want the Honourable 
the Home Member to explain the scope and the nature of the work of 
this department and its utility for ther public weal of the country. 

1 It never struck me, Sir, that by making friendship with, Sultan Ibn Sand, 
of Hedjaz the Government of India would also imbibe his habits of vandal- - 
ism. It i?' simply shocking to the feelings, of a large number of people in this 
country that the, Government of India had decided to demolish the historic 
wall round the Delhi of Shall Jahan. One of the-great evils of the Banish 
system of Government is its slavery to the" so-called expert opinion., I 
really fail to understand what effect on the health and climate of the 
town can be exercised by the existence of this wall.. On the other hand the - 
beautiful town of Shah Jahan would be shorn of one of its most distin¬ 
guishing features by the demolition of the walk It is surprising that while 
the old walls' of Paris are preserved as being worthy of respect, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is bent upon depriving Delhi of its historic necklace. I 
would strongly urge upon'the Government of India the necessity of re¬ 
viewing-their decision in this matter. 

' Having had my say, I would conclude my remarks with a strong note 
of protest against the Government’s attitude in the matter of the separa¬ 
tion of judicial from the executive. For many years the unanimous voice 
of the country is agitating on this question. Besolutions were passed by 
the Legislature and questions were asked in nearly every session to inquire- 
what progress was made in the matter, but Government seems to have 
taken no notice of, what is going on in the country and being sure of the 
impotence of the Legislature in this country, they can very well afford to 
ignore and even to despise public opinion. .1 earnestly .appeal to the Gov¬ 
ernment to realise the delicacy of the situation and take iminediate steps 
to bring about this overdue reform in the system of administration of justice 
in India. ‘r , ,, •,< , ( 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah /(Ganjam > cum Vizagapatarn:' Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I wish I could congratulate the Honourable- 
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the. Pinanqe,, Minister on. Ms : Budget ..especially on . the eye of' his saying, 
good-bye to, this.GO,untry.:.;b'uti.I r??g re ^ I;cannot..do so as I am; unable to> 
share with; him .the- satisfaction; which he, has in .presenting: /this.y.yearG; 
Budget. t // . P r if, 

( He [stated in his Budget, speech; that both the .Goyemment nndb.fche,- 
people were, pleased with the Budget arid he .added, that it was .a.prosperous., 
and sound. .Budget.,i-It.may. be. thafc>the Government is pleased with tHM 
Budget./, It may lalso, be_thp,t the Goyemment. thinks.it is a : sound Budget;; 
but. .from .the people’s point , of view, .it is' neither, a prosperous : ,Budget,- ; 
nor is it a .Budget which pieces J;he people., ..Thp .present Budget-is certain-.;; 
ly not, a poor .man’s Budget.,; !Nor is. it, a [Budget r that-(brings ..any;, relief • 
tq„the middle,classes. u ;Nor.does it. satisfy, the(.{rich. ; t In fact,. Sip, it.giv.es. 
relief to none.., The.pnly,redeeming feature, of this. Budget .-is ■ the; remission ; 
•of the provincial contributions. ^Hven .this doep not. create much; enthusiasm; 
in the people. It does not reduce taxes in a direct manner, and in spite 
of this remission, we find that, several provincial budgets are.deficit budgets. 
Further, the provincial ‘contributions wejre 1 practically ‘remitted- last 1 ’yea?*, 
though'’part, of; it was‘remitted as/ a [temporary measure;. 1 and/this year,. 
the'' only'thing' : that r was do'rie ; is;‘ J, that‘'its temporary : cHara,'cter/Hak been; 
abolished "and'It has r: beeu made permanent.'The[ Honourable the Finance: 
Minister'in 'his .speechln 1 paragraph' 30 say's':’ 'h ’ 1 " ’// 

“Although.portion oithis,[namely,- 258 lakhs,,/vas stated to be,definitely temporary , 
I, do not think -that''eitimrittH Assembly Mr ’the'.’Goyernnieht of' India .'would care to 
face the storm of! protest Which- would greet’ns''from the’provinces; if the final extinc-. 
tion of thq-. Provincial: Contributions,/ which i iwe' have;; undertaken to: remit ;at the 
earliest possible moment, were, not, effected;.now and preference were.- givey to remission 
of Central' taxation' or even,Mar‘new ‘expenditure.-’ / ’ : •-. - 

I am 1 glad'that!the f Government 1 of ’india have learnt .at last iq,yie(d to the,, 
protests. of'.the people' supported, ’ as/they [have 'heen/'By th,e[Local, Govern,- 
nients. , I’cannot imagine yha^ they. would have..done .-if, the protests ,Had 
proceeded.'/merely [ from the people,;’unsupported -by the ..Local 

inept s/ "'.'.'I''/Ir ,'/;,/■/ '.-Rj•: "<</ 

[.Sir,/ the,/Finance .Member stated in. the -‘beginningof - his speech, that, 
he/regarded '.railway earnings /as [an .Important barometer, of trade. . Blithe 
same way/'f consider that' the' ebnfenfcmpnt; .of the peppl? .andrelief. from 
oppressive' taxation are the ( barometer of tlie prosperity- .bf'.a. : c.ouptry.;Uhr ( - 
fortunately,' the 1 ., reading ‘of, the/bardrnpter .has,,always been . very discourag-, 
ing, '.Instead of/a rise,/.it has' always showed.,a .fall, from, year, to year- 
For the first five years from the year 1918,', we." were told, there-vvqre deficits, 
in the Budgets. We were therefore told that taxation cannot be reduced. 
In som'e cases eVen fresh' .taxation was"proposed. Coming to the next'five 
years b'eginnin'g from 1923, we were'told there were .surplus 1 Budgets and. 
this House has' been, uniformly—thanks for,’the 'correction. By : zay Honour-' 
able friend Mr. "Jamnadas Meht aG-hot, uniform ly but by' a large number in 
this' House congratulating'the Finance Minister .on these Budgets/ But 
the, question is, have these surplus Budgets improved the. condition of the' 
people in’ any way? ‘ The only reply I, can. give to this question is an 
emphatic. “No”. The position of the people.has continued to be the same/ 
It did not..improve a bit. 'What do people 'care, Sir,? whether'these are 
* sul "Phis Budgets or deficit Budgets, so .long as .the same taxation continues 
and/people cannot keep their'bodies'and souls together? 1 '' This'state* of 
L eads * he more - intelligent ^section of the people to doubt whether' 
s, budget Bgures "are Teal or-makS-believe'- figures/- -The -"cleverer-Ghe 
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Finance Minister, the better skilled lie is in the jugglery and manipula¬ 
tion of figures. This is not the opinion of the man in the street but it 
is the opinion of financiers like the late' Mr. Gokhale. He often complained 
of the jugglery of'figures and the way „ in | which the Budgets are made up. 

In considering a Budget, Sir,' we have to consider, in the first instance,. 

the condition of the* country and how the lot of the poor can be 
P ‘ M ‘ improved. As regards the condition of ’the country, it is admit¬ 
ted on all hands that India is one of the poorest, if not the poorest, in the 
world! As for improving the lot of Indians the Finance Department must 
find ways and means to do so in framing its Budgets. This can be done 
only by relaxation of taxation. Has this Budget done that? It has done 
anything but that. But the question arises as to whether the Finance 
Minister or the Government can do anything at present? I think the 
Finance Minister can do a lot, provided he-is sincere and does his duty, 
even now, before lie leaves this country, in a fearless and honest manner, 
without fear or favour. He may yet reduce the salt tax which has been 
pressing so heavily upon the people- He may bring the postage to its 
original rate. He may increase the maximum of the taxable income for 
income-tax and issue directions to the officers for a sympathetic adminis¬ 
tration of the income-tax. He may do all these things and help materially 
the lot of the poor Indian. 


In this connection it may be asked, Sir, where is the wherewithal to 
make both ends meet in case these taxes are reduced? One method is 
to appropriate a part of the surplus that he shows in the Budget towards 
the reduction of some of these taxes, and the other and more effective 
method is to reduce the military expenditure and suggest to Whitehall the 
ways and means by which it can be effectually reduced. Does the Finance 
Minister do this? Instead of doing this, he finds arguments for not doing 
this and supports the existing system. For, in. his speech, paragraph 23, 
he points out that the expenditure on the Military Department was C9'8I 
crores in the year 1921-22 and now it is 55'21, and he sa 3 's: 

if 

“I warned the House a year ago that there was no immediate prospect after thcr 
big reductions since'1921-22 of further substantial savings in military expenditure 

And what are these big reductions he refers to? These reductions amc>unt 
to about 15 crores within the last 7 years from the year 19-rt to 19^8. I 
wonder why he selected the year 1921, in special, for comparison and 
whv he did not take the figures of the previous years? A reference to the 
figures of the previous years show, Sir, that the military expenditure has 
o-one up bv leaps and bounds Within the last 40 vears it has gone up y 
40 crores; that is, on an average at one erore of rupees a venr. This increase 
has no parallel in any part of the'civilised world As has been porntod out 
the Brussels Conference suggested that the highest proportion of militan 
expenditure to the revenue of a country should be 20 pgr cent and we find 
that even in a rich country like England, when the proportion went up to the 
20 ner cent, the people raised a hue and erv and the Ministers were literally 
besieged, until they assured the people that they would reduce the per¬ 
centage in a short time. Half truths such as this w*., that there ^ 
bto reduction in the expenditure as referred to m the speech m a p\ 
document such as the Budget, are, I submit, to be strongly condemn d 

If the Government Indianized‘the army ? even in its lower ranks a lot 
0 f money could be saved and used for the; purpose of reducing the level. 
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of taxation. It is admitted, Sir, that so far as the Indian sepoy is con¬ 
cerned, he is as brave as and as good as a European soldier. If, so, why 
not employ Indian sepoys in substitution for European, soldiers? There 
would thus be a lot of saving which could be used for giving relief to the 
poor/" It has also been repeatedly pointed out by competent authorities 
that the present excessive number of troops is not required for the defence, 
of the country, ’and a large part of it, certainly one half of it, has been 
maintained for the benefit 1 of the' Imperialism of Britain 
which , requires ,it for purposes other than Indian, If so, why not 
ask the ‘British Governnient to contribute a proportionate amount of the 
charges? That-would go a long way to help in the reduction of taxation. 
The greatest impediment "in the tvay of making such proposals is not;'.be 
it said to its credit, however unwilling it is to reduce the Army or Ihdianise 
it, the India Government which" in‘the 1 'past, oftentimes, protested ' and 
strongly protested, against the additions to the.already heavy‘expenditure; 
but it ! is the Secretary of State who tamely submitted to the unreasonable 
proposals of the British War Office and forced the hand of’the India Gov¬ 
ernment. Al^'the same 1 the blame'rests with the India Government be¬ 
cause if h'as pot been 'standing firmly to its guns in the" matter of reducing 
’the expenditure! J - ! ' ' ' r " 1 ' . 1 


Again, Sir, attention was drawn in this House only the other day during 
the discussion of'the Railway Budget to the disproportionately high salaries 
paid to the higher .officers kTthe -railway administration compared with, ,those 
in all other civilised countries. The proportion was about 5 to J,. By 
, economies. such as these,-if really the Government want to do their,, duty 
honestly by the country they can'bring satisfaction to the people. , „ 

I would, like to refer the House to one other point before I close my 
remarks, and, that is .about the sedulous.encroachment by the Govern¬ 
ment on the'powers of this, House. In the ordinary course, Sir, Members 
of this House expect that not only should they be given, an opportunity to 
discuss all items in the Budget but that the entire Budget should be 
-submitted to their vote. As -a matter of fact, some years ago this House 
decided with the concurrence of all even the non-official 'European Members 
that all matters which are referred to in the Budget should be subjected to 
its vote. But the Government have paid no regard to this decision of the 
House. It is humiliating enough that we are discussing items in a Budget 
•on which we have no power to vote. What is worse is, that even in matters 
on which we have the right to vote, our decisions are made infructuou3. 
Sometimes our budget cuts are restored; Bills rejected are certified and 
.Resolutions passed are not given effect to. The worst of all is that even 


the items which were votable only two years ago, have been withdrawn 
from the category of votable items and are not now subjected to our vote. 
This, I submit, is a very dangerous move on the part of the Government 
■ and an invasion on the privileges of this House which should b"e carefully 
guarded against. I therefore strongly protest against this 'curtailment of 
the powers of the House by the Government. 

. - Mr - B * Das: Sir, it-is always sad at parting. Many of us on this 
side wall miss the twinkling humour and- the genial countenance of Sir 
wasu Blackett. I have been .associated with him as a Member of this 
KT tlie la l fc fou ^ 7 ?ars and I will miss. him.. Sir Basil Blackett came 
the Bina-non 1 tu-^ t. ^*7? Service of one of its most coveted, posts,' namely, “ 
co Membership of the Government of India. It has been the 
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tradition of that Service, that it can occupy any post from the head of 
the Postal Department to the head of the Commerce Department, and 
they' can even be Finance Members and play ducks and drakes with our 
finances. ’When India’s finances were at then.’ worst, when through 
mismanagement India’s millions, nearly 40 crores of India’s money 
were > thrown into the dust, at that moment Sir Basil Blackett came to 
us to stabilize Indian finance and the Indian Budget. Well, how far he 
has done it is for history to record its-judgment, and I am not going'to 
say how far he''has restored that stability. (Mr. M. S. Aney: “ What is 
your, view?”) I must concede that he has restored a certain stability 
to the Budget of the Central Government and Indian finanOe, but how 
cfar‘he has brought”contentment‘and happiness to, "the .masses, that 
historv will record. ‘ . 

rf, q o, i r \ ’ 1 

ci- 7 ' 'ii , , 

' Sir, eternal vigilance is the i price of liberty; we, .that keep constant 
vigil on this side of the House on the Government of India and the Indian 
finance,— : by’ various contrivances I have tried to look into the books that 
have been distributed to us, some blue and some white, find that Indian 
'finance is encased in a transparent but impregnable , houses which we 
from this side 'cannot assail. We can of course have a peep.here and a 
peep there, 1 but t,he house is impregnable.t No weapon In our'armoury can 
’"penetrate „ that impregnable house. It, is a transparent house and we 
can see'many things in it. ,1 see many small and big houses inside that 
'transparent 1 house!' I see one particularly with a big dome, which I think 
’’is the military side'of* the expenditure of-the Government of India. It 
is to the extent.of 55 crores, and which.we cannot assail. Only at the 
top I‘see a little. skylight where the Military Secretary sits and that is 
'the only thing I' can see of the Military Department, The people of 
India have'no access to any part of that military expenditure. I also see 
a black crystal, which is under the control of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Denys 1 Bray. ’■ It , happens to the the Foreign and Political Department. 
That ’crystal has got a certaip iridescent halo where I see certain figures 
clad ih dazzling jewelled clothes and golden shoes dancing like 'moths in 
* the flame. J recognise one or two of them to be the Maharaja of Indore 
and the Maharaja of Nabha almost burnt in that flame. The other part 
-of that crystal I cannot see. It is a black crystal completely shut out 
from us. , I find' another crystal with a figure in misplaced white collar 
and a black cravat. It is the Ecclesiastical Department, which is supposed 
to look after the religious conscience of the Government of India The® 
Government of India by the Queen’s -Proclamation have no religion, yet 
the Ecclesiastical Department, whose expenditure I find every year in¬ 
creasing by lakhs, is completely shut out from the scrutiny of myself and 
the people of India 

I see another crystal to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, 
referred. It is the Finance Department. It is full of dazzling colours, and 
the colours are always changing, and variegated, so that we cannot see 
whether the Honourable the Finance Member and the Finance Department 
Pave millions to show us, or whether they have concealed hoards there by 
which ,they can wipe out certain debts to the tune of eighty crores. That 
is the, dazzling crystal of the Finance Department. It can at any time 
show 1 up a crore or u two "as surplus but the colours are obliterating them 
from my 'view, ‘ ; ' , , " " f 
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I also see, but I have to use a long telescope, the Secretary of State's- 
Department situated 6,000 miles away. It is a crystal where no Indians 
are permitted, except as advisers, yet where no advice is sought: 'If 
there are' some Indian advisers to the Secretary of State, no advice is- 
ever asked from them. . , „ < 

These'are the conditions that‘a layman like me looking from a distance 
sees in the Indian Budget encased as it is in that impregnable fort, where- 
the 'policy of the alien bureaucracy has all along the control of Indian 
finance. " < ' " ' , < 

I mentioned during the discussion of the Bailway, Budget, that ’the- 
pink books made m'e turn blue. But when I read all the Budgets that 
are presented to us now I find I turn white at the appalling drain on the 
country. Sir, the Finance Member in the beginning of his speaek talked 
of the balance of trade being in favour of India. I looked aghast at that 
statement. Is 1 the balance of national indebtedness in favour of India?’ 
It might be so in these books—but not in actual practice. The exports are 
47 crores or something higher than the imports, but that does not show) 
any balance of national indebtedness in favour of India. We have to* 
look at it from the point of view of the national income of the country. 
What about the home charges'? They stand at the colossal figure of 27' 
to 30 crores, which India sends out to England every year. What about 
the huge sums of money which my Honourable friends on the Treasury 
Benches send away every year in salaries and savings? They render of 
course definite service to India, but that money is a loss to Indian national 
wealth. Then what about the huge sums of money that the Eurojearn 
mercantile community have invested in India, and which they send away 
as earned profit? If we go to balance the profit and loss account of 
India iu that way, the balance is not in favour of India. It is always 
against India. I would be delighted to learn from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, if he could tell me or this House, that the income per 
capita of the people of India, instead of being Us. 30 per annum, has 
gone up to Bs. 150 during the five years he was with us and rendered' 
his valuable services to the Indian people. But if I _ take -the income-tax 
figures as the index of India’s prosperity, they have gone down by a crore 
and a half and they show how the Indian people are day by day losing 
their earning capacity. During the last two or three years, the Honourable 
the Finance Member has introduced seven Bills relating to income-tax 
. and each of them has been a stricter one than the one before it; and by 
these Bills the income-tax officials and the Income-tax Department are 
going to be more oppressive and exercise greater zoolum than the zoohim 
of the Police Department or the C. I. D. That is an index that the 
national income of the people has not gone up; and, in spite of the Budget 
of the coming year where it is mentioned that we are going to get half a 
crore or so more from the income-tax I say that the Government will not get 
more money. The earning power of the people has gone down by the 
system. of Imperial preference and all that sort of thing, and the Indian 
industries arc not earning much; trade is passing away from India; and 
the. policy of exchange has not also helped Indian industries or the Indian 
agriculturist-. The Honourable the Finance Member has expressed a sort 
ot pleasure that the jute trade has brought in more revenue to the Gov- 
'" but * 1 P rice °£ jute k as g° ne down; it does not 

G a oricultunst that much money that he used to get before, say 
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iu 19 Id. It may fetch money to my friends, the exporters, Europeans and 
Indians—the- middlemen,—but it does not help the agriculturist, and the 
wealth of the masses” has not increased. Sir, I think my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Moore, talked about the export duty on jute. I am personally 
of opinion that we should put an export duty on every raw produce that 
India produces; we should put export duties on foodstuffs, thereby keeping- 
down the prices for internal consumption while indirectly bringing to- 
Government large sources of revenue; and that will enable the Govern¬ 
ment to bring' down the heavy taxation. Export duties are a necessity 
for internal prosperity and at the same time they bring large sources of 
revenue to Government. 

My' Honourable friend, Mr. Chatterjee, talked about Delhi’s need. I 
have every sympathy with him, because I come from a part of the country, 
I mean Orissa, which wants, to be created into a new province and I claim 
that separate provinces, whether created now, as Delhi is or whether the\ 
will be created hereafter like Orissa, Andhra, Kamatalr, Sindh and others, 
will have to get more money from the Imperial finances. Some of them 
cannot" be. self-supporting.. The North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and Ajnier-Merwara are all of them not self-supporting. 

. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): -Then.why separate them at all? 

Mr. B. Das.-: My Mend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who supported me 
and my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das in the Eesolution for the creation 
of an Orissa province and for the amalgamation of the Oriya-spealdng 
peoples, must know that there is always an instinctive and natural desire 
on the part of every unit race in India to come under one separate 
administration for development of their race consciousness; and if we 
only think of what they can collect from the limited sources of revenue 
granted to provinces at present by the Central Government, we cannot 
create new provinces. So the Central Government must part with some 
of its huge'income to these provinces, whether it is Delhi or Orissa. 

Sir, some of my friends interjected “ What is your view on the 
Budget?” (Daughter.) I will just quote a gentleman whose authority is 
invaluable to my Mends on the European side and also to the Honourable 
the Finance Member—I mean Sir John Bell who was a Member of the 
Council of State; I do not know if he is a Member of that body now. He 
was interviewed by the Statesman and he said: 

“I think that when the first burst of enthusiasm over the remission of provincial 
contributions has passed away and the public have had time to think things out, 
there, will be certain amount of disappointment that in view of tho heavy direct and 
indirect taxation at present imposed in Irdia, it has not been possible to announce 
more than a remission of provincial contributions." 

Sir, that is also our point; there is no reduction of taxation. I shall 
just quote another line—I will not tire the House. (Cries of “ Go on.”) 
Sir John. Bell again says: 

"It is 'not difficult to balance a budget or even to create a surplus, if the Finance 
Member and the Government have the power to impose taxation to any extent, and 
too much should not he made of that.” 

Sir, there are only a few occasions when I am in complete agreement 
with the opinions expressed by my European colleagues whether inside 
this Chamber or outside; but here I entirely agree with these remarks 
of- Sir John Bell. 


ii 
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Munshi Iswar Satan (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Mr. President, even the worst critic of the Honourable the Finance Member 
will not be prepared to withhold from him the just tribute of admiration to 
his great knowledge, skill and driving power. In the provinces his name 
for many a long day will be honourably associated with the extinction of 
the provincial contributions. We listened to big last budget speech the 
other day and on the eve of his retirement may I assure him that very 
many of us will remember him as a remarkable man who tried according to 
his lights to rectify some of the mistakes of the past? If some of the 
cherished schemes of Sir Basil Blackett have not materialised, the respon¬ 
sibility is not his, nor of this House, but of the masters of the Government 
of India installed six thousand miles away across the seas. If fortunately, 
Sir Basil Blackett had been let free to manage the affairs of his high office 
according to his unhampered judgment, I feel confident that he on the one 
side and this House on the other would have been able to come to some 
agreement which would have been beneficial to this country and would 
have further heightened his already high reputation. Take, Sir, the history 
of the Reserve Bank Bill which is an instance in point. We were proceeding 
with this Bill till the Secretary of State for India appeared on the scene 
and brought about, of course intentionally, its wreckage. As long as the 
Government of India remain subject to the dictation of the authorities in 
England, so long will it be impossible to avoid these muddles and mishaps 
in the future. 


Sir, it is not only in the realm of finance but also in the domains of 
other departments that the authorities in England impede progress, produce 
complications and bring about delay. I shall, Sir, cite one or two instances 
lest some Honourable Members should feel inclined to accuse me of 
exaggeration. I ask, where is the Report of the Military Requirements 
‘Committee ? It was submitted to England and in the cold and chilly 
atmosphere of the India Office or of the War Office, or of both, it met with 
extinction. Where, I ask, Sir, is the Report of the Indian Sandhurst Com¬ 
mittee? The Committee made their report on the 14th November 1926, 
in which they unanimously recommended that 10 additional vacancies 
should be reserved at Sandhurst for Indians, thus making the total of 
vacancies reserved for Indians 20. General Skeen, Mr. Jinnah and other 
•members of the Committee, in the innocence of their hearts, assumed that 
this increase would take place in the year 1928. We are approaching the 
middle of March 1928 and I wonder if the authorities in England have been, 
able to make up their minds about it—anyhow, the decision is yet to come. 
Sir, the Indian Navy Bill was imposed by our masters on us. This House, 
which is sometimes called India’s Parliament, was^ not even shown the 
courtesy of being consulted about it. Being contemptuously disregarded, 
feeling profoundly dissatisfied with some of its fundamental provisions, this 
House took, I venture to submit, the only course which any self-respecting 
body in similar circumstances would have done. Sir, what is the remedv 
lor all this? My answer is clear, and I venture to submit that this is the 
only correct answer. The Government of India should cease to be a subordi¬ 
nate Government and the present system with the real power vested in the 
eeretarv of State for India in Council should be abolished and the sooner 
ls abolished the better. 

make 'a’few’brS ''J hout + . real trepidation that I ask your permission to, 
brief observations on the military affairs of this eountry. I 
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Tmow that; by some I shall be dismissed as an irresponsible- critic while 
"there is the , danger of being stigmatised as an office-seeker. The New 
Statesman of London, in one of its recent issues, has said that: 

- “Most of the Indian nationalist leaders are office-seekers who vainly hope to displace 
• the British civil administration while letaining the Biitish Army and their service, 
without which they cannot exist.’’ 

Sir, allow me to make our position clear. _We are out not to displace 
the British civil administration alone: we are out to Indianise the entire 
machinery and thus become masters in our own household. 

Sir, the military budget as usual is hope-killing. Its reduction to 50 
erores is regarded as a pious aspiration while in the well-considered opinion 
-of the Inchcape Committee this figure of 50 erores is more than the tax-payer 
should be called upon to pay. We find that a considerable > part of the 
present reduction below 57 erores is attributable to the present favourable 
'rate of exchange, the Retrenchment Committee having worked on a basis 
of Is. 4 d. equal to a rupee. It is obvious, therefore, that on the basis of 
calculation adopted by the Retrenchment Committee, the budget estimate 
■would be much more than 55" 10 erores and this at a time like this with 
a clear sky and'with no military complications of any shape or kind. One 
trembles to think of what this country would have been required to pay if 
there had been the least cloud on the horizon. In view, particularly, of 
the fact that the figure this year is larger than the figure of last year, the 
•question that stares us in the face is, are the military authorities giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
spirit in which they have been made? 

I shall not be so rash as to permit myself to refer to the recent reduc¬ 
tions in the military budget of rich England. The conditions in the two 
countries, I shall be told, are entirely different, and further I do not lose 
sight of the difference in the character and status of the two Governments, 
the one indigenous and supreme and the other foreign and subordinate. I 
shall, however, take courage to ask the authorities to remember that -we 
know what is being done in other countries and we draw our own conclu¬ 
sions. 

The taunt that we are unable at this moment to defend our country 
enters into our very soul and an ancient and sensitive country with a magni¬ 
ficent past and with unlimited resources in men and material like ourselves 
feels the misery and degradation of^the position which no language of mine 
can adequately describe. And, Sir, look at the tragedy of the situation. 
We are burning with a desire to wipe off this stigma as quickly as we can 
and we are eager to make every conceivable sacrifice with the object of 
preventing even Lord Birkenhead from indulging in the cruel sneer, but 
we are not allowed to move forward on one pretext or another. May I ask 
the House to note the steps that have been taken in the self-governing 
Dominions in order to prepare themselves for their military defence. The 
time at my disposal is short and I am therefore compelled to refer only to 
one or two instances in order to demonstrate the vast difference that there 
is between the way in which things are managed in subject India and in 
the free Dominions. 

In 1909 a system of universal training was made compulsory in Australia. 
Lord Kitchener had visited Australia in 1909 and he suggested 214 areas to 
be again distributed amongst 21 groups, each group constituting territory 
from which a mixed brigade would be trained. There was a deficiency in 

n 2 
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respect of trained staff, and lie proposed to establish a Staff Corps consisting 
of 350 officers. In 1918, Major General Kirkpatrick reported'steady and 
satisfactory progress in Australian military training. A new system of 
universal training was adopted in New Zealand and the Governor announced 
that under the new system youths between the ages of 14 and 21 had been 
registered and were being medically examined for service in the Senior- 
Cadets and Territorial Forces of the Dominion. The results of this registra¬ 
tion, we are told, were satisfactory, and the spirit shown by the people was 
highly commendable. At the Imperial Conference of. 1907 Mr. Moore, 
speaking on behalf of the little Colony of Natal, was able to claim that his 
colony- stood in the vanguard with regard to defence. It possessed a com¬ 
pulsory system as regards militia and, also a very capable cadet system 
in connection with the public schools. The South African Defence Bill of 
1911 recognised the liability of every citizen to assist in the defence of the 
country. It was however felt that to train the whole population would 
create a greater force than was reasonably required, would impose too heavy 
a financial burden and would probably not.lead to efficiency. A discretion 
was therefore left to the Government in the decision of the number to be 
called up. General Smuts on 26th March, 1912, could proudly claim that 

South Africa was doing a great deal for its defence and was going to do a 
great deal more in the immediate future.” How I wish we could make 
the same proud claim! But this is by the way. 

Before I take leave of this part of the subject I shall crave the indulgence 
of the House to make a slight and brief reference to an oriental and Asiatic 
country, the spiritual daughter of India, namely, Japan, which, in the words 
ot a Japanese writer, fifty years ago was term incognita or at least a geo¬ 
graphical name, but to-day is a respected member of the.great comity of 
nations. It is not my purpose to dwell on her achievements during the last 
fifty years nor of India during over a hundred and fifty years of British 
rule. I wish only to point out how she is preparing her sons for the defence 
of their country From the academic year beginning with April 1925, 
military training was introduced into the regular curriculum of secondary 
schools, the law for the purpose having been passed in the 50th session of 
the Diet. Altogether over 1,500 Government and public institutions came 
under the new svstem apart from private schools which have been given 
a free choice in the matter. The military drill is given 3 hours per week in 
normal schools, 2 at middle, high and special schools, besides four or five 
da)s’field exercise. The educational authorities are contemplating to place 
boys in general under this system 

I have, Sir, devoted the few moments at my disposal to the discussion 
of this question because in our humble judgment this is the fundamental 
question which transcends all other questions in gravity and importance. 
And may I say this to my "Honourable friends opposite that their military 
policy is the test by which either they must stand or fall? If they are 
sincere in their professions, if Britain is sincere in its professions, then 
d G up to -Britain and up to its representatives in this country to see 
that the stigma that India at the present moment is unable to take up 
nur defence is wiped off as soon as possible. 

n!" " ll6 , U - VOU £3tud > 7 tbo military questions, you are irresistibly drawn 

c m a, iiiU^T 1011 thafc ife is based either on self-interest, or on suspicion or 
1 mht °£ our capacity. 
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Mr. D. V. Belvi (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): All these things put together. 

Munshi.ISWar Saxan: Let us examine every one of these. If it is based 
• on .self-interest,' • then I shall leave our trustees to settle their account with 
tlieir conscience because we cannot sue them in the Court of Chancery. 
If it is based on suspicion, then, Sir, I can only say that once for all this 
_ suspicion was removed by our mingling our blood with yours in the Great 
-War. Perhaps some might say that I am taking an exaggerated view of 
the part played by us during the Great War. May I invite their attention 
to the speech which was delivered by the then Viceroy at the War Con¬ 
ference-held in Delhi? This is what the Viceroy said: 

“The tale of India’s share in the Great War would form no unworthy page in her 
glorious annals. Her sons have fought not without glory on every front. In East 
Africa, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, they have borne away victorious laurels.” 

I hope, Sir,—I am sure, Sir,—that these words were not spoken at the 
time with any policy, but that these words of the most exalted representative 
of the British Government in this countiy were true and sincere. Why 
then, I ask, Sir, are we excluded from so many departments in the Army? 
Are we really barbarians emerging to-day under the benign influence of 
.our trustees from darkness into light? 

Sir, one sometimes begins to think of the basis of British rule in this 
' country, and, different people come to different conclusions. I wish to 
ask, is there any truth in what the Morning Post of London says? I shall beg 
my Honourable friends on the other side to listen to it. This extract is 
mot-from any extremist newspaper in India. It is from the Morning Post 
which is considered, I suppose, to be a very respectable organ of public 
opinion in England by a good many people either in this House or out¬ 
side it 

“We have a direct concern in India, because it is one of the chief markets of the 
world. We went there as traders and despite all the fine talk of our modern high 
brows, that is still' the material basis of our rule which might be put in the sentence— 
‘We give you protection’, and 'you buy our goods.’ If we abandon Iiidia it will not 
be only the Indians who suffer, but the 12 million people of Lancashire, and indeed 
our whole industrial system which will be affected. After all, when all is said 
this nation (British) must live. That is the first consideration and we see no other 
way in which this< nation can live upon those little islands save by industry and trade.” 

v» 

Lala Lajpat Eai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Eveiy word 
is true except what is said about India’s fate after the British have with- 
- drawn. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Some one says that every word is true. 

Lala Lajpat Eai: Except what is said about India’s fate after the British 
have withdrawn. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must now con¬ 
clude his observations. 

Munshi,Iswar Saran: I have already resumed my seat, Sir. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The transition, Sir, from high military policy to the 
very trivial requirements of Delhi is in the nature of an anti-climax, and if 
I inflict this anti-climax on the House it is because I owe an explanation 
to my friend Mr. Chatterjee whose lament this morning about the priva-. 
tions of Delhi was, I am sure, listened to with great sympathy. Mr. 
Ohntterjee thought me, Sir, very hard-hearted indeed in having given him 
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glimpses of Paradise from time to time and not having actually led him 
into Paradise. Well, Sir, I do not pretend to be a Messiah. I do not 
lead any one into Paradise, But X will deal with the three points which 
he raised this morning. 

The first point which he mentioned was related to some letter which 
he said the Department of Education, Health and Lands sent out in 1926. 
in regard to the allocation of a sum of Es. 50,000. I have been at great 
pains to ascertain where this mysterious letter emanated from, and I find' 
that it did not emanate from the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands at all. The position is that in the annual budget of Delhi a pro¬ 
vision is made of a sum of Es. 50,000 to enable the Chief Ccmmissioner- 
io make grants for sanitary purposes. Presumably the letter to which, 
im Honourable friend referred emanated from the Chief Commissioner. 
So, if my Honourable friend has any grievance as regards what he described 
as the unaccountable disappearance of the offer which was made to the 
Delhi Municipality, that complaint should be addressed to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Delhi, and, I submit in all humility, not to the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands. However, I am quite prepared to make 
enquiries into that point if my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee so wishes. 

The second point which my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee raised 
was that Delhi had benefited not at all by the transfer of the Capital from 
Calcutta to what i s now the Imperial City. That, Sir, is inviting me to 
enter very delicate ground indeed. It is very delicate ground to traverse 
with the champions of Calcutta sitting on my right and the champions of 
Delhi sitting behind me, and it will be presumptuous of and possibly 
dangerous to me to enter the lists of this particular controversy. The fact 
nevertheless remains that in the course of the last few years a very modest 
sum of Es. 13,82,000 has been given £rom_Central revenues to the Munici¬ 
pality of Delhi for certain schemes of improvement. If that is a sign of 
neglect on the part of the Government of India of the Municipality of 
Delhi, I am quite sure many municipalities in India would be glad to be 
similarly neglected. 


Then, Sir, there is another point which is the last one. My Honourable- 
friend, Mr. Chatterjee, complained that we had, from time to time, issued 
letters to the Administration of Delhi and asked them to submit proposals 
which would enable us to beautify and improve the amenities of Old Delhi 1 
and open up the slums. It is perfectly true that we did ask the Adminis¬ 
tration of Delhi to submit certain proposals, but we did not single out 
Delhi for this favour. We asked all areas directly administered by the 
Government of India to submit proposals for a programme of sanitary 
expansion, which programme we intended to examine in the light of such* 
resources as might be available to us. We first got the programme from 
the Chief Commissioner of Delhi late in 1926. We examined it and wo 
found that the resources of the Government of India for the ensuing year 
would not permit of our examining with any sympathy at all the very 
expensive proposals which the Chief Commissioner had put forward For 
the current year also we invited the Chief Commissioner to make proposals, 
and he availed himself of that opportunity to send up the estimates to 
something like Es. 60 lakhs in 1927-28. It was also suggested that of the 
in U tL° f PlS ' - 60 1 ^ hs a SI ? a11 slice of Es - 25 Ialdls should be made available 
B iKri T 1 ! year ’ ° an ? ely ' 1928 ' 29 < f °r expenditure in Delhi. 

1 th Philosopher s stone I should have gone to the Finance Member- 
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and said—I did not know that he was going to have a surplus of Its. 5 
lakhs—“ I shall touch the five lakhs if you will give them to me, with my 
philosopher's stolae to convert them into so much gold and from that I 
shall be able to 'meet the requirements of Delhi”. As it is, even if I had 
claimed the-whole ot that Its. 5 lakhs it would not have gone any way at 
all to meet the requirements of Delhi. However, I would say this, that 
we arc anxious to do what we can to improve the amenities of Old Delhi 
and to improve the conditions under which a certain section of the popula¬ 
tion of Delhi lives; and I hope that whereas last year and this year it has 
unfortunately not been possible for the Government of India to earmark 
or allot funds at all in anv appreciable measure to meet the requirements 
of Delhi, when the proposals of the Chief Commissioner are received in 
the course of this year we may have better prospects for next year. More 
than that, Sir, it is not possible for me te say at present. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): I find the concluding passages of the Honourable the Finance 
Member’s speech of absorbing interest. I fear, however, that they suggest 
reflections which are not altogether of a pleasant character. The Honour¬ 
able Member has certainly been able to present a balanced budget after 
making a remission of provincial contributions to the extent of Es. 258 
lakhs, but we have to consider, in the light of the observations which he 
has made with regard to the future, not what the Budget is this year but 
what our financial position is likely to be in the future. 


The Budget, as presented to us, shows a revenue and an expenditure 
of about Es. 129} crores, but this figure exaggerates both the income and 
the expenditure as I pointed out last year. If the railway figures are taken 
-net—and I submit that they should be since the Eailway Budget has been 
separated from the General Budget,—and the same course is fallen with 
regard to irrigation, posts and telegraphs, interest and currency and mint 
-figures, we shall find that our true revenue and expenditure amount to 
about Es. 92-1 crores. Of this revenue of Es. 92} crores nearly Es. 80 
crores is the yield of certain sources of taxation which are technically 
known as the principal heads of revenue. Now among these principal 
heads there are not\many on which we can depend for a regular increase. 
One of these in particular, namely, opium, is a dwindling source of revenue, 
and as' the Honourable the Finance Member has told us, it is now the 
settled policy of the Government of India that the opium revenue should 
be decreased every year by Es. 32 lakhs. We have to fall back on customs 
and income-tax which are, so to say, the backbone of our revenues. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has in the Budget for^the year 1928-29 
taken a vield for income-tax which is about Es. 1} crores higher than what 
he expects to get in the current year. A few figures in this connection may 
be of interest to the House. In the year 1923-24 our revenue from income- 
tax amounted to about Es. I8i crores. For the year 1924-25 a revenue of 
'the same amount was budgetted for, but the revised figures fell considerably 
short of the budget estimate and the actuals were even less than the 
revised estimate amounting to only about Es. 16 crores. There was t ius 
a difference of about Es. 2* crores between the budget and the realised 
figures. If we take the figure for 1925-26 we again find a large discre¬ 
pancy between the budget figures, the revised estimates and the actuals 
The budget figures amounted to about Es. 17,} crores while the actual 
wield came to only Es. 15‘9 crores. .In the year 1926-27 the same tale is 
repeated though there is not the same discrepancy between the budget and 
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the actual figures. There is however a discrepancy howsoever small, it - 
may be. While the Honourable the Finance Member expected that in¬ 
come-tax would yield about Es. 16'15 erores the actual yield was only 
Es. 15-65 erores, that is, the actuals fell short of the budget figures by 
about Its. 50 lakhs. The figures relating to the current year are well known 
4 ^ the House. A yield of about 17 erores was budgetted for, but 

theie i» a difference between the budgetted and revised figures 
of about a crore and 30 lakhs. Now, the Honourable the Finance Member 
or next year again supposes that the income-tax would yield about 17 
erores, the sum budgetted for during the current } ear, and he gives 
various reasons for his optimism. Now it may he, owing to the fact that 
the current year has been better for the jute and cotton trade than last 
^cai. that a revised method has been brought into force of assessing income- 
tax on the companies, that the machinery for the collection of the tax is 
being tightened up and that new inedme-tax legislation is being undertaken 
that the hopes of the Honourable Member might bo realised; but the 
question is whether our revenue will in future remain at this, figure. It is 
impossible at present to say whether it will or will not, but our experience 
m the past does not justify us in being optimistic with regard to the future. 
The other major source of revenue, namely, customs has gone on yielding 
an ever increasing revenue. In 1923-24 the total yield amounted to a little 
under 40 erores and in the current year the yield is expected to be about 
48'6 erores. There has thus been an increase of about 9 crore§ and during 
this period we have made two large remissions of duty, one of Es. If erores 
in connection with cotton excise and the other last year of Its. 85 lakhs 
in order to give relief to the textile industry of India. There is no doubt 
that the customs revenue has shown a remarkable power of expansion, but 
that very fact suggests that in the future it mayf not be possible for it to 
•expand as it has done in the past. At any rate there is ground for caution 
here and any one who looks at the figures in the light of the facts that I 
have mentioned, although he may find no ground exactly for pessimism will- 
find no ground for being unduly optimistic. 


Now, Sir, while this is the state of our finances, it certainly behoves us 
to look to our expenditure. I associate myself with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Birla with regard to the need for a fresh scrutiny into our expenditure), 
but it is not my purpose to speak of expenditure as a whole. I wish to 
refer only to military expenditure about which I had certain observations 
to. offer last year also. The Honourable the Finance Member, as the 
guardian of our revenues, told us last year that, unless the strictest vigi¬ 
lance and eo on c/my were exercised, the military expenditure would show a 
tendency rather to rise than to fall. His prophecy is, I fear, going to be 
amply fulfilled. While in the current year the net expenditure was about 
54 92 erores, for next year the sum of 55'10 erores has been taken. This 
certainly includes ten lakhs on account of expenditure on the formation of 
m ran battalions. Even so the expenditure is somewhat higher than it 
is or the current year, but we do not know whether this net expenditure 
reallv represents the normal cost of the maintenance of the Armv. As the 
iriouse knows the normal cost of maintenance is annually disturbed by 
certain factors. W e have to make certain payments or are. able to make 
snwngs by, drawing on surplus stoves every year, and that either increases 

iv 'hTpluit ,,01 \ m r al hurd T im P° se(I on us b ' 7 the Army. Unfortunate, 
explanatory Memorandum of the Financial Secretary, contrary to the 
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..practice in previous years, gives us no information on that point. It enables 
''us only to know what the net expenditure on the defence of the country; 
will be during the year 1928-29; but I will take it that this represents also 
the normal level of military charges. This, however, is not all the money, 
that we are going to spend on the Army. The Honourable tbe Finance 
Member told us in 1926-27 that there were certain economies in view, 
notably because of the revision of the pay of officers and soldiers. This was 
expected to yield about 12 lakhs in 1927-28 and an increasing sum in future 
amounting to about 80 lakhs, according to the Finance Member, in 1930-31, 
and about a crore and quarter in 1983-34. Thus in three \ ears there was 
to be an in'erease in savings of about 68 lakhs. Now, if the increase in 
savings is uniform, we should, save about 23 lakhs a year. If we turn to 
the Memorandum of the Financial Secretary for the year 1926-27 we come 
to a similar conclusion. We find there a statement to the effect that while 
the initial savings would be about 12 lakhs in 1927-28, the savings would 
mount up to 60 lakhs in 1929-30. In other words in faro rears we should 
save about 48 lakhs or 24 lakhs per year. We should .naturally have 
expected that that saving would be taken account of in the Budget and 
would lead to a reduction of the military charges; but looking at the mili¬ 
tary estimates for the coming year T find that there will be a saving in the 
pay of soldiers mainly on account of the reduction in pay sanctioned in 
1925 to the tune of 36| lakhs. We must add this figure to the net expendi¬ 
ture in order to arrive at a true estimate of the military burden that null 
be imposed on us during the year 1928-29.'-We thus see that the charges 
wall really stand in the neighbourhood not of 55 but of 554 erores including 
the ten lakhs that are to be spent on the new urban battalions. When I 
pointed out last year that the index number relating to prices had fallen 
■during the last two or three years, the Honourable the Finance Member 
was quick to point out that the index number for cereals and pulses, which 
was after nil the figure that mattered most to the Army, had not gone 
■down. Now 1 , I have examined the figures for the year 1927 and I find that 
‘the index number even for cereals and pulses so far as I can judge from, 
the Bombay Labour Gazette has fallen by about four points during the 
last calendar years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: With what year is the Honourable 
Member comparing that? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: If the Honourable Member had not intor- 
-rupted me, he would have found that T had anticipated that point. The 
Honourable Member inquires as to whether there has been a reduction 
since the Incheape Committee reported. What I was going to point out 
was that our expenditure instead of decreasing had increased as compared 
with last year, although the index number for cereals and pulses had fallen 
by 4 points, and I trust that is a point which the Finance Member will 
bear in mind. 

Just one word mere, Sir, before I sit down. If one could isolate one 
single fact and dwell upon it to the exclusion of all others^ I have no doubt 
that the extinction of the provincial contributions would he a matter of 
sincere satisfaction ti. this House. But, as the Honourable the Finance 
"Member knows, extinction of these contributions does not settle nil 
the questions outstanding between -the Supreme Government and the 
Provincial Governments. I will only refer to one of these points which is 
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of considerable interest. Under Devolution Buie 24 the capital sums spent 
by the Governor General in Council upon the construction in the various, 
provinces of productive and protective irrigation works and all such other 
works financed from loan funds as may from time to time be h an ded over 
to the management of the Local Governments shall be treated as advances, 
made to the Local Governments from the revenues of India. Now, we 
know, Sir, that most of the money spent on protective irrigation works came 
out of the general revenues. The money was not borrowed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and they therefore pay no interest on it. It is reasonable 
therefore on the pail of the Provincial Governments to ask that they should 
not be required to pay any interest on a sum on which the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment themselves pay no interest whatsoever. This is a small matter 
so far as the central exchequer is concerned, but a matter of considerable- 
importance to the Provincial Governments. I believe all the Provincial 
Governments taken together are paying something in the neighbourhood of' 
about three-quarters of a crore as interest on account of sums spent om 
protective or unproductive irrigation works. Even if the whole of this sum 
is renutted, probably the- Provincial Governments would not be able to get 
more than 10 or 12 lakhs apiece. But in view of the straitened circum¬ 
stances of the Provincial Governments and the small resources that they 
have for future expansion, even a sum of 10 to 12 lakhs is not a small ., 
thing to them. I trust, Sir, that, if in spite of what we fear at present 
the central revenues are found to be in a nourishing condition hereafter the 
Government of India wall bear this point ^prominently in .mind. 

Sir, I have just spoken of military expenditure and compared the ex¬ 
penditure for the current year with that for the coming year. But there 
is one fact more which I should like to bring to light in connection with 
this matter. The Honourable the Einance Member is, if I may say so, our 
watch dog, who last year asked us to exercise the strictest vigilance if we- 
wanted to keep military expenditure within .bounds, but it is surprising that 
he made no mention during his budget speech this year of the fact that the 
Loyal Ail' Eorce is going to be increased by two squadrons. Now, the cost 
of these two new squadrons will fall upon the Indian revenues only from 
the 1st January, 1929 I think the Honourable the Einance Member does- 
not accept the statement. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think there were some charges 
in the current year, but I am not quite sure. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I can go only by what I find in the 
. budget estimates hoi military expenditure. It is pointed out on page 279-' 
of the military estimates that the number of officers and men will be about 
224 officers and 1,705 air men, etc., from the 1st April, 1928 to the 31st 
December, 1928. But from the 1st January, 1929, it is said, the Boyal Air 
Eorce will be re-organised on a station basis and its establishment null be 
2(>8 officers, 1,861 British other ranks, etc. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think if the Honourable Member 
will permit me to interrupt again I can clear up the point. There is no 
difference of opinion. . It is true that the charges for officers and men 
will not come into course of payment till about the date the Honourable- 
Member mentioned, but some additional charges for barracks have beem 
or are being incurred already. 
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Pandit Hirday Natli Kunzru: Well, if that is so we have a grievance in 
that .the last year’s estimates did not give us any information on that point.. 
Even Urn Finance Member Himself was silent. It is for the first time that 
w.e have'come to know that the strength, of the Boyal Air Force is ;being 
increased ,by two squadrons. A part of the expenditure in this connection 
might have been incurred in the current year, but since the Finance Membevf 
has drawn attention to important matters in his speech, and he also drew 
-our attention pointedly to the growth of military expenditure last year, 

I should have thought that this would be a matter worthy of his attention, 
a matter to which he would have been the first to direct our attention 
instead of leaving us to disinter this fact from these musty white books 
distributed to us. I will not go further into this matter at this stage. We 
shall have an opportunity of discussing it on the Armv Department vote, 
but . ... " 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I again interrupt? In my 
budget speech las’, year I mentioned that a certain saving was counter¬ 
balanced by the extra provision necessary for the expansion of the Air- 
Force. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I leave the House to determine whether• 
the cryptic announcement made by the Finance Member gave it any idea 
of what was going to happen. Is there any Member, Indian or European,_ 
who was not taken aback by the facts I have quoted from the white book 
on military estimates 1 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, I rise to answer- 
immediately the question of my friend Mr. Kunzru and to say that I am 
under the impression that I remember last year a distinct reference being 
made to the fact that our Air Force would be increased by two squadrons. 

I was under no misapprehension on that point. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Dural): Where was it mentioned? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I have no't had time to go and look it up, but 
I am quite convinced that during the debate on the Budget T was left with 
that impression. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I know Tf the Army Secretary can 
support that statement? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Anybody who has taken the trouble in the 
vei-y least little bit to study the question of air defence along our North 
West Frontier must be at least anxious as to the provision which we 
in India have made for our air defence. It is to my mind one of very 
considerable difficulty and I am myself far from satisfied that we are 
securing -that measure of effective military protection which our military 
commitments justify. Dr. Moonjo in the debate on the Skeen Com¬ 
mittee pointed out what those commitments were; and although to my 
mind he somewhat overpainted the picture, there is no doubt that we- 
are faced with very definite military risks, and our paying out any money 
on defence at all is to make ourselves reasonably certain that we shah 
not be called upon to pay far greater military expenditure at some future- 
date in the case of definite military operations'. 
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1 always feel that when we discuss military expenditure we sometimes, 
as tax-payers, neglect that fact, and that in the long run we have to put 
our hands very much deeper into our pockets than we would have "done • 
if we had made adequate provision during peace time for military 
emergencies. Whilst I would congratulate the 'Finance Member on all 
that he has done for India’s finance during his tenure of office as Finance ' 
Member,, I do feel that he has not left the Army in exactly a satisfactory 
position. The late Lord Rawlinson, who, I am sure everybody in the 
House will admit, was a most brilliant soldier, when he accepted the y 
reductions called for by l he Incheape Retrenchment Committee, stated ; 
as follows: d 

“ . . .1 have been influenced primarily by the financial considerations which ... 

must have an important bearing m determining the general policy of the Government. - 5 ? 
The Finance Member lias described very graphically the perils and dangers of our " 
financial position, and I have been greatly impressed by the paramount need of balanc- 
mg our Budget this year. I finther realise that conditions, .both internal and ev, 
ternal. have much impioved during the past twelve months, and that we are justified, .■ 
in taking 1 isles which we should have been wrong to incur a year ago,” 

Further on he said: „ 1 v_.-' 

“I recognise, on the other hand, that India’s first necessity is to achieve a balanced 
Budget and that no substantial advance can be made 'in other departments of the 
State until the financial position hag been stabilised. There are times when risks must 
be taken. The reductions which have been proposed and to which I lia-ve agreed do ( 
involvo a certain degree of risk from an exclusively military point of view, but they 
are risks which, in my opinion, the Government are justified in taking when confronted ' 
with the financial disaster which an unbalanced budget would force upon this country.” 

The late Lord Rawlinson, therefore, felt that when he was reducing hia 
military expenditure to the sum which it has now reached, he was 
definitely, from the military point of view, incurring risks, but those 
risks were justified in the then state of finances. To-day, by a careful 
husbanding of our finances, we are in a more satisfactory position, and 
whilst I desire to see economy in military expenditure I yet want to sec 
that our military forces are sufficient for their task. There is no denying 
that for the tasks "which our military forces are called upon to perform, 
the defence of a thousand miles of the North-West Frontier, the defence 
of thousands of miles of seashore in addition to our North-East Frontier, 
our Army is maintained at a minimum rate of strength, and the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief assures us that he is justified in keeping the Army at 
that strength., provided it is at the highest state of efficiency. Now what _ 
is the position as regards the efficiency of the Army? With my past ■- 
connection with the Army, I am possibly in closer contact with it than 
many of the Honourable Members ' sitting opposite. But I can assure 
them that if they could hear military officers talking of the position of.^ 
the. Army to-day. they would be far from satisfied. We are told that in 
regard to the Air Force there are only two squadrons sufficiently up-to-date 
to fit parachutes to. All the rest, are so antiquated that they cannot be 
fitted with parachutes. Our forces which went to China had no anti- •* 
aircraft and I would not like to ask how many gas masks are available 
in India, in case of a gas invasion bv air. Apart from that, I t hink- that ? 
most people, who have studied the position, know that a portion of our 
- COU \ f ! n , ot he niob l lise .d for want of transport. In addition to that 
■c is all the modernisation and' mechanisation of the.. Army which 
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as going on abroad, and for which funds are urgently needed. I have 
always felt that there is a good deal of wastage in military expenditure, 
lue to the financial stringency with which the Army has been faced, 
hat' is. we are going on with recurring expenditure which might be very 
:opsidt!Wbly reduced if we only'had the necessary capital to put up fresh 
wildings and to complete and restore much of "the equipment of the 
lrmy. In these directions expenditure is reported as being fur uboie 
vhat'il need be, if the military authorities were given the capital now 
:o replace it once and for all. 

I have one or two other questions touching miLtary affairs, which I 
.vould like to press upon the notice of the Government of India. The 
losition regarding the- recruitment of British officers is, I believe, said 
:o be showing some improvement, and if I asked whether there is any 
shortage ot British officers to-day, I w y ould get figures wh'ch show that 
there is no such shortage. But it is a well-known fact that many officers 
who are shown as with regiments and with troops -are in a'ctual practice 
not with troops, and that to make up their number they have included 
officers who should not be shown as such. It is also a well-known fact 
that in many Indian battalions no subaltern has been posted for the last 
seven years, and that there is a serious shortage in junior British officers 
to fill the positions of Adjutant and Quarter Master, and Instructors for 
the rank and file. Then again, the position of British officers for British 
regiments is also far from satisfactory. Any member of Government who 
chooses...to visit the Army Clubs in London wall find that British officers 
rather than come to India are offering money to get. opt of their obliga¬ 
tions, in regard to coming to India. They are offering '£860 in the case 
of a subaltern. £600 in the case of a Captain and £1,000 in the case of 
a Held Officer, that is to say, British officers in this country are w'orse 
off than in England. That is a position which must, I think, leave a 
considerable amount of anxiety in the mind of anybody' who desires to 
see our military forces maintained in that state of efficiency' which the 
Commander-in-Ohief has said is so essential. 


Now there are definite directions in which economy can be introduced. 
We to-day use highly trained regiments for internal security purposes, 
that is, for police work. I can never understand why' the Central Gor- 
ernment should be called upon to pay for police w'ork which is the duty 
of the provinces to do. But anyhow, from the point of view of the tax¬ 
payer. it does not make very much difference, as they have to pay taxes 
•in the provinces as well. But why do we employ highly trained troops 
to do what could bei done by the civil police and by military police 
battalions? Here we find unnecessary' extravagance. 

One other point in that connection that I would like to roake s0 ™° 
comment on is this In Calcutta, during the recent communal no s, e 
Auxiliary Eorce was called out, whilst a battalion of Indian loops v as 
left sitting in Alipore. Why is it that the Military Departmen 1 n 
allow Indian troops to be used in cases of communal disturbances. 
one answer that might be forthcoming, but after all your Inc am 
•police, are used to quell such disturbances, and I cannot uncilei- < •' 

trained troops with a far higher state of discipline should no _ t 
upon for this duty in preference to calling out eivffians v " 

their ordinary business to attend to. That is my genera c P< , 
military expenditure. T would like to press upon tbo to 
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should see that ther efficiency of the Army is ndaiutained at that standard! 
that is necessary for the safety of the defence of this,country, J should! 
like to feel assured that where equipment is short it Will. be. made good:j 
at once aiid that we shall know that at least our troops can take theh 
field with modern equipment' and fully mobile in .ease oL emergency for? 
which they are kept. Our financial position is a good deal better than., 
in the days when Lord Hawlinson said he was prepared ! to' -bake riskaff . 
and I feel that one direction in which expenditure, is. fiecess&ry-i'a' to' eeeH 
that the Army is placed on an efficient footing. There are;-many point!J 
which leave an old army officer like myself with a feeling of distress. Wej] 
press all through- for the treatment of labour employees by commercial; ■: 
•employers in order to give them very good treatment. I would ask. th^L 
Government of India officials who are themselves housed under rfairlyA 
good conditions, what is the position of the officers of the Indian Armf^ 
to-day as regards their accommodation? Wliat is the position in Peshawar ?)'■ 
What is the position in many'another cantonment, where ;an officer its nofci■/’ 
able to get accommodation for himself and his family, where his expense^,’ 
are raised, owing to the fact that he is forced time and again to maintaif" 
two sets of establishments? I do feel that these men who live a goodL 
number of their years in this country in great discomfort on our frontier^ 
should, when they do come into cantonments, have adequate provision! 
made for the accommodation of themselves and their families. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on' Thursday,;' 
:.the 8th March, 1928. ' > 




